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Administration 


Reigning Sovereign—His 

India Office 

Secretary of St»te for India—Most 
Hon. the Marquess of Zetland, r. c., 
G. C. I. E., K. C. I. E, 

Permanent Under*Secretary of State— 
Sir F. Stevrart, g.c.i.e., k.c b.l, c.s.l 

Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State— 

Rt. Hon. Lord Stanley, m.p. 

Advisors to the Secretary of State- 
Sir A. UamaBwaini Mudaliar, Sir Horace 
Williamson, Sir Joseph Clay, Sir Henry 
Strakosch, Sir R. Glancy, Khan Bahadur 
Sir Ahdul Ouadir, Sir Allan Parsons, 
Sardar Bahadur Mohan Singh. 

High Commissioner of India— Sir 
Feroze Khan Noon, Kt. 

Trade Commissioner for India —Dr. I). 

B. Meek. 

Government cf India 

Viceroy and Governor General 

His Excellency Jhc Most Honourable 
The, Marquess of Linlithgow, I’.c., k.t , 

(i.M.S.L, (J.M.I.K., O.ll.E,, D.L., T.D. 

Commaiider-in-Chief in India 
His Excellency General Sir Robert A. | 

CaSScls, O.S.I., D.R.O. 

Members of Council 

qiic llonourahlo Kiinwar Sir Jagdish 
Prasad, K.c.s.l., C'.i.E., O.u.e. {Education 
Health and Lands) 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad 
Zafrulla Khan, K.c.s.r., (M.e., o.h.e. 

{Law) 

The Honourable Sir Reginald Maxwell, 
K.(^.s.l., l.o.s. (Home) 

The Honourable Sir Andrew Clow, 

C. B.I., C.r.E., I.e.S. {C0771 muni cation) 

The Honourable Sir Jeremy Raisman, 
CM.R, {Finance) 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur Sir i 
A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, [Commerce and 
Labour) 


Numerical Stronj^h of Parties 

(a) In Central Assembly 


Congress Party 

47 

Muslim League Party 

2G 

Congress Nationalists 

11 

European Group 

10 

Non-Party 

20 

Oiiiciala 

2G 
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of India 1939 


Majesty George the VI 

(b) In Council of State 

Independent Progressive Party 9 

Congress Party 8 

Muslim League 7 

24 

Government of Bengal 

Governor 

Lord Brabournc, G. c.s.l., g.c.i.e., m.c. 
(Appointed November, 27, ife?.) 

Council of Ministers (Coalition) 

Hon. Mr. Abul Kasem Fazlul Huq, 
Chief Minister {Education) 

Hon. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, 

{Finance) 

Hon. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, Kt. 

{Revenue) 

Hon. Nawab Khwaja Ilabibullah 
Bahadur of Dacca {Local Sclf-Oovt.) 
Hon. Maharaja Srish Chandra Nandy, 
{Communicatio7is and Works) 
Hon. Mr. Hussain Shahecd Suhrawardy 
{Comnierce, Labour^ Rural Reconstruction) 
Hon. Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin k.c.i.e.. 

{Honu^ 

JTon. Nawab Musharraff Hussain, 
Khan Bahadur, {Judicial & Legislative) 
Hon. Mr. Prasanna Dub Raikut 

{Forest and Excise). 
Hon. Mr. Mnkunda Bohari Mullick, 
{Co-operative Credit & Indebtedness) 
Hon. Mr. Tamijuddiii Khan [Public 
Healthy Constitution and Election) 

Numerical Strength of Parties 
(a) In Assembly 
Qovt. Supporters :— 

Muslim Coalition consisting of Proja, 


Muslim League Parties 90 

Scheduled Caste Group 11 

Eurojiean Group 25 

Anglo-Indian Group 4 

Hindu Nationalist Group 7 
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Opposition 

(ingress Party 
Proja, Krishak 
Pro]a, Members 
belonging to no 
party, Sclieduled 
caste group, 

Nationalists 



111 
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(b) In Council 

Govt, Supporters 

Unattached 

2 

Krisak Praja Party 

9 

League Party 

7 

Euronean Group 

No Party 

G 

16 

38 

Opposition :— 

Congress Group 

13 

Progressive Party 

6 

No Party 

5 

24 


Government of Bombay 

Governor 

n. E. Sir Roger Lumley, G.c.i.E., t.d. 

Council of Ministers (Congress) 

1. lion. Mr. B. O. Khcr {Prime 
Minister) Political & Services, Education 
and Labour, 

2. lion. Mr. A. B. Lathe,— Finance, 
Rural Development <Sc Agricultural De¬ 
partment, 

3. lion. Mr. K. M. Miinshi— Home 
and Legal, Medical, Public Health. 

4. Hon. Dr. D. D. Gilder-.f/ca//A & 

Excise. 

5. Hon. Mr. M. R. Desai—Revenue. 

G. Hon. Mr. L. M. Patil-Loca/ SeJf- 
Government and Miscellaneous. 

7. Hon. Mr. M. Y. Nurie— 
Works, 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

1. Giilzarilal Nanda, Esq., P. S. to 
the Honourable the Prime Minister 
(Labour) and to the Hon’ble Minister for 
Excise. 

2. B. M. Gupta, Esq., P. S. to the 
Ilon’ble Minister for Home Department 
and to the Hon’ble Minister for Local 
Self-Government. 

3. Mrs. Hansa Jivraj Mehta, P. S. 
to the Hon. Prime Minister {Education) 
and to the Horn Minister for Health. 

4. M. P. Patil, Esq., P. 6. to the 
Hon. Minister for Finance, Rural De¬ 
velopment and Agriculture. 

5. T. R. Nftsvi, Esq., P. 8. to the 
Hon. Minister for Publw Works. 

6. B. S, Hiray, Esq., P. S. to the 
Hon. Minister for Revenue. 


Numerical Strength of Parties 

(a) In Assembly 


Congress Party 89 

Opposition :— 

Muslim T^eague Party 26 

Independent Labour Party 14 

Progress Party 12 

Peasants & Peoples Party 8 

Peasants & Workers Party 8 

Democratic Swaraj Party 5 

Indeiiendents 13 

8G 

Total 175 

(b) In Council 

Congress Party 14 

Opposition IG 


Total 30 

Government of Madras 

Governor Lord Erskinc, (lc.i.e. 

Council of Ministers (Congress) 

Hon. Mr. Pajagoi)alachari, Prime 
Minister [Public and Finance) 

Hon. Mr. T. lhakasam, {Revenue) 

„ „ Y'akub Hasan, {Public lPorA\s) 

„ Dr. Bubbarayan, {Education and 

Legal) 

Hon. Dr. T. B. B. Rajan, {Public 

Health) 

Hon. Mr, V. I. Miiniswami Pillai, 

{Agriculture and Rural) 
Hon. Mr. V. V. Giri, {Industries and 

Labour) 

Hon. Mr. B. Ramnathan {Adminis¬ 
tration Reports and Public Informations) 
Hon. Mr. K. Raman Menon, {Courts 
and Prisons) 

Hon. Mr. B. Gopala Reddi, 

{Local Administration) 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

(a) In Assembly 
Govt, Supporters 

Congress 159 

Opposition ■ 

Justice Party 17*' 

Moslem League 13 

European Group 7 . 55 

Anglo-Indian Group 2 " 

Independents 12 

National Democrats A) 
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(b) In Council 
Govt. Supporters :— 

Congress 27 

Opposition :— 

Justice Party 6^ 

Muslim Group 4^ 27 

Independents 12 V 

National Democrats 5J 

54 

Govt, of the United Provinces 

Governor 

His Excellency Sir Harry Graham 
Haig, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C3.8. 

Council ol Ministers (Congress) 

Hon. Shri Govind Ballnbh Pant, B.A., 
LL.B., Premier aytd Minister of 

Home Affairs and Finance. 

Hon. Mr. Kafi Ahmad Kidwai, B.A., 
M.L.A., Miiiistcr of Revenue and Jails. 

lion. Dr. Kailash Nath Katjn, m.a., 
LL.D., M.L.A., Minister of Justice, 
Development, Agriculture and Veterinary. 

Hon. Mrs. Vijaya Lakahmi Pandit, 
M.L.A., Minister oj Local Self-Government 
and Health. 

Hon. Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim. 
B.A., LL.B., M.J-.A., Minister of Communica¬ 
tions and Irrigation. 

Hon. »Shri ^^ami)urnanand, b.bc., 
M.L.A., Minister of Education. 
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Shri Athmaram Govind Kher, B.A., 

LL.B., M.L.A. 

Parliamentary Secretary to the 

Minister of Education :— 

Shri Karan Bingh Kane, b.a., i.c.r.A. 
(Glasgow), M.L.A. 

Parliamentary Secretary to the 

Minister of Communications & 

Irrigation :—- 

Shri Lakshmi Narain, b.a. (Hons.), 
M,L.C. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 


(a) In Assembly 

Congress 147 

Muslim Ijeague 3b 

Independent Party 24 

Not attached to any Party 20 

Vacant 1 

Total 228 
(b) In Council 

Congress Party 14 

Nationalists 13 

Independent Party 8 

Not attached to any Party 25 


Total 00 

Government of Behar 

Governor —His Excellency Sir Maurice 
lariiier Hallett, k.c.s.l, c;.le., i.c.s. 
Council of Ministers (Concjress) 


Parliamentary Secretaries 

Parliamentary Secretaries to the 
Premier and Minister of Home Affairs 
and Finance : — 

1. Shri Venkatesh Narayan Tiwari, 
M.A., LT..B., M L.A. 

2. Dr. Mahmud Tlllah Jung, M.A., 
lX.iL, Bar-at-Law, m.l.c., 

3. Mr. Muhammad Suleman Ansari, 


(1) The llon’ble Mr. Shri Krishna 
Sinlm {Prime Minister) Horne Affairs, 
Revenue an<L Legislative. 

(2) The Hon’ble Mr. Anugrah Narayan 
Singh^ — Finance, Local Self-Government 
and Public Works. 

(3) The llon’blc Mr. Saiyid Mahmud, 
Education, Development and Employment. 

(4) The Hon’ble Mr. Juglal Choudhury 
—Excise and Public Health. 


M.A., LL.B., M.L.A. 

4. Kiinwar Anand Singh, M.L.A. 
(also Chief Whip to Govt). 

Parliamentary Secretaries to the 
Minister of Revenue and Jails :— 

1. Shri Ajit Prasad Jain, m.a., ll.b., 

M.L.A. 

2. Shri Hukum Singh, b.a., ll.b., 

M.L.A. 

3. Shri Gopi Nath Srivastava, M.L.A. 
Parliamentary Sreretaries to the 

Minister of Justice, Agriculture, Develop¬ 
ment and Veterinary :— 

1. Shri Jugal Kishore, m.a. (Oxon.), 

M.L.A. 

2. Shri Behari I^al, M L A. 
Parliamentary Secretary to the 

Minister of Local Self-Government and 
Health 


Parliamentary Secretaries 

(1) Babu Sivanandan Prasad Mandal, 
M.L.A., Judicial and Jails. 

(2) Babu Krishna Ballabh Sahay, 
M.L.A., Appointment and Political. 

(3) Babu Jagat Narayan Lai, M.L.A.— 
Finance and Commerce. 

(4) Babu Jimut Bahan Sen, m.l.a.,— 
Public Works and Irrigation, 

(5) Babu Binodanand Jha, M.L.A.,— 
Local Self-Government, Medical and 
Public Health. 

(6) Babu Sarangadhar Sinha, m.l,a.,— 
Revenue and Education including Regis¬ 
tration. 

(7) Babu Jagjivan Earn, m.l.a.,— 
Development. 

(8) Maulavi Sayeedul Haque, M.L.A.— 
Excise. 
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Numerical Strength of Parties 


(a) In Assembly 


Congress 

98 

The Bihar Nationalist Coalition 

2G 

The Muslim Independent 

20 

Muslim League 

4 

No Party 

3 
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(exclusive of the Hou’ble the 
Speaker.) 

(b) In Council 


Con press Party ^ 10 

The Bihar Nationalist Coalition 11 

Independent Party 3 

No Party 5 


29 

(exclusive of the ITon’ble Uie 
President.) 

Government of Assam 

1. Sir Hubert Niel Kcid, K.c.s.i. 
K.c'.r.E. 

Council of Ministers (CONGRESS—COALITION) 

2. (i) The Ilon’ldc Srijiit Ciopinath 
Bardoloi, M.A., B.L., Prime Minister, in 
eharpe of Home and Education Depart¬ 
ment s. 

(ii) The Koidble Mr. Fakhruddin Ali 
Ahmed, Barristcr-at-Tvavv, Minister in 
Charpe of Finance and Kevenuc Depart- 

(iiij The ITon’ble Balm Kamini Kumar 
Sen, B.i... Minister in charpe of l.epis- 
lativc, i..s.n., Judicial and (Jencral 
Departments. 

(iv) The llon’ble Srijut Pamnath Das, 
B.J.., Minister in charpe of Medical, 
Public Health, Welfare of Labour, Boiler, 
Factories and Electricity Departments. 

(v) The Hon’ble Babii Akshay 
Kumar Das, b.t.„ Minister in charpe of 
Excise and Apriculture Departments. 

(vi) The Hon’ble Maulvi -Md. Ali 
Haidar Khan, Minister in charpe of 
Public Works Department. 

(vii) The Hon’blc Srijut Eupnath 
BrMima, b.l. Minister in charpe of 
Forest and Kepistration Departments. 

(viii) The Hon’blc Khan Bahadur 
Maulavi Mahmud Ali, Minister in charge 
of Industries and Co-operative Depart¬ 
ments. 

Numerical strength of Parties 

(a) In Assembly 

(1) Congress—Coalition (Ministerialist) 

Party 55 

(2) Assam United Party 61 


Government of the Punjab 

Governor 

His Excellency Sir Henry Duflicld 
Craik, Bart, k.c.s.i., i.c.s. 

Council of Ministers 

The Hoi/ble Khan Bahadur Major 
Sirdar Sir Siknndar Hyat Khan, k.b.e. 

Premier 

llie Hon’ble Sardar Bahadur Dr. 
Sardar Sir Sundar Singh Majithia, Kt. 
C.I.e , D.O.L., Minister of Revenue, 

The Hon’blc Kao Bahadur Chaudhri Sir 
Chhotii Ram, B.a, L.l.b., — Minister of 
Development. 

The Hon’blc Mr. Manohar Lai, M A..— 
Finance Minister. 

The Hoii’ble Mr. Nawabzada Major 
Khizar Hayat Khan Tiwana— of 
Public IPorArs. 

The Hon’ble Mian Abdul Haye— 
Minister of Education, 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

Khan Bahadur Mian Ahmad Yar Khan 
Daulatana C.ii.B—Political and Chief 
Off rial Whip. 

Mir MaqbfH)! Mahmood - 6^c7?crnf. 

Sardar Baliudur Sardar I’jjal Singh, 

Mrs. Jahannra Shah Nnwaz, m.b.e.— 
Education, Medical Relief and Public 
Health. 

Raja Ghaznafar Ali Khan— Revenue and 
Irrigation. 

Chaudliri Tika Ram, b.a., l.l.b,, m.fi.e. 
Develoj/wenf. 

Thakur Rii)udamrin Singh, B.A.— 
Finance 

Shaikh Faiz Muhammad, b.a., l.l.b., 
M.B.E., —Local Self-Government and 
Public Works 


Niimertcal Strength of Parties 


Ministerial Party 111 

Congress I’arty 39 

Indci)endcnt8 20 

Ahrar I’arty 2 

Vacant ( In Sept. 39 ) 2 
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Govt, of Central Provinces 

Governor 

His Excellency Sir Francis Verner 
Wylie, K.C.S.L., C.I.E., i.e.s., (from 28-5- 

wm. 

Council of Ministers (Congress) 

1. The Hon’ble Pandit R. S. Shukla, 
Prime Minister & Minister of Home 

Hon’ble Pandit D. P. Mishra 
Minister of L, 8. O. (30-7-38). 
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3. The Hon’ble Mr. D. K. Mehta 
Ministrr of Finance & Law (30-7-38). 

4. The Ilon’ble Mr. S. V. Gokh.ile 
Minister of Revenue and Education 
(30-7-38). 

5. The Hon’bio Mr. C. J. Bharuka, 
Minister of Industries and Public Works, 
(30-7-38). 


Numercial Strength of Parties 


Congress 

73 

Inde]>endcnt 

17 

United 

5 

Muslim T.A?ague 

10 


105 

Unattached 

7 


112 


Government of Orissa 

Governor 

Sir .Tohn Austen Hubbaek, K.c.Fi.l., 
[Appointed April 10H7). 

Council of Ministers (Coniz;rcRH) 

(1) The Ilon’ble Sri Biswanath Pas, n,A., 
15,1.., [Unm-’ d' Finance). Prime Minister. 

(2) The Hun’ble Sri Ni(yanan<la Kanun- 
jro, n.A., n.L., {Revenue, 'Public Works 
and Deeelojanent). 

(3) The 11 on’bio Sri Bodhram Pubo, 
M.A., n.l-., (Education, Law. Commerce 
and Labour and Local Self Government). 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

(1) Sri Jadunioni Mangaraj, n.sc. (Nal) 
{Finance & Publicity) 

(3) Sri Ja^annath Misra, n.A., e.l., 
[Revenue <C* Public Works) 

(3) Sri RajkUhore Bose, [Education, 
Local Self-Government and Law, Com¬ 
merce d Labour) 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

Congress 36^ 

Opposition 23t 

Total 60 

• This excludes the Speaker who was 
returned on Congress ticket. 

t One of the members having died the 
present number is 22. 

There are two party groups—the Con¬ 
gress party and the National party consis¬ 
ting of 35 and 13 members respectively 
and two other parties called the All 
Orissa United Party and the Independent 
party consisting of one member each in 
this Assembly, 

Government of Sind 

Governor 

Sir Lancelot Graham, K,c.s.i.i k.c.le., 

I.C.S. 


Couneil of Ministers 

1. The Ilon’ble K. B. Allah Bakhsh 
Muhammad Uincr, o.b.e., [Finance, 
Excise and Industries Departments). 

2. The Hon’blc Sir Ghulam Hussain 
Ilidayatullah, K.c.S.i., (Home, General, 
Legal, Political and Miscellaneous De¬ 
partments). 

3. The Hon’ble Mr. Nihchaldas C. 
Vazirani [Public Works, Public Health 
and Medical Departnumts). 

4. The Hori’blc Mir Buiideh Ali Khan 
Tallur [Revenue Department). 

5. The lloii’blc Pir lllahi Bakhsh 
Nawazali, [Education Department). 

(). The Hon’blc Mr. Pialmal Poulat- 
rani, (Agriculture, Forest and Veterinary 
Departments). 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

(1) Mr. Abdul Satar Pirzada 

(3) llao Siihcb (Jokaldas Mcwaldas 

(3) Khan Bahadur A. K. Gabol 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

In Assembly 


Government .supporters :— 

In dnj>cn dents 20 

Hindu Independent Party 10 

European (rroup 3 

Jndoficndcnt 

Baluch I’arty 5 

ToUil 38 

Opposition :— 

Congress 10 

Muslim League 8 

Independents 1 

Total 19 

No Party 2 


N. W. Frontier Government 

Governor 

His Excellency Sir George 

Cunningham, k.c.s.1 , K,C.I.E., O.B.E. 

Council of Ministers 

The Hon’ble Pr. Khan Sahib —Chief 
Minister—Lavr and Order, Medical, P. 
W. D., Irrigation. 

The Hon’ble Quazi Ataiillah Khan 
B.A., L.L.B., —Education Minister —Edu¬ 
cation, Revenue, lx)cal Self-Government. 

The Hon’ble Khan Mohammad Abbas 
Khan —Industries i/t nt 5 r— A gricul ture, 
Industries, Forests. 

The Hon’ble Lala Bhanju Ram Gandhi, 
B.A., Minister for Finance—^ 

Finance, Legislation. 
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Parliamentary Secretaries 

Khan Abdul Ghafur Khan, Bar-at-law— 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Hoxi’blc 
Chief Minister. 

(ii) Rai Bahadur Lala Chiman Lai, 
B.A., L.L.B. — Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Hon’ble Minister for Education. 

(iii) Khan Amir Mahamraad Khan— 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Hon’ble 
Minister for Industries. 

(iv) Arbab Abdul Ghafoor Khan— 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Hon’ble j 
Minister for Finance. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

1. Conf^ress 

2. Muslim Lcapue 

8. Frontier Nationalist Party 

4. Hindu-JSikh Nationalist Party 


Total 40 

Federal Court of India 

Chief Justice of India—^iv Maurice 
Gwyer, k.c.s.i. 

Judges —Mr. M. R. Jayakar 

iS’ir Bhah Bulaiman kt. 

Sir A. Krishnaswami Iyer. 
Advocate-General of India —Sir 
Brojendra Mitter, k.C.b.i. 


21 

10 

5 

4 


” ” A. N. Ben 

” ” F. K. Lodge 

Bombay 

Hon. Mr. C. P. Blackwell 

” ” S. B. Rangnekar 

„ „ R. B. Bromfield 

„ „ B. J. Wadia 

„ „ H. J. Kania 

„ „ N. J. Wadia 

„ „ H. V. Hivetia 

„ „ A. B. R. Macliii 

„ „ K. B. WasBoodew 

„ „ K. C. Ben 

„ n N. G. Engineer 

„ „ M. A. Bomji 

„ T 5 H. R. Norman 

„ „ G. N. Thakore 

Patna 

Hon. Mr. A. W. E. Wort 
„ „ B. Fazli Ali 

„ ,, .1- F. W. James 

„ Bir Khaja M. Noor 
„ Mr. J. F. W. James 

„ „ B. V. Dhavle 

„ „ C. M. Agarwala 

„ „ B. P. Varina 

„ „ F. (J. Rowland 

„ „ F. Manoharlal 

^ „ B. C. Chutterjeo 


Chief Justices (High Court) 


Lahore 


Calcutta—lAou, Sir Harold 

Derbyshire, k.c. 
Bombay —Hon. Sir John Beaumont, k.c, 
Madras—Mon. Lionel Leach 
Patna—Mon. A. T. Harries, K.C. 
Allahabad —Sir John Thom, Kt. 
Nagpur—^\x Gilbert Stone 
Oudh (Chief Court) —Hon. G. H. 

Thomas 

Panjah—Mon. Sir Douglas Young Kt, 

Puisne Judges (High Court) 


Hon. Sir J. Addison 
Hon. Mr. Bakshi 4'ek Chand 
” ” Kan war Dalij) Bingh 

” ” J. H. Monroe 

” ” F. W. Bkemp 

” ” M. V. Bhide 

” ” Abdul Rashid 

” ” B. Din Mahomed 

” ” Blacker 

” ” Ramlal Dewan 

” ” Bucket 


Calcutta 

Hon, Sir Leonard J. Costello 
„ „ J. Lort-Williams 

„ _ R. E. Jack 

Hon. hfr. S. K. Ghosh 

„ « H. R. Panckridge 

^ ” D. C. Paterson 

’» ” T. Amir Ali 

” C. Bartley 

” ” G. D. McNair 

” ” S. Nasim Ali 

” ” A. G. R. Handerson 

” R. C. Mitter 

” ” N. G. A. Edgely 

” ” B. B. Mukerjee 

” C. C. Biswas 

” ” N. A. Khundakar 


Madras 


Hon, Sir 
Mr. 

f> •* 

fi ** 

•I >t 

It ** 

ti t) 

»» »» 

f> ♦» 

II It 

I* It 

I* II 


M. Yen katas ubha Rao 
C. Madhavan Nair 

B. Varadaebar 
V. Panduranga Rao 

A. J. Burn 
A. J. King 
F. G. Gentle 

K. P. Lakhsmana Rao 
V. Mockett 

B. Wordsworth 

N. 8. Menon 
J. C. Stodard 

P, Venkataramna Rao 
F. W. Gentle 

L. C. Horwill 






Allahabad 

Hon. Mr. E. Ben net 

„ ,, Iqbal Ahmed 

„ „ Kachhpal vSin^h 

,, ,, U. 8. Baipai 

„ „ H. J. Collister 

,, „ J. J. Allsop 

„ „ rJanj;anath 

,, „ Muhammad Ismail 

„ „ Kamalakanta Verraa 

Nagpur 

Hon. Mr. L. Lewis 
„ B. 8. Niyogi 

„ ,, R. E. Pollock 

“ „ Vivian Bose 

„ „ H. G. Grcner 

„ N. Noble 

Oudh Chief Court 
Zia-nl-liassan 

A. Henry l)e Burgh Hamilton 
R. L. Yorko 

Ruling Princes & Chiefs 

Salutes of 21 Guns 

Baroda, The Maharaja (Oaokwar) of 
Gwalior, The Maharaja (Kiudhia) of 
Hyderabad, The Nizam of 
Jammu and Kashmir, The Maharaja of 
Mysore, The Maharaja of 

Salutes of lb Guns 

Bhopal, The Nawab of 
Indore, The Maharaja (llolkar) of 
Kalat, The Khan of 
Travancore, The Maharaja of 
Kolhapur, Tlie Maharaja of 
Udaipur, (Mewar). The Maharaja of 

Salutes of 17 Guns 

Bahawalpur, The Nawab of 
Bharatpur, The Maharaja of 
Bundi, The Maharao Raja of 
Cochin, The Maharaja of 
Cutch, The Maharao of 
Jaipur, The Maharaja of 
Karauli, The Maharaja of 
Kotah, The Maharao of 
Jodhpur (Marwar), The Maharaja of 
Patiala. The Maharaja of 
Rewa. The Maharaja of 
Tonk, The Nawab of 

Salutes of 15 Guns 

Alwar, The Maharaja of 

Bhutan, The Maharaja of 

Ranswara, The Maharawal of 

Datia, The Maharaja of 

He was (Senior Branch), The Maharaja of 

Dhar, The Maharaja of 

Dholpur, The Mahiu:aja-Rana of 

W 
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Dungarnur, The Maharawal of 
Idar, J ne Maharaja of 
Jaisalmer, The Maharwal of 
Khairi)ur, The Mir of 
Kishangarh, The Maharaja of 
Orchha, The Maharaja of 
Partabargh, The Maharawal of 
Rampur, The Nawab of 
Sikkim, Jlie Maharaja of 
Sirohi, The Maharao of 

Salutes of 13 Guns 

Benares, Tke Maharaja of 
Bhavnaj^ar, The Maharaja of 
Cooch Behar, The Maharaja of 
1 Ihrangadhra, The Maharaja of 
Jaora, The Nawab of 
Jlialaw'ar, The Maharaja Rana of 
Jhind, The Maharaja of 
Junagadh, The Nawab of 
Kapurthala, The Maharaja of 
Nabha, The Maharaja of 
Nawanagar, The Maharaja of 
Palanpur, The Nawab of 
Porbandar, The Maharaja of 
Itajpipla, The Maharaja of 
Rutlam, The Maharaja of 
Tripura, The Maharaja of 

Salutes of 11 Guns 

Ajaigarh, The Maharaja of 
Alirajpur, Raja of 
Baoni, Nawab of 
Bar wan i, Rana of 
Bijawar, Maharaja of 
Bilaspur, Raja of 
(’ambay, Nawab of 
Chamba, The Raja of 
Oharkhari, The Maharaja of 
(^hatarapur, The Maharaja of 
Faridkot, The Raja of 
Goiidal, The Thakur Sahib of 
Janiira, The Nawab of 
Jhabua, The Raja of 
Maler-Kotla, The Nawab of 
Mandi, The Raja of 
Manipur, The Maharaja of 
Morvi, The Thakur Sahib of 
Narsingarh, I'he Raja of 
Paima, The Maharaja of 
Puddukotta, The Raja of 
Radhanpur, The Nawab of 
liaigarh. The Raja of 
Sailana, The Raja of 
Samthar, The Raja of 
Sirmur (Nahan), The 
Maharaja of 
Sitamau, The Raja of 
Suket, The Raja of 
Tehri, The Raja of 

Salutes of 9 Guns 

Balasinor, Nawab of 
Bangana^lle, Nawab of 
Bansda, Raja of 






Baraundha, Raja of 
Bariya, Raja of 
Bhor, Pant Sachiv of 
Chotta Udaipur, Raja of 
Danta, Maharana of 
Dharampur, Raja of 
Dhrol, Thakur oahcb of 
Jawhar, Raia of 
Kalahandi, Raja of 
Kenk Tung, Sawbawa of 
Khilchipiir, Rao Bahadur of 
Kishan & Socotra, Sultan of 
Lehaj, Sultan of 
Limdi, Thakur Saheb of 
Loharu, Nawab of 
I^unawada, Raja of 
Maihar, Raja of 


( XXX ) 

Mayurbhanj, Maharaja of 
Mong Nai, Sawbawa of 
Mudnol, Raja of 
Naj^od, Raja of 
Palitana, Thakur Saheb of 
Patna, Maharaja of 
Rajkot, Thakur Saheb of 
Sachin, Nawab of 
Sangli, Chief of 
Sant, Raja of 
vSavantvadi, Sardeasi of 
Sahapur, Raja of 
Shehr & Mokalla, Sultan of 
SoiiDur, Maharaja of 
Waahwan, Thakur Saheb of 
Wankaner, Raja Saheb of 
Yawnghwe, Sawbwa of 
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Chronicle of Events 

January 1939 

Chief Events : — Unrest in Orissa States : Political Agent murdered— 
Reforms announced in Karpurthala, Bhopal, Talcher and Hindol States— 
Viceroy’s Visits to Travancore, Mysore and Kolhapur—No-Confidence 
motion against Sind Premier defeated—Congress Working Committee 
deliberations at Bardoli—Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s Report on the Bengali- 
Behari Controversy - Hitch at Rajkot l^etween the Administration and the 
Proja INfandal : Mr Jaranalal Bajaj’s entry banned — Congress Presidential 
election : Sj. Siibbas Bose ro-elected—Mahatma Gandhi’s statement 
acdmowledging bis defeat at Boso’svictory. 

Ifet. TTiulcr the ansitices of the Madras and the Andhra District Gmgress Com¬ 
mittees, iNIr. »S. ^^liniva.sa Ayengar, ]>rcsiding at a public meeting at Tilakghat, 
obs(‘rved tliat by accepting the Federation as out-lined in the Covernraent of 
Tinlia Act, ‘AVc will he putting a sto)) to the fight for S\varaj’^ 

In the All-India Women’s Conferenee, at New Delhi, an im]>ortant change in 
the confiiitution was made by tlic eoiiferenec, so as to permit discussion of poli¬ 
tical ipiestions. 

At I’atua, Mr. M. A. .Tinnah. President of the Moslem League, referring to 
Jlahatma Caiulhi’s observations on the League, in Lhc Harijan^ repeated in a 
statement that the Congress claim to be tlie “only body that can deliver the 
goods on behalf of the ]>eo]de of India” was preiiostcrous. 

2nd. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing the All-India Students’ Conference in 
Calcutta, warned the students auainst resorting to strikes except for very grave 
reasons. He felt that students in India were pursuing a wrong path and getting 
entangled in wrong methods by their too fre<|uent recourse to strikes. 

His Excellency the (lovernor of the Punjab in 0))ening the 26th. annual 
Bcssiou of the Imliau Science Congress at Lahore, dwelt on the need for India 
to produce “a band of workers eager to extend the boundaries of human know- 
lc<lge, and to devote tlieir lives to the quest of truth is greater to-day than ever 
before”. 

8rd. i'll*. S. Halyamurthi made an appeal to the Bengal Scheduled Castes to join 
the Congress, at an informal conference of schedultMl caste leaders in Calcutta. 
He said, the Congress was pledgetl to look after the interests of all Indians, 
irrespective of caste and creed. The backward communities formed the bulk of 
tile population and the Congress would not neglec*t the cause of the minorities. 

Death of Mr. K. Raman Menoii, Minister for Courts and Prisons, Madras. 

4th. In a letter to l^j. Puhlias Chandra Bose, Congress President, Mr. B. C. Chatterji 
suggesteil that the Congresss ideal of independenee could be fulfilled if India 
become a partner in a fwleration of tlie British Empire. 

Bth. Mr. .Tinnah, replying to Pandit Jawhar Lai Nehru’s offer of inquiry into 
tlic complaints of the Moslem Ivcague against the Congress Goveruments, 
said in a statement, that if Pandit Ndiru was really earnest about it he should 
communicate to him (Mr. Tinnah) what would be the sanction behind the 
pro|X)Scd inquiry. 

The Bind Assembly grant^ permission to Mr. G. M. Syed to move his 
motion of no-confidcnce against Khan Bahadur Alla Bux, the Premier. 

Major R. L. Bazalgette, Political Agent, Orissa States was killed by a 
mob in Ranpur State, in Orissa. 

At a Moslem meeting in Madras, whether the Congress and the Moslem 
League could unite was discussed at Triplicane held in connexion with 
“Mdiomed Ali Day”, 

6th. In the U. P. Assembly, Mr. Hotilal Agarwal raised a question regarding 
the demonstrations organized by the Moslem League on the occasion of the 
tours of the two Moslem Ministers of the Congress Oovernment. 
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On the recommendations of the Wcdj^wood Committee’s report, the Railway 
Board made further decisions regarding the acceleration of passenger trains 
and advertising campaigns ]>articularly in the vernacular press, to attract more 
third class passengers. 

Mr. A. Iv. Chanda, presiding over the 17th. session of the All-Assam 
Ministerial officers’ Conference, held at Habiganj, warned against “Commiinalism 
and various other similar narrow creeds that are eating into the vitals of our 
nation and hampering its full growth”. 

7tli. The Madras Presidenev Htudents’ Conference was held at the All-India 
Khadi and Swadeshi Exhibition grounds (Madras) under the presidency of 
Mr. N. G. Ranga. 

The Working C’ominittee of the All-India Students’ Federation decided to 
declare a general strike in all schools an<l colleges in the country on January 
‘26th., if that day were not declared a holiday, being Independence I)ay. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan, wrote, “I must refuse to be¬ 
lieve that the Germans, as a nation, have no lieart. Tlu’y will some day or 
other rebel against tlieir own adored hero if he docs not wake ii]) betimes”, lie 
also wrote in the Hartjati, “what Rajkot could do in three montlis every 8tatc 
can do if the people show the qualities that the ]>coi>le of Rajkot have shown”. 

8th. The Talchcr Durbar (Orissa) issued a statement enumerating the Tarious 
reforms effected in the administration of the tState and the measurcH undertaken to 
improve the condition of the States’ people. 

In the Central Assembly, the revision of the fTOvernment’s Frontier jiolicy and 
the inimcdiatc withdrawal of India from the League of Nations were urged in 
two resolutions given notice of by the Congn'ss J’arty, for tlio Budget f^t'ssion. 

Bandit .lawhar Lai Nehru, in a statement in Allahabad, replying to Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah, suggested the institution of an impartial inquiry i»y men, jueferably not 
connected with Congress or Moslem Ijcaguc ]>oliti(S, into the specilic (diarges 
against Congress Governments by the Moslem League. 

9th. In New Delhi, for the first time there was a conference of the Presitlents and 
Deputy Presidents of the provincial Legislative Councils oi>ened by bir Maneckjee 
Dadabhoy. 

ddieir Excellencies the Viceroy and the Marchioness of Linlithgow received an 
enthusiastic welcome at Travancore, where they arrived in state on the conclusion 
of their visit to Cochin. 

Sir P. C. Roy addressed the first of a series of lectures organized by the 
Ajipointments and Information Board of the University of Calcutta with a view 
to drawdng the attention of students tow'ards industrial and commercial career. 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, both the Oi'posilion and the Treasury 
Benches seemed to agree on one })oint, though trom a different standpoint, viz, 
that provincial autonomy in the hands of Indian Ministers was worse 
than the former bureaucratic regime. Btormy scenes marked the j)rocceding8 of 
the Assembly which met to consider the Argicidtural Produce Marketing Bill. 

10th. In the United Provinces Assembly, the qucstio!i of the Te]>oal of emergency 
laws enacted by the previous Government, was laiscil by !Mr. I lavish Chandra 
Bajpai (Congress). 

l^andit Jawhar Lai Nehru, addressing a public ruiieling in Bombay, expressed 
his view that Sjniin could never be conquered in the real sense of the term. 
Reviewing the general i>olitical developments in Europe, I’audit Nehru believed 
that the rise of tlie Nazis and the Facists to ]OW'cr was mainly due to the tacit 
encouragement and passive su[>i>ort ac,corded by (ireat Britain. 

11th. The Maharaja of Travancore, at the State Banquet giv('n in honour of the 
Viceroy and Lady Linlighgow, reviewed the progress made by the State in 
recent years. His Highness dwelt esiiecially on tlie case of the backw’ard 
communities, agricultural indebtedness, Credit Bank and the rubber and tea 
industries. 

Mr. J. U. 8. Richardson, 8i)eaking at a meeting of students of the post Graduate 
classes of Calcutta University pointSl out the opportunities offered by coal mining 
as a career. 

Sir Mohamed Yakub in Bombay condemned the move of Mahatma Gandhi 
for the protection of the rights of minorities as a Fascist method. 

The Sind Legislative Assembly devoted the w-'hole day to the discussion of 
the no-conhdence motion against the Premier. 
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The Nawab of Bhoj'al, on the orrcasion of the celebration of his birth day, 
announced certain reforms in his Htate re: the Legislative Council and the 
Municipal Board of Bhopal. 

The Congress A\'orking Committee met at Bardoli and considered Mahatma 
Gandhi’s new draft on the minorities’ question. 

The International Council of the World Student Association in Baris 
acknowledged in the course of a letter to the All-India Students’ Federation 
that tlie work of the said Federation rank amongst some of the tincst 
achievements of the students of the world—the letter was signed by 37 members 
of the International Council. liidia was represented on the Council by Mr. 
S. M. Kuinaramangalam. 

12th. The Congress Woiking Committee discussed Mahatma Gandhi’s plan of 
protecting the rights of minorities, at Bardoli, and considered election petitions. 

Beven itersons were known to have been killed and 52 injured when the 
Calcutta-Dehra Dun Exi)res8 train, proc eeding from Howrah met with an accident 
between the Chichaki and Hazaribagh Road vBtations (about 210 miles from 
Calcutta) on the Fast Indian Railway. 

In the Hind Assembly, the motion of ■‘no-confidcnce” against the Bremier was 
defeated by 32 votes to 7. The Congress Barty icmained neutral. 

The report of the Committee aiqaaiited by the (lovernment of Bihar to inquire 
into the extent of corriipiion in the jaiblie services of the ]>rovince, was miblished. 
The Committee pointed out that such jiractices were not continccl to the 
Ministerial and other subordinate stafl* but that some members of the Brovincial 
and even of the Ad-India Hervices had descended to taking bribes. 

13th. Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Marchioness of Linlithgow arrived in 
Mysore. 

At the annual dinner of the Mining, Geological and Metallurgical Institute of 
India, at Calcutta, various i>rol)lems aflecting the mining industry were discussed, 
laying j)arlicuhir stress on the need for elementary education among the mine workers. 

At the Faridjiur Hchedided Castes’ I'onference, under the presidciuy of Dr. 
Bhagal)ati Brosanna Thakur, the need for organization was mainly aimed at. 

The Congress Working Committee concliiaed its deliberations at Bardoli after 
adopting a resolution on the Bihari Bengali dispute. The (Wmmiitec also 
decided that they must discuss with some leading Hindu and Muslim leaders 
their tentative conclusions on the issues arising out of the diflercnces between the 
two gre^it communities. 

14lh. His Excellency the Viceroy, sj^eaking at a State Banquet in Mysore, j aid 
a tribute to the Ruler on his work for the advancement of the State ; His 
Excellency laid special s less on the develoi)ment of agriculture and industry 
and the improvement of imblic, health. 

The Governmont of Bombay, in a Bress Note issued in reply to the report of 
a committee, set uj) by the Moslem League, setting forth alleged grievances 
of Moslems in the Brovime, described the steps which the Government took, 
since their assumption of ofhee, in the interests of Moslems. 

The General Bccretary of the All-India Congress Committee stated that the 
Congress Working Committee did not propose to make any farther declaration 
on the communal ])roblem. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, that he was neither interested in the 
Dewan of Travancore, nor was he partial in advising the withdrawal of the 
State Congress charges against the Dewan. 

16th. Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, president of the Jaipur Braja ^landal, issued a statement 
to the Bress giving his views on the State’s ban against idm. He said that it 
appeared to him that the ban on his entry into Jaipur State was but the 
precursor of a deliberate attempt to crush tlie Braja Mandal and to prevent it 
trom educating the public to desire responsible Government under the aegis of 
the Maharaja. 

According to the Geological survey of India, tire ]u(xlu(‘tion of petroleum in 
India (including Burma) increased from 334, 8X1, 624 gallons in 1936, to 350, 
322, 222 gallons in 1937, the highest figure in the history of the industry. 

The Ruler of Hindol (Orissa States) announced a number of political reforms 
to be enforce<i in his State from the Ist. of April. IXie Ruler said, “I declare 
that the goal of my Government shall be to establish full responsible Government 
in the State.” 
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The Bihar Assembly passed a Bill seeking to repeal the Public Bnfcty Act 
of 1983. 

The conference of the All-Punjab Muslim Students’ wns held at Tiahore, Dr. 
Kitchlew presided. The conference opposed the im]iosition of the proposf'd 
federal scheme and appealed to the Muslims and anti-iiniiorialist forces in India 
to resist it tooth and nail. 

The All-Cochin Youth Conference, which met at Trichnr under the president¬ 
ship of Mr. K. A. Damodara Menon, concluded after ]^assing a number of resolu¬ 
tions.—The conference urged the introduction of full resjionsiblc Ciovernment in 
Cochin and expressed its oj^position to the federal scheme. 

16tb. In the Punjab Assembly, the sitting was suspended twice by the Deputy 
Bpeaker and scenes of unprecedented disordcilincss uere witnessed when the 
chair named two members and the members refused to leave the house the 
members named were, Choudhry Kaitar Bingh and ]\lr. ^Munilal Kalia 
(Congress). The confusion arose out of the I’lemier, Sir Sikandar llayat Khan, 
drawing the attention of the chair, to a leading article in the Pratap, a local 
vernacular new8j>aper, and saying that the paper had exct'cdcd the limit, of 
fair comment. 

17th. Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s report on the Bcngali-Pxhaii controversy was 
published. In accordance with a resolution of (he Woilciny: Committee*he was 
“authorized to go into the Biliar-Bengali controversy relating to the (questions of 
(1) Domicile (i^) Public Bervices (8) Education and (D 'J radc and Commerce 
and settle it finally.” 

In the Punjab ‘Assembly, Mr. Manoharlal, the Finance Minisli'r, made an 
important statement bearing on the rupee st<‘rling ratio. He remaiked, “It is 
far from certain that the currencies of the woild lia\e been so stabilized as to 
justify the proposed step.” 

In the Madras Assembly, a resolution exjtressing sorrow at tlie death of Mr. 
K. R. Menon was juisscd. The House proceeded with the discussion of the Public 
Health Bill. 

In the Bihar Assembly, Mr. Anugraha Narayana Binha moved tljc .Aloncy 
lenders (Regulation of Transactions) llill, seeking to rej'eal those sections of the 
Bihar Money-lenders Act which had been deelaied null ainl void by the Patna 
High Court—The Bill was passed. 

18lh. His Excellency the Viceroy and Lady lanlithgow and ] arty anivi'd at 
Kolhapur. Bj caking at a Btate banquet given by the Maharajji in His Ihxcel- 
lency’s honour. Lord Linlith.gow referrctl to the stei ^ contemplated by the 
Kolhapur Btate to create a Legislative Assembly and to FcdcM-ation. 

The ]\Iah:iraja of Kapurthala announced the annointment of a Committee 
to report on the reconstitution of the Btate Assembly in accordance with his 
declared “intention to review the Btate Assembly with the object of associating 
my i)oeple more intimately with the Btate a<lniinistration.” 

In the Bind Assembly, there was an exciting debate over a rule prohibiting 
treasonable speeches in the House the ]>urport of the word ‘treason’ w^as the 
subject of a sally between the Premier, the llon’ble Khan Bahadur Allah Bux 
and Dr. Choitram Gidwani. 

19th. The Bind Assembly was faced with the dilhcnlt question of deciding whether 
Dr. Choitram, a Congress member, who had stated when he took the Oath of 
allegiance that he did so “with mental reservations”, should be allowed to be a 
member of the House. 

Sir Edward Benthall, President of the European Association, addressing a 
general meeting in Calcutta, stressed on the necessity of the Euroi)ean Associ¬ 
ation having a clear-cut i)oliey on all imi^ortant subjects, both of Central 
and provincial concern. 

There was again a hitch at Rajkot between the Administration and the Proja 
Mandal over the choice of the personnel of the Reforms Enquiry Committee. 
The renew’al of Satyagraha was threatened by the latter. 

In the Bihar Assembly, tlie necessity for the appointment of an impailial 
tribunal consisting of oHicials and non-officials to enquire into the causes of 
the train disaster near Hazaribagh Road on January 12, was unanimously 
urged. 

20th. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, whose name was among the three proposed for 
presidentship of the Tiipuri Bession of the Congress, withdrew from the contest. 
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thereby leaving the field to St. Subhas Chandra Bose and Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya. i 

The election of delegates to the Congress session at Tripuri engrossed the 
attention of the Congressmen of Bengal. Although on the surface, there were 
no clear out party divisions, four distinct groups appeared to be actually contes¬ 
ting tbc elections. First, there were the adherents or Bj. Bubhas Chandra 13ope, 
the Congress President, then the Khadi Group (consisting of the orthodox 
followers of Mahatma Gandhi, led by Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghose), next 
those known as the Kiron Sankar Roy Group, and last, the young Congress 
Socialists, headed by Dr. Biiresh (.Chandra Baiinerjee. 

In the Bind Assembly, Mr. Vazirani, Finance Minister, speaking on the 
question of members and tlie Oath of Allegiance, said that it was not incomi>a- 
tihle with the Congress pledge of independence. 

2l8t. The ban on the entry of Beth Jamnalal Bajuj into Jaipur State was 
commented upon by Mahatma Gandhi in the Ha/ijnn. He wrote, ‘‘I can only 
hope against hope that the Jaipur authorities will shrink from precipitating an 
All-India crisis.” , i • , 

At Asansol town, stray assaults and stabbing to<)k ]na(C, as a result ot >ynich 
one Hindu was killed and IB persons belonging to both communities, Hindus 
and Moslems, were it»j tired. ... 

The Travancore Btate Congress ^ decided to resort to direct action if cerhiin 
conditions were not satisfied within i) weeks. 

A resolution urging the Vomidcte scrapping” of the i)resent constitution and 
the immiHliate inlroduction of full responsible Government based on adult 
franchise, was passtxl. 

22nd. As a sKpiel to a “Hyderabad Day” demonstration, nearly 40 persons were 
injured, in a Hindu-Moslem clash at Delhi. 

23id. The Indian Industries Conference was opened by His Excellency the Viceroy 
in Bombay. He laid stress on the nctNl for coordination of industrial effort. 

In the Biiul Assembly, the Bpeaker entered into an elaborate explanation of 
what was meant by the Congress goal of Puma Bwaraj. He was asked, whether 
the declaration hy’tho leader of the Congress Party, Dr. Chuitram (ddwani, that 
he had taken the oath of all(‘giance with a “mental reservation” affected his 
right to sit in the House. Jlie Bi>cakor ruled tliat the declaration did not affect 
Mr. Gidwani’s ]H)sition as a member of the House. 

The Htutcmeuls re : election of Congress Jhesidont, issued by ^laulana Abul 
Kalam A'/ad and Bj. Bublias Chandra Bose gave lise to eoiisideiable sjavulation 
in |(»litical eiicles on the result of the eleetion of the next ITcsidcnt of the 
Indian National (’ongress, In his statement, Bj. Bose remarked, “It is widely 
belie\eil that there is a pros| ect of a compromise on the Federation scheme 
hetween the Right Wing of the Congiess and the British Government during 
the eorning year.” 

A statement was issuctl over the signature of 7 members of the Working 
Committi'c of the Congress apjicaling to Bj. Bose to withdraw from tlie contest. 

His Exeelleiuy the Viceroy in his reply to an address presented by a 
deputation of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber at Government House (Bombay) 
touched upon the Ru]>ce Ratio, Protection, the Ottawa Agreement and tlie 
Indianisation of the Defence and other services—His Excellency rejected the 
plea of the deputationists for the reduction of the Ru] m Ratio. 

IIis Excellency the Viceroy, speaking at tlie Orient Club, Bombay stressed 
on the supreme urgency and imi>ortance of the inauguration of Federation in 
India without any delay. 

24 Ui. At a meeting of the members of the Calcutta branch of the European 
Association, problems relating to the defence of India, Federation, tlie Budget 
of the Government of India and Commercial relations between Great Britain 
and India were discussed. 

Mahatma Gandlii, in a Press interview at Bardoli, said tliat the Congress 
would be negiading its duty ifi having the power, it shrank from using it and 
allowed the spirit of the Jaipur State to be “crushed” for want of support 
from the Congress. 

Bj. Subhas Chandra Bose, replying to the statement of seven members of the 
Working Committee, said, ^The Presidential election is wholly an affair of the 
delegates and s^uld be left to them. I«t the Right Wing who are in a 
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det’ided majority in the Congress, make a gesture to the Left Wing by accepting 
a Leftist candidate even at this late hour.” 

25th. His Excellency the Viceroy, in rejdy to an address presented to him by 
a deputation of the Rombay Chamber oi Commerce at Government House, 
declared that he was determined to do all that lay in his power to bring about 
the inauguration of an All-India Federation with the minimum of delay. 

Dr. Tattabbi Sitaramayya announced, in a statement issued from Bardoli, 
that he w'ould eontest the Vresidential election, in which the other candidate 
was Sj. Sublias Chandra Bose. “I cannot”, said he, “withdraw in favour of 
Mr. Bose, because I must not resist the will of valued colleagues.” 

Sarilar Patel, in a statement, replied to the “amazing statement” by Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose, and revealed that at an informal consultation at Bardoli (at 
which Sj. Bose was not ])resent, but Mahatma Gandhi and I’andit Nehru were) 
“we were clearly of the opinion that it was unnecessary to re-elect kSj. Hubhas 
Chandra Bose. 

Hj. Barat Chandra Bose, in a statement, disapiuovcd of the ste]) taken by the 
seven members of the Working Committee in issuing the statement, a; king Bj. 
Subhas Chandra Bose to withdraw from the contest of I’residential election. 

The Chota Nagpur Bejniration licague ])a8sed a resolution demanding the 
creation of a 8e[)arate Governors ]U'ovincc for C'hota Nagjmr. 

In the Bind Legislative Assembly, the proceedings were markcxl by a stormy 
passage at arms between the Premier and the Congress grou]>, when Khan 
liahadur Allah lUix opened his defence of the Government’s assessment orders 
with a strong criticism of the Congress Party, members of whicli, he slated, 
were occupying benches not by virtue of iiuiividual merit, but because they had 
contested the elections on the Congress ticket. 

26th. His Excellency the Viceroy, in his reply to an address from the committee of 
the Euro])ean Association, Bombay, cxpresscul the view that the sclu me of Fechua- 
tion outlined in the Government of India Act, 1935 affordc'd the only possible 
solution of the numerous problems of India. 

In the Council of Btate, the Imome Tax Bill came up for consideration. The 
Bill ran to .bO pages covering a\)Out 90 clauses : the main clauses dealt with the 
prevention of fraudulent evasion of tax and the legal avoidance of payment, to 
increase penalties for tax dodgers and make the tax more eciuitable. 

Pandit Jawhar Lai Nehru issued a statement from Alniora. on the Cojjgress 
Presidential contest and said that Federation could not he an issue in the 
election, as it seemed to him to be “monstrous” for any Congressman to think 
in terms of a comi)romise on that subject. He was not o|)]'osed to an election 
eontest ])rovided definite ]>r()grammcs and ]>olicies were in eonllict. 

Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose, in a Btahunent, repeated his fears regarding 
Federation, and said that it was generally believed that a prospei tivc list of 
Ministers for the Federal (bibinet had already been drawn iij). He also repeate<l 
his offer to withdraw, if a “genuine” anti-Fcderationist were acce[)tcd as 
Congress Presiden t. 

27th. Mr. M. N. Mookerjeo, (Bihar) ad<lressing a gathering of students of 
the Calcutta University discussed the possibilities of employment which the 
coal industry and trade ofli'red to educated and commercially minded youths. 

Brijut Subhas Chandra Bose issued another statement giving his version of the 
issues involved in the Congress Presidential election. He also said that in 
order to maintain the unity and the solidarity of the Congress it was essential 
that the IT’esident should command the confidence of both the Right and Left 
wings of the Ongress as Pandit Nehru did in a magnificent manner. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad issued a statement recalling a past declaration on 
Federation by Bj. Bose and after complainin^j: against its lack of clarity ended 
by saying, T wonder if any of the so called Right wing members of the Congress 
Workint^ Committee has said anything approaching to this/’ 

Swami Bahajananda Saraswati and Mr. Jai I’rakash Narain, the Kisan and 
Socialist leaders, respectively, issued a joint statement on the Congress Presiden¬ 
tial election. The statement said, “We do not think that even those who do not 
agree with his views believe that Bj. Bose would not be an asset to the Congress 
Presidentship at the present juncture.” 

Acharya Narendra Dev, in a statement td the Press, said, “There is no question 
of Right or I^eft in this matter. Every delegate should consult only the best 
interests of the country and cast his vote in ah unbiassed manner”. 
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28th. Mahatma Gandhi, in an article, in the Harijan drew attention to the increa- 
Binp: indiflciplinc of Conj^ircssmcn. He also said, “My time and that of co-workers 
is largely taken ii)) in wading through complaints about corruption among 
Congressmen.” In another articde in the Harijan, on ‘‘The States” Mahatma 
Gandhi remarked “the movement for liberty within the States is entering a new 
stage.” 

At the annual meeting of the Bengal Mill Owners’ Asseciation, the President 
dis(;u8sed various problems affecting the cotton industry in Bengal. 

7'he Maharam of Bikniiir, at a State banquet given by the Maharaja of 
Travancore, said, “Our States are at present going through a most critical period 
and there are various problems of great moment whi(‘h demand our attention. 
The nee<l therefore, for perfwt concord and joint deliberations and concerted 
action is greater to-day than it was at any other time.” 

2Sth. Srijut Subhas Chandra Bose polled a majority of votes at the Congress 
Presidential election held simultaneously in all the 21 linguistic Congress provin¬ 
ces excbiding Mohakoshal (C. P. Hindi). Sj. Bose led by 204 votes. 

Dr. Rajeudra Prasad, in a statement on the Gaya communal clash, appealed 
for harmony specially in view of the Bakrid festival. 

Professor Jlumayun Kabir, presiding at the Paridpiir District Teachers’ Con¬ 
ference, urged the need for the reoiganization of tlic system of education in 
this country. 

At the Moslem League I’olitical (’onfcrence at Taicknow, the 8j>eech of Maulana 
/.afar All, the Punjab ^klosli in leader, was com-iliatory in regard to the Hindu 
]H‘Oi)lc not chall(‘ugiug to the Congress and the liiiidu 8abha leaders. 

A m(‘eting of the Sub-Committee of the All-India Moslem league was held at 
Lahore, fur organizing deputations to foreign countries and to Provinces in 
India. 

30th. 3'he Council of State, New Delhi, ]•asae<l the Bill to amend the Indian Cotton 
Cess A(*t, as passed by the I legislative Assembly. 

The election of P>eiigali quota of (is members to the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee concluded : Dr. B. C. Roy ]iolled the largest number of votes. Among 
those who were unsuccessful in the elections were Sj. Sarat (diandra Bose and 
Mr. ,1. 0. Gu]>ta, Leader and Chief whip respectively of the Congress Party in 
the Bengal Assembly 

The fhrcatone<l cri.sis in Jaipur State drew dangerously near. Seth Jamnalal 
Jlajaj, Treasurer of the Lidijui National Congress was evidently determined to 
defj’ (he ban imposed by the .Taipur Durbar on his entry into the State. 

A Calcutta (Jazette c.xtraordinary published the provisions of the Calcutta 
Munici]>al (Amendment) Bill, 19;iO.~It was proposed to have separate electorates 
for Muslims. 

Mahatma (Jandhi issued a statement on the re-election of Sj. Subhas Chandra 
Bose as President of the Congress. He sai<i, “Mr. Subhas Bose has achieved a 
decisive victory over his op}>onent Dr. Pattablii Sitaramayya. 1 must confess that 
from the very beginning I was decidedly against his re-election for reasons into 
which I nee(f not go. I do not subscribe to his facts or the argument in his 
manifestos. I think that his references to his colleagues were unjustified and 
unwortliy. Nevertheless I am glad of his victory and since I was instrumental 
in including Dr. Pattablii not to withdraw his name as a candidate when Maulana 
Aztid withdrew, the defeat is more mine than his......... 


February 1939 

Chief Events :—The Durbar-Praja Mandal clash at Jaipur continued : 
Seth Bajaj arrested three times—Satyagraha at Rajkot ; Mrs. Gandhi and 
Miss Manihen Patel arrested—Communal Riot at Cawnpur—Assemblage 
of Eastern States Agency Rulers at Calcutta—Budget introduced in several 
Provincial Assemblies —Om Mandali affairs in Sind : Ministerial tangle— 
Resignation of eleven out of 13 Congress Working Committee Members, 
issue being difference with Sj. Bose over the policy of the Congress—Death 
of His Excellency Lord Brabourne, the Bengal Governor. 
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Ist Seth Jamrialal Bajaj, leader of the Proja Mondal of Jaipur reached Jaipur 
to defy the ban on his entry into the State. He was arrested by the Inspector- 
General of police. 

The Jaipur Durbar issued a statement in reply to Mahatma Gandhi’s criticism 
of its policy re : Praja Mondal : the communique stated inter alia^ “Mr. (Tandhi 
attempts to place the whole responsibility in this connexion on the ‘Britisli 
Prime Minister’ (of the State). He apparently is not aware that the Jaipur 
Government is His Highness the Maharaja-in-CMuncil and not a single individual. 
Any allegation to the contrary is not according to facts.” 

Tlie Exe(‘iitive Committee of the Congress Nationalist Party of Bengal issued 
a stalcment in connexion with M. Gandhi’s statement on the Congress 

Presidential election. “Mr. Gandhi’s staiement.has come upon the country 

as an extremely unpleasant surprise. Although it has not come too s^wn, people 
in general least expected it. Mr. Gandhi a])pcarH to have taken a too personal 
view of things, for at no stage of the election, did he publicly ai)pcar on the 
scene.” 

2nd. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose met Pandit Jawharlal Nehru at Santiniketan 
(Viswabhnrati-Tagore University) and discussed wilh him the implication of tlie 
Congress Presidential ele(*tion. 

At Jaipur, the Praja iMandalists were rather bewildered but not discouraged 
by the abrui)t end to the wholly unsatisfactory manner in whicli the first stage 
of the campaign einh'd. 

IMr. R.ama Ihiii, Agent to the Governor-Gen<Mal of India in v^outh Africa, 
submitted a memorandum to the Asiatic. Land laiws Commission which was 
inquiring into the evasion by the Indian community of laws restricting them 
from acquiring ownershij> of land. 

A resolution was adoitted liv the Maldah District Political (’onferein'c (Rengal) 
emiiodying “India’s National Jtemand”. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose presiiled. 

The Jaijiur Durbar in laqdy to Mahatma Gandhi’s statement on Pajkot and 
Jaipur, denied the fact that the Jaiinir I’rimc Minister was wliolly to blame. 

3rd. Airs. Kasturbai Gandhi, wife; of Alahatma Gamllii and Miss Alaniben Patel 
were arresteil at Rajkot on tlnar entering the State to oiler Satyagraha. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in an interview with a reiiresentative of the Asso- 
eiateil Press re : Congress Presidential election, observed, “It will always be 
my aim and object to try and win M. Gandhi’s confidence for the simple reason 
that it will be a tragic thing for me if I succeed in winning the confidence of 
other people hut fail to win the confidence of India’s greatest man.” 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement to the I’ress in reply to the Government 
of India’s communique on the affairs of the Rajkot State. 11c said, “The 
communiques issued by the Government of India aj)d the Jaipur Government 
on my Btateraents on Rajkot and Jaipur are remarkable for sins of omission and 
suppression.” 

In the Central TjOgislative Assembly, the Budget session o])cned. Sir N. M. 
Sarcar, Law Member, introduccel the Bill to amend the Insurance Act and Mr. 
C. M. G. (dgilvie, llefenee Secretary, introduced the Bill to provide for tlie 
creation of four new naval reserve forces in India. 

4th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Delhi, a resolution recommending that 
imme<liate steps Hliould be taken to give notice of India’s intention to witlulraw 
from the League of Nations, w^as discussed. Mr. T. B. A. Chettiar moved the 
resolution on the League. J'he House passed without a division an adjournment 
motion to discuss the recrudeaceuc of anti-Indian riots in Burma. 

Air. Barat Chandra Bose, in the course of his ])ve8idential speech at the Bengal 
Provincial Political Conference, at Jairaiguri, observed, “IJiore is no doubt that 
some attempt to impose the unwaiitea Federal scheme is imminent. The j>ro- 
nouncements of the Viceroy and other high officials are pointers in this direettion. 
It is a mistake to assume that, so far as the Congress is concernetl, Federation 
is a dead issue.” 

Mr. N. R. Sarcar, Finance Minister, Government of Bengal, performed the 
opening ceremony of the industrial syndicate organised by ex-aetenus, and replied 
to an address of welcome. 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha passed a resolution at New 
Delhi, advising the Hindus not to join the Congress but to join the Mahasabha. 
Mr. V. D. Savarkur was in the chair. 
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His Excellency Sir John Hubback, Governor of Orissa, replying to an address 
of welcome by the rni mhcrs of the Balasorc District Islam Association, naid a 
compliment to tlie Clrissa Ministers in respect of their attitude towaras the 
Moslem community. 

5th. Seth Jamnalal Rajaj was arrested at the railway station of Tikri Banri between 
Kcengus and Sikar, 

The Bengal I’rovincial Political Conference, at Jalj>aiguri, jiasscd a resolution 
on Federation calling upon the British (iovernment “to concede the princii)le of 
self-d(‘termina!i()n to India aufl recognize in its entirety the constitution which 
the Congress will submit in iiccordainjc wdth po])iilar will. Hj. Subhas Chandra 
Bose, the Congress lha'sident, addressing the conferenee, emphasized the need for 
unity among all rlasscs and comn\uui\ics in India in her fight for freedom. Bj. 
Bose said, “wo want Bwaraj for every (M)inmuiiity and creed.” 

Mr. B. J. Kh(*r, 1 I'Mnicr, Coveinment of Bombay, in a statement on the liberty 
of the Press said, “Wl'.ile the (;o\eminent fully recognize the need of preserving 
full froedoni to tin? Ibcss, it <-an!K)t ]>eniut delil)orHtc attempts made by news- 
]>a]><;rs and individuals to embitter relations between the sister commnnitii^s, or to 
incite the coinmimilics to act in a way which is bound to result in a breach of 
the peace.” 

6th. Ifis lli'dincss the (Jackw.-ir of Baroda died at Bombay at 8-1") P. 

In the Bihar Assembly. Dr. Syod Mahmud, .Miuisier, replying to an allegation 
of favouritism in a]>pointmcnts, made a sfaleinent. that competency w.as the cii- 
terion which the (Iovernment appliisl specially in the case of technical api>oint- 
imnits and that they were nut induemed by provincial or communal (‘onsidera- 
tions. 

Mr. Kaicndra Prasad addressed the Congress Constructive Workers’ Conference 
at Snii (Birblutm). He said that Bwaraj conhl not be bargained for. They must 
si rive for it through the Congress constructive isrogramine and by including a 
spirit of self-hell). 

7th. The. (rovernor-tfencral disallowed an ailjournment motion in the Central 
Assembly to discuss the Government of India’s “failure to secure representation 
for Indian Moslems at the Palestine Conference.” d'he Central Assembly also 
rejected tlu' Naval Beserve Imrees Diseii)lmc Bill by .uO voles to 4"). 

In the I'. P. Assembly, Mr. Burendra Bahadur Bingh aske<l the Government 
f(>r a list of jaMSons whose properties were coufiseated after the ‘Mutiny’, and 
also a list of those who jia<l been granted propt‘rties for loyalty to a 
“foreign power”. iMr. Huknm Bing, replying to the question, said that the (iovern- 
in(*nt iiad no information. If tlie members Jiad any suguc-stiofi to make (lOvcrii- 
ment would be glad to rweive it. 

.Ml. Ram Itavalu Biugh, Sjweaker of the Bihar Assembly, raised the question of 
the dignity amf integrity of the chair, which, he said, was challenged by Mr. M. 
Yiinus, leader of the .Moslem Independent Party by casting aspersions in the 
integrity of the chair by a letter relating to the rc-allotmeiit of seats in the 
Chamber. 

Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj was releasctl at the frontier of Bharatpur Btate, close to 
the United Provinces boundary. 

8th. At the conference in C’alcutta. of Congressmen from different parts of India, 
who supported the re-election of Sj. Bubhas Chandra Bose, the unauimous opinion 
was expressed that the (^ongress should stiffen its attitude of hostility towards 
Uic all-India Federation scheme. 

A demonstration was stagevl by IMoslems in Calcutta in support of the Arabs’ 
demands in Palesiiuc, in connextion with the “All-1 lulia Palestine Day.” 

In the II. P. Assembly, statistics regarding communal disturbances w'cre placed 
on the table in answer* to a question by Mr. Shokatali Khan ; the statement 
showed that since the Congress Ministry assumed oflice 24 communal distur¬ 
bances had occiuTtHl in 17 distriets up to October 1938. 

9th. The Central Assembly ])assed the first reading of Mr. M. A. Kazimi s Bill to 
consolidate and classify the provisions of Moslem law aiid to remove doubts as 
to the effect of the renunciation of Islam by a marriage tie. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of a statement issued to the Press observed, “The 
more I think of what is ha})pening in Btates in India. I sec nothing but a dark 
future for this unhappy land if the Paramoiint Power remain a helpless witness 
to the tragedy that is being enacted in the Princes’ India for, what is happening 
2 
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in Rajkot and Jaipur, is but a sample of what is going to happen presently in 
other States.” 

lOth. The Central Assembly started with a division, which the opposition won, 
on Mr. T. S. A. Chettiar’s resolution asking for India’s withdrawal from the 
League of Nations. A resolution urging the termination of the Indo-llurma 
Trade Regulation order was passed Avithout a division. 

Bardiir Vallabhbhai Patel, in a letter to 8j. Huhhas Chandra Hose on behalf of 
himself and 11 otlier colleagues on the Working Committee, intimated that with 
a view to avoiding any embarrassment to 8j. Rose in striking ids own tune of 
policy at tlie Tri]niri session of the Congress, he and others of his way of think¬ 
ing would like to be relieved of the menii)ershi|) of tlie eonnnittce within a month, 
which would give Sj. Rose suflieiejit time to elioose his eolleagues. It Avas stated 
that the decusion was taken “after due delil)eration and mutual (‘onsultalion 
among the members”. 

11th. Mahatma Gandhi writing on Jai})ur in the Harijan stall'd, “I’he r(*ader 
should know the distinction between the .laipur struggle and (lie Rajkot one 
The Kajkot sti’uggle is frankly for n‘Sj)ousibl(! Govern men l within the State and 
is now for redeeming the Ruler’s ])romise to his j)eoj*le dhe Jaipur struggle 
is on a very small and narrow issue, d'hc one poUtiv-al association of .laijmr has 
been virtually declared illegal for the oiliMiee of pleading for responsible 
Government.” 

A communal clash occurred at Cawn]>ore, folloA\ing an attack on a Hindu 
marriage party wliich was proi^eeding with music along Meston Road, near a 
mosque. Curfi'vv older was cnfoioed. 

His Highness the IMaharaja of Kashmir aunouneed a furthi'r stage in thi' 
constitutional advance of Jammu and Kashmir State at Jammu, in tlie form of 
a proclamation. 

12lh. The eommunal riot at Cuwnpore assumed alarming pnqHUtioii : IJ persons 
W'cre killed and 1 Hi injured. 

Seth .Tamualal Rajaj was arrested on his third attempt to (inter Jaipur Slalt;. 

His Excellency Sir Hoherl Reid, Go\('rnor of Assam, ti'ntatively agreed to the 
proposal i)Ut forward by his Council of Ministei-s for the abolition of the remain¬ 
ing Commissioneisliip in the J’rovince. 

In the annual reiiort of the Department of Induslrit's, Rengal, for PJ.'18-J9, there 
was a rcferemic as to the growing industrial eonsciousness among the edueated 
classes in Rengal. 

13th. The eommunal riot at Cawnpore showed signs of abating : 29 persons were 
believed to have been killed and al>(>iit 22U injured as the result of the riot. 

Ill the United Provinces Assembly, Pandit (tovind Rallahh I’ant, the ITemier, 
in his statement on the riots, sounded a warning that stern action avouM he 
taken not only against the actual ofleiidcrs but against those aaJio by their action 
caused ))anic or disorder. 

Khaw.ija 8ir Na/dmuddin, Home Minister, Rengal, replying to an adjournment 
motion in the Rengal Legislative Council, made a statement denying that there 
were any communal riots in the Noakhali District, 

In the Council of vStatc (New Delhi) 8ir Jagadish Prasad rejdying to a question 
by Mr. Rrijlal Riyani, said that as far as the (hjvcrnment of India were aware, 
there were no statutory social restrictioiifl on Indians resident in the various 
colonics and dominions. 

14lh. I") Rulers and 20 Ministers met in conference in Calcutta to take stock of 
the position in the Eastern States Agency 9'he I’aja Hahib of HaraikclU said, 
“Wc arc here to-day, to discuss the details of a i»ossible form of constitution, 
which Avill meet the needs of the situation and Avill be workable in the peculiar 
circumstancco of the States.” 

The Central Assembly passed Mr. K. M. Kaznii’s Rill to consolidate the law 
relating to divorce for Moslem women. 

In the Orissa Assembly, the plight of the co-operative movement in North 
Orissa Avas voiced, when the Orissa Moneylenders’ Rill was discussed. 

In the Bombay Assembly, Mr. A. B, Latthe, Finance Minister, in presenting 
the Budget announced that complete prohibition would be introduced in Bombay 
City and suburbs from August 1, 1939 ; this would result in a loss of Rs. 120 
lakhs (in revenue). 
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The Bihar AeBcrably adopted the Finance Minister’s motion for circulating the 
Municii)al Amendment Bill for eliciting public opinion. 

I*andit Jawharlal Nehru, in his j)re8idcntial address to the All-India States’ 
Peoples Conference at Ludliiana said that the States were setting the face for 
India, and said that ’‘tlie Congress will certainly intervene in the State if the 
India Covernment intervene to crush the people.” 

15th. His Excellency Sir Maurice Hallctt, K. C. S. I.. C. I. E., was appointed to 
be the Covernor of the United Provinces from December, 1939 and the Hon. Sir 
F. A. Stewart, K. C. I. K., C. S. I., to be Covernor of Bihar from December, 1939. 

In the Bengal Uegislalive Assembly, the Finance Minister, Mr. Nalini Ranjan 
Sarkar, in introducing the Budget Estimates for 1939-10, announced that he 
would introduce two taxation measures during the session of the Assembly, 
calculated to yield additional revenue of Bs. 12 lakhs a year : (1) a betting tax 
on dog-racing and (2) an uiigraduated tax of Bs. 3U a year on professions, trades 
and callings and emidoyments, exempting those wdio do not pay income-tax. 

The Central Assembly j^assed a non-olheial resolution urging encouragement of 
the manufacture of mutclus as a cottage industry by increasing the rebate on 
hand-made matches and reducing the license fees on the producing concerns. 

16th. In the Central Assembly, there was a general debate on the Railway Budget, 
a variety of questintm raui^ing from major ]'.olicy, iinaiices, rates and eonstruetion, 
to iusigi»iti*ant detail ol i>rL'anisiiti<m ma»lc the proceedings rather liv'cly. 

In tiu! Indian bonds ('nU' k'ss, in Calcutta, interesting intorniatioii about roads 
in India was rioi'alcd ; the lirsi two jiapcis were : “Soils in relation to roads” 
i)y Mr. < f. \\'. D. Bicadar, i i jiLiuci'r, Curdaspnr and “The use of soil 

srabilizatinii in unm(‘'ancd and metallcil loads in India” bv Mr 8, B. Meiira. 
'Ihe fact that only one third of India’s roads -vvere metalled was stressed in 
another {'Uj cr. 

d'he agtarian (lis)uitc in the Ihirdwan l'i^llict (Ikmgal) against the payment ot 
Canal dues culminated in llio arrest oi I'-i volunteers including the Icadcis of a 
group of Sat>agrahis. 

llis I'Nallcd llighiH'ss the Nizam of Hyderabad issueil a firman cotitaining an 
appeal for nuily and public co-oi»eration with the Co\crnmcnt of Hyderabad. 

17lli. V. D. Savaikar, rrcsident of the .\11-Tndia Hindu Maliasabha, addressing 

Ihe Hiiiilu 8al)lia Conbuence at Ivlinlna, strongly criticized the j'olicy of the 
Congress Co\(nnmcnts of ).la<-ating Mahomeilans at the cost of Hindus, in (he 
jirovinccs where the latter weic in a majoiity. 

His Kxcclhmcy il.e (iovernor ol Bengal accepted tlic resignation of the Hon. 
Shamsuddiii Ahme<l us a member of the Council of Ministers. There was a 
redisiribution of poi tfolu»s. 

At the All-ludia State's I copies’ Conf(‘reiice, at Ludhiana, the affairs in various 
States, ])avticiilaiiY Bajki>t, Jaipur and Hyderabad were discussed at length. The 
conference concluded its session. 

Le^iding members ol the Braja Mandal. Jaipur State, were sentenced to vaiious 
terms of imprisonment. 

Om Afandlt Alluirs : The High Court consisting of Justices C. M. Lobo and 
E. Weston, delivering judgment at Karachi, held that on the material before 
them, there was nothing to show that the Om Mandli was being run for any 
wrongful purposes, 'ihey, however, remarked that as the present aj(plication (of 
Om Uadhe) was not served on the parents of the girls, they could not do any¬ 
thing in the matter, and dismissed the same. (It may be recalled that in a 
recent case, where two ]>are.nts seivnl l^ekliraj for tlie restoration of their 
daughters, die girls made sensational allegations in the court against I,,eklira]. 
The Hindus in the Province held numerous protest meetings urging the Govern¬ 
ment to ban the Om Mandli and denounced it as “subversive oi the sanctity of 
family life.”) 

18th. Maliatma Gandhi wrote two articles in the Harijan, one on Travancore and 
the other on Hyderabad State, advising that the Hyilerabad State Congress 
should continue the suspension of the Satyagraha movement. 

The Sind Budget revealeil a surplus of lls, 6,G8,(.KX). 

In the Council of State, the Railway Budget was discussed ; Mr. Hosain Imam 
urged that the Railway Department should make all efforts to increase revenue 
and reduce expenditure. 
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In the U. P. Assembly, the Premier jj:ave the official eslimate of the casual ties 
at Cawnpore, as 4- killed and about ‘dUO injured. Borne blX) ]ierson8 had been 
arrested. 

19th. The Bcn} 2 :al Hindu Babha Conference at Khulna (‘oncluded its session after 
several resolutions aiming; at the achievement of solidarity among Hindus were 
passed. Mr. Havarkar jiresided. 

Khan Bahadur M. Azizul Haque, Vice-Chancellor, (.'ulcutta University, in 
opening the Nadia district primary school teachers’ conference laid stress on the 
imjiortance of primary education in the building up of a nation. 

His Highness the Aga Khan said at Karachi, that he held tlic view that the 
advent of Federation was certain, thoimh it may not be thiust on an iinwilling 
India. There would be substantial modifications. His Highness also said that 
he had been working for Hindu Muslim unity. 

20tb. In the Bihar Assembly, the Budget reveal(‘d “just balanced” estimates, only a 
surplus of Ks. 7.'),(XH) being exiiected. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru had a long talk ^\i(h INlahatma (Jandhi at Wardha, 
during which they reviewed tlic situation arising from tlie re-election of Bj. Bubhas 
Chandra Bose as the President. 

His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda issued a proclamation annourn-ing 
Keforms in the Blate—the creation of an enlargeil Hhara Babha with an elected 
majority based on a wide tcrritoiial franchise. 

2l8t. In the Central Assembly, Bir G. B. Bajpai, in rejdy to Air. T. B. Avanashilin- 
gam Chettiar, stated that the Central Advisory Board of Kdiication had jieuerally 
a^qiroved the ])rinciple of the Wardha srhemc which was one of education 
through activity. 

22nd. Thirteen of the fifteen members of the All-Tndia (’oiigress M'orking 
('ominittec resigned from the Camimiltce following an informal (•(•nlcicn. e witli 
Mahatma Gandhi at Wardha. They i\ere : Banlar Vallal)bliai I’atel, Alaulaiia 
Abul Kalam Azud, Dr. llajendra Prosad, Airs. Borojini Nai<lu, Air. B. 
Desai, Dr. P. Bitaramayya, Mr. B. Deo, Mr. H. Alehtab, Air. Kripalaui, 
Khan Abdul Gatfar Khan, Air. ,1. Daulatram, Air. Baja] and Pandit Nehru. 
The principal reasons for the resignations were ditfcrcnia's \vitli Bj. Bubhas 
Chandra Bose over the })olicy of the Congress and tlie feeling tliat Bj. Bose 
should be free to choose a Cabinet that rej)resenteil Ids ^i('ws. Bardar Patel 
and his colleagues stressed in their communication to Bj. Bose that the time 
had come for the Congress to have a clear cut policy, not based on a compromise 
between ditlering grouiis in the ]tarty. 

In the Bengal Tegislative Council, the Budget was discussed critically, 
the Ktiro))ean Group accorded its su])i»ort to the Finance Alinister. 

In the (’cntral Assembly, the cut motion moved to discuss the ‘‘inade¬ 
quate representation of Aloslems in the railway services” was passed without 
a division. 

23rd. The death occurred in Calcutta of His Fixcellciicv TiOrd Brabournc, 
Governor of Bengal. Aluny tributes were paid to His Excellency in both 
Houses of the Central Legislature. Following the death of Lord Braboiirne, the 
King approved oi the appointment of Bir 11. N. Keid, Governor of Assam, 
to act as Governor of Bengal and Mr. Henry .loscidi Twyanham, Chief 
Becretary to the Government of Bengal, to act as Governor of Assam. 

In the Bihar Assembly Air. Jamuiia Kurji ( Congress ) speaking on 
the Budget, reiterated the charge that the Alinistry was bent ujion ai)i)Ointing 
iion-Biharis. 

Ill the U. P. Assembly, the Premier indicated that one of the interesting 
features of his Budget would be the revision of the scale of pay and of the 
conditions of service of all low paid employees of the Government and not 
merely of police constables. 

Mr. M. N. Roy, presiding over the Burma Valley Youth Conference at 
Sylhet, observed, “'ilic field of jxilitical activity of all the radicals and revolu¬ 
tionaries is the Congress. It has grave defects, and radicals inside it e^erience 
great difficulties in working accoraing to ^ their will and conscience. But the 
Congress is a mighty instrument created Ky the masses. It must be utilized 
for the liberation of the masses. If that task is neglected by Bic radicals, it 
may be utilized by others as an instrument againt the masses,” 
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24th. Bir Ro))ert Reid aHsumcd cliarge as Governor of Bengal. 

In the United rrovinces Assembly, the Budget showed a deficit of Rs. 45 
lakhs. 

In the Central Assembly, Sir G. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Education, Health 
and Lands l)e])artmcnt) made a statemeut on the situation in South Africa 
with regard to the ])ro])OBed land legislation in South Africa affecting Indians 
resident in the Union. 

Mahatma Gandlii issinxl a statement announcing his decision to go to 
Rajkot on a “mission of peace”; the Satyagraha in Riijkot State was 
8us|:)ended. 

In the Orissa Assembly, the Budget revealed a deficit of Rs. 18,3r),rXX). 

In the Boml)ay Legislative Council, the Biulge.t proposals ’v^el■c discussed. 
Prof. C. Mahajani, while welcoming the rural u]-lift and educational policies 
of the Government, criticize<l their taxation proposals, which, he thought, would 
lead to economic financial disaHter. 

Mahatma Chindhi contributed three articles in the Harijnn on events in three 
Btates, Travancorc, Liiubdi and Jaijuir ; the first advised the Travancore 
State Congressmen to ensure complete non-violence before embarking on a 
Satyagraha. 

2Cth. Sj. Subhas Chainira Bose, the Congress President, accejded the resignation 
tendered by 15 membeiH of the Congress Working C'ommittee. In view’ of the 
accei)tance of the above resignations, the Congress Parliamentary Bub-Committee 
stood dissolved. Mr. J. T». Krii>alaui's a)>i‘ointmeut as General Bccretary 
of the All India Congress Committee also terminated with the accoplance of 
his resignation. As a result of the <lissolution of the Congiess Parliamentary 
Bul)-Committee tlie Power of the tVnumitte<‘ were veste<l in the remaining tw’O 
members of the Working Committee. Provisional arrangement w'cre being made 
to appoint a C'ongress leader to take charge from Air. Krii alani. 

27th. Bj Bubhas C'bandra Bose, in his letter afcepting the resignations of the 13 
members of Ihe Congress Working Committee. ho]-ed that the leaders would 
give liim co-operation and assistance in the discharge of his duties as the Con¬ 
gress President. 

In the Ben<:al I>egislative Assembly, there was an atmos]'here of exeitement 
and lively achate when the House met to consider the Calcutta Munici¬ 
pal Amendment Bill. 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, the Budget Estimates for 1939-10 revealed 
a surplus of Bs. 0 lakhs. 

The Assam IVlitieal C.\:>ufercnee at Golaghat adoj.trd a resolution opposing the 
proposed Federal scheme contained in the Government of India Act. 

28th. His Excellency the Viceroy, speaking at a Btate hanauet at Jaipur, said that 
the maintenance of gocnl relations between a Ruler aud bis subjects was more 
important to-day than ever. 

In the Central Assembly, Bir James Grigg, Finance Alemher presented his 
last Budget, lie announced only a single measure of fresh taxation—the 
doubling of the Customs duty on imported raw cotton. 


March 1939 

Chief Events : —Mahatma Gandhi’s fast on Rajkot issue—Communal 
dishes in a number of U. P. Towns and near Calcutta—Session of 
the Indian National Congress at Tripuri : the Pant Resolution on 
Congress Leadership discussed : Sj. Bose’s ‘aspersion’ on old Working 
Committee members regretted : President’s plan of an Ultimatum to the 
British Government rejected—Annual session of the Chamber of Princes 
at New Delhi—Satyagraha in Travancore State. 

let. His Excellency Sir George Lumley, Governor of Bombay, inaugurating the 
Inter-Universities Conference in Bombay, emphasized “the important and dedsive 
part” which Indian Universities would have to play at this “most interesting 
aud vital period of Indian history.” 
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His Excellency the Viceroy, in his speech at the State banejnet in Jodhpur, 
said, “The decision as to the accession to the Federation of India is one for 
yc^ur IJighness to take, and neither in the case of Jodhpur nor in the case of 
any other State will any pressure iji regard to that decision be brought to bear 
upon a ruler.” 

Registration of foreigners in British India was proposed in a Bill published 
in a Gazette of India Extraordinary. 

Mr. Biswanath Das, the Orissa Rremicr, in replying to the Budget discussion 
in the Assembly, pointed out the need for sacrifices by the rich in favour of 
the poor. 

Mr. Mohan Lai Saxona, Mr. Satyanarain Sinha, randit K. D. Palliwal and 
seven other members of the (Vntral Assemldy and also members of the 
All-India Congress Committee sent a letter from New Delhi to Srijut Subhas 
Chandra Bose, urging him to withdraw, or substantiate, the charges made by 
him against the memliers of the Working Committee before the next meeting 
of the A. I. C. C. 

The Madras Andhra District Congress Working (Amimittce passed a resolution, 
ex])ressing complelc confidence and implicit faith in Alahatma Gandbi’s 
leadership appealing to him to continue to lead the country in its fight for 
freedom in the same manner as before. 

2nd. Mahatma Gandhi decided to undertake a fast if the demands sidmiitted to 
the Rajkot admiidstration were not considered—Mahatma Gandhi wiote a letter 
to the Inivbar embodying his final proj.osals for a conpaomise. 

The Cemference of Imlian rniveisities held in Ikmibay resolved that it i\as 
not desirable lo shorten tb.e length of the Degiee Coinse. d lie confc'reiice also 
dis(Mis>ed th(' possdiility of gic'ati'r co-opmation betwi'cn the riiiveisily and tlie 
broadcasting authoiities for organizing educational progianimes. 

Several )»ro])lems of great maj-'iiitmle uitli whi< li the (iovernmenl (.)f India 
was confronted in India, were lefeired to in a speecji by Loid /elland, the 
Secretary ol State for India, sj'caking at the dinner of the Liverpool t'hamlxT 
of CommtTce. lie said there was at present a liMle troiibh' going on in India, 
but it concenu'd the India of the iTinces .rather than the i)roviii»'es of British 
India, dhere had been some troidile betwei'ii the rrinces and their subjc'cls. 

Mahatma Gandhi started his fast at liajkot. 

At Cawnpore, in the course of a clash, ti\e persons wore killt'd ami ton injured. 

kSir George Cam])bell, in his ])resid(Mitial aihlress at the annual general meeting 
(in Calcutta) of the I’engal Chamber of ('ommerce, dealt with \arious matlcis 
relating lo trade, commerce and industry in India. 

Sj. 8ubhas Cliandra Bose, C’ongress Riesident, issued a sjatement replying 
to the various charges made against him after the I'residential election" by 
several members of the Congress Working Committee. Hj. Bose repealed his 
appeal to l‘andit Nehru to shake off his vacillation and give a luild ami correct 
lead to all the Radical and 1‘rogressivc forces in the country and assured Bandit 
Nehru of his loyal and ardent su])port. 

At the Conference of Indian Universities in Bombay, it was resolved that the 
medium of instruction at the different stages of education ui) to and including 
the Degree Course should, as far as possible, he the mother tongue of the student. 

At the annual session of the .famait-ul-Ulema-i-Ilind Conference, which opened 
at New Delhi, Dr. Hhaukatullah Hhah Ansari, Cliairrnan of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee, in his address drew the attention of the ulcraaa to the “ciitical situation” 
through w'hich the Muslims of India were passing in the struggle for freedom. 

4th. Mahatma Gandhi continued his fast at Rajkot. The Prime Ministers of the 
United Provinces, Bihar,' Orissa, the Central Provinces and Hind sent telegrams 
to the Viceroy requesting the Crown representative to intervene in Rajkot in 
view of the situation created by the Mahatma’s fast. 

The Advisory Council of Rajkot in a statement to the Press expressed the 
view that Mahatma Gandhi’s letter to the Thakur Halieb “is tantamount to 
an ultimatum and contains unreasonable demands, the acceptance of which prac¬ 
tically mean surrender by the Thakore Saheb of his rights as the Ruler or the 
State in obedience to outside dictation. 

The illness of Hj. Subhas Chandra Bose took a serious turn : his temperature 
shot up to 104 degrees, with all the former painful depressing symptoms. 

In a number of towns in the United Provinces, there were several instances 
of Hindu Moslem clashes; the situation was particularly serious in Benares 
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where the police had to open fire on riotous mobs. Curfew was enforced in the 
City. In Cawnnorc, there were 4 stray assaults resultirij^ in two deaths. 

The visit of tlie Viceroy and Lady Linlith<;ow to .lodhpur was concluded. His 
Excellency then visited Udaipur and speaking at the t^tate banquet stated that 
the development of a ])articular form of constitution for a State was a matter 
for the Ruler himself. 

Mahatma (landhi commented in the Harijan upon the settlement arrived at 
between the Itamdnijj: ITaja Sanp^li and the Ruler of Ttamdiiipr, a small State in 
the Bombay Kaniatak area -there was an ojq>ositioii to tliis scttlemcrit by certain 
extremist sections. 

5th. Mahatma Gandlii conlinued his fast at Rajkot: numerous messages not only 
from individuals hut from some of the Rrovincial (JovernmentH were sent to the 
Viceroy to inlervene. d'he Provincial Ministries of Boml)ay, Bihar, the Central 
Provinces and of some others threatened to resign, if action was not taken to 
ju'event the continuation of the fast l)y the Mahatma. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, ignoring mt^Iical advice and looking extremely w'eak, 
left llowrali station fur d'ripuri, to preside over the Con;.'res*?. 

A serious Iliridu .Mosh ni fracas lu*oke out at C>>ssij>orc, near Calcutta: a 
group of Jliinliis^ w(‘re celebrating hoU at the jum-tion of Cossipore Road and 
Gun and Shell hhftory Road with band and music. When an altercalion arose 
between the imMubcis of lliis partv and .Moshuns, stone tlirowing followed and 
soon a fijvas was in j.ntgrc'ss whi-h was promptly cliecked by the police. 

4 heie was further gra\e communal rioting at Benares ; the police and troops 
had to open liie on si>veral otaaiMoiih to disjtcrsf riotous mobs. 

Swaiui l^ahajananda Saiaswati, Pre^idcnl, All India Kishan Sabha addressing 
s(‘veral mectiiigs at .lubbulpoie suiut'^led to peasants to or-ai i/.o a march to 
4'rii»uri to jthi'-e their giit'\ani-es beioie the delegat(‘s an<l leaders of tlie t'ongress. 

6th, Sj. Subhas (diandra Bose, ConL:rc^s Prc>id(‘nt, arii\<'<l at d'rijmri : he had 
earlier di'trained at .Inbbulpoie and fiom tlience iietra\elled in an ambulance car. 

'I'he fourth day of Mahatma Gaiidhrs fast. Ills Excellency the Viceroy returntxl 
to New l)(;lhi, ha\ing curtailed his Rajputana tour in view of tlie situation 
erealed hy tlie l\Iahalma's fast, d’he Vi- oioy ieeei\ed a telegram from Mahatma 
Gandhi in his reply to His llxcellcncyV message. 

In a K«‘ries of communal clashes in mill districts near Cuhaitta. com)U'ising 
Naibati, litlagurh, Kbaidab, Kamarhati, in the Barrack]'Oie sul)-di\ision, and 
Muliabruz, near Garden Reach, one man was killed and nearly L'lo j^eoj Ic were 
injurcHl. 

The Provincial Board of Anglo-Indian and Einopean Education, Bengal, dealt 
with a number of important questions at tlieir meeting at Writers’ Building, 
Calcutta. 

The Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill was in the rml referred to a select 
committee without division, desjute iencwc<l attempts by the Congress to hold 
up the iiroi-etnlings of the Bengal Assembly. 

The Assam Provincial Moslem Students’ Conference was held at Sylhet. 
Mr. Abdul Matin ClioiuUuiri (ex-Minisler) presided. 

7lh. Mahatma Gandhi broke his fast on the receipt of an assurance from the 
Viceroy that the Thakoro Sidieb of Rajkot wouhl carry out the promises 
contaiued in his notification and that His Excellency would exert his influence 
to see that he did so. Mahatma Gandhi said that his licart was at Tripuri, but 
he had work to do at RajkoR the problem of the 8tatc brooked no delay. It 
would not do to tinker with it. The Princes must take heroic measures. 

The All India Congress Committee met at Trqmri. ^Maulana Abul Kalnm 
Azad, as the seniormost ex-President, occupied the chair in the absence of Bj. 
Bubhas Chandra Bose, who could not attend owing to the state of his 
healBi; moves were afoot to patch up the difthrenees which divided the Congress 
during the presidential election. Acaarya J. B. Ivrijialani presented the annual 
report. The r..efust8 submitted to Pandit Nehru Uie draft of a resolution on 
F^eration, eliminating the suggestions of an ultimatum to the British Govern¬ 
ment, and demanding the original resolution of anything savouring of censure 
on Congress policy so far pursued. 

In tlie Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarear, Finance 
Minister, introduced tlic Finance Bill seeking to raise additional revenue by 
imposing an ungraduated tax of Rs. 30 per annum on trades, professions, call¬ 
ings and employments, leaving out of its scope those who do not pay income 
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tax. The measure met with strong!: opposition from Congress and Krisak Proja 
members who sougiit delaying its consideration by motions for circulation and 
reference to a select Coininittce. 

In the Central Assembly, the Rajkot crisis and Tripuri Congress Committee 

attracted most of the C\)ngres8 members. The President admitted Mr. Abdul 

C^uaiyurn’s adjournment motion on Kenya. The motion sought to discuss the 
failure of the Government of India to secure the amendment of the existing 
])ractice with regard to the alienation and transfer of lands in the Kenya 

liigldands to Indians and the disquieting fact that non-British Ihiropean 
subjccds will receive i)referential treatment as against Indians. 

8th. Sj. Siibhas Chandra Bose presided over the All-India Congress Committee 

meeting at ’rri[)nri —he lay on an invalid’s chair carried by Congress volunteers. 
Main interest centred round the discussion of a resolution sponsored by Bandit 
G. P. Pant, wliich expressed eonfidenee in the old Working Committee and 
urged Sj. Bose to nominate the new Working (Gmmittoe according to Mahatma 
Gandhi’s wi hes. 

In the Central Assembly, Sir James CJrigg, Finance ^lembcr made a 

spirited re[>ly to liis critics, when the House resumed general discussion on the 

liudget.i\lr. Brojendra Narayan Chandhuri felt that the budget of this 

eountry were entirely subservient to the two '"Ls”, namely London and Lanca¬ 
shire, whose interest it was to see that no substantial changes were introduced 
in the Budget. 

Ctli. The A. I. C. (\ at Tripuri again discnsse<l the resoluiion which exiwessed 

conlidence in the old Woiking Committee, and urged Sj. Bose to nominate the 
new Working Committee according to iMahatma Gandhi’s wislu's. Sj. Siiblias 
(diandra Bose said that if the mover of the lesolntion Jiad in mind that, he (Sj. 
Bos(‘) liad cast any aspersions, he woiiM like to rept'at what he had said in an 
early statement that he had never east any aspersions against any member of the 
Working Cummittee, and that he had never d(^)nl)tcd the bonatldes of any member 
of that, Committee. 

Mahatma Gandhi conferred for two Iwmrs with rojuesentatives of the Praja 

Parishad at Rajkot, on tlu'ir future woik. 1I(^ wrote a letter to Mr. G. C. Gibson, 

President, Wcstein India States urging the withdrawal of tlie cjnergency regula¬ 
tions and lifting of the ban on newsj>apers. 

In the Assam Leaishitive Asscinblv, the Budget Estimates for lh30-10 revealed 
a delieit of Rs. 17,30,(U). 

loth. 'lire r)2nd. session of the Indian National Congress o\>ened in a tense 
atmos])here, following a adverse vote against the Presideiit’s group in the SnV)iects 

Committee earlier in the day.The !*resident Sj. Suhbas Chandra Bose 

did not attend the oi>ening session, in view of the state of his health and 
Maidana Abul Kalam Azad, as the seiiionnost ex-President, took the chair. 
Sj. Snhhas Chandra Bose could not jweBule over the mwting of the Buhje<ds 

Committee,.Maulana Azad ])re8ided : the agenda before the C’ommittec 

included Pandit Govinda Balhibh Pant’s reply to the del)ate on his resolution, 
which regretted the ‘aspersions’ cast against the members of the old Working 
Committee, roiteraled faitli in the jmlicy and }>rogrammc hitherto pursued 
under the guidance of Midiatma Gandhi, and recommended that the ])re8ideiit 
should nominate the Woiking i’omraittec for the year, in accordance wdth 

Mahatma Gandhi’s wdshes.All amendments were rejected and Pandit 

Pant’s resolution was ac(‘epted l)y ‘JIS votes to Pid. Bj. Bose, in his presidential 
address, referred to the events leading to the resignation of the Working Com¬ 
mittee, and said that his 8f)ect‘h had to be brief under extraordinary eircumstanees. 
The main issue he touched on was Federation. lie said: “1 must give clear and 
unequivocal expression to what I have been feeling for some time past. The lime 
has come to raise the issue of Bwaraj and submit our national demands to the 
British Government in the form of an ultimatum.” 

Mahatma Gandhi in an appeal to the Rajkot public recapitulated the history 
of the Htates’ notifications and the correspondence between the Viceroy and him¬ 
self and the happy termination of his fast. He emphasized that he had inten¬ 
tionally omitted the publishing of other materials known to him. He urged the 
need of truth and non-violence in the administration and in individual dealings. 

In tlie Bengal Legislative Council the Home Minister introduced the Calcutta 
and Subarban Police (Amendment) Bill. Opposition speakers launched a strong 
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attack against the measure and accused the Government of interfering with the 
fundamental rights and liberties of the people. 

11th. The Congress programme was altered in view of a grave turn in 6j. Subhas 
Chandra Rose’s illness. !->j. Bose remarkecl to Pandit Nehru, “I have not come 
here to go to hosj^ital in Jiibbulpore ; I would much rather die here than be 
removed elsewhere before the session is over.” Immediately after the Bubiects 
Committee meeting, and before the 0 }>cn session of the Congress all Gandhian 
leaders visited Bj. Bose, and informed him that they had de<dded to delete from 
Pandit Govind Ballabh I’ant’s resolution, passed in the Bubjet;ts Committee 
meeting on the luth., the portion relating to the expression of regret at the 
‘‘aspersions’' cast on certain past mcml)er8 of the Congress executive. The leaders 
also decided not to juit the resolution before the plenary session of the Congress 
but to refer it to the All-India Committee, to be taken up at a future convenient 
date. The biiRincss of major importance in the Bubjei-ts Committee was the 
discussion of Parnlit .lawharlal Nehru’s ‘national demand”. It was an anti- 
Federation resolution rcilorating uncompromising 0 })i>osition to the Federal part 
of the Government of India Act and determination to resist its imposition. 

Dr. Pattavi Sitaraniayya, Piosident of the Andhra I’rovincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee received an information that^ 50 women were arrested following a lathi 
charge on women Satyagrahis at Kalipatnam village, in the West Godavari 
District. 

Khan Bahadur Azizul llaque, Vice-Chancellor Calcutta University in course of 
his address at the annual convocation, in.ade a spirited defence of the achieve¬ 
ments and gifts of the Calcutta University against uninformed critics. 

The princes held a private meeting (at New Delhi), at which the situation 
arising out of the agitation against the Indian States was thoroughly discussed ; 
the meeting considered certain proi)OsaIa regarding internal reforms in the States. 

In the Assam IvOgislativc Council (Upi>er House), there was a full debate on 
the Budget. The dominant note in various 8j>ecche8 was the want of adequate 
provision made in the Budget for tackling tlic serious unemployment existing in 
tlie province. 

Mr. R. N. Nicolls, Chairman, Darjeeling Branch of the Eurojiean Association, 
outlined at the annual general meeting at Darjeeling, the principal matters that 
the Committee had worked on during the past year. 

12th. The 52nd. session of the Indian National Congress concluded. Pandit Pant’s 
resolution on Congress leadershijj was passed by an overwhelming majority. The 
resolution regretted the “aspeisions” cast against the members of the old Work¬ 
ing Committee, reiterated laitli in the policy and programme hitherto pursued 
under the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi and recommended that tFe President 
should nominate the Working Committee for the year, in accordance with 
Mahatma Gandhi’s wishes : voting was by show of hands. The Socialists remained 
neutral. The session rejected half a dozen amendments (including Mr. K. F. 
Nariman’s motion that in view of tlie alarming state of the President’s health 
the consideration of Pandit Pant’s resolution be jKJStponed till the President was 
in a fit condition to attend the meeting). 

The decision of the greatest im^wrt was the rejection of the Congress President’s 
plan of an ultimatum to the British Government, in order to ensure that the 
Congress demand, common to both groups, was met within a prescribed time¬ 
limit.—8j. Sarat Chandra Bose suggested a time limit of six months, but 
Pandit Jawharlal Nehru said that they would be deceiving themselves if they 
thought that they could win their freedom from the British Government by 
using high sounding ])hra8cs and words. What was required was an 
enunciation in clear terms of the “national demand”, and preparation for the 
struggle through purifying and strengthening the Congress organization. This 
view was accepted by the Congress in the form of a long resolution, defining 
the Congress demand. 

IBtli. His Excellency the Viceroy opened the session of the Chamber of Princes at 
New Delhi. Over 50 Ruling Ptincea and Chiefs were present. 

In the Central Assembly, Sir Ziauddin Ahmed moved the first of the Moslem 
League Party’s cut motions, in order to discuss the inadequate representation of 
Moslems in the Central services, oth^ than the Railways. 

14tli. Bj. Subhas Chandra Bose on his way back to Calcutta from Tripuri was 
detained at Dhanbad owing to his ill-health. 

3 
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The Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, Chancellor, Chamber of Princes in thanking 
His Excollciicy the Viceroy for luesiding at the annual session of the Chamber 
of Princes, stated, “The Indian Princes are not averse to progress in their 
States with due regard to lo(‘al condition and resources but we deny the right 
of any party from outside to dictate to us or to coerce us in the matter of 
constitutional reforms in our States ” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Premier made an emphatic denial 
that the (Tovernment were without a policy or programme in the matter of 
primary education, in rci)ly to Dr. Hyama Prosad Mukherji, ex-Vice-chancellor 
of the Calcutta University. 

At Farid])ur, resolutions urging the establishment of branches of the Hindu 
Sabha in every union of Faridpur district and the organization of gymnasiums 
in every village, were i)assed at a public meeting of Hindus under the 
presidency of Kai Bahadur Tarak Chandra Chatterjee. 

The Bengal Government sustained a defeat in the Bengal Legislative Council, 
in connexion with the Calcutta Police and Hubarban Amendment Bill, 1939, 
which sought to give power to the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, to depute 
one or more police ollicers to attend any ])ubiic meeting for the j)uri) 08 e of 
reporting the proceedings of such meetings.—There was a tie over an opposition 
amendment and the President, Mr. H. Mitra cast his vote in favour of the 
amendment.—The amendment w'as moved by Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherji 
(C-ongress) aud sought to delete the cxi>lanation detining a public meeting. 

15th. His Excellency the Viceroy received Mahatma Gandhi at New Delhi —the 
interview lasted for about 2 hours. 

The Central Assembly resumed dis(uission of cut motions on the general 
Budget. ]\Ir. S. Salymurthi moved the first of the Congress i)arty cuts to 
censure the Government for their defence policy and administration. 

3'he C. P. Budget Estimates for 1939-10 revealed a surplus of Rs. 126 lakhs. 

The Bengal Legislative Council passed the Calcutta and Bubarban Police 
(Amendment) Bill as modified by the House. 

16th. The Committee of seven formed by Mahatma Gandhi before his departure 
for Delhi for undertaking work in the Bajkot State and to launch a drive to 
liquidate illiteracy in the State, began its work. 

Twenty-four persons were committed to the sessions in connexion with the mur¬ 
der of Mamr R. L. Bazalgette, Political Agent, Eastern Btates Agency, at Rani)iir. 

In the Central Assembly, when discussion on cut motions was resiim^ on 
general Budget, Mr. T. H. A. Chettiar moved the second of the Congress cuts 
to discuss tne conditions of Indians overseas. 

In the Punjab Assembly, the Premier, Bir Bikander Hyat Khan, replying to 
the general debate on the Budget, made a fervent appeal to the Op|K)sition 
party to lend him their full co-operation and assistance in effacing communalism 
and the preaching of violence in the province. 

A deputation of Arya Bamajists including LaU Deshbandhu Gupta and 
Professor Badhikar waited on Mahatma Gandhi with regard to Arya Bamai 
Batyagraha in Hyderabad Btate. 

17th. The Assam Assembly continued discussion of the principles of the Goalpara 
Tenancy Amendment Bill, which was moved for reference to a Belect Committee 
by the Revenue Minister. 

Mr. R. B. Whitehead, Chairman of the Indian Mining Association, presiding 
at the annual general meeting of the Association at the Royal Exchange, Calcutta 
surveyed the |X)sition of the coal industry. ’ 

In the Bihar Legislative Assembly, the establishment of an Agricultural 
College in the province was urged by a “cut” motion, moved against the demand 
under the head, “Agriculture”. 

His Excellency Sir George Cunningham, Governor of the N. W. E. P, in 
the course of his address, declaring open the New Assembly Chamber, ma3e a 
survey of the various problems facing the Frontier Province. 

The Bind Assembly resumed its Budget session. The Hindu Independent 
Party held out, due to the alleged failure of the Government to comply with 
their demands, the number of which increased to eleven. The demands 
included the banning of the Om Mandali7 the implementi*y of the premier’s 
assurance regarding the assessment proposals and opposition to the expansion of 
the Ministry. 
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18th. In the Bengal Assembly, in reply to a question by Mr. Mann Subedar, Sir 
Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, stated that the Government were alive to the 
danger of subversive propaganda in this country financed from abroad but regretted 
thas they were unable to divulge publicly the information in their possession. 

In the Orissa Assembly, Talcher refugees and Burma riot figured prominently 
in the course of discussion. 

Mr. Pattern A. T. Pillai, President, Travancore State Congress and Mr. G. 
Ramchandran, member of the State Congress Working Committee and member 
of the All-India Congress Committee, were arrested under sec, 40 of the Travan¬ 
core Criminal Proceclure Code. 

The Assam Assembly passed the demand for grants under the head “General 
Administration” but refused the Budget provision of Rs. 44, 239 under the head, 
“Commissioners” on a cut motion moved by Maulavi Muhammed Amjad Ali 
(Goalpara). The Government agreed with this motion. 

19th. Mahatma Gandhi had a prolonged talk with a number of former members 
of the Working Committee of the Congress at New Delhi. Those ju'esent were 
Pandit Jawhanal Nehru, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Pandit Govind Ballabh 
Pant and Mr. Bhulabbai Desai. A telegram was received from Bj. Barat 

Chandra Bose, cancelling his proposed visit.The absence of emergency 

provisions in the Congress constitution to deal with an interrugnum during 
which no Working Committee was in existense, formed the subject of comment 
and there was a hardening of the oppinion which was expressed by some at 
Tripuri towards the close of the Congress session that the All India Congress 
Committee should be summoned early to deal with the situation. 

On the advise of Mahatma Gandhi the Jai])ur Batyagraha W'as suspended. 

Seventeen ])er8ons were injured as the result of a communal clash at Dacca. 

In the Bihar Assembly, sj^eaking on the Budget motion for the introduction 
of Khadi Uniforms for the police, Mr. Krishna Ballabh Bahay, Parliamentai;y 
Bccrctary, declared that Government w'ere pref)ared to purchase as much Khadi 
as could be supplied by the All-India Bpinners’ Association for i)olice uniforms. 

20 Ui. In the Bengal I^egislative Assembly, Khwaja Bir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, 
in moving for a grant of Rs. Rs. 2,14,03,01)0 for the l‘oiice Department gave a 
warning that there was a class of people in Bengal who were out to bring about 
revolution in the i)rovince and to upset the existing order of society. 

21«t. The Assam liCgislative Asecmbly jiassed the demands for grants under the 
heads ‘‘Land Revenue”, “Ailmini uVation of Justice” and “Provincial Excise” 
for sums not cxceetling Rs. 27,97,0(X) ; Rs. 0,90,KXJ and Rs. 3,")l,8Li0. 

But the provision in the Budget for the apj>ointmcnt of an Advocate-General 
for Assam W'as subject to strong criticism in the Assembly. The Government, 
however, defeated the Ojqkosition. 

In the Bihar Assembly, discussion on two cut motions against the demand in 
respect of “General Administration” occupicxl the entire day’s sitting. 

The Madras Legislative Assembly voted the grant for Ministers and General 
Administration. The Budget grants for District Administration, Jails, 
Administration of Justice and Police w'ere voted. 

In the Central Assembly, the urgency of a Hindu Moslem understanding 
was emphasized by the leaders of both tlic Moslem League and Congress 
Party. Mr. M. A. Jinnah declared that real vu tory would not come to the 
Congress until they had removed the barriers between the two people, while 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desai believed tliat the differences were more psychological than 
real and confidently hopetl that they would march together “to that liberty which 
is ours.” The Moslem League party remained neutral on the voting in the 
Divorce Bill debate. 

The Government sustained a defeat in the Central Assembly by 55 votes to 38, 
when Mr. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar moved a resolution to reduce a salt duty 
of Rs. 1-4 per mauna by four annas. 

In the Bmar Legislative Assembly, Dr. Saiyid Mahmud, Minister, replying to 
a cut motion, said, “The Government are alive to the seriousness of rural in¬ 
debtedness and are contemplating relief measures more important and more far 
reaching than a conciliation Bill.” 

In the Punjab Assembly, after a two-days* lively debate, the House rejected by 
90 votes to 35, the cut motion of the Congress Party to censure the general 
policy of the Government in regard to jail administrtiou in the Punjab. 
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28 pd. In the Central Assembly, Sir H. P. Mody’s amendment to omit the provi¬ 
sion in the Finance Bill to double the import duty on raw cotton was passed 
in the Assembly by 59 votes to 44. The Moslem League party remained neutral. 

Dr. J. N. Morgan, K. 0. explained what the position of Indian States 
would be under Federation, when he delivered his Tagore Lecture in the 
University of Calcutta on “Federalism and the Government of India Act.” 

In Lahore, over a hundred Kishan demonstrators were arrested. A party of 
about 2000 Kishans from various villages of the Lahore District collected at the 
Municipal Gardens with the intention of marching to the Assembly Chamber to 
record their protest against the increase of land tax. 

Om Mandali Following the failure of Dada Lekhraj to carry out the 
Government’s request for the segregation of the males from the premises of the 
Om Mandali, the Government served him with an order under sec. 144, Cr. 
P. C., to be in force for a period of 14 days, to abstain from admitting 
female inmates of the said institution to any jdace wherein he may be for the 
time being. “Ow Radhe'\ President of the Mandali, was directed by another 
order to abstain from admitting male members to the institution. 

24th. His Highness the Maharaja of Uolkar issued an order appointing a Constitu¬ 
tion Committee, with Kai Bahadur Rangilal, Judicial Minister, as convenor, to 
report on what lines local self-Government should be develoiied in the Btatc 
and in what manner the constitution of the Legislative Council should be 
revised and reformed so as to ensure increasin*^ association of the i)eoi)le with 
the administrative machinery, due regard being ])aid to local conditions and 
the requirements and circumstances of the State.—-The Committee consisted 
of four officials and seven non-officials, the latter including the president of the 
Indore Praja Mandal. 

Om Mandali affairs : Badhu Vaswani, the leader of the Satyagraha movement 
against the Om Mandali, and 30 volunteers including 12 ladies were taken into 
custody by the police when they attempted to march in a procession to the 
Secretariat in defiance of the Government order. The l)istrict Magistrate served 
an order under sec. 144 Cr. P. C. on Sadhu Vaswaiii and others. 

In the Sind Assembly Rao Saliib Gokuldas moved an adjournment in 
connexion with Sadhu Vaswani’s arrest.—Supnorters of the motion vehemently 
opposed the promulgation of an order under Bee. 144 against the Batyagrahis, 
who they said were observing absolute non-violence. They insisted that the 
“Om Mandali” should be banned. Sheikh Abdul Majid (Muslim League) 
suggested the bringing in of necessary legislation to ban the institution, if there 
was no legal provision at present. Sir Ghulam Hussain IJidayatullah, Minister 
for Law and Order, opposing the motion said : The Government had to 
protect the civil liberties of all. The Hindu Independents had been showing 
the pistols at the two Hindu Ministers. I'he Government had done every 
thing in their power. They would, however, try to find out if there was any 
law whereby they could close the Mandali. He added that cases were ivending 
in the Court. The Premier, Khan Baliadur Allah Bux gave an account of the 
genesis of the trouble. The motion was talked out. 

The Travancore SatyagrahaThe first ITesident of the Travancore State 
Congress, Mr. Pattern A. Thanu Pillai, and two members of the State Congress 
Council of Action, Messrs G. Ram Chandra and 1*. J. Sebastian were sentenced 
by the District Magistrate of Kottayam to one year’s simple imprisonment each. 

25th. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, the Congress President, in a statement to tlie 
Press, set forth the reasons for the uelay in announcing the new Congress 
Working Committee. Sj. Bose said that specific matters like the appointment 
of the Working Committee etc., could not be dealt with until and unless 
the general issues arising out of the adoption by the Congress of Pandit G. B. 
Pant’s resolution had been fully discussed and detuded upon after consultation 
with Mahatma Gandhi. Bj. Bose said that he would like to ascertain from 
Mahatma Gandhi the latter’s interpretation of Pandit Pant’s resolution, namely 
whether he took it as a vote of no-confidence on Bj. Bose and desired him to 
resign the Presidentship or whether he took it as an attempt at rapprochment 
between Mah.atma Gandhi and the Congress President, although Bj* Bose 
believed that there never had been any break with Mahatma Gandhi on his side. 

The Central Assembly rejec^ted by 50 v&tes to 42 the Finance Bill which was 
i^urned to the House with the Gov^nor-General’s recommendation that it 
be passed* 
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At the annual meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce in 
Calcutta, the new Indo-British Trade Agreement was strongly criticized by 
Sir Han Sankar Paul. 

Om Mandali : In the Sind Assembly, the Hindu Independent Party decided 
at its meeting at Karachi to table a “no-confidence” motion and were obtaining 
the necessary signatures of the members of the Assembly. They sent 
telegrams to the Hindu members of the Assembly who w^ere out of station 
then to come to Karachi. 

26th. At Meerut, a decision to appoint a Committee to examine and report on 
the various draft schemes put forward as being more likely than the present 
constitution to secure the rights and interests of the Moslems in India, was 
taken at a meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Moslem I>eague 
at the residence of Nawab Mohamed Ismail Khan, President of the U. P. 
Provincial Moslem League. The meeting passed another resolution advising 
Moslems in the States to organize themselves eflectively and assuring them of 
its fullest supiiort. 

At the annual session of the Bihar Provincial Hindu Conference which began 
at Monghyr, Mr. V. I). Bavarkar, President, Hindu MahasaVjha, observed, “It is 
a happy sign that Hindus have become alive to the idea of national unity and 
are organizing themselves. That is why, although I am a Maratha. I am 
presiding at a conference in Bihar.” The* Hindu Babha stood for Hindiitma 
which embraced Hindu Society, culture, language etc., and need not be looked 
utK)n with needless 8U8]>icion. 

At a public meeting in Calcutta, strong speeches vrerc made when the 
Tripuri session of the Congress was reviewed and a resolution passed criticizing 
Pandit Pant’s resolution as a serious departure from the Congress constitution.— 
The meeting was convened by a section of Congressmen. 

27tii. Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan, Commerce Member, made a notably 
clear explanation of the intricacies of the new Indo-British Trade Agreement, 
when he moved its api)roval in the Central Assembly. He stressed the value 
of the arrangement with a country which was India’s best customer, and with 
which India’s trade had been steadily increasing since pre-Ottawa days. 

In the Bind Assembly, a no-confidence motion in the Ministry was moved 
by Dr. Hemandas Wadhwani. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bind accepted the resignations of the two 
Hindu Ministers, Mr. Nichaldas Vizirani and Mr. Dialmal Daulatram. 

At the Chittagong District Youth Conference held under the i)resident8hip of 
Mr. M. N. Boy at Chittagong, reference to the leaders of the Chittagong 
armoury raid and dejnecation of Mahatma Gandhi’s act were uttered. The 
confei'ence concluded after adopting a series of resolutions demanding refund of 
tlie punitive tax and the collective fines realized from Chittagong during the 
terrorist movement, urging formation of a nationalist militia and between all 
left forces in the Congress to build a national front in the fight for freedom. 

The Committee set up hy His Highness the Pulcr of Man<li Bute to revise 
the constitution of the Mandi State Legislative Council, with a view U enlarging 
its powers, submitted its report. 

28Ui. Bj. Subhas Chandra Bose, the Congress President, made an appeal to the 
Congressmen in the Punjab to join liands in furthering the Congress cause in the 
province and uphold the honour of the province aud of the country as a whole. 

An imixirtant constitutional point involving the riglits and privileges of the 
Bengal I^islative Assembly was raised by the Hpeakcr (Khan Bahadur Azizul 
Haque) when a non-ofticial Bill caHe<i “The Rural Poor aud Uncmi^loyed Relief 
Bill” as passed by the Upper House came up for consideration. The question 
was whether a Bill which, when orminally introduced in the Upper House, con¬ 
tained provisions having financial obligations by the Government, and had 
subsequently been changed and passed by that House, could be sent to the 
Lower House in that changed form for consideration. 

In the Central Assembly, Sir Aubrey Metcalfe (Secretary for External Affairs) 
informed Mr. T. 8. A. Chettiar that the Government of India were corresponding 
with the Afghan Government through His Majesty’s Minister on the subject ot 
Indians in Afghanistan, and they were endeavouring to obtain an improvement 
of condition with regard to trade and other matters. 

The Central Assembly r^ected by 59 votes to 47 the Commerce Member’s 
.motion that the Indo-Bntish TYade Agreement be approved. Before the division 
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Mr. M. A. Jinnah announced that the Moslem League Party would remain 
neutral. 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, the demands under the heads “Industries”, 
Jails and Convict Settlements, Civil Works (excluding establishment) Loans and 
Advances bearing and not bearing interest were granted. 

29th. A riot broke out at a meeting at the Baradari Hall, Lucknow, convened by 
nou-Congressmen to protest against the financial policy of the United Provinces 
Government. 

SOth. The Council of State adopted the motion on Indo-British Trade Agreement by 
28 votes to 10. 

The Assam IvCgislative Assembly passed demands for grants under “Veterinary”, 
“Co-operation”, “MisceUaneous Departments” and under “Miscellaneous” heads, 
but the increased number of Ministers and their tours came in for severe criticism 
by an Opposition cut motion when voting on demands for supplementary grants 
was taken up. 

In the Sind Assembly, Dr. Wadhwani moved his no-confidence motion against 
the Allah Bux Ministry. 

Slst. The Central Assembly passed without a division, Sir Reginald Maxwell’s Bill 
for the Registration of Foreigners with an amendment seeking to include in the 
definition, residents of the Dominions. 

Sir Bijay Chand Mahatab, Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, in Calcutta, 
made an appeal to landlords to unite to stem the tide of “anti-landlordism” that 
was spreading over Bengal, 

At Lucknow, the Madhe Sahaha agitation took a serious turn when hundreds 
of Shias and Sunnis clashed. The ])olice oj^ened fire. Over a dozen constables 
and three officers, besides a number of rioters were injured. A con few order was 
promulgated. 

In the Sind Assembly, the no-confidence motion against the Ministry was 
withdrawn following a conference between the Ministers and the llifulu Indepen¬ 
dent I’arty. The Premier agreed to meet the demands of the Hindus to some 
extent and promised to deal with the Oin Maudali suitably. 


April 1939 

Chief Events :—Federal Court Award on the Rajkot Dispute ; Sir 
Maurice Gwyer’s findings : Moslem agitation in the State : Mahatma 
acknowledges defeat to Durbar Viraw^alla —Oni Mandali agitations 
continued—Muslim League meetings held in different parts of the country— 
Tabarra agitation at Lucknow—All India Landholders’ and All-India 
Kisan Conferences held simultaneously at Lucknow and Gaya—All India 
Congress Committee at Calcutta : Sj, Subhaa Hose tenders resignation of 
Presidentship on his failure to form a Working Committee : Babu 
Rajendra Prosad elected President. 

Ist. The Maharaja of San tosh died in Calcutta,—he was the President of the 
former Bengal legislative Council. 

The Assam Legislative Assembly passed the following taxation Bills moved by 
the Government: Assam Sales of Motor Spirit and Luhricants Taxation Bill, 
Assam Sales Tax Bill, Assam Amusements and Betting Tax Bill and Assam 
Motor Vehicles Taxation (Amendment) Bill. 

In an article in the Harijan, Maliatma Gandhi wrote, “Those who lightly 
talk of freedom in the States and hope to attain it through civil resistance do not 
know what they are talking about.” 

In the Sind Assembly Messrs Nichaldas Vazirani and Diamal Daulatram were 
sworn in as Ministers. 

2nd. His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab, Sir Henry Craik, performed the 
opening ceremony of the Emerson Barrage, ^which marked the completion of the 
Haveli project. 

Under the auspices of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee in Calcutta, 
a public meeting was held under the presidency of Mr* Bantosh Kumar Basu, 
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an ex-Mayor of Calcutta, to protest against the Calcutta Municipal Act 
(Amendment) Bill, engaging the attention of the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 

3rd. Sir Maurice Gwyer, Chief Justice of India, gave his verdict on the Rajkot dis¬ 
pute.—-Referring to the documents under di8j)ute Sir Maurice Gwyer declared 
that according to them the Thakore Sahib undertook to appoint the persons re¬ 
commended by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and that he did not reserve to himself 
any discretion to reject those of whom he disapi)rc)ved. The Thakore Sahib, 
the Chief Justice said, was entitled to criticize the recommendations and to urge 
their reconsidcralion but unless it could be shown that any of the persons were 
neither servants nor subjects of the State, Sardar VallabhhJiai Patel was entitled 
to have the last word. The Chief Justice also remarked, '*1 am constrained to 
observe that opinions may be strongly held without being dishonestly held, and 
I permit myself to hoi)e that the Committee, when constituted, may enter upon 
its dithcult task in an atmosphere free from accusations and recriminations. The 
interests of parties arc of importance, but I conceive that of no less importance 
are the interests of the general body of the inhabitants of Rajkot.” 

The Bihar Assembly i)as.sed an official resolution urging the abolition of the 
exchided areas and bringing them under the regular administration of the 
Government. 

4 th. Ilis E.v<*cllency the Viceroy granted a long interview to Mahatma Gandhi in 
Delhi winch lasUxl H liours the interview was generally regarded as a natural 
sequel to tlic ])ul)li(‘atioii of tiie (Iwyer Award. 

The Bengal Tjcgislativc Assiunhly, after a ]trotracted debate, agreed to proceed 
with the considerntion of the Moneylenders’ Bill, us rejorled by the Select 
Committee. 1 ueidenlally, the Sjicaker (Khan Baluvdiir Azizul llaque) gave a 
ruling that the jToviiicial legislature was (luitc competent to legislate on money- 
lending. 

The Satyagraha campaign in the Alewar State was suspended on the advice 
of Mahatma (Jandlii. 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, a motion protosting against the com¬ 
munique fixing the hours for the sto])i»agc of music before mosques was defeated 
by 54 votes to 42. 

"The death occurred of His Highness Maharaja Bir Aditya Narayan Bingh of 
Benares, at Raraiiagar fort, in Benares Btate. 

6 th. In the Bind Assembly, the Select Committee on the Bind Anti-Dowry Bill re- 
eommende<l that dowries should be limited to a maximum Ks. 501)/- 

6 th. The Central Assembly passed the Tariff Amendment Bill relating to broken 
rice, silk, i)U]>er, and pnlj) and magne.siiiin chloride. 

Dr. B. C. Law, ])rcsiding at the annual general meeting of the Bunderban 
Landholders’ Association, in Calcutta, made an api>iceiative reference to the 
work of the T.and Revenue Commission, presided over by Bir Francis Floud. 

The Assam Assembly carried by .57 votes to 28 the Agricultural Income-Tax Bill. 

The Cpposition in the Bengal Assembly walked out as a protest against a certain 
remark made by ^Ir. Mozammal Huq (Coalition I’arty) during discussion of the 
Amusement Tax (Ainendmentl Bill. 

Om Mandali : The order under Bee. 114 Cr. P. C. putting a ban on male mem¬ 
bers entering the Um Mandali and Om Nivas institutions, was extended by a 
further period of 14 days. 

The Princes of Kathiaw'ar States and their Ministers met in a conference in 
Jamnagar House, Rajkot, under the presidentship of the Jam Sahib of 
Nawanagar. The discussions centred round the rec*ent proposals of the Resident 
for the Western India States for a common Police force and a common High 
Court for the smaller Btutes. 

7th. SJ. Bubhas Chandra Bose issued a statement to the Press regaiding the award 
of Sir Maurice Gwyer on the Rajkot affair. He said. ‘T have just finished 
reading Sir Maurice Gwyer’s Award on the Rajkot affair. The Thakore Bfdiib’a 
refusal to implement the agreement entered into wdth Sardar Patel had been a 
rude and painful shock to every body and most of all to Mahatma Gandhi. Now 
that the award has fully vindicated the stand taken by Mahatmaji and 
Sardar Vallabhbhai, I hope the Thakore Sahib will have no hesitation in accep¬ 
ting the award in the proper spirit and that he will take steps to implement it 
without delay. I hope further that the Reforms Committee will prepare a charter 
of the people’s rights and that it will be adopted by the State.” 
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At Lucknow, Six hundred Bhias were arrested for publicly reciting Tabarra. 
Those anc8te<l iticliidcd soine of the members of the old Royal family, 

l)r. Khun Suhib, the 1‘rcmicr, N, W. Frontier Province, in an interview re : 
certain jnovisions of tlie North-West Frontier Province Agricultural Produce 
Markets Bill, observed, “The Congress has always stood for the just protection 
of rights of every community, and I, as an ordinary soldier of the Congress 
army, must carry out the Congress policy. 

8 th. The Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga, addressing the All-India Landholders’ 
Association at liiicknow, declared that in tlie event of w'ar, Indian landlords 
would place their entire resources at the disf>o8al of His Majesty the King. 

Mr. J. N. K. Mehta, presiding over the annual meeting of the Federation of 
Indian Cham})ers of Commerce, in Delhi, urged 8et)arate trade agreements with 
several European countries for dcveloi)ing India’s trade. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, ])residing over a meeting of the Council of the Moslem 
League, at New Delhi, made a statement that the ISIoslem League was not 
pledged to any particular scheme of Federation and that a linal scheme w'ould be 
drawn up by tlie VV^orking (bmmittee after close examination of the whole question. 

In his speech as Ihesidcnt of the Bengal Provincial Moslem League in t/alcutta, 
Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, tlie Bengal ITemier, observed, "The Congress is at the 
present moment an organization of political hypocrites.” 

9th. ^lahatma Gandhi issued an article entitleti “Have I erre<l,” which was in 
reply to those critics who asserted that his fast in Rajkot to the neglect of Tripuri 
was out of proportion, that lie should not have been “dancing attendance on the 
Viceroy and that his action in accepting the verdict of the chief justice of the 
Federal Court was at variance with Congress ()nposition to Fetleration. 

At the meeting of the General Committee of the Bengal Provincial Moslem 
League, in Calcutta, resolutions were jiassed urging the Government not to re¬ 
cognize the claim of the Indian National Congress, to be a “national’’ organiza¬ 
tion ; condemning the Italian invasion of Albani, “the only Moslem Kingdom in 
Europe” and (‘ailing u}>on Moslems to counteract the evil effects of the Commu¬ 
nist movment in Bengal. 

In his presidential sjiecch at the All-Bengal College and University Teachers’ 
Conference at Daulatpur, Mr. ITaraatha Nath Bannerjee, Princii)al of the Univer¬ 
sity Law College, Calcutta, criticized the Bengal Government’s monetary aid to 
Hindu schools and colleges in the province. He ixhnted out that though the 
Government had in the current year made considerable provision for the grant of 
Bti})ends and scholarships, the grants would be on the basis that (kt p, c. would go to 
the Moslem Community, 20 percent to the scheduled castes and 20 p. c. to ‘others’ 
—including ])erceiit of the Hindu students in the afliliated institutions. 

Acharya Narendra Dev, in his presidential address to the All-India Kisan 
Conference, at Gaya, declared, ‘'A revolutionary change has come over the 
peasants’ way of thinking. There is a new urge for knowledge. He has begun 
to criticize his surroiindings and those whom he had rendered unquestioning 
obedience in the past. The old sadness is giving way to buoyancy. A new spirit 
is abroad in the villages, and if w'c make proper use of the new favourable 
situation and give a pro])cr direction to peasant activities we can make them an 
irresistible force in the country. The virtue of discipline has to be brought home 
to them.” 

The Mahrajadhiraj Bahadur of Darbhanga, presiding over the All-India 
Landholders’ Conference at Lucknow, appealed to the landholders to take note 
of the democratic tendencies in the modern world, re-establish contact with the 
villagers and think in terms of the villagers’ welfare. 

The All-India Landholders’ Conference elected the Maliarajadhiraj of Darbhanga 
as the President of the Federation and adopted the constitution drafted by the 
constitution Sub-committee under the Maharaja of Mymensingh with the 
recommendation that the amendmoiits which were moved should be referred to a 
Bub-committee. 

The Committee of the Moslem League, presided over by the Raja of Pirpur 
maintained in its report on the Wardha Scheme of Education that the scheme 
aimed at facilitating the conversion of the youth to the ideal of the Congress. 

The All-India Women’s Conference made an appeal for supixirtmir the pro¬ 
posed inquiry into the rights of Indian Women, re. Mr. Jinaraja Hedge’s reso¬ 
lution in the Central Assembly regarding the appointment of a Ck>mmiUee of 
Inquiry into the legal rights and disabilitiei of women in 
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10 th. The Sunni leaders of Lucknow decided to seek Ie;j;al relief with rej^ard to 
the recitation of Tabarra l)y Shias and they approached the Local Government 
for sanction to launch prosecution aj^ainst Shias. 

Attempts to solve the i)roblem of refuj^ees from Talcher in Angul reached a 
deadlotik following; the stand taken by the Ruler of Talcher that the agreement 
arrived at an o.'Iieial conference in Angul on March 22nd, was not binding 
on him. 

On the advice of Mahatma Gandhi Satyagraha was dropped in Rajnandgaon 
and Chhuikhadan States in the Chattisgarh division. 

At the oi)en session of the l*rovin(dal Muslim Lea:i:ue, New Delhi, Mr. 
Hussain Imam, member of the Council of State, j)resi(led. The conference 
a})pealed to the Muslims, in view of thiir economic and financial condition, to 
use Swadeshi cloth ami other articles, and es[)eciallv to give preference to 

f ooils produced by Muslims. Finally, it was resolved that “the Government of 
ndia Act is incomj)lele” and that the All India Muslim League should be 

asked to prci)are a prefeiablc constitution, which would safeguard the rights 
of Muslims. 

The General Committee of the Bengal Provincial Muslim I./eague expressed 
the opinion, in Cahuitta, “under no circumstances should the Government 
recognize the (’ongrcHs as a national organization representing the various 
communities of India.'’ The Committee declared that in matters concerning 

the Muslims, the Government should always be guideil by the opinion of the 
Muslim League “as the sole and acknowledged representative of the Muslim 
Community.” 

11 th. Mahatma Gandhi had a To minutes’ talk with Mr. E. C. Gibson, President, 
Western India States, on Rajkot aflairs. The problem of deciding uix)n the 

personnel of the Reforms Committee in accordance with the notifications issued 
by the Thakoic Sahib of Rajkot State on December 20, 1938, encountered a 
fresh hitch. 

In the Central Assembly, Dr. G. V. Deshmnkh’s Hindu Women’s Divorce 
Bill was discnissed ; Sir N. N. Sircar, Law Member admitted tliat the question 
raised by Dr. Deshmukh’s Bill was one of great imixirtancc and deservwi every 
sympathy, but Dr. Doshraukh had done no service to Hindu Women whose 
cause he championed by his present Bill. 

In the C. P. Assembly, the Moslem League members walked out in protest 
against the refusal of the Deputy Speaker, Mrs. Anusuyabai Kale, to give 
provisional consent to the adjournment motion (re : arrest of 145 Moslems of 
Biswa village, in Biildana district) tablcM by Mr. M. M. Haq and Mr. 

Hidayat Ali. 

His Highm^s the Xaw'ab of Tonk, at his birthday Durbar, announced the 
institution of partially elected administrative bodies, both local and central. 

12 th. The Central Assembly ]>a8sed Mr, D, M. Hedge’s resolution recommending 
the appointment of a Committee to examine and report on the present position 
of Women under the existing laws with specual reference to rights and 
disabilities in regard to ownership and disposal of property, rights of 

guardianship over children, rights to maintenance, rights in respett of joint 
family property, rights of inheritance and succession and marital rights. 

The Federal Court gave a ruling on the bringing of cases against public 
servants in a case arising out of an appeal.—“It will be open to His Excellency 
(the Governor) after eonsidcring tlic facts of the case to give consent to a 
fresh prosecution under 477 A. (oi the code) if he should think fit.” 

18th. Mahatma Gandhi do<*idcd to submit to the Thakore Sahib the names of 
seven persons for membership of the Reforms Committee in the light of his 
negotiations with the Moslems and Bhayyats. 

Dr. Pattavi Sitaramayya, in the course of an interview at Bangalore 

suggested the possibility of a Royal Commission shortly coming to investigate 

the position of various States in India. 

14th. The conversations between Mahatma Gandhi and the Moslem deputation at 
Rajkot did not result in any definite agreement regarding representation on 
the Reforms Committee.—A Bhayyat’s deputation wai^ on the Thakore Sahib. 

The Central Assembly passed without a division Sir M. Zafrullah Khan’s 
Tariff BUI to reduce the protective duty on sugar from Rs. 7-4 to Rs. 6-12 and 
to continue it until 1941. 

4 
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In the Bombay Assembly, Mr. K. M. Munshi, the Home Minister made an 
important announcement re^ardinj; the question of the unification of the Bar 
and the abolition of the dual system on the original side of the Bombay Hi^h 
Court; he supi)orted the first reading of a Bill to prevent an unqualified person 
from acting as advocate, attorney or pleader. 

15th. The negotiations with Moslems at Rajkot, in regard to the personnel of the 
Reforms Committee, having failed, Mahatma Gandhi, on behalf of Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, sent a letter to the Tliakore Sahib submitting a list of seven 
names for the Committee. 

A proclamation announcing the introduction of constitutional reforms in 
Tripura State was read at the New Year Durbar at Agartala. 

16th. At Rajkot, about bCX) Bhayats and Moslems staged an angry demonstration 
against Mahatma Gandhi during evening prayers at the Rashtriyashala. 

At Ijiicknow, a vigorous indictment of the United Provinces Congress 
Ministry’s administrative ]>olicy, specially in regard to jn-ohibition, and various 
other taxation measures was made at a conference representative of all non- 
Congress elements in the province.--Sir Tej Bahadur Sapiu presided. 

Tlie majority of the Hindu sliopkeopcrs in Calcutta ol)served hartal as a 
protest against the Calcutta Municipal Act Amendment Bill. 

17th. The Dacca Mail collided with the 10 Down Passenger at Majdia, 05 miles 
from Calcutta, on the Eastern Bengal Railway. d'J persons were believed to 
have been killed and more than 40 were thought to have been injuretl. 

The question of representation of Bhayats and Girasias on the Rajkot 
Reforms Committee took a new turn following conespondence between Mahatma 
Gandhi and the president of the Griasias’ Association. 

Mr. Jaiprakash Narain, General Sem-ctary, All-India Congress Socialist I’arty 
and Mr. 1‘. C. Joshi in a joint statement stressed the n(‘cd for the formation 
of the Working Committee of the Congress prior to the meeting of the 
All-India Congress Committee. 

Eighteen taluqdars, headed by Raja Maheswar Dayal, walked out of the general 
meeting of the British India Association as a ])rote8t against the passing of a 
resolution seeking the intervention of Mahatma Gandhi in the dispute bLdween 
taluqdars and the U. P. Government over the Tenancy Bill. 

The Kishan Satyagraha in Lahore, which was started as a ])rot(‘st against tlie 
new land assessment rates in Lahore took a new turn, when a jatha of seven 
women Satyagrahis entered the prohibited area. 

18th. Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore and Hir V. C. Roy sent telegrams to Mahatma 
Gandhi and 8j, Subhas Chandra Bose requesting that Mahatma Gandhi and the 
Congress President should meet before the Congress meeting with a view to 
putting an end to the i^rescnt state of affairs. 

Mr. M. A. .Tinnah, President, All-India Moslem League, in a Press statement, 
criticized Mahatma Gandhi’s attitude regarding Moslem representation on the 
Rajkot Reforms Committee, and advised Moslems in the t^tate to boycott the 
Committee. 

A fresh hitch occurred over the personnel of the ILijkot Reforms Committee. 
The Thakore Saheb replied to Mahatma Gandhi’s letter of April 15, stating that 
six of the seven names mentioned in Sardar Patel’s list (lid not appear to bo 
subjects of Rajkot State. He also referred to the non-inclusion of representatives 
of Moslem Bhayyats and the depressed classes on the Committee. 

A situation resembling a “siege” developed at Digboi as a result of the strained 
atmosphere caused by the continuance since April 2, of the strike of the labourers 
of the Assam oil company. 

19th. Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, who went to Rajkot at the invitation of the Rajkot 
Durbar, had an interview with Mahatma Gandhi and strcsscci the need of inclu¬ 
ding a Depressed classes’ representative on the Reforms Committee. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru paid a visit to 6j. Subhas Chancira Bose at Dhanbad * 
they were engaged in deep conversation for about hours in the aftenioon anii 
had further conversations after dinner, after which Pandit Nehru left for 
Allahabad. 

A conference of States’ Ministers was inaugurated at Gwalior by the Maharaja 
Scindia. 

aoth. Mahatma Gandhi had a discussion with the members of the Praja Parishad 
at Rajkot and had an interview with Mr, Gibson, the Resident, 
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His Mmesty the King approved the appointment of Sir John Woodhead, K. C. 
B. I., I. C. 8., as Governor of Bengal with effect from June 11, in consequence 
of the grant of leave to His Excellency Sir Robert Reid K. C. S. I., K. C. I, E., 
Governor of Assam and at present acting Governor of Bengal. 

In Bengal Legislative Assembly, exciting scenes were witnessed during a dis¬ 
cussion regarding the admissibility of an adjournment motion submitted by Mr, 
Sasanka Sekhar Sanyal (Congress) to discuss a speech delivered by the Premier, 
Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq at a recent meeting of tne Bengal Provincial Moslem 
League in Calcutta. 

The Secretary of the Provincial Board for Anglo-Indian and European Educa¬ 
tion in Bengal at the twenty second meeting of the Board in Calcutta expressed 
the view that schools for Euro])cans and Anglo Indians in the province were 
adapting themselves to the new conditions in a promising manner. 

Bir Henry Gidney, M. L. A. (Central) anrl preHident-in-chief of the Anglo- 
Indian and Domi<‘iled European Association, speaking at the annual meeting of 
the Punjab branch of tljc Association held in Lahore, said, “Cultivate friendship 
with our Indian brethren. Treat tlicni on an equality with yourself. You have 
much to learn from them and they from you.'’ 

21 st. Mahatma Gandhi received a reply to his letter from Mr. G. C. Gibson, 
President, Western States Agency, but no solution was readied on the constitu¬ 
tion of the Reforms Committee at Rajkot. 

Mr. M. M. 8. Ispnhani, Honorary Becretary, Bombay Presidency Moslem 
Ijcague in a statemiMit said that iMahatma (Jaiidhi was tiying to back out of a 
definite and unconditional ]»romise wliich he gave to Moslems of Rajkot to include 
their representatives on the Reforms Committee. 

Mr. H. G. Dennehy, (diief Secretary to the Government of Assam issued a 
communique on the Higboi labour strike, which stated, among other things, “the 
Finance Minister has already proceeded to Dighoi and will study the whole situa¬ 
tion on the sj'Ol. In the belief tluit the (iuarrel is siisce})tiblc of settlement the 
Government nave antliorized him to annonnee their willingness to set up a 
Conciliation Board. I'lie (iovcrnnuait hope that the parties to the dis^jute -will 
accept this and woik in co-operation to make a settlement possible and peaceful 
relationshiji between the I'artics will soon be restored.” 

There was a clasli between Kishans and Zemindars near the village of Nehra 
in Darbhanga district—a number of Kishans were injured. 

22nd. Mahatma flandhi visited Durbar Virawala and had a prolonged discussion 
with him, on the subject of his reported offer regarding the appointment of the 
(k)mmitt<'c on Rajkot reforms. 

In the Punjab Assembly, the motion of “full confidence” in the Ministry moved 
by Sheikh Karamat Ali (I’nionist) was adopted by the House. The Oiiposition 
stayed aw'ay as a ]>rotest during the debate against the Siieaker’s ruling which 
gave priority to the full confidence motion in preference to the no-confidence 
motion. 

28rd. The talks at Rajkot between Mahatma Gandhi and Darbax Virawala in con¬ 
nexion with the personnel of the Rajkot Reforms Committee broke down. Mr. 
Mahadev Desai, the Maliatma’s Secretary, put forward a strong plea for inter¬ 
vention by the Crown Representative in the Rajkot dispute. 

Sj. Subnas Chandra Bose was rc-electcd President of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee at a meeting of that body in Calcutta. 

24th. Mahatma Gandhi in a letter to Durbar Virawala declined to have the Rajkot 
Reforms Committee appointed on basis suggested by Mr. Virawala. Maliatma 
Gandhi |^>ointed out that if four out of the seven seats were reserved for certain 
communities and interests then the vast majority would be convertai into a 
majority. In a written statement to the news agency, Mahatma Gandhi said : 
“Rajkot to me has been a priceless laboratoi^. My patience has been sorely tried 
by the tortuous politics of Kathiawar. I have told Mr. Virawala, T am d^eat^, 
may you win’.” 

A resolution condemning the Calcutta Municipal Bill and suggesting steps to 
combat it, was jmssed at the meeting of the Bengal Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee, held in Calcutta. 

A resolution reiterating the Congress policy of non-participation in an “Im¬ 
perialist War” was passed at a meeting held in connexion with Uie cbservanco 
of an “anti-war day” in Calcutta*—Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose presidedt 
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25th. Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement on the situation in Rajkot—'Rajkot 
' seems to have robbed me of my youth. T never knew that I was old. Now I 
am weighed down by the knowledge of dccreiutude. I never knew what it was 
to lose hope. But it seems to have been cremated in Rajkot. My ahimsa has 
been put to a test as it has never been subjected to before.” 

26th. Mr. Nishit Chandra Ren and Prince Yusuf Mirssa, Congress nominees were 
unanimously elected Mayor and Deputy Mayor, respectively, of Calcutta. The 
election was held in the Calcutta Corporation building. 

Mr. K. F. Nariman, presiding at the South Calcutta Political Conference, 
made vehement condemnation oi Fascist methods and "group j)Ower” politics in 
the Congress. The speaker ap})ealed for unity among Congressmen. 

The executive committee of the All-India Congress Hocialist Party, which met 
at Patna, devoted most of its time in discussing the attitude of the country in 
the event of deterioration of the international situation and adopted two resolu¬ 
tions in that connexion. 

The Tribunal appointed by the Bind Government to inquire into the Om 
Mandali affairs, unanimously came to the conclusion that the Om Mandali w'as 
an unhealthy institution, whose doctrines were not conclusive to sound moral 
life among its young inmates. 

27th. Mahatma Gandhi had a long discussion with the Congress President, Sj. 
Bubhas Bose at Bodepiir Ashram, near Calcutta, rcgaiding the personnel of the 
Congress Working Committee and various other matters connected with the 
future programme of the Congress. Pandit Nehru was also present and took 
part in the discussion. 

In the course of an interview Gandhiji stated that his messsage to India and 
the world was : "I am fighting for iieace, I shall die for neacc, jieace in the 
Congress, y>eace in the Btates, ])eace on earth and good-will amongst men. To 
set the seal upon that—if 1 feel the ])owcr—I am (luite cai)uble of fasting unto 
death to prevent western humanity, whuR is getting ready to eml^ark upon sui¬ 
cide on a scale hitherto unknown to the history of this world.” 'When he was 
asked if he had come to Calcutta on a ]>cace mission seeing that lie had advised 
Bardar Patel not to come to Calcutta, Mahatma Gandhi replied that the reason 
for Bardar Patel’s not coming was that it was in the best interests of the country 
to absent himself from Calcutta. 

The twenty-first general session of the Assam Btudenls’ Conference was held 
at Jorhat—Prof. Humayun Kabir, m. h. (Bengal) presided. 

28th. The talks in Calcutta between Mahatmaji, Mr. Bubbas Chandra Bose and 
other Congress leaders w'ere adjourned, no definite result having lieen rcatrhed. 
Beven members of the All-India Committee joined in the discussions at one time 
or other. They were Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Acharya Krijialani, Pandit Jawaliar- 
lal Nehru, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Dr. Pattavi Bitoramyya, Mrs. Barojini Naidu and 
Mr. Banker Deo. 

It was reported from Cuttack that a large number of people were killed and 
injured when police and troops opened fire on a mob in Gangpur Btatc, Orissa. 

Bwami Shahajananha Saraswati, the Kisaii leader of Bihar presided over a 
meeting in Calcutta, to urge the lelease of political prisoners. Among other 
speakers were Mr. Jayprakash Narain and Prof. N. Cr. Ranga. 

29th. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, the Congress President, tendered his resigna¬ 
tion when the All India Congress Committee met at Wellington Bquare, Calcutta, 
for the first time since Tripuri. Mahatma Gandhi was not })resent at the meet¬ 
ing. Sj. Bose reported his failure to form a Working Committee, read out a 
letter which he had received from Mahatma Gandhi and made a statement 
giving reasons for his decision.—The develojiment, which caused a sensation, was 
a sequel to the differences between the Congress President and other members 
of the old Working Committee on matters of principle and j)rogramrae and also 
to the Tripuri resolution which directed that the W^orking Committee would be 
formed in accordance with Mahatma Gandlu’s wishes.—Mahatma Gandhi’s 
letter said : "knowing your own views and knowing how you and most of the 
members (of the old Working Committee) differ in fundamentals, it s^ms to 
me that if I gave you names it would be an imposition on you. Such being the 
case }ou are tree to chose your own Committee.” 

Sj. Bose in his statement referred to the Tripuri mandate and said if, as sug¬ 
gested by Gandhiji, he were to form a .working committee of his own choice, he 
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would not be able to report to the A. I. C. C. that such a Committee command¬ 
ed the implicit confidence of Oandhiji. 8j. Bose felt that his presence as Presi¬ 
dent at this juncture mi^ht possibly be a sort of an obstacle or handicap to the 
A. I. C. O.—^for instance the A. I. C. C. may feel inclined to appoint a Work¬ 
ing Committee in which I shall be a misfit.” 

Pandit Nehru made moving appeal to Bj. Bose to withdraw his resignation,— 
he suggested that the old Working Committee should be rea[>pointed en bloc but 
that new blood might be infused by the inclusion of two members in place of 
Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj (in prison) and Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram (who had been ill) 
who were not in a i>osilion to discharge thir duties as members of the Work¬ 
ing Committee. During the debate Mr. Jai Prokash Narain, General Secretary of 
the Congress Bwialist Party, referred to a suggestion that Pandit Nehru should 
be anpointeil General Secretary of the Congress and expressed the hope that the 
Pandit would accci>t the ofiice. 

Borne Bocialist leaders met Bj. Bubhas Rose after the A. I. C. C. meeting and 
discussed with him Pandit Nehru’s resolution. 

The Thakore Sahib of Rajkot sent a telegram to Mahatma Gandhi thanking 
the latter for his advice to the leaders of the agitation to api)roach the Ruler to 
settle their differences. 

80th. Dr. Rajendra Prasad was elected President of the Indian National Congress 
in the vacancy caused by the resignation of Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose at the 
resumed meeting of the All-India Congress Committee. 

Pandit Nehru sought i^ermission of Mrs. Naidu (who was in the chair) to 
make a statement. He said that the formula he had suggestetl previously in the 
form of a resolution depended on the fact whether Bj. Bose was willing to with¬ 
draw his resignation. It was not meant for debate and he would, therefore, 
like to have Bj. Bose’s views on the subject. If the resolution would 
not meet with the approval of Bj. Bose. he would withdraw it. 
Pandit Nehru also said that his resolution did not mean imposing a Working 
Committee on the President, but that in the new Committee there would be room 
for more than two members. 

Bj. Bose cmidiasized the necessity of forming a homogeneous Working Com¬ 
mittee, and said that he had hoped that some consideration would be shown 
to his view-point. If the House felt otherwise, then the House would relieve 
him of the rcsjionsibililies of the otiice. He would willingly continue to serve 
the Congress as a loyal w’orker. 

Mrs. Nnidu apy>calcd to the President to reconsider his decision in the light 
of assurances contained in Pandit Nehru's statement, and her own sjTeech was 
an ai>i^eal for unity, Bhe invited Bj. Bose to give his final reply. Bj. Bose 
said he had nothing to add to his previous statement and that his "reply could 
only be given after he had known the decision of the House. 

At Baroda, im])res8ive scenes of great magnificeiu*c marked the accession to 
the gadi of His Highness Maharaja Pratap Bingh Gackwar. 


May 1939 

Chief Events : —Formation of a new bloc witliin the Congress called 
the “Forward Bloc” announced hy Sj. Suhhas Bose—Shia-Sunni tension 
continued : Disturbances at several places—Moslem League Conferences 
held in different parts of the country criticised Congress and Federation— 
Peaceful end of the Rajkot dispute. 

IsL The All-India Congress Committee concluded its three-day session. The names 
of the members of the new Working Committee were announced by Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, the Congress President. They were : Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu, Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Beth Jamnalal Baiaj, Mr, Jairamdas 
Daulatram, Khan Abdul Ghaflhr Khan, Mr. J. B. Kripalani, Di*. Pattabhi 
Sitaraiuayya, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Mr. Shankarrao Deo, Mr. Harekrishna 
Mahatab, Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy and Dr. Piafulla Chandra Ghose. Sj.- 
Subhas Bose and Pandit Nehru declined to serve but offered to give their co¬ 
operation in every way. Dr. Rajendra Prasad informed the house that the 
personnel of the new Working Committee had the approval of Gandhiji. 
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The Gangpiir Durbar issued a statement that a judicial enquiry into the inci¬ 
dent in Gangpur State (Orissa), in which police opened fire, was ordered to be 
held. 

2nd. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, in addressing a public meeting in Calcutta, stressed 
on the need for unity and for cultivating an All-Iiulia outlook ; he also gave 
reasons for not serving on the Congress Working Committee. He said that, 
by remaining outside it, he would unite the new forces that were abroad in the 
country. 

An appeal was sent to Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President, All-India Moslem League, 
and Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan and a few others, by the Kaja of Mahmudabad, 
the Raja of J’irpur and Nawab Mohamed Ismail Khan, to exert their influence 
with both sections of the Moslem community to come to a settlement on the 
question of tabarra and madhe sahaba at Lucknow. 

A complete stay-in strike occurred in the New Victoria Mills, Cawnporc : 
about 4CKX) workers were affected. 

An order under Sec. 144. Cr. P. C. was issued in Lucknow by the District 
Magistrate in view of the Shia Sunni tension. 

3rd. Sj. Sublias Cliandra Rose announced in Calcutta, the formation of a new bloc 
within the Congress, to be called the ‘'Forward Bloc”.—The object was to "rally 
all radical and anti-imperialist progressive elements in the country on the basis 
of a minimum ])rogramme, reju’csenting the greatest common measure of agree¬ 
ment among radicals of all shades of 0 })inion”. The "I'orward lUoc”, Sj Bose 
said, would function as an integral j^art of the Congress. 

The 5th. session of the All-India (landhi Seva Sangli commenced at Brindaban 
(Champaran) and was onened by JMahatina Gandhi. Dr Rajendra Prasad, Con¬ 
gress Presidejit, unfurlea the (''ongress flag. He observed that many j^ersons in 
Congress ranks did not firmly observe the principle of non-viohaice. It was also 
held in certain sections that these juinciples were not a])plicable in all cases. He 
w'ould declare em])hatically that truth and non-violence were apjdicable uni¬ 
versally. 

The Sunni celebration passed off peacefully at Lucknow. Over dCKKi Sunnis 
assembled at the Idgah {Imcknow). For the first time the Sunnis were granted 
the right of reedting Madhe Saheba publicly and moved out in j^rocession 
singing praises of the four Khalifas. 

Twenty-one men were injured in a clash between Ahrar and Moslem Letague 
volunteers during the Barawafat celebrations near Jumma Masjid, Agra. A 
similar trouble was averted at Bareilly. 

Om Mandali The period of operation of the prohibitory order (under Sec. 
144 Cr. P. C, served on l)ada Lekhraj) segregating males and girl inmates of 
the Om Mandali at Karachi was further extended tor two weeks. 

4th. The Ruler of Talcher State (Orissa) made an im])ortant announcement 
making certain concessions in order to induce the refugees to return to the State. 

Dr. Rajendra l*rasad, the Congress President, in opening a basic education 
camp organized by the Bihar Government, which was a prominent feature of 
the All-India Beva Hangh at Brindaban, exi)lained the potentialities of the 
Wardha scheme of education in bringing about a regeneration of the country. 

The Jam Hahcb of Nawanagar announced that Kathiawar ITinccs would 
hold joint deliberations each month to discuss inoblems of common interest and 
for making a united stand. 

5th. A meeting of Shia leaders at Lucknow decided to continue unabated their 
civil disobetlicncc campaign in reciting the 'labarra till a reasonable compromise 
was reached. Ihe total number of arrests amounted to 8,200. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hnq, the Bengal Premier opened the All-Bcngal Moslem 
Literary Conference in Calcutta. It was observed that the field of Bengali 
literature offered a platform on which Hindus and Moslems of the province 
could work together unitedly. 

The Raia of Bamra State (Orissa) granted reforms to his subiects consistent 
with the eaucation and political enlightenment of his people with a view to 
associating them with the administration of the State. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in course of a telegram to Mr. Virawala at Rajkot, advised 
him not to slight the accredited representatives of the people, and maintained 
that Mr. Dhebar was not an outsider. 

A government of India resolution announced further special reservation of 
posts lor Anglo-Indians in certain sectiems of the Railways, Posts and Telegraph 
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and Customs departments, and also the fixing of Rs. 55 as the minimum 
remuneration for the community in the Railway and the Posts and Telegraphs 
Departments. 

6th. Sj. Subhas Bose, addressing a public meeting in Calcutta, referred to the events 
that had taken place since his re-election as Congress President in February. 
Bi. Bose gave an account of what had transpir^ at the meetings between 
himself, Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders at Bodepur and Calcutta 
on the question of formation of the Working Committee on the eve of the 
A. I. C. C. meeting. He said, “Self-resiiect, honour and duty towards my 
country demanded that I should resign, after having made ail possible attempts 
to reach an honourable compromise and to avert a conflict within the 
Congress.” 

Mr. U. N. Dhebar, the leader of the Praja Parishad. Rajkot, sent a message 
to Gandhiji giving the maximum concessions which Darbar Virawala was 
pro]>arc(l to grant. 

The Boml>ay Presidency Moslem League resume<l its session at Sholapur 
under the presidency of Sir Hikandar Hyat Khan, the Ihinjab Premier. Inau¬ 
gurating the conference, Mr, M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem 
jjcague said that tlic British (Jovernment would be making a great mistake if it 
thought it could settle the Feileration issue with the Congress, leaving out the 
Moslem League. In such a case, he declared the League would fight Federation 
alone and make it impossible. 

7th. 'Ilic communal rioting which broke out at Gaya resulted in 11 persons being 
killed and over injured. The situation coiilinued to be extremly delicate. A 
curfew order was im]>oscd and strong police patrols were established. 

Bardar Patel, addressing the concluding meeting of the general session of the 
Ganilhi Beva Bangh at Brindaban, explained his position regarding the recent 
events in the Congress and replied to the various criticisms levelled at .him. 

8th. Dr. Rajendra Prasad in a statement explained why he and his collegues in 
the Working Committee of the Congress could not agree with Bj. Subhas 

Cliandra Bose. . , , , tt i tt 

Bj. Subhas Bose described bis plans at a imKiting held at Howrah. He re¬ 
ferred to the formation of a new party within the Congress and said that the 
difl’erences between the ‘Forward Bloc.’ and the oliicial bloc within the Congress 
wcr<> two fold. First, the I'orward bloc desired to work the existing programme 
of the Congress not with a reformist or moderate mentality but with a ‘^reyoln- 
tioiiury inentulilv”. Beeoinlly, it had an a<lvam-ed ]uogramme of its own. This 
})rograTnme would have as ohjcctiv'c. the early attainment of independence. 

Bardar Patel, addressing the Gandhi Seva Bangh Conference at Brindaban, 
claritic(l the position regarding the recent events and the split in the Congress. 
The need for unity and disrijdine was stressed by nim. 

The Bombay Moslem League Conference adopte<l a resolution ap] caling to the 
Lucknow Moslems to end the Bhia Bunni dispute. 

Mahatma (iandhi wired to Mr. Virawala that he intemlcd to visit Rajkot again. 

The report on the Working of the All-India Bpinners’ Association ra*ordcd re¬ 
markable ju-ogress and expansion of the Association in all directions. 

9th. The Assam I,^gi8lativc Council rejoctctl by 11 votes to 9, the Finance Minister’s 
motion for con8i(leration of the Agricultural Income Tax Bill which had been 
passed by the Lower House. 

10th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Bpcaker, Khan Bahadur Aziziil Huq, 
presented the Assembly Powers and Privileges Bill. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, tlie President (Mr. B. C. Mitra) gave his 
ruling on the point of order raised by the Raja Bahadur of Nashipur, que.stion- 
ing the competence of the Provincial IjCgislature to pass a measure which sought 
to raise revenue by levying an ungraduatod tax on traders, profes-slons, callings 
and employments, exempting persons who did not pay income taxr~the chair^s 
direction was that the Bill was to be proceeded with. 

11th. Gandhiji gave an indication in Bombay of the next step he proposed to take 
on reaching Rajkot. He explained in an interview to the Press that as soon as 
he reached Rajkot he would resume the threads of the negotiations. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill 
was passed by 128 votes to 65. Members of the Proja Party, numbering 15, 
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did not participate in the voting. Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose described the Bill as 
“pernicioiis and inupiitons” and attacked the provisions relating to separate elec¬ 
torates for Moslems, allocation of seats and nomination. 

The Primary and Secojidary Education Re-organization Committee presided 
over by Acharyn Narendra Dev, which was api)ointed by the TJ, 1*. Government, 
recoinmondod thorough overliaul of the present day system of primary and 
secondary education to suit the changed needs of the country, by co-ordinating 
tlie hand, the eye and the brain of youthful aspirants. 

12th. The Government of Bihar issued a IVess communique, exjdaining the 
Government’s diiHculty in arriving at a suitable definition of political prisoners 
which formal the ground for the recent hunger-strike by Rahul Hankirtayya- 
yana, a Buddhist monk, who had been convicted, but now released, in connexion 
with the Amwai agrarian agitation. 

Mahatma Gandhi, after his arrival at Rajkot, discussed with the local Parishad 
workers the future line of action. Darbar Virawala paid a visit to Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

13th. The correspondence that passed between Mahatma Gandhi and Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose was rolcasetl for publication ; the letters described how the Congress 
was divided on fundamental issues of i>oIicy and how personalities witumed 
the gulf between the Chindhian Group and the ‘^For^\a^d Bloc” under the 
leadership of Sj. Subhas Ciiaiida Bose. 

Sj. Bose wanted a reversal of the policy of the Congress under Garidhiji’s 
leadership, he wanted to force the issue iii the form of an ‘‘ultimatum” to the 
British (hivcnimeiit. Mahatma disagreed and wrote back : “I have the firm 
belief that the Congress as it is today c.annot ‘deliver the goods’, cannot offer 

civil disobedience, worth the name. I smell violence in the air I breathe”. 
Sj. Bose dissented. “Speaking for Bengal”, he said, “I can say with full 
authority that the Province was never more non-violent during the last 30 
years than today,” 

Durbar Virawala met Mahatma Gandhi at Rajkot regarding Rajkot reforms. 
Mr. Kalidas Parekh, representing the moderate grouj), had also a prolonged 
interview with Mahatma ( Jaiidhi. 

14th. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hiiq, the Premier of Bengal, circulated a note on the 

question of fixing percentages for the different communities in the public 

services of the province, in which he replied to agrumeiits advanced l)y Mr. 

isialiiii Ranjan Sarker in an earlier note already publishinl in the Press. Mr. 
Huq, in his note, attempted to make out a case for an all round reservation of 
55 p. c. for Muslims and I") p. c. for the scheduled castes. 

An informal conference of Hindu leaders discussed the question of fixing a 
quota of communal ])ercentagcs in public services in Bengal, at the residence 
of Dr. Bhyama Prosad Muklierjec in Calcutta. The Conference strongly felt 
the necessity of making a representation or leading a deputation to His 
Excellency the Governor at Darjeeling for requesting him not to give his assent 
to the Miiiistry’.i proposal for fixing the communal ratio disregarding the 
opinion of the Hindu leaders. 

Sardar Patel in his presidential address to the fifth session of the Bhavnagar 
Praja l^arishad said, “The Princes should become the real protector of the people ; 
they should follow in the footsteps of the King Phnjieror and devise means to 
avert forever a clash between the Ruler and the ruled, which was inevitable if 
early steps were not taken.” 

15th. Mr. H. O. Dennehy, Chief Secretary to the Government of Assam issued 
a communique on Digboi, stating that a deadlock bad reached in the dispute 
there and announced that the Government would maintain an attitude of 
neutrality. 

In the Bihar Council, the riot situation at Gaya was the subject of an 
adiournment motion notice. Dr. Rajeudra Prasad addressing a public meeting 
at Gaya appealed for communal harmony ; he was followed by Mr. Bayed Abdul 
Aziz, Ihesideiit, Bihar Moslem League. 

The time of one week allowed by the Sind Government to the authorities 
of the Om Mandali to show cause why their institution should not be banned, 
expirerl without any re]ily having been rweived. 

Gandhiji had a long discussion with the group of Moderates at Rajkot. 
Mahatmaji asked them to obtain from Mr. Virawala a draft of the scheme of 
reforms which the State was prepai’ed to concede. 
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teth. Sj. 8ul)haB Cliaixlra Bose addrcBsing the delegates of the Youth lAMgue 
Conicrciicc at Uuao, explained the r>oliey oi his “Forward Bloc'’ in relation to 
Onndhian policy. He said he would follow the Congress programme but would 
not necessarily submit to the Oandhiaii iwlicy. He felt that if the Congress 
Soi'ialiBt Party did not join his ‘Blo<;’ it should give permission to its members 
to join it, otherwise the Bocialist Party would be weakened, for some of its 
members must come over to his ‘bIoc\ 

Harbar Virawala had an interview with 3Iahatma Gandhi. Mahatmaji tried 
to ascertain whether it was possible to evolve an acceptable scheme of settlement 
without tlie intervention of a third party. Earlier, Darbar Virawala paid a 
visit to Mr. (y. C. tiibnon, 

Mr. C. F. Andrews, in a statement to the Press from Conoor, referred to the 
proix)8cd racial legislation in Bouth Africa and how this would seriously injure 
future relations between the two eountrics. The ultimate policy was, he said, 
to exclude as many Indians as possible from Africa and then to treat those who 
could not be driven out as aliens and racial inferiors. 

A meeting of .Moslem women of Cal<-utla w’as held under the auspices of the 
All-India Moslem Wonnni’s Conference (Bengal iTovincial branch) and the Majma- 
ul Banat to express their disapproval of the Bhia Bunni dispute at Lucknow. 

17th. I\Iahatma Gandhi, in a statement from Eajkot, renounced the advantages 
accruing from the award of the Chief Justice of India in the matter of 
Rajkot reforms. 

The joint session of both Houses of the U. P. Legislature, the second in the 
history of tlie ])rcscut legislature, jiasscd the Motor Bpirits taxation Bill as 
amended by a Government motion. 

The simultaneous 0 [>ening of over 15(X^ seliools throughout the province marked 
the launching of the literacy cami)aign in Bind. Over a thousand volunteers 
enrolled themselves. 

18th. Sj. Bubhas Chandra Bose, addressing a public meeting of journalists at 
Cawiiporc, reiterated his reasons for forming the “Forw’ard Bloc” and outlined 
the programme of the party. , . , ^ . r t i- • 

Mahatma Gunilhi renounced the award of the Chief Justice of India in the 
matter of Rajkot Reforms Committee. 

At a public meeting in Calcutta, the Hindus of Bengal passed a resolution 
recording their protest against the Calcutta Municii^al Amendment Bill. 

Strong criticism levelled against Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress in the 

course of a siieech by Pr. N. B. Kharc, formerly Premier of the Central Pro¬ 

vinces, led to scenes of row'dvism at a meeting held at Nagmir. 

I'he Or/i Mamlali and tlie* Om Nivas were declared unlawful associations by 
the CJovcriior of Bind in exercise of the pow'ers conferred on him by Sec. 10 of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908. 

20th. Mahatma Gandhi, commenting on a statement by Mr. Harekrishna Mehtab 
on the situation at ^ralchcr, in the Harijan, remarked, “lalcher promises to 
be much worse than Rajkot.’’ j ^ 

Mr. Mohanlal Saxena, M. l. a. (Ontral), in a statement to the Press said that 
Sj. Bubhas Bose’s observation that the Congress Ministries had ceased to think 
in terms of Swaraj, was nothing “short of a libel, coming as it docs from one 

who laid down the charges of the highest office of the Congress only a few 

weeks ago,” 

21gt. At Rajkot a proclamation announcing the appointment of a Committee to 
recommend reforms and the restoration of fines, confiscated property and 
liberties was made by the Thakore Balicb of Rajkot at. a ceremonial Durbar. 
Mahatma Gandhi aceompained by Mrs. Kasturibai Gandhi attended the function. 

In connexion with the “All-India Political Prisoners’ Day”, a resolution urging 
the immediate release of political prisoners was passed at a meeting in Sradna- 
nanda Park, Calcutta. The meeting was one of a se.ries held in dinerent parts 
of the city in accordance with the wishes of Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress 
President. Mr, J. C. Gupta m. l. a. presided. , * 

In a Hindu Moslem clash at Sholapur, 4 persons were injured, two fatally, 
following an attack on a batch of six newly arrived Ary a Bamaj Batyagrahi 
Volunteers. 

22iid. Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose, addressing the Bqgra District Political Conference 
at Dnupcharshia, reiterated his faith in “non-violent non-co-operation as the 

4(a) 
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best weapon for fightinj^ the country’s cause, and added that if the people took 
up this method on a wider scale than hitherto, they would attain freedom in a 
very sliort time. 

Mr. vS. S. Batliwala, Bombay Socialist, was arrested in Bombay on a warrant 
issued by the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, on a charge of sedition. 

23rd. Mahatma Gandhi, addressing a public meeting at Rajkot, said, “I believe I 
have opened a new page in the history of Rajkot by my reiJcntance and by the 
frank admission of my failure. In this I require your liel]). I cannot go on single 
handed. If the Ruler and ruled both join hands and do their duty, this apparent 
failure would turn into a victory. This necessitates unity among the neojde.” 

Mr. 8. Satyamurthi, de])uty leader of the Congress I’arty in tne C’entral 
Assembly, addressing a ])ublic meeting in Madras, strongly deprecated the for¬ 
mation of the “Forward Bloc” within the (k^ngress by vSj. iSnbhas Bose. He 
api)ealed to Congressmen not to support the “Bloc”. He also said that he 
would never acce|)t the Federation, and would ])lav his ])art in resisting it. He 
strongly advocated that the (’ongress should endeavour to capture all elected 
seats in the b’ederal legislature by preventing any Fc'deral ministry from func¬ 
tioning and by refusing to accept otlicc. This light would, of course, bo strength¬ 
ened by the fight outside”. 

24th. A Press Note issued by the District Magistrate of Shola])nr on the communal 
riot in the city on the 21st. gave the casualties at two ])eison8 killed and 20 
injured. The disturbances lasted for about half an hour ; the situation was 
under control. 

Dr. Ram Monohar Lohia, formerly Secretary of the Foreign Department of 
the All-India Congress Committee was arrested in Calcutta, under 8ec. 12‘1-A. 
1. P. C. (Seditition). 

2r)th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, on the motion of the Finance Minister, 
Mr. N. R. Parker, the Finance Bill 1939, as amended by the Legislative Council, 
was passed. 

27th. The Hindu leaders’ deputation from Calcutta wailed on His Excellency the 
Governor of Bengal at the Government House, Darjeeling, to repr(‘sent the Hindu 
viewpoint on the question of a revision of the communal ratio in the Public 
Rcrvices. The deputation was led by the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur ot Burdwun. 
Other members of the de])iitation were : Dr. Pyama Prasad Mookherjee, Mr. n! 
K. Basu, Mr. P. N. Bannerjce, Pir H. P. Paul, the Maharaja of Mymeiisingh 
and Mr. N. C. Chatterjec. 

Presiding over the Provincial Khilafat Conference in Bombay, Begum 
Mohammed Ali made a fervent ap])eal to Moslems to sink their dillerences and 
work unitedly to ])rotect their rights. 

28th. An api^eal to His Excellency the Governor of Bengal to protect the rights of 
Hindus, who were a minority community in the province, was contained in the 
memorandum submitted by the dei)Utation of Hindu leaders, which waited on His 
Excellency at- Darjeeling to represent the community^ view ])oint on the question 
of fixing a communal ratio in the Public Pcrviccs. The deputation contended 
that it was a fit cause for involving the special responsihilites of the Governor 
under the Crovernment of India Act and the Instrument of Instri^tions. Hindus, 
the memorandum stated, asked for no special privileges, “but dmanded fair and 
equitable ticatment. They claim that no arbitrary restrictions should be imposed 
on them and the field should be left open to free and fair com]>etition.’' 

Meanwhile, Mr. A. K. Fazliil Hiiq, the Bengal Premier, replied to the letter 
of Pj. Parat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Congress Party in the Assembly 
refuting several charges, which he characterized as unfounded, against himself, 
the Bengal Government and the Coalition Party and sought Pj. Bose's co-opera¬ 
tion in solving the ])roblem of fixing a communal ratio for the services. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, writing in the National Herald on the “Al-India 
Congress Committee and After”, stated, “The High Command, as it is called, 
may hrve erred often enough, and it has certainly acted in an authoritarian way’ 
but to suggest that it tends towards Fascist methods is to exhibit ignorance.”’ 
He dealt with the growing schism in the Congress and criticized the formation 
of the “Forward Bloc.” 

Mr. Obeidullah Piudhi, speaking at the Agra Provincial Jamait-Ul-Ulema 
Ck)nference at Moradabad stressed the need for Hindu Muslim unity to attain 
India’s freedom. He advised Muslims to join the Oongress* 
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The District Magistrate of Lucknow renewed the curfew order for a further 
period of three weeks in view of the continued strained relations between Shias 
and Sunnis. 

29th. The Conference of Ministers at Simla suggested a plan of action against 
communal propaganda, in a communique, which contained among other things, 
“It is recommended that inovincial Covernments supjdY one another w’ith details 
of their riot schemes so far as these have been prepared for areas where commu¬ 
nal or other disturbances are likely. 

80th. At Rajkot, the case of Sunnis in connexion with the Tabarra agitation at 
Lucknow was jdaced before Mahatma Gandhi by Junab Zafar-ul-Mulk. A Shia 
deputation had seen Maliatma Gandhi before. 

ulie Government of Assam issued a communique drawing attention to the 
activities of certain persons misleading tenants in the permanently settled areas 
regarding payment of rents, and removing misunderstandings with regard to this 
question. 

The Workinfi; Committee of the Kathiawar Political Conference met Mahatma 
Gandhi, at Ra]kot, when Maliatmaji ex]»laine(l to them his new ]>olicy towards the 
Btates. He also listened to the accounts of the state of arniirs in the 
various parts of Kathiawar. 

Slst. The All-India Congress Executive decided to intervene in the labour strike at 
Digboi. Dr. Itajcndra lhasad sent a telegram to Mr. Budhin l^aramanik. a 
labour leader, to come and see him. Mr. Paramanik met Dr. Rajcndra Prasad. 

The Aryan League at Kew Delhi passed resolutions legarding the Hyderabad 
Batyagraha. One resolution regret led the “unfortunate incident” at Bholapur, 
“leading to the loss of some lives”, Avhile another regretted that the order of the 
District Magistiate of Bholapur oidering all Arya vBatyagrahis to quit Bholapur 
within 12 hours was drastic and unjust. 

Mr. J. D. Tyson, in the memorandum submitted by him to the Royal Com¬ 
mission on the "West Indies, stressed on the urgent need of Indian settlers in 
Jamaica, British Guiana and Tiinida<l in tlie matter of housing, education, land 
settlement and em]'lovment. 

I'andit Jawaharlal Kehru, in an article on “Federation” in {he Nutiovnl Herald, 
said, “Federation cannot come. It is dead and there is no magic potion that 
will give it life.” 


June 1939 

\ 

1st. The Hindu leaders’ de]nitation that wailed on the Governor of Bengal (May 
27th) in connexion with the question of the communal ratio in the public servi¬ 
ces, issued a statement, in reply to the Bengal ]‘remier, to the ttlcct that the 
Btatement of the Chief Minister on the memorandum of the Hindu delegation 
had not come to them as a surprise. It also said, “It is interesting to find Mr. 
Fazlul IIuq, of all persons, posing as the chamj)ion of ‘real Hindu-Moslem unity* 
after all his aggressive and unjustifiable anti-Hindu outbursts during the last two 
years, and specially after his Calcutta Municipal Bill and his anti-llindu propo¬ 
sals with regard to the ))ublic services”. 

Mr. J. G. Bhearer, Bpecial Bessions Judge, Ranpur, sentenced three men to 
death, eight to tran8i)ortation for life and five others to various terms of impri¬ 
sonment : the ease arising out of the murder of Major R. I... Bazalgette, J’olitical 
Agent, Orissa Btates Agency, on January b, at Kanpur during mob violence. 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce strongly protested against the introduction 
of prohibition in Bombay. 

Moulana Habibiir Ranaman, the Ahrar leader, speaking at the U. P. Ahrar 
Political Conference at Meerut, asserted that the cry of Islam in danger raised 
by tlie Muslim League was baseless and w^as intended to mislead the ignorant 
Moslem masses for the selfish end of those who claimed to be the leaders of the 
community. 

2nd. 22 influential Moslem leaders, including the Premiers of Bengal and tlie 
Punjab, suggested voluntary remineiation by Bhias and Sunnis of tlie right 
claimed by them to public recitation of the Tabarra and tlic Madhe Saliaba, res¬ 
pectively. Such renunciation, the leaders urged, would offer a reasonable basis 
for an honourable settlement. 
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Maulana Abul Kalam Azad issued an appeal to Shias to suspend Civil Disobe¬ 
dience pending an amicable settlement he proposed to undertake in the Shia 
Sunni aispute at Lucknow. 

8rd. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose’s announcement of the list of office bearers and 
members of the executive council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, 
gave rise to considerable resentment among members of the groups m the B, P. 
C. C. in oposition to Sj. Bose. 

The Jamait-ul-Ulcraa Conference, Bengal, was held in Calcutta : some excite¬ 
ment marked the proc'cedings, the political creed of the body being identical with 
that of the Congress : it aroused the opposition of Moslem I>«eague sympathisers. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, leader of the Congress Party in the Bengal Assenibly, 
in his presidential address at the Pabna District Political Conference, made a 
strong criticism of the policy of the Bengal ISIinistry and urged that tlie Con¬ 
gress should give up its conservatism and cultivate a “revolutionary psychology.” 

4th. Mahatma Gandhi enunciated his new^ technique in Bombay, regarding the 
Indian Btates })roblem according to his new light in a stalenient on 'J'ravancore. 
lie said, “The Rajkot agitation teaches me that it is not enougli to liave with¬ 
drawn the charges against Bir C. P. Ramaswarni. But it is necessary to re¬ 
cognize that the Travancorcaiis have not only to reckon with the Maharaja, but 
also with his Diwan.” 

Mr. Rajcndra Prasad, the Congress President, referred to the (lissensions in the 
Congress ranks. He said, “In a vast country and in a big organisation as the 
Congress, differences of o]union were bound to exist. No body should be alaim- 
efl : they were all one and the same with rejiard to the ultimate objective, name¬ 
ly, the attainment of Puma Bwaraj.” In this connexion he also mentioned the 
constitution committee, which w^as meeting in Bombay, and added that numerous 
suggestions were under consideration for amending the constitution of llu^ Congress. 

Mr. B. G. Kher, the Bombay Premier, in opening the Western and C’entral 
India Harijan Bevak Conference at Poona, expressed the view Unit ‘untouchabili- 
ty’ as a recognized ]iart of Hindu custom w'ould di8a]»pear in the next lew years, 
at least from the Bombay I’residency. 

The Ulema Conference which was holding its second day’s session in Calcutta, 
was dissolved by the yiolice, following continuous uproar for about an hour and half. 

Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose, adilressing the Pabna Distri<*t P(htical Conference, 
at Hetampur, said, “The ‘Forward Bloc’ is the product of liistoiical necessity 
and it has been born at the right time and in the ]no]>er manner.” He addcil, 
“If this task had been postponed or delayed, the iiiternal < iisi8 might have 
appeared at a time when the external ensis was overtaking us.” 

Rulers and Ministers of the Btates in the Eastern Btates Agency met in 
Cahmtta to discuss problems attaching to ‘Federation’. 

Mr. Baijnath Bajoria, M. L. a. (Central) presiding at the annual general 
meeting of the Marwari Association, in Calcutta, strongly condemned the policy 
of present day labour leaders id fomenting strikes fpr ])ers()nal reasons. 

5th. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, presiding over the Mahakoshal Provincial Hindu Maha- 
sabha Conference at Jubbulijore, observed, “I'lie Hindu Mahasabha wants to 
defend the just rights of Hindus without encroaching iqon those of other com¬ 
munities. It does not want any weightage or privileges such as other communi¬ 
ties are claiming.” 

6th. The Constitution Committee appointed by the All-India Congress Committee 
at its meeting in Calcutta, suggested several im})ortant and far reaching 
amendments to the Congress Constitution, in Bombay : the Committee suggested 
continuous membership and a permanent Congress register in order to avoid 
bogus membership. No person should be a Congress delegate or an office 
bearer whose name had not appeared on the Congjcss register for the last throe 
years. The Committee also recommended fixed constituencies, instead of 
changing constituencies. 

In the Seram pore subdivision in Bengal, about 15,(XX) operatives went on strike 
in three jute mills. The mills affected were the Victoria Jute Mill, the the North 
Shamnugger Jute Mill and the Angus Jute Mill. 

7th. The Rulers’ Council, Estem States Agency, concluded their deliberations in 
Calcutta; they considered the report of the Committee of Ministers and agre^ 
with its views to support generally the Hydaii Committee recommendations on 
Federal matters. 
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The Calcutta High Court held the opinion that the Ministry of a province 
did not form part of the Executive Government of the Province in the sense 
employed by Sec. 17, I. P. C. on two references made by two Presidency 
Magistrates of Calcutta arising out of two sedition cases pending against the 
Basumati, a veniacular daily. 

8th. The official birth day of His Majesty the King Emperor was celebrated 
throughout India. 

Mr. Jai Prakash Narain, the Congress Socialist leader, criticized in Patna the 
aims of Bj. Bubhas Bose's new party, the Forward Bloc. In the course of a 
statement suggesting tlie consolidation of all left forces in the Congress, he de¬ 
clared, “The Congress is not a parliament where opposing parties must try to 
oust one another from power, it is a ‘front' the unity of which must not be 
impaired.” 

The proposed changes in the Congress constitution suggested by the Congress 
Constitution Committee in Bombay, evoked a great deal of interest among 
Congress circles in Calcutta who welcomed the i)ropoBal8 as an improve¬ 
ment on the old constitution and which might check “corruption and malprac¬ 
tices”. The suggestion of the Committee regarding continuous membership and 
maintenance of a permanent Congress register, was particularly ai>])ie( iated. 

The National Hanning Committee in Bombay favoured a system of licensing 
of new lactories and also tlie regulation of the existing factories. 

Dth. Dr. Bajcndra Prasad, the Congress President, visited Cab utta and resumed 
the discussion of the situation at Digboi, where the workers of the Assam Oil 
Company went on strike for some lime. 'J'hose who partieij ated in the talks 
included Mr. O. N. Bardoloi, the Assam Premier, Mr. hakiuddin Ali Ahmed, 
the Finance Minister, Assam, Mr. Lingeman, acting general manager of the oil 
company. Mr. Budhindra Paramanik, strikers’ repiesciitative, Dr. B. C. Boy and 
Dr. Prafulla Chandra Chose. 

An informal investiture was held following a Btate banquet at the Darjeeling 
Government House, when the Governor of Bengal presented sanads and badges to 
several persons. 

The Bind Assembly passsed the Anti-Dowry Bill. 

10th. His Highness tlie Jam Bahcb of Nawanagar, Chancellor of the Chamber of 
ITinccs, ])residing over a joint conference of Indian Princes, roi-resentativcs of 
certain Bulers and Btates’ Ministers in Bombay, stressed on the importance 
of joint action on the part of the Princely t)rdcr both in regard to 
Federation and other reforms in the Btates. The general and ])olit.ical aspects 
of the revised diaft of the Instrument of Accession were also discussed in the 
al>ove conference. Bir Akbar Hydari, Mr. Madhab Bao of Mysore, Mr. Zaidi of 
Kamj)orc and I^Ir. Zutshi of Bewa expressed their views. 

Mr. Zafar Ali Khan, M. L, A. (Central) in his presidential address at the 
Nagpur Divisional Moslem Bolitical Conference, at Nagpur, made a fervent 
ap|)eal for unity in Moslem ranks under the Moslem Hague banner. 

liaja Baheb Aditya Bratap Bingh Deo of Beraikella, (Oiissa) at a largely attended 
Durbar, announced some important political com cssions, su<*h as the establishment 
of Village panchayats, Bir i)anchayat8 (lo<'al bodies for specified areas) and a Prajii 
I'arisliad (Central rci^rescntativc body) and the major portion of the Btates’ re¬ 
venue for administrative expenditure. 

12lh. A Bengal Government communique announced the decisions of the Bengal 
Ministry on the question of revision of the communal ratio in the I’ublic Ber- 
vices. It said, “'I he basic preentage of reservation for Moslems in direct recruit¬ 
ment will be 50 percent. Government have further accepted the principle Uiat 
provided that qualified candidates are available, 15 nercent of appointments by 
direct recruitments shall be reserved for the schedule<l castes, but such reserva¬ 
tion shall not exceed 30 percent of Non-Moslem direct appointments.” 

The conference of tlie Indian Princes and their Ministers concluded in 
Bombay, after adopting a resolution disapproving certain terms of the Federal 
scheme provided in tlie revised draft of the Instrument of Accession, circulated 
among tlie Princes. The Conference recorded its belief that “it could not be the 
intention of His Majesty’s Government to close the door on an All-India Federa¬ 
tion.” 

The Hydari Committee on Federation which met in Bombay under the chair¬ 
manship of Sir Akbar Hydari, Prime Minister, Hyderabad State, came to the 
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conclusion that the terms of the draft Instrument of Accession were unsatis¬ 
factory from the point of view of treaty rii^hts, rights of internal administration, 
and the economic rights of the States. Tne Committee suggested modifications 
in the draft on the above points. 

14th. His Highness the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior issued a proclamation 
announcing a scheme of constitutional reforms for the State. 

15th. His Highness the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes, in the course of a speech in Bombay elucidatcHi the objection of the 
Indian Princes to the Federal scheme; incidentally he traced the origin of the 
Federal scheme. 

Dr. Kajendra Prasad, the Congress President, in an interview at Patna, on 
the Princes’ rejection of the revised draft of the Instrument of Accession, 
said, ‘Tf things are left where they are, one may take it that Fedeiation is dead.” 
“The decision of the Princes must have come as a great shock to ardent 
advocates of Federation, although it must have been known to many that tlicy 
(the Princes) were not as favourably inclined towards it as they were supposed 
to be.” 

Sj. Bubhas Chandra Bose, in a Press interview at Tjahore, said, “The ]uoblcra 
before India is no longer how to resist Federation. Ihe ])roblem really is as 
to what we shall do if Federation is quietly shelved. On this point my mind 
is ]X!rfcctly clear that times are so opi>ortune that wc shall be committing 
political suicide if we do not avail ourselves of the o])portiinilie8 by taking the 
the initiative and forcing the issue of I’urna Bwaraj.’ 

17th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote an article in the Harijan and in6erte<l a letter from 
the Most Rev. Dr. Thomas 1). Roberts, B. J., Archbishoj) of Bombay, clncidating 
certain moral issues raised by the inauguration of xuohibilion in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

The Director of the Information Bureau, Punjab, issued a communique 
containing a warning that firm action, including the enforcement of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, would be taken, if necessary, against the organizers of 
the Kisan Satyagraha in I^ahore. 

The All-Infiia Hindu Mahasabha at Moradabad planned to strengthen its 
movement in the United Provinces : the Mahasabha expiessed the view' that the 
United I’rovinccs (Jongress and the U. 1*. Government failed to protect the 
interests of the Hindus in the provinces. 

18th. Sj. Subhas Bose was accorded a great w’elcomc on his arrival at the Peshawar 
City railway station. He was taken in procession to the Cantonment. Bj. Bose 
narrated the circumstances leading to the formation of the ‘Forward Bloc’ and 
said that the present Working Committee of the Congress was composed 
mainly of “Gandhiites” and did not enjoy the confidence of the Congress us 
a whole. 

Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel met the Mysore State Congress I)(‘lcgation at 
Bombay, re : reforms in Indian States. I’andit Nehru emphasized that it wafl 
not desirable to lower the immediate demand of the States’ jjcoj/le, namely, fidl 
responsible Government and explained that non-acceptance of tlie reforms by 
the States’ people, if found unsatisfactory at any stage, necfl not necessarily 
mean immediate mass civil disobedience. The question of mass action was 
after all entirely dependent upon the inherent strength of the Btates’ people 
themselves. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Fluq, the Bengal Premier, in a signed article in the Bengal 
Government journal, quoted figures of service qualifications of Hindus and 
Moslems in the Bengal Secretariat. He said. “In the case of non-Moslems, tlie 
percentage of officers i)08sessing maximum qualification is 33 t)crcent; but in 
the case of Moslem officers those possessing maximum fiuaiifications are 40 
percent. Regarding minimum qualifications it will be found that of the 
non-Moslems, 24 x^crcent possess only the base minimum qualification and even 
less; but, in the case of Moslems, only 16 jiercent possess minimum 
qualifications.” 

19th. At Cawnpore, the police had to open fire to deal with the situation following 
communal rioting over tlie Rathjatra festival. There was a fracas near the 
Moolganj mosque when brickbats were thrown at the Ratlijatra procession. 

Sardar Patel advised the Mysore State (Congress deputation that they should 
once again approach the Mysore State authorities with their demand for full 
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reRjx)n8ible Government before taking a final decision as to their future course 
of action. 

Maulana Abiil Kalam Azad in the course of a statement appealed to Shia 
leaders in Lucknow to suspend Satyagraha. 

20th. At Cawnf)ore, where communal rioting had broken out over the Rathjatra 
procession, the situation was rather calm. The procession, which broke up in 
disorder the previous day, was taken out, a record crowd accompanying the 
Rath (C'ar). 

The Exetmtive Committee of the Bengal Provincial Congress Socialist Party 
at a meeting in Cah*utta, adoj)ted a resolution welcoming the formation of the 
Forward Bloc by Sj. Subhas Bose, the programme of which “can serve as the 
basis of a common programme on which the entire Left can combine.” 

22nd. The Congress Working Committee decided to postpone till the next Congress, 
consideration of the amcjidment to clause 5 (C) of the Congress Constitution, 
suggestcil by the Constitution Sub-Committee. The amendment sought to exclude 
Bucli (^)ngreHsrncn who were oflice bearers of communal bodies or any other 
organizations whose ])rogramme8 and ]»olicie8 were opposed to those of tne Con¬ 
gress, from holding any executive position in Congress organizations. The 
Committee considered the I)igl)oi strike situation. 

Sul>ha8 Bose, presiding over the first All-India Forward Bloc Radical 
(k)nfcrencc, in Bombay, explained the aims and objects of the Forward Bloc and 
the necessity for its creation. 

The Standing Committee of the All-India States Peoples’ Conference met in 
Bombay. Pandit Nehru presided. A ISub-Committee was appointed to collect 
material for the comi>ilation of an authoritative book on the conditions prevailing 
in Indian Htates. 

23rd. The Congress Working Committee (in Bombay) discussed the position of 
Indians abroad, the relation between the C’ongress Committees in the provinces 
and the Congress ^Ministries and Mahatma Gandhi’s new “tcchnioue” regarding 
the auitation in Indian Htates The Working C'Ommittec decided that the provin¬ 
cial Congress Committees should not expect to direct or dominate the Ministers, 
but the latter shouhl keep in touch with the provincial Congress (Committees and 
inform them of all their important moves. In the case of acute difference the 
matter should be referred to the (Congress Parliamentary Sub-Committee whose 
decision shall be final. 

The i>rogrammc of the Forward Bloc was adopted by the All India Forward 
Bloc Radical Conference in Bombay ; the Conference approved the formation of 
a “Left Consolidation Committee” consisting of the representatives of the left 
wing and the Forward Bloc, or giving effect to a common and agreed programme 
and also to bring about complete consolidation and unity of the entire l^t wing 
of the Congress. 

24th. Mr. Rajendra Frasad, the Congress President, addressing the All India Con¬ 
gress Cxjmmittee which met in Bombay for its three day session made an aptx*al 
for unity and discipline among Congreasmen to meet the situation facing the 
country in various spheres. Mr. Prasad referred to the international situation, 
particularly India’s attitude to war and Federation, and deplored “the forces of 
disintegration that were at work in the country and the domestic faction and 
internal conflict” in the Congress. 

The All India Ck)ngres3 Committee discussed the position of Indians overseas, 
and accepted an amendment to the Congress constitution seeking to extend the 
‘‘probation” periwl of a member enabling him to exercise the right of franchise 
from 3 months to a year. The (Committee also passed resolutions protesting 
against the Ceylon Government’s action in trying to eject Indian settlers and 
another (*ondemning the South African Government’s sejgregation proposals, 
Pattahhi Sitaramayya moved the resolution on Ceylon ; Mr. Bhulaohai Desai 
moved the resolution on the South African question. 

Gandhiji wrote in the Harijan under the caption “Its implications” dealing with 
statements made by him with regard to Indian States. He said, “The positive 
implication of the Rajkot chapter m my life is the discovery that the non-violence 
claimed for the movement since 1920, marvellous though it was, was not unadul¬ 
terated. The results though brilliant would have been far richer if our non¬ 
violence had been complete”. 
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25th. The Digboi strike situation was considered bn the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee. Mr, Gopinath Bardoloi, the Premier of Assam, was present ; he acquain¬ 
ted the members of the Working Committee with details of the di8i)Ute between 
the workers and their employers, and the attitude of the management of the Oil 
Company to the demands of the strikers. The Committee framed a tentative 
resolution to be placed before the All India Congress Committee. 

The All India Congresss Committee passed practically all the amendments to 
the Congress Constitution suggested by the Sub-Cornniittee with a view to pur¬ 
ging the organization of 'Corruption’. There was a lively discussion on the 
clansea regarding eligibility for election to Provincial or District Congress Com¬ 
mittees, the e.xclusion of members of communal organizations from oflice in the 
Congress, and the appointment of election Tribunals. 

2Gth. Ihc All India Congress Committee in Bombay passeil by 130 votes to CO, 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel’s resolution ])rohibiting the launching of civil disobe¬ 
dience by Congressmen without the previous sanction of the provincial Congress 
Committee concerned. The resolution was strongly oi>poscd by f^wami Sahajananda 
Haraswati, leader of the All India Kisan Organization, who said the motion, if 
accepted, would have the eflcct of driving out of the Congress those who took 
l)art in the i)casai)t movement. 

3'he Congress Working Committee circulated among the members of the All 
India Congress Committee its resolution on the Digboi strike situation. 

The Raja of Dlienkanal, Orissa, at a special Darhar iu tlie Kang Mahal, 
announced a number of reforms, whicli were on tlic lines on the reforms 
announced by the Kaja of Seraikella. I’here was an intrcKluction f(jr the first 
time of an elective clement in the administration of the civil welfare of the pco})lc. 

27th. The All-India Congress Committee eonclmled its four-day session in Bombay 
after ])assing the Working Committee’s resolution on the Digboi labour dispute, 
and a non-otru-iul motion for the formation of a se])arate Andhra Province. The 
Digboi resolution apjiealed to the Comimny to accent the suggestion of the 
Congress President for the settlement of the dispute, failing which the Congress 
advised the Assam Government to undertake legislation for making acceptance 
for the decision of conciliation boards obligatory and to take slei’S to stop the 
renewal of the base to the Company on its termination. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed the Moneylenders Bill, without any 
opposition. 

The Congress Premiers, who met in eonference in Bombay, decided on concerted 
action to fight the evil of c()mmnnali.sm. 

General administrative ])robIem8 confronting the various Provincial Congress 
Committees, csi'ecially in view of the new changes in the Congress constitution, 
were discussed at a conference of the Secretaries of the I’rovincial Congress 
Committees, in Bombay. Babu Rajendra Prasad, Congress President, presided 
and over 20 Secretatics, who were in Bombay in connexion with the All-India 
Congress Committee, attended. 

TJie All-India Conference of the League of Radical Congressmen was held in 
Poona, Mr. M. N. Roy presided, 

28th. The Bengal Legislative Council passed the Calcutt<a Muniei})al (Amendment) 
Bill, 1939. The Council adopted an amendment reducing the number of nomi¬ 
nated seats by four, including the three reserved for scheduled castes. 

Sj. Hubhas Chandra Bose, in the course of a speech in Bombay, declared that 
he believed, contrary to what many prominent leaders of the Congress believed, 
that the time was now ripe for India to embark upon an aedive struggle for 
indenendeiK c. A splendid opportunity for demanding independence from Britain 
would be lost if not availed of now. 

The Maharaja of Dhenkanal, at a special Darbar, announced certain reforms in 
his State including remission of 6 months to all prisoners undergoing imprison¬ 
ment iu the jails of the State, the resuscitation of the old village panchayat, the 
setting up of a Praja Parishad with 26 nominated members from all over the 
State ana the improvement of the organization and the personnel of the High 
Court 
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Notes on Indian History 

Tt has truly been said that a history of India that reveals the whole panorama of 
the vast millenia of her distinetive life and civilisation in its actual sha]>e and colour 
and (luo pro)>ortion and perspective, still remains to be wriltcn. The materials for 
drawinir such a vast outline and making’such a comiu-ehensive and connected sketch 
are not yet in hand. A fairly dctinitc outline and connec'ted sketch which t^ives the 
])romise of beinu some day develoi>e<l into wliat is <‘alled ‘^S(*ientific history” has, how- 
ever, been steadily emeriiinjj; out of the mist that veils the immensity of India’s past— 
a mist which (thaTiks to the labours of the investij^ators) has perceptibly thinned with¬ 
out beiii”' as yet a(*tually lifted as far as one can now make one’s incursion into the 
a^e that saw tii(‘birth ot Hudhism and Jainism in India in the sixth century B. 0. 
Beyond that there is still only Vosmic nebulae” relieved here and there by a f(‘w 
stray constellations of liu-idly distinct historical facts. These‘hie>)uhe” have ]U()bably, 
a deptli and density to be measured oidy in terms of millenia. But from tlu^ ])Osition 
where we can now make our historical }>rosi)ei*tin:J!;, these vast remote dark Bpa<‘es of 
Indian history recede and shrink and fold up and, at last, look like a far-away blank, 
black spherule beyond the galaxy of human remembrance. 

Ancient Indian history is, api>arentlv, ^fuU” of such ga])s and blanks. Beyond the 
time when Alexamhu’ the (Ireat invade<I the Bunjab (ilJt) B. the galactical system 
of detaih'd and authentic Indian history does not far extend. There are too many 
unexplored blank s})aces ami unforme<l, chaotic nebuhe beyond that time still. B(‘- 
ginniinr approximately with that period, we are furnished, somerinu's in abumlance. 
with fairly trustworthy material in the sha])e of contenij^orary (Jreek t(‘stimony bearing 
on Imliaii history, and also, as time rolls on, with ins<-i ii>tional and other kimls 
of decipheral)le and de|»endahle domestic evidence. Of cours<‘, an immense mass of 
^‘documentary” e\idence and eviden<*e in the more or less lltiitl, volatile slate of 
tradition, luwesay and folk-lore (written cw unwritten) have always lain by the side 
of the historian liitherto busy with his inscriptions, jtlates, coins, artcfactshind any 
corroborative cn i<lcnce that may be forthcoming from outside. And liiat mass of 
ancient Indian documentary eviden -e and tradition has, generaliy, lain lU'ch^ctc'd by 
l\is side. 1 n has been, generally, of little hel]> to him in reconstructing, ‘‘on scicniilic 
lines”, the missing skeleton of ancient Indian Historv. ll has luvn, however, of 
great use to the coni])aralive mythologist, ])hylologist ami anthrojadoaist. 

But even the historian who seeks to recojistruet on scdentilic lines the missifjg 
skeleton of am-ient history, whether of India or of any otlnw country, sliould (lo 
well to remember that the dry boties of tlie skeleton lie may have been* able to put 
together will not be true, living Jiistory unless they can be mad(’ instinct willi the 
touch of life which literature, art, tradition, ‘myths’, folk-lore, religious and social 
institutions in their earlier and later forms alone can give. From coins, tables etc., 
we can built a ]) 0 ssiblc or even ])robable frame-work or chronology into’ which 
can ])ut our little bits of tested fa<‘ts according to one prissible jjlan or other. Such a 
mosaic of dates and facts (mainly relating to dynastic siicces.sion, war and (‘onquesi) 
is of course important as necessary ground-])lan of history. But it is not thecom- 
]>leted structure of history. It is not history as an organic process of evolution. So 
we have to distigiiish between structural or raorjihological history ami organic, 
‘'pliyyiological” history. 

Now, India has been so far poor in comparison with some other ancient countries 
like Egypt, Babylonia and China in her “materials” for writing the first kind of 
history, and the available materials, as we saw, do not carry us much beyond the 
time of Budha and Mahavira in the sixth century B. C. Becently, however, a very 
old and, apparently, a high order of civilisation has been unearthed in the Indus 
Valley in the l^anjab and in Hind, which, according to current oflicial beliefs, is of 
the Sumerian pattern. The buried cities now discovered bring to light n<>t only 
very interesting features of a civilisation thriving in the western j)art of Irnlia 
in so remote a i)a8t (when the indo-Aryans had not, according to the common view, 
yet migrated into India), but they even put into our hands interesting clues that may 
eventually help us to unravel many of the riddles of our Vedic and i>o8t-Vedic history. 
The Tantrik cult, for instance, may have older and deeper roots in the soil of India 
than have so far been granted or suspected. Nothing contemporaneous with or earlier 
than the Indus Valley civilisation has yet been unearthed in other parts of the sub¬ 
continent. Bo the ni'csent trend of speculation is to regard the Indus Valley civilisation 
as a sort of wedge driven into Western India—the whole of which was still at the low 
level of aboriginal darkness (with the possible exception of some pai’ts tliat might have 
risen to the Dravidian ‘light’ level) —probably by the races and civilisation of Sumer. 
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We are still in the dusklaiul of probabilities or even less than probabilities as to 
the dates, oripns, early habitats and earlier forms not only of the Indus Valley but 
also of the Dravidians and Indo-Aryan ))eo]>le. We do not know for certainly when 
and from where the Indo-Aryans came into India. The fact of Aryan immi|iration 
into India itself, though aenera'lly acce})led, is still dis])uted. And if" immigration be 
admitted, we have, nronably, to admit not one but several successive streams of 
immigration. Sucli tlieorv, aV]>arently called for to account for some of the critical 
turnings and “sud(U‘n mutations” in our ancient historical evolution, will lead to many 
unexplored avenues of eiKpnry as to ages and dates, origins and characteiistics. 

The KinvEDA 

Tlie Kigveda—the earliest and the most informing and instructive “documenta] y” 
evidence that we possess-aupears to set the stage amidst scenes which show' the 
Aboriginal, Dravidian ami luuo-Aryan factors fighting for supremacy first in the land of 
“Five Rivers” and in the (hinges Valley, and then gradually, lieyond liie Vindhva 
Jhiiuic which with its im]»enetruble forest mantle, stood as a barri(*r liclween Xortlicin 
India (Arvyavatta) and l)(‘ccan. (.Jradually we find the aboiigiius cornered ami 
drive'll to the lulls and fon'st where their descendants, more or less Aryanised, srill 
continue to live. In ('onsiderable parts they w'ere also idisorbed into the fold of Aryan 
socii'ly and culture. And in being absorbed they did not fail to impart some little 
part of their own character of the Aryan complex. There was not so much of ladal 
or even linguistic fusion as of cultural assimilation. The ]»rocess of Aryani<ation in 
language, culture etc. has been a nrocess admitting, naturally, of ditferent shades and 
degrees, leaving at the one end aboriginal races that have almost kejtt aloof from 
Aryan intluem-e and having at, the other others that liave liecome ] art and jairccl of 
the Aryan system. The Aryanisation of the Dravidian ])eo]des, esjjccially in religion, 
culture and (‘ivilisation, has been a mu<*h more perfected ])rocess. Rut on the other 
hand, the 1 )raviilian impress on the Aryan system is also in many jilaccs, deep and 
unmistakalde. The Dravidian is co-ordinated or even subordinated to the Aryan lint 
not lost in the latter. This jKiwer of assimilation of alien races and cultures without 
losing the individuality of its own essential Tyiie or rattern and without at the same 
time, making the iliverse elements assimilateil lose whatever is essential in them— 
has been a special characteristic of the Indo-Aryan race and culture-com]>lex. I'liis has 
meant organii- unity or unity in diversity of a more fundamental and abiding nature 
than can, i»erha]>s, f)e elaimed for the iMililieal or national unity with which histoiics 
are commonly familiar. Historians, accordingly, commonly miss the unity which lies 
deep and sees only the diversity whieh lies on the surface. India to them is thus 
a veritable chaos of jarring elements of races, languages, religions, eastes, sects and 
culture which have never known unity before the davs of the unitary jiolitical rule 
of the British. Of course, the introduetion, in later times, of the. Semitic reliuioiis--- 
Muhammcilaiiism and Clirisiiauity—disturbed to some extent the ages-loug unity and 
balance of the Arvo-Dravidian eulture and s<K ial system in India. But ewn tliese 
elements were in the ])roce8s of being slowly drawn into the sjdicre of inflnonce of 
what we may call the genius of India. In other words, a slow hut sure process of 
cultural assimilation even of this “militant” factors w''S going apace. Buddhism, 
wdiich had risen as a ^revolt” against orthodox Hinduism~)uit yet as a revolt from 
within —and which dominated the situation in India for several centuries, ended in 
the laud of its birtli by lieiug eventually ahsorhe<l and assimilated into the parent, 
religion. Jainism ami many other old or latter “revolts” have thus “squared their 
iiecouiits” with the same iiarcnt religion, and have been for many eenturies living 
peaceably side by side with one another and with the latter. 

This power of assimilation and co-ordination in wdiich all the componentvS make 
their own contribution a and are permitted to live side by side as members of a 
commonwealth of cultures, has been the se('ret of the w'onderful resisting and staying 
l>o\ver of the Indian culture-complex against such disintegrating forces as have smashed 
up many an old and glorious civilisation of the world. And it can lie easily 
shown from facts that tliis staying power has been in evidence not only in the realm 
of cultural eoutaets and impacts but also in that of social and political ones. There 
have been many raids into India and invasions before and after Christ, but it is a 
travesty of facts to imagine that Indian resistance has always been weak and short¬ 
lived and that such invasions are tyjiieally like the raids of Mahmud of Gazni 
which ever swept away Indian armies and Kingdoms like cobweb or a bouse of 
gai-ds. Before her final subjugation bv the Mabammadan Power—and the final siibjii- 
uation of the whole of India was anything like an accomplished fact only for a time 
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(lurin'}: th(! reign of the great Mogul Emperors—India had been, it should be borne in 
mind, a mighty Power and a Model of civilisation and culture for at least three 
thousand;years. And it should be remembered further that when the llritish in 
India turned from trade to conquest (always with native help and alliance) they had 
to settle their accounts not only with Haidar Ali and Tipu Sidtan in the South but 
mainly the Maharatta and Sikh Powers which had risen on the ruins of the Maham- 
medan Power in India. 


Unitary Inpian Empire 

But there were and still have been other factors which, to some extent, operated 
against India develo])ing a compact and coherent }>olitical and military organisation, 
exce])t occasionally like, for instance, the Great Boman Empire of ohforthe British 

Emjnre in modern times. We possess, a]>]>arontly, no connected retrospect of the 

remote past of which the Vedas, Epics and Puranas s])eak. But as far as api)earanccs 
go, an unitary, centralised, Indian Empire was the exception and not the rule. In 

later times also, an Empire like that or Asoka was not a common achievement. As 

we said, India has possesse<l deep-laid cultural and institutional unity beneath all her 
diversities. India has fought, and fought bravely, for tlie integriiy of her sacred 
J^and, her sacrc'^l religion and tradition, and for their sacred xisiblc Symbols and 
EmlKKliment. But she has rarely fought for the “t>iatc” as such or an Emigre as 
such. The spirit of her culture did not favour the formation and consolidation of 
Nationalism in the sense it is commonly understorxl, and her basic institutions would 
hardly consist with many forms of ccntralisiHl State control. The all-controlling and 
co-onlinating Principle was l>harma (die Principle of human Values and ('onduct) 
rather than any State agency. Each village, for example, was a self-contained com¬ 
mune and autonomous unit owing permanent allegiance to the reign of Dharma and 
only tem])orary allegiance to any kingshi]) that might function for the time being. J^o 
the village I'ommunities continued to live though kingdoms aftiT kingdoms rose and 
fell. They were but little atlected by the accidents and exigencies of politics. 

Again, the spirit of Dharma (which should not be translated as religion) lias 
definitely and systematically favourea all human or even all-living values and tenden¬ 
cies and a cosmo})olitan outlook, and has opi)Ose<l militant, aggressive “predatory”, 
nationalism. The old Ilpanishuds arc clear and courageous in their concei>tion of 
those higher values ; and the Dharmashastras (or Codes laying down social and 
individual conduct) were bold and consistent in their execution of those ideas. I^ater, 
Budhism and Jainism and other “reforming” movements have tended only to stress 
such values as non-violence and fcllowshij) with all men and all living being. Those 
forces oj)erating through the ages tended to ]woduce in the Indian classes and masses 
a common disposition not quite favourable to the formation and consolidation of an 
unitary military state for ])urposcs of oflencc and defence. 

Of the immense ba(*k-ground of Indiar» History which is represented by the Vedas 
(Samhitas, Brahmins, Araiiyakas and Ilpanishadas), the various Sutras (or Digests), 
Philosophies, E])ieR (the Bamayana and Mahavarata), Puranas and Tantras |{our state¬ 
ment here is not anything like full), w’c j)088es8 (unless one is i)re]>ared to grant the 
claim of the Puranas recently i)ut forth in their behalf that they do contain mate¬ 
rials for reconstructing a fairly connected chronological history oeginning with the 
vei’y earliest times) very little i)ieci 8 e and conncctc<I information for the pui 7 )Ose of 
writing a jiolitii al history both coi>iou 8 and correct as to facts and their chronological 
order. But of the ideals and ideas, practices and institutions of the times w’e do 
possess a very full, informing and instructive presentation. And, after all, what is 
real history but this ? Scholars have been busy with their sketches and drawings of 
the ancient orders and specimens of ideas beliefs and practiiTS that existed in India. 
But oftener than not their reviews and retrospects have been made from modern 
standpoints, with modern notions, criteria and standards of testing facts and apprais¬ 
ing values. This has not enabled us, in any just measure, to understand muen l^s 
appreciate a civilisation (not confined to India but, rx> 88 iblv, reaching some of its 
greatest heights in this country) which was essentially of a different kind, and cannot, 
therefore, be represented as only the first uncertain and timid steps taken on the 
road which has, through a long, long march, at last brought us to our present 
advanced stage. The ideology, i)lan and methods of that ancient civilisation we have 
yet not seriously studied and rightly understood. Much of that civilisation we still 
r^ard, without understanding, as consisting of “savage’^ mape, meaningless ritualism, 
“theological twaddle’' and crude supelMitition. Side by side with all this we find, 
however, the highest philosophy, dewiest mysticism and pure ethics. There is also 
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much that is of orig:inal and genuine value from the point of view of human material 
and mundane progress. This seems to us a curious m^ley of what is nearly the highest 
and what is about the lowest. But let us pass on. 

Coming to ^historical” times we find that the invasion by Alexander the Great of 
India proved in the result to be little more than a brilliant raid. His victorious 
armies could only cut off a small slice of North-Western India, and this little slice 
the Macredonian would ingest, but could not digest. His steam-roller of conquest 
speedily developed “war-w^eariness” on the plains of the Panjab, and he had to go 
back only adding a bit of India to his vast Empire. He had won some of his battles 
in India, but it nad not been an ‘"easy walk-over” with him. ^ 

Chandragupta and Aroka 

After his death shortly afterw'ards, the vast Macedonian Empire practically went to 
pifH'CS. Chandragupta, wdio became the king of M^adha, proved himself too powerful 
for the ({reek invaders who had violatwl the sanctity and integrity of the sacretl Land 
of the Five Rivers. As the reMdt of the foimidable opjosition by the armies of 
Chandragu])ta, a treaty was concluded betw'cen him and the Greek which made him 
the supreme, umlisputcd lord and sovereign of the Indian Empire. Megasthenes, who 
was sent by Selcucus as an ambassador to the court of Chandragupta, left a very 
valuable record of the times, of the customs and morals of the people, and of the 
administration, which, though unfortunately fragmentary, bears an elfxjuent and admir¬ 
ing tf*stimony to the high order of material and moral civilisation attained by the 
Hindus ( cnturics before the Christian era. And this high civilisation was evolved in 
India not in isolation but in commerec with other civilisations that flourished in 
ancient times such as the Babylonian, (ireek, Persian and Chinese. Chandiagupta’s 
son was Bindusara who was siicceciled by Asoka (269-2:il B. C.), who was undoubtedly, 
one of the greatest rulius of men boldmg their sway for the material and 8]>iritual 
g(X)d of mankind. Numerous edicts ami inscriptions rtnord the noble and glorious 
mhievements of bis reign whieb, in its later stages left the bloody path of war and 
conquest and devoted itself to the much more noble and fruitful task of the moral 
and spiritual conquest ami redemj)tion of ourselves and our fellow'-being. With commend¬ 
able catholicity and tolerance, not seeking to impose it u])on others by his great 
imperial authoritv ami ])ow'er. lie exercised that authority and power for the purj)Ose 
of transforming Budhisin, which had been more or less a lot al sect in the Ganges 
Valley, into one of the greatest and moat ] otent living w’orld religions. Asoka’s reign 
is therefore rightly held to be an c] oeh in Hie history of the world. His edicts also 
show' the man, bis ideals and his metliotls. But all this had not allow'cd or favoured 
the oemeut of tlie great Maurya Emi>ire setting into the requisite hardness. Indepen- 
rlent kingdoms like Bacteria and rarthia took their rise in the border land, and the 
GrcHiks renewHHl their incursions. New races (the Yuen-chi) came in a surge of 
migration which swept all before them, and in the first centuary A. D. a considerable 
portion of North-west India came under their influence. 

Gupta Dynasty 

Kaniska, who made Peshawar his cavutal, proved jrreat as a ruler and as a patron 
and missionary of the Budliistic religion. I'nder him the Kushan branch of the 
Y^uen-erhi reached the zenith of its power. But this power fell as another power in 
middle India rose—the Andhra dynasty. A jieak like Amaravati or Ujjain w'ould, some 
time, rise and shine in the midst of the moving vastness of Indian waters. In the 
bejeinning of the fourth century the centre of political influence in India was again 
shifted to Patiiliputra in Magadha as the Gupta dynasty emerged into power. 
Samudragiipta, w'no ruled for fifty years, and his son Chandragupta, greatly mstin- 
guished themselves not only in war but in the sphere of peaceful and fruitful administra¬ 
tion, promoting general pr08[)erity and giving lineral encouragement to art and literature, 
a glorious tribute to which was paid by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien. Aceording to 
his testimony, their Empires were vast and their administration just, enlightened. 
Towards the end of the fith century—when the White Huns from Central India began 
to pour themselves into India—the sun of the Gupta dynasty set (during whose regime, 
it ^ould be noted, there had been a revival and reconstruction of ancient Brahmanism 
and Brahmanical culture as evidenced especially by the literature of the Pumas; 
but this reviving process was, very largely, a process of quiet adaptation and peac^l 
assimilation). More than a century had elapsed after the fall of the Gupta d^rnasty 
before there rose another great and enlightened monarch who could emulate with no 
mean Bucoeas the greatest ii the Indian rulers in historical times—Asoka. Emperor 
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Harsha, who consolidated his authority practically over the w'hole of Northern India 
in the be^dnriin^ of the seventh century, was famous ef|ually for his ^neat ])rowesH, 
his hi^di ijitellectnal attainments and for the broad eatJioIicity of his religious outlook. 
An accoujit of his times has been left by a Chinese, hluen'iWng by name. Jn that, 
India is still painted in generally bright and even glowing colours. 

Mediaeval india 

After the deatli of Ilarsha, and gradually wdth the emergence of India into 
what may be culled the mediieval i)eriod, the conditions which had made the jioliticul 
iinificalion of J ndia sometimes possible in the past, nearly di8api)ear(Hl, and India was 
thrown into a state of ])olilical confusion and chaos in which ])etty kingdoms rose like 
mushrooms and constant internecine strife prevailed. vSome outstanaing figures like 
Vikramaditya would occasionally ai)j)ear on tne stage ; but such events were few and 
far between. In tlie f^outh of India was being enacted a very interesting but involved 
drama in which the Andhrns, llallavas, Chalukyas and Cdiolas wore the luincijial actors. 
Kaslimere in the north, Kanauj in the Doab and Bengal in the east were also alive 
with many vivid and vital scenes and events of political, cultural and soidal interest. 
But we shall not try to make a review^ of them here. One outstanding event in the 
confusion and complexity of the general Indian situation w’hieh deserves notice even 
])assing was the rise of the Kajput power upon which the mantle of the old caste 
Kshatrias (the w'arrior and ruling caste) fell, and Avhich was the chief opposition 
that the waves of hlohainedan invasion coming one after another (*vcr since the 
second cpiarter of the 7th century liad to encounter and ultimately bear down, (iii/.rat, 
Mahva, Ajmer, Kanauj and Delhi were the luincipal scenes of the lu'w drama of 
Bajput as'*eudeiiey—a drama so full of episodes of su]*crliuman bravery, noble her(.>ism 
ami sacrilice for the sacreil cause of relmion and liberty that they have ever since 
lived in liumiin memory as mo<lcls which future generations of ]>atriots in any country 
might w'cll try to emulate. Though Kajput opposition was borne down in Northern 
India by the end of the twelfth century, Bajput bravery and the spiai that animatiHl 
it survived tlie crash of the Hindu Em]»iro of Delhi and Ajmere over which l^ritlivi 
Baj, the heio, the last of the Hindu emjierors, though not the last of the Hindu 
rulers, had held sw’ay. Baj])ut bravery and Bajput love of independeime were still 
factors to reckon witii in the days of the great ^loghuls—Akbar, Jahangir, Slmlijahan 
and Aurangzeh. Col. Tcnld and some others have nurrati^d the story, and it consiituies 
one of his proudest annals i?i the vast archives of the Hindu glory in India. As 
to the conquest of Northcru India by tlie Mohamedans, it should be noU*d, the great 
I)nze was not very easily or quickly won ; that the first Mahamnu^daii imjaict was in 
the seventh century shortly after the jias^ing away of the I'lOjdiet, and a ^Moham- 
nieilan kingdom in Northern India came into being towards the eml of the li'lh 
century. Even this did not mean either a complete or final subjugation of India. 
And there is another thing to be noted. Hindu powor fell not because its resistanee 
was weak and its bravery and lieroism in the field was not backcnl by udeipiate tact, 
strategy and disciidinc in di))lonuu*y, idanning and preparation. 

The eentiiries of the mediawal age in India were majL'ked by a conspicuous luck of 
political unity and solidaritA\ But they were by no means unimjKM’tant and barren. 
It was not a*“dark” Age. In the Guiita ])eriod and in the centuries before and after 
a marvellous process of social, cultural and religious reconstruction was going apace. 
TheoldVedic scheme of social economy (involving as it did the four Vanias or 
“castes” and the four Ashrams or “stages” of life) was being transformed through a 
])rocess of adaptation, assimilation and multiplication which made society more 
comprehensive and at the same time more comjdex. The infiuenee of Buddhism, 
Hellenism and tiiat of Mongoloid races also led to ada])tation8 and assimilations, 
in many important directions in the older order of Indian customs and institutions. 
The gradual assimilation of Biidhism itself was a phenomenon of the greatest import¬ 
ance. The Vedic religion survived but it was transformed, llie Puranas and Tantras 
renew'ed and gave a new' expression to the Hanatana Dharma. In the domain of 
literature, art (both useful and fine), science and mathematics, philosophy and 
metaphysics, these centuries were also productive of fruits that were and still are of 
the greatest interest and value. Great poets like Kalidas and BliavabhuU, and great 
philosophers like Bhankaracharyya and Kamanuja and also other pioneers and masters 
in other fields formed a galaxy of men of genius and talents which showed that an 
age of political dis-eciuilibrium and confusion, in India was yet not necessarily an 
age of cultural depression and darkness and social disruption. The soul of India 
could, appai-ently, function to its best advantage inspite of her troubled politics. 
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Blit whilHt this was true for some time it could not he true for all time. Her politics 
at last began to tell on her constitution. We do not, however, propose to continue the 
story through the Mohammefian and British fieriods. The history of these periods is 
more settled and definite in features, and these are, generally, well-known, One special 
tcature, which is not always clearly recognised and to which wo should like to draw 
attention is this. From the tw'elfth century right up to the eighteenth, or even for 
some time lat-er, the Hindu power of revival and regeneration, of initiation and execu¬ 
tion, was never like dead or even dying. Inde]>endenl and often ])Owerful kingdoms 
like Vijayanagar in the South, those of Pratap, Bhivaji and the Peshwas in the west 
(we do not mention some others e. g. those in Bengal) would, now and then, 
proudly lift their heads aim challenge the authority of the great Moslem emperors. 
Under that authority, too, there tiourished many great Hindu administrators, Ministers, 
governors, generals and financiers. In short, during the Mohamedan era, the Hindu 
genius w’as not at its best but it was not quite decadent. 

The Mohammedan Rule 

The Mohammedan conquerors, again, from Mahomed Ghori who wnested the sceptre 
of the kingdom of Delhi from Prithviraj after a first iinsiict'cssful attempt, came to 
India as foreigners hut they did not remain here as foreigners. India was the land 
of their ado\)tion. Raids like those hy Cheugis Khan or Nadir Bhah were rare and 
thexMlid not represent the normal course of events. India sutTensl, and ■ sometimes 
bacllv, no doubt, from the etlVvts of the conquenuj^ ardour and proselytising zeal of 
some of the MohamnuHlan rulers. But the great Moghuls were as much “children of 
the soil” as the huml>lest of the Hindu “heathen”. And this sharing together hv 
tlie Hindus and Mussulmans of a common “hearth and home” naturally tended 
to brecMl a consciousness of community of interests in both as India’s offspring. 
There was a steady assimilation of the Semitic and Indo-Arvan eultiires also and 
even a growdng understanding and appreciation of one religion by the other. The 
religions touclw^l and even bhaided with ea<-h other at their highest points—e. g. in 
Sufism ami Vixlanti^' mysticism. They also met and cvoIvchI a liroiul common 
“shrine” to which folk beliefs, ])ractices and institutions w'ould bring their united 
homage. Even a common dialect (Urdu or Hindiisthani) was evolved between the two 
in Northern India which gradually blossonKnl into a fine literature. The i>atronage 
extended liy the Mohamnieilan emiierors to Music, Archite-giire etc. w as also fruit rid 
of very fine result. India’s wealth attrachxl the trade and (‘ommerce of the whole 
civilisetl world. In fact, America or the West Indies w’as discovered in an attemjit 
to discover an western route to the Indian market. British, French, Dutch and 
Portuguese traders all eame and scrambled for market, and eventually, for ])olitieal 
iHiw'cr in India. It is also w’orthy of note that even under the sway of such master- 
lul monarchs as Sher Bhah, Akbar or Anrang/.eb, the government of the country was 
in the main, decentralistd, allowing ])rovincial and local autonomy—down to the 
antonomv of the village units—to adtxjuately function. Even petty lo.al chiefs—like 
file femfal bmls of the mediaeval West—never unlearnt the art. of fighting ami 
governing. Bo it was always possible for a man of ambition and ability, like Bhivaji 
for example, to evolve sanctions whereby he could implement his high ]x>litical 
aspirations. It was the verv large measure of local automony and hx'al initiative that 
existed that rendered }x>8sil)le the rise of the Maihatta and iBikh Powers and also of 
the kingdoms of Hyder Ali and the Nizam in the south. And British Powder in India 
ill its rise to paramoiintey found its most formidable rivals or powerful allies in them. 

In 1599, during the reign of Queen EUzalieth, some merchants of London formed 
an association for the punxisc of trade with India, and this association was granted a 
royal charter of incorjX)raUon. At first this Gompany w^as inirelv a trailing concern 
establishing factories in the east and west coasts of India and in Bengal and adminis¬ 
tering its affairs in the three •‘presidencies” which were at first imiependent of one 
another but subordinate to the Board of Direc’tors at home. In course of time 
however, chiefly wdth a view to preserving and consolidating its growing an4 
extensive trade in India, in the face of the French rivalry and intrigue and 
the prevailing political anarchy and unrest in the land, it established military 
garrison of defence which soon became involved in hostilities that saddled it with 
territorial responsibilities. It fought some decisive battles in Madras and in Bengal, 
which raised a trading company to the status of a political Power in India. French 
intrigue failed and French rivalry practically died down in India. One of the most 
decisive battles fought was the battle of Plassey in 1757. The battle was won with the 
aid of faithful native battalions, and with the active or passive support of the 
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generals and noblemen of the unfortunate young Nawab of Bengal, Tt is worthy 
of note that the path of British supremacy in India, and often, its influence and 
prestige abroad has been paved, amongst other things, with the consent, alliance and 
willing co-oi)eration of the Natives of India. It was so even during the critical 
period of the Sei>oy Mutiny, one hundred years after the battle of Plassey. It 
was again so during the “ordeal” of the last Great War. The machinery of 
administration by the East India Company was from time to time imKlificd 
by acts of Parliament (1773, 1781 ; and the Charter Acts of 17111 and 183:j). 
By these a Governor-Gcneral-in-Council was made the supreme administrative 
authority in India subject to a Board of Control at home. By the last Act, the Com¬ 
pany cejised to be a commercial concern and became la })olitical and administrative 
body only. After the t^efwy Mutiny another Act was nassed by which the Government 
of India was transferred from the Comi>any to the Crown, and henceforth the Gov¬ 
ernor-General was also the Viceroy of India. The functions of the Government of 
India arc wide and its rcstx)nsibilities heavy. But its responsibilities are to the Crown 
and the Parliament. Itha^ not rested on an elective popular basis. There have been 
legislative bodies, but its motions resolutions and votes have not, exce|)t as regards 
certain matters of secondary importance under the Act of 11)19, a binding etVect on 
the Government. 

India’s contributions and sacrifices in the Great War \yere great, but, “reward” 
that come in the shape of the Parliamentary De daration nromising lier a “ aprogressive 
realisation of responsible government”, the stages ana times of which were to be 
determined by the Parliament alone, ^vas not comforting to her naiionalist asjnrations. 
And the Government of India Act of 1919, which is still ina*tual funciion though it 
has been, at)}>arently, broadened and amnlified in some directions by a recent Parlia¬ 
mentary Statute, did not meet the wdsues or ex})cctations of India. By that Act 
dyarchy or a kind of dual responsibility was established in the jirovinces. where the 
“nation-building” subjects were “transferred” to Ministers (not responsible however 
to the legislatures), wdiilst the more im]H>rtant subjects were "d’eserved”. In practice the 
transference of certain subjects to Ministers (who were ai)iK)inted by, held ollicc under 
the pleasure of, and were res})onsible to, the Governor) meant "little more than a 
complication of the administrative machinery which ])ecame, in consetpiencc. more cum¬ 
brous and expensive. The Central Government continued to remain unitarv under the 
scheme. The legislative bodies, both provincial and central, were exjlanded with non¬ 
official majorities, but this jilaced little fH)wcr, for construction or even for obstruction 
in the hands of the popular parties. Whilst tlie liberals proireiMled to work the scheme, 
the main body of nationalist forces, as represented by the Indian National (5ongrcss[ 
would not first even look at it. But sometime later, under the guidance of Mr. C. \L 
Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru, a Swaraj Party, analogous to the oresent Congress 
Parliamentary Party, was formed which entered the legislatures, both ])rovincial and 
central, in telling numbers and by its obstructionist tactics caused not a little emi>a- 
rrassraent to those entrusted with the work of day to day administration. In some 
provinces it was even able to “wreck” dyarchy for a time, (lenerally, however, 
the system has worked, though not satisfactorily even according to official apprecia¬ 
tion. We need not in jiarticular refer to the unwelcome labours of the All-White 
Statutory Simon Commission, to which even the habitually co-operating liberals 
refused to lend their co-operation. Meanwhile the Congress ideology was bwming 
bolder day by day, and the Lahore session adopted a resolution setting as the goal 
of India {'omplete Independence or Puma Swaraj. A campaign of civil disobedience 
followed to create “sanctions under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi who has been 
really at the helm of Congress affairs since the early twenties. The Round Table 
idea was broached rather too late; but Mahatma Gandhi after concluding, what is 
known as the Gandhi-Irwin Pact joined the Conference subsequently. The result of 
the deliberations of that body fell short of the Congress demand. And the Congress 
again wiHidrew its offer of co-operation. 



India in Home Polity 

Introduction 


We began our study of the events and developments in India that had 
happened during the last six months of 1938 with deploring the controversy 
^ that followed the Ministerial Crisis in the Central Provin- 

Congress^esident’ Berar. Living at a distance from the scene of 

ial Controversy conflict, wo made an attempt to take a detached view of 
things as far as it was humanly possible for us. We 
explained how in the absence of traditions of joint responsibility in Ministries 
under modern conditions yet to bo developed in the country, three Ministers 
of tho province were found refusing to tender resignation when called upon 
to do so by the Premier, Dr. Narayan Vashkar Khare ; we explained 
how Dr. Kharo had been led by the Instrument of Instruction issued by 
tho Chairman of tho Congress Parliamentary Sub-Committee, Sardar Yallav- 
bhai Patel, and by the letter of Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, member of tho 
Working Committee and one of the three members of the Parliamentary 
Sub-Cornraitteo, that ho was free to make and un-make his Ministry, and 
how acting on his belief he resigned his first Ministry and reconstituted 
his second with three new members ; we gave expression to the feeling 
shared by pul)lic opinion that takes interest in political happenings that we 
failed to understand why tho Working Committee of the Congress should 
have taken such a serious view of this provincial bickering, should have 
taken sides in it. By those opinions we still stand, though wo were not 
prepared for tho bitterness of controversy that followed this Ministerial 
re-shuflle. Personal and sectional and linguistic feelings have been roused 
by tho steps taken to solve the problems that have been corroding the unity 
of Indian life, that have been disrupting forces of cohesion in areas wider 
than those confined within the frontiers of that particular province. These 
developments have created in the public mind doubts about the leadership 
of the Congress, have generated a cynicism in the country that is not shock¬ 
ed by any weakness or injustice made manifest in the public life, in the 
leadorshii) of public life in India. In our study of these events we have 
more than once conceded that tho claims made by tho Congress Working 
Committee to discipline in Congress ranks are justifiable at all times ; at 
the present phase of India’s struggle for political rights they are a pre-condi¬ 
tion of success. In the C. P. and Berar Ministerial affair we have 
deplored and criticised the latter developments that showed a failure of 
nerves, an excitability of temper in tho controversialists, and in the case of 
Dr. Khare and his supporters the absence of that spirit of dignified accept¬ 
ance of an unjust decision that retrieves political reputation and regains 
public sympathy. In modern India’s public life the late Gopal Krishna 
Gokhalo, founder of the Servant of India Society, showed by his example 
how a public man could outlive unix)pularity and public calumny. 


When we commented on tho happenings relating to the C. P. and 
Berar Ministerial imbroglio, wo could not imagine—none in India could 
—that over tho India which owed allegiance to the 
in Indian National CJongress would burst another controversy 
theC^trovmy beginning of^the new year of 1939, that angry 

lightning would throw a lurid glare on a wide section of 
political life, confusing the mind of the people, creating dissensions among 
6 
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the rank and file of Congressmen, exposing the spirit of disunity in the 
leadership of the organisation, holding in abo>'anco almost all Congress 
activities for about six months. This storm of controversy covered the 
whole face of the country ; fel'ow-workers, comrades in work and sacrifice, 
were separated from one another ; doubts were thrown on one another's 
honesty ; the well of associated work was defiled and poisoned. Without 
taking a tragic view of things, conceding that such outbursts of temper are 
a part and lot of modern democratic arrangements of political work, we are 
constrained to say that judging by the known facts of the whole contro¬ 
versy Sri Sublias Chandra Basil has emerged out of it with dignity. 
Perhaps, his sudden illness rendered him incapaldo of joining in the ex¬ 
change of angry courtesies that marked the controversy ; his temperament 
also helped him to hear up against the assaults that are part of such contro¬ 
versies. This characteristic of his came out in the following words uttered 
when he, as President of the Working Committee of the Congress, had to 
carry out the drastic judgment on Dr. Kharo : 

“I may point out that a leader lias to pay (he ])rice of leadcrsliip. In tlic event 
of success, he often gets more ]>raise ainl credit than he ])n)hal)ly dcser\'es. and 
in the event of failure, he frequently gets all (lie hlame or at least much of it. No 
leader should, thcrcfori', grudge if on occasions he seems to he jmlged harshly 
by his followers or by his countrymen. If a battle is won, the general becomes 
the Hero; if things go wrong he is jmnislied severely.’' 

This test of leadcrsliip was laid down in the last week of July, 1938 or 
the first week of August. Before six months were out tin* man who had 
laid it was called upon to face it, to pass throiigli this cruel process of 
judgment. And he came out of it cool and collected before the watching 
public. 


The controversy arose out of the election of tlio President to the Tripuri 
session of the Indian National Congress, its annual session. The Press 


Election of 
Tripuri Con¬ 
gress President 


was publishing and featuring speculations with regard 
to it, with regard to the persons who might be set up 
for this post of honour, of responsibility. The names of 
Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, of Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, 


of Sri Subhas Chandra Basil were prominently mentioned ; it was hoped 


that two of them would retire, leaving the election to he unanimous. The 


election was to be held on the 29th of January, 1939. On the 20th January 
a statement by Moulana Sahib was sent to the Press that for reasons of 
health he could not agree to shoulder the burdens of the position, recom¬ 
mending at the same time the name of Dr. Pattabhi to the delegates. On 
the 21st Sri Subhas Chandra Basil sent a statiurient which gave the people 
an idea that the Presidential Election would be fought over. He gave 
his reasons for preferring this method of choosing the head of the supreme 
executive of the national organisation. With “tlie progressive sharpening 
of the anti-Imjjerialist struggle in India”, there had emerged *‘new ideas 
and ideologies, and problems and programmes”. And a feeling, an opinion, 
was growing in the country that “as in other free countries the presidential 
election in India should be fought on the basis of different problems and pro¬ 
grammes*’. Such contests would help in the clarification of the issues, and 
“give a clear indication of the public mind” ; as such they may not be “un¬ 
desirable” things. In view of the increasing international tension and the 
prospective fight over Federation in India, the year (1939) will be “a 
momentous one in our national history” ; he was prepared to put this 
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Six Working 
Committee mem¬ 
bers Startle the 
Public 


question to the test whether or not the majority of the delegates demanded 
his services in the office. Specially when “up till now I have not received 
any suggestion or advice from a single delegate asking me to withdraw 
from the contest,” emphasised Subhas Babu. This statement also did 
not excite any curiosity in the mind of the general public. 

But the matter took a now complexion, an exciting complexion, when 
six members of the Congress Working Committee—Sardar Ballavbhai Patel, 
Babu Rajendra Prasad, Sri Jayaramdas Daulatram, Sri 
Shankar Rao Deo, Sri Bhulabhai Desai and Prof. 
Kripalani (General Secretary of the Congress)—issued a 
stalemont on the 24th of January from Bardoli questioning 
the validity of tlio reasons for a contest given in the 
statement of their President. Tlio name of the place from which the 
statement was issued was significant, though the general public did not 
understand its significance till two weeks tlumce. It was at this place 
that the Working Committee of the Congress had held its sittings a little 
over a week back ; Gaud hi ji was still there in residence at the Swaraj 
Ashram having advised and guided the deliberations of that meeting of 
the Congi'ess Executive. The statement of the six members doubted the 
wisdom of setting up a precedent t)f contested elections for the position of 
the Presid('nt of the Indian National Congress. “So far as we know 
hitherto the presidential elections have been unanimous,” said the 
signatories to the statement ; they would have preferred to wait “for 
greater consolidation of the Congress ranks, greater toleration and greater 
resi>ect for one another’s opinions before making the Congress presidential 
election a matter of contest ”. The crux of their argument, however, lay 
in the following words : 


”.We hold strong views about the foriheoming election.” 

“. When he (Maular)a Abiil Kalain Aziid) liad finally decided to withdraw 

he had advmuited Dr. J’attahhi’s eleetion in eonsnltaiion \^lth eertain of us. This 
decision wa.H taken witli much dt liberation.” 

"We feel it is a sonml indii-y to adhere to the rule of not re-deeting the 

same l^resideut except under very exceptional circumstances.’' 

"In the statement Mr. ^^uhhas Hose has mentioned Ids o])]^OHitioii to Federa¬ 
tion. 'Phis is shaixxl hy all the members of the Working Committee. He 

has also mentionetl idfxdogies. ]>olicies and pro;:rammes. All this, we feel, is not 
relevant to the consideration in the choice of the Congress President.” 

“The Congress poliev and programmes are not determined by successive 
Presidents. If it were so the constitution would not lindt the office to one year. 
The }X)licy and programme of the C'ongress when they are not deterndnerl by the 
Congress itself arc aeterndned by the Working Comndttee. The jvosition oi the 

Preside!)t is tliat of a Chairman. More than this, the President reinesents and 
symbolises, as under constitutional monarchy, the unity and solidarity of the 

nation.” 

“Any controversy over the election even on the score of i3olieies and progra¬ 
mmes is, therefore, to be deprecated.” 

This statement of the six Congress leaders startled the public out of 
indifference. A great resentment seized the public mind that an attempt at 
dictation, to dictate the free choice of the delegates, should 
Ele^on Manifesto publicly made. They did not understand yet 

that Gandhiji was involved in the matter ; they missed 
the significance of the words appearing in a statement issued by Dr. Patta- 
bhi Sitaramayya on the 26th of January which might be regarded as his 
Election Manifesto. These words deserve quotation: 
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“When the Maulana had withdrawn, when there was widespread desire on 
the part of Congressmen and others, and of a venerable patriarch (the italics are 

ours) and the elderly men of position.When I, too, had reason to believe 

that as an alternative to the Maulana’s candidature mine would commend itself to 

many of my colleagues in the Working Committee. ..I felt my nomination as a 

candidate was a call to duty.” 

The six leaders’ statement, however, started a controversy which held 
the field for almost six months. Leaders in the Congress, leaders of public 
, life, took sides on one or other side of the controversy. 
Counter-Sto^temmit them can be quoted. But considerations of 

space compel us to economise in this respect The 

statement of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu in reply to that of the six leaders’ 

clarifies certain of the issues raised in the latter. It was made on the 

25th. January : 

‘*In an election contest between two members of the Working Committee 
one would not expect the other members to take sides in an organised manner, 
because that would obviously not be fair.” 

“Since the adoption of the new constitution of the Congress in 1931 the 
Working Committee is being nominated, theoretically at least, by the l^resident. 

.q'he position of the rrcsident to<lay is no longer analogous to that of the 

chairman of a meeting. The President is like a Ihime Minister or President of 
the United States of America who nominates his own Cabinet.” 

But the most important of tho criticisms of tho six leaders’ statement, 
Grave Charges and the most damaging to tho reputation of the maker of 

against Rightists these criticisms as a responsible public man specially 
in a public controversy of such far-reaching consequences to individuals 
as well as to the country, were the following : 

‘Tt is widely believed that there is prospect of a compromise on the Federal 
Scheme between the Right Wing of the Congress and the British Government during 
the coming year.” 

This charge, for a charge it was, was repeated on the 27th January’s 
statement in a more positive manner : 

“Can any body challenge the fact that a belief is widely held that during the 
coming year a compromise will be effected between the British Government and 

the Right Wing or the Congress ? This impression may be erroneous, but it is 

there all the same and nobody can deny its existence. Not only Uiat. It is gener¬ 
ally believed that a prospective list of Ministers for the Federal Cabinet has been 

already drawn up.” 

But we anticipate. On the 25th of January Sardar Vallavbhai Patel 
made from Bardoli a counter-statement to that issued by Sri Subhas 
Chandra Basu on the same date from Calcutta. He 
^ the^lecUon speaking personally he felt that in the election 

contest issue, to quote his own words, “the matter is not one 

of persons or principles and not of leftists or rightists. 
The sole consideration is what is in the best interests of the country.” And 
the following showed that on certain days in the second and third weeks 
of the month of January when the Working Committee of the Congress 
was holding its sittings at Bardoli, 

“At informal consultations at one stage or other at which Moulana Azad, Mr. 
Jawbarlal Nehru, Babu Ilajendra Prasad, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Mr. Eripfdani, 
Mahatma Gandhi and myself were present, not by design but by accident, it was 
agreed that if perchance the Moulana remained adamantine in his resistance, accord¬ 
ing to the constitution Dr. Pattabhi was only choice left, since we were clearly 
of opinion that it was unnecessary to re-elect Buohas Babu.’’ 
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This statemont of Sardar Baliavbhai’s irritated public feeling which 
was later reflected in the delegates’ voting in the presidential election. Here 
wo should present to the readers a representative expres- 
Jawaharlal’s public feeling which came from Pundit Jawaharlal 

Reaction Nohru in his statement made from Almora on the 27th 

January, from the heart of tlie Kumaun Hills, above 
and beyond the dust and noise of controversy. He regretted that the 
Presidential Election controversy ‘ had taken an unfortunate turn and wrong 
issues had boon raised.” 


“There is no question of conflict over Federation in this election.” 

“Personally, I do not see what principles or programmes are at 
stake in this election. I do not want it to be said at the end of the contest 
that a particular programme had l)een rejected when in fact it was not 
in issue.” 


With regard to the position and function of the President of the 
Congress, Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru said that it was true that the Congress 
itself or the All-India Congress Committee “ultimately” laid down the 
policy. But 

‘‘The Presi<lciit can, however, make a diflereiice in the carrying out of the 
policy, and the Congress President is not, in my opinion, merely a Speaker.” 

W^ith quoting another opinion on this particular matter—the position 
Worldng Committee's and function of the President—given on the ‘^5th January 

CoDstitutioii by Mr. Pali Ahmed Kidwai, Minister for Kevenue in 
the Congress Ministry of tho United Provinces, we shall leave the 
pre-election controversy. 


“Sardar Patel contends that it is the Working Committee which guides the 
activities of the Congress and the ITesident is a mere figure-head, but he con¬ 
veniently forgets that the Working Committee is the creation of the President ; its 
composition dej>eiid8 on his will. It was weakness on the ]»art of both Mr. 
Jawaharlal Neliru and Mr. Subhas Chandra Pose to nominate Working Committees 
which were opwsed to their politics, and the situation we find ourselves in to-day 
is the result ot tliis weakness.” 

Tho mind of tho public, of tho delegates whose votes would elect the 
President of the Congress, was thus prepared by these statements and 
counter-statements for the contest as between Dr. 
eetion Pattahhi Sitaramayya and Sri Subhas Chandra Basu. 

Result C)n tho 29th of January, these delegates met in the 

difl'erent provinces. Congress provinces, in the provinces 
according to tho Congress geography based on linguistic considerations, 
and recorded their votes. The result of the election recorded the victory 
of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu. The figures given below represent the votes 
secured by the two candidates : 


Dr. 

Pattabhi Sitaramayya 

Sri Subhas Chandra Basu 

Burma 

6 

8 

Utkal (Orissa) 

99 

44 

Tamil Nadu 

102 

110 

Qujrat 

100 

5 

The Punjab 

86 

182 

Vidharbha 

21 

11 

Bengal 

79 

404 

Kerala 

18 

80 
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Andhra 

181 

28 

United Provinces 

185 

269 

Delhi 

5 

10 

Bihar 

197 

70 

Maharashtra 

86 

77 

Assam 

22 

34 

Bombay 

14 

12 

Sind 

21 

13 

Nagpur 

17 

12 

Ajmer 

6 

20 

Karnatak 

41 

106 

IVIabakoshal 

68 

67 

North West- 
Frontier Province 

23 

18 

Total 

1,375 

1,580 


Sri Subhas Chandra Basu won the election by a majority of 205 votes. 
The declaration of the election result ought to have settled tlio 
controversy. It did not. Tiio flood-gates were opened wider. On the 
31st of January, two da\s after tlie election and its 
^plrtin* results became known, Gandhiji issued a statement from 

the Election Bardoli giving his reaction to the contest, to the defeat of 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramavya. He declart>d : “the defeat 

is more mine tlian liis” ; the puljlic was for tlie first 
time told that “from tlie very Ijeijinning” Gandhiji Inid bocui “decidedly” 
against the re-election of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu for “reasons” 
which he thought unnecessary to go into. lie did “not subscribe 
to his (Suldias Ibihu’s) facts or the arguments in his manifestoes” ; he 
tliouglit Sulilnis Balm’s “rtdt'rences to his colleagues were unjustified and 
unworthy.” The result of the election liad made plain to him that “the 
dc'legatcs do not approve of the principles and policy for which” he stood. 
He sugg(}sted that now that Subhas Babu was President not “on the sufTer- 
ance of those whom he calls Rightists” , President elected on a contested 
election, it was up to the latter “to choose his homogeneous Cabinet and 
enforce his programme without let and hindrance.” But the cruellest 
blow came in the words, cruel because they came from Gandhiji ; “After 
all Subhas Babu is not an enemy of his country.” In this statement 
Gandhiji indicated the policy which the section of Congressmen defeated in 
the election was likely to follow or ought to follow. They mav not 
“obstruct” on any account the policy and programme that the new President 
might suggest or follow. 

Prof. Kripalani in interview with the Associated Press on the Ist of 
February as also Babu Rajendra Prasad on the 2nd February indicated 
‘^Rightists” the same policy, the policy of neutrality if the phrase can 

may not obstruct be used in that context. The former said ; “Those who 

looked to Gandhiji for guidance will never put any obsta¬ 
cles in the path of the new Cabinet.” The latter said : 


or embarasB 
the President 


, we shall not do anything to embarass any body much 

less Subhas Babu Ihe Tripun Congress will lay down the programme for the 
coming year and it will be for the President to select any Working Committee 
that he considers best after the Congress has laid down its programme. Till then 
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I do not think there is any idea of resigning from the Working Committee. It is 
obvious that we cannot do anything obstructive. Our efforts will be helpful.” 

Gandhiji’s statement came as a bomb-shell on the public. During the 
election, the prc-electioii controversy, Sarder Patel had told the country 
that “the matter is not one of persons or principles and not 
of leftists or rightists ” ; Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru told 
the country : “Personally I do not see what principles 
or programmes are at stake in this election.” But 
Gandhiji in his statement said that the result of the election had shown 
that the delegates did not approve of the principles and the iiolicy, the 
ideal and the methods to reach it, for which ho stood. These statements 
the mass of Congressmen, the general public which though not Congress¬ 
men, were Congress-minded, failed to reconcile. They, these unattached 
Congress-minded people, the men and women who were the core of the 
real str(;ngth of the national organisation, who belonged lo no specific 
political party hut were the real power behind the movement for the asser¬ 
tion of national self-respect and for the capture of political power as its 
symbol and instrument—the statements that followed the declaration of the 
election result made th(?so men and women confusc'd in thought and uncer¬ 
tain in action. They sensed that there was much more behind the state¬ 
ments ; they were tcunpted to believe that the clash not being due to any 
difference in principle or policy, must be due to a clash of temperaments 
and personalities, and that these would be soon resolved under the healing 
powers of non-violence in tliought and action that Gandhiji has been 
teaching the country for more tlian twenty years. 


Gandbiji's 
Statemant 
startled the 
public 


But this belief proved unsubstantial, and this hope remained unfulfilled, 
though the re-elected President tried to throw oil on the troubled waters. 

No violent break ^ statement made on the 3rd of February he expressed 

with the past, grief that Gandhiji should have taken the result of the 

declared election “as a personal defeat he declared that it 

Presider.t would “always” ho his aim and object to win the confi¬ 

dence of Gandhiji ; and as ho ein))hasised this point : “it will bo a tragic 
tiling for mo if I succeed in winning the confidence of otlicr people but fail 
to win the confidence of India’s greatest man.” He also recognised that 
a certain amount of apprehension had been created in the public mind as to 
the policy men like him and people like those whose votes had won him 
the election wore likely to follow. He tried to sot these apprehensions at 
rest with the following assurance : 


‘^Let me make it quite clear that there would be no violent break with the 
past in the parliamentary or in the extra-parlinnientary sphere. So for as the par¬ 
liamentary programme is eoncerned we snail only try to implement onr election 
pledges and our parliamentary ])rogramrae with greater syieed than in the past. 
In the extra-parliamentary sphere we sliall endeavour to rally all our strength and 
resources for combating federation and for pushing on towards Furna Swaraj,^' 


This did not satisfy the section of Congressmen who had supported 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya who was Gandhiji’s candidate as it became 
public on the 3let of January as soon as Gandhiji’s own 
statement appeared in the Press. It also became apparent 
”uLty that some method would have to be found out to settle 

the matter, to restore the position as it had obtained before 
this unfortunate controversy started. An indication of this attempt was to 
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be found in courso of an informal talk by Pundit Nehru on the 2nd of 
February, to the students of Santi-Niketan, Rabindra Nath Tagore's abode 
of peace, the seat of his Visiva Bharati^ the nucleus of the International 
University. Here Pundit Jawaharlal and Subhas Babu met to discuss the 
reactions of the Congress election contest. It was hoped that in the 
atmosphere of this hermitage, in the presence of our poet of harmony and 
understanding, a method would bo evolved for bringing about peace in the 
Congress world. It was from this place that Pundit Jawaharlal indicated 
the possibilities of the situation. A variety of causes might influence an 
election ; even in the case of a contested election the issues were or might 
not be clear. It was at the session of the Congress that definite issues 
had to bo faced and voted upon ; it was at the session of the Congress 
that a final decision for the ensuing year had to be taken. And, 

“It may happen, as it has happened in the past, tliat the same electors, i, e., 
the delegates to the Congress, may give expression to somewhat contradictory poli¬ 
cies in electing the rresident and later on in the open session of the Congress. The 
elected President certainly may he said to represent the general will of the elector¬ 
ate, but if that clcetorale decided differently on 8i)ecilic issues, the latter decision 
prevails.” 


This theoretical discussion pointed out to a development at the annual 
session of the Indian National Congress at Tripuri wliich would help to recon¬ 
cile both the points of view that had emerged out of the 
presidential eloction. It was hoped that the ground for 
unsuccessful a reconciliation would be prepared at the interview 
between Gandhiji and Sri Subhas Chandra Basu that 
took place on the 15th of February at the Ashram at Shegaon. The Press 
published the news that for throe hours, “in an atmosphere of extreme 
cordiality" to quote the words used in the statement issued by Subhas 
Babu “with Gandhiji’s approval," there was discussion between the two 
Congress leaders, and that though no “final decisions" were arrived at, 
“certain tentative conclusions” wore readied. Tlio Press also published 
the news that Subhas Babu emerged “cheerfully from Gandhiji’a hut that 
Gandhiji “also looked cheerful." It was also announced at the same time 
that the Working Committee would meet at Wardha on the 22nd 
February, and that Gandhiji had postponed his departure for Bardoli and 
would be present at the meeting. A correspondent broadcasted the 
news that “Mr. Bose is completely satisfied with the solution and the 
conversations that oven if ho 1)0 unable to take “the Gandhian members" 
of the Working Committee with him, he will be entering his second year 
of Presidentship with the blessings of Gandhiji”. 


These were wishful thinking, a lengthening out of the uncertainty, as 
Twelve Memberg latter developments proved. On the 20th. February it 
decide to regign became clear that the old members of the Working 
Committee, the members who had in an organised manner supported Dr. 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya during the election, would resign in a body. A 
correspondent from Wardha quoted one of them on the 21st of February 
as saying : 


“.those who claim to be radical and advanced in outlook and view should 

take reBponsibility and not merely content themselves with criticising us for our 
acts of omissions commission, lliis state of affairs had been tolerated Tong enough 
and now that the Leftists have a majoi^, they should be given a free hand in run¬ 
ning the Congress.” 
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At this timo Sri Suhlias Chandra Basu was seriously ill at Calcutta, and 
could not, thoroforo, att^•nd tho meeting of the Working Committee at War- 
Demand f opportunity of meeting his colleagues. 

It became apparent by this timo that tho “atmosphere of 
policy extreme cordiality” featured in the Press a week earlier, 

the cheerful look of Gandhiji and Subhas Babu on 
the 15th February were smoko screens that hid extreme disagreement. The 
public was misled into thinking that as a result of Gandhi-Basu talks there 
was a likelihood of peace in the Congress household which since 1920 the 
public have learnt to regard as the Gandhi household. Therefore, the resig¬ 
nation of twelve members of the Working Committee in a body, followed 
by that of Pundit Nehru, came as an unpleasant surprise. In their letter, 
believed to liave been drafted by Gandhiji, dated February 22, Moulana 
Abul Kalam Azad and eleven others informed the President of their decision 
to resign, and gave as their reason for it the following : 


‘"We feel that the time has come when the country should have a clear-cut 
policy not based on coini)romi3e l)ctwecn difFerrnt incomi>atihle giouj'S of the Con¬ 
gress. It is hut right, therefore, that you should select a homogeneous Cabinet, 
representing the views of the majority.” 


Pundit Jawaliarlal Nehru prefaced his resignation with a covering letter, 
with a stateinont. It became known that he had tried his best to bring about 
peace ; it became known that be had pressed Sri Subhas 
to^ithdraw Chandra Basu to withdraw tho cliarges made by him in 
charges bis pre-election stati'mcnts with regard to “Hightists” 

compromising with tho British Government on the ques¬ 
tion of Federation. And as this was not forthcoming, that fact must haveintlu- 
enced Pundit lawaharlal and tho 12 members of the Working Committee to 
submit their resignation, and Gandhiji to approve of it. It also became known 
at this time that Pundit Nehru had been opposed to tlie re-election of Subhas 
Babu because tliat would stand in the way of presenting “a united and deter¬ 
mined front” to political opponents, to tho “external” authority that holds 
sway over tho country. These resignations left Sri Subhas Chandra Basu and 
Sri Sarat Chandra Basu as the only members of the Working Committee— 
practically the Committee ceased to bo—and the President was left to face 
the annual session of the Congress at Trijiuri with his own programme 
and jiolicy deprived of the advice and co-operation of tlie group which under 
Gandhiji’s lead had been guiding tho organisation for about ten years at a 
stretch. 


This development, this resignation of twelve members, gave the public 
for the first time the idea that tho election contest had exposed deeper 
Majority ol differences in the inner council of the Congress than they 

delegates get were aware of. Even many of the delegates, among whom 

demoralised 'svero men and women who were not Leftists but had voted 
for Subhas Babu, were sharply recalled to tho fact that by their votes they 
had unwittingly hastened a crisis in the national leadership. The majority 
of the supporters of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu in the election contest 
consisted of members of tho Congress Socialist Party, of the Congress 
Radical Party, of the Communists, and of other discontented elements ; they 
had really voted against the dictation of tho Patel group as broadcast in 
the 6 Members’ Statement of January 24 ; and now they realised that they 
7 
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had touched deeper springs of action, that by their votes they had really 
challenged the Gandhian leadership. Gandhiji’s statement of January 31 
made it clear ; the failure of the Gandhi-Basu talk emphasised it ; the 
resignation of the 13 members demonstrated it before all the world. This 
demonstration appeared to have demoralised the majority of the del( 3 gato 3 
who had taken part in the Congress election, and by their votes had defeat¬ 
ed Dr. Pattabhi. The statement issued by members of the Editorial Board 
of the National Front weekly, an organ of a section of Leftist opinion, in 
which they spoke of a “deliberate side-tracking of the whole issue from the 
political to a personal and moral plane” by the resigning members and by 
Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru—this statement offered evidence of the demorali¬ 
sation that had set in in their ranks. In tiiis statement they stressed the need 
for unity, unity on their own terms. Sardar Patel and liis colleagues were 
also not against unity in the national ranks. But they wanted it on their 
own terms. And between those two claims, the public were called upon 
to decide on one or the other, which will be represented in the leadership 
of the ensuing session of the Congress. Sardar Patel and his colleagues 
asked the President to “select a homogeneous Cabinet representing the 
views of the majority.” This cliallengo of tludrs exposed the tldn tics 
that had held the different groups that for once had combined for a pitched 
battle only, but were not capable of maintaining unity and sustaining a 
long war. Events at Tripuri about tliree weeks later i)roved this, though 
the National Executive of the All-India Congress Socialist Party had 
spoken bravely of their share of the business : 

respoiiKihility in tJic issue of the 
Presidential Election and of its adherence to democralic principlc.s, it cannot free 
itself from the res})on8il)ility that may be consequent uj>un the coiKest except when 
It may have to be answerable for the jiolicics with which it may not bo in 
agreement.” 


The 22nd of February made manifest to tlio people that the contest 
for the election of the President of the Tripuri session of the Congress had 
GandhiiiorSubhaa ^ campaign that would reach its culmination in 

Basu-^whomdo the sittings of the Congress on the banks of the Nerbuda. 

you want ? It was understood then that the upholders of Gandhian 

leadership wanted “a clear-cut policy not based on 
compromise between different incompatible groups”—this policy to bo 
carried on by “a homogeneous Cabinet” to bo selected by Gandbiji, whoever 
might be the President. In the days immediately following the 
Presidential Election, leaders of the Rightist group had assured the public 
that no “obstacles” would be put in the path of th(3 re-olocted President 
that nothing would bo done that would “emliarass” him. But before the* 
month was out, on the 25th of February, a Madras daily was found to 
explain the now tactics in the following terms ; 

, .as BcriouB doubts have been raised as to what might be the real attlfciidfl 

of the general body of Congressmen, it is essential that the dcIcgatL asaemWnd 
in plenary session at Tripuri should have an opportu.dty of^ambSusW 
declaring whether they have confidence in Gandhiji’s leadership-for reaUr it 
comes to that-or tn Mr. Bose's. If the President will not take^hrres3iu4‘ 
of inviting a straight vote on the quesUon, the members of the old^WorkiM 
tommUtee mast take it upon themselves to secure such a verdict. This is SS 
least they owe to the country.’’ 
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This quotation indicate that the leaders of the Rightist group had 
decided to offer a new battle at Tripuri, From then on it was all a call for 
the gathering of all the clans. And the Indian public 
the ^Leftrgt ” ^ pitch of excitement and irritation by 

ranks organisation of the forces and resources of the opposing 

groups. It was not an edifying sight. And the general 
body of Congress people, tlie g meral body of Congress-minded people, were 
scandalised by the unseemly display of uncharitableness and “sectarianism” 
to use the word of Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru, specially as it was in evidence 
in defence of the principles and policies for which Gandhiji, the propagator 
of the idea of non-violence, stood. Things were done and things w^cre said 
at Tripuri that sliowed that the majority of us in In ha have gained little 
by our association with the attempt that Gandhiji has been making 
to cleanse by Ids inner peace the distempers of Indian society ; these 
showed that wo were no b(?tter, no worse than the generality of men and 
women who, engaged in political competitions, made occasional use of 
high-sounding words about moralities and charities. It is not necessary nor 
possible to take note of every act done or of every word uttered at Tripuri 
to gain the impression and convicition that in politics in India, as in other 
countries, there was no room for charity or sw’cet reasonableness. The 
resolution that was passed at Tripuri re-iterating confidence in the old 
leadership of tlie Congress may bo looked at from different points of view. 
It may ])o regarded as the majority of delegates unsaying in the second 
week of IMarcli what tliey had said at the end of January, proving once 
more that democracy as it was generally understood knew" not its owm 
mind, was lickLo It may bo regarded as the majority getting afraid of the 
responsibility wdiicli they had unknow’ingly voted to take up, realising 
in course of a])out six w'eeks or having the realisation driven into them 
that w"ithout Gandluji’s loaderslup they could not move. It may be tluit 
the resolution imposed a duty on Gandhiji without getting his consent 
or approval. 

Such a doubt was expressed at the meeting of the Subjects Committee 
Did Gandhiji know in course of the debate on the resolution that was 


of the Pant 
resolution? 


moved by Pandit Govinda Ballav Pant, Premier of the 
United Provinces. Sri Chakravarti Rajagopalacbari, 
Premier of I^Iadras, wdio seconded the resolution, met this objection in the 
following words : 

“Some one had suggested that Gandhiji wonhl not approve of this resolution. 
I agree that he does not want this resolution. But we want to reiterate his 
l>olicy and programme. It is we who want, and do actually stand for, the 
principles and i>oUcy for which he stands. VVe accept his leadership. It is only 
then we who can really interpret this resolution.’’ 

This assumption of authority to spoak as the authentic voice of the 
Gandhi School of Politics precipitated a controversy that gained in bitter¬ 
ness as days passed. The Press inflamed the situation 
by its speculations. When the discussion on the resolu¬ 
tion was going on in the Subjects Committee a news 
appeared that through telephonic communication the approval of Gandhiji 
ba^ been secured for it. But we find Gandhiji writing to Sri Subhaa 
Chandra Basu from Birla House, New Delhi, in a letter dated 2nd of April, 
the following : 


“No”-Said 

Gandhiji 
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‘‘Wlien Pandit Pant’s resolution was produced, I was on my bed. Matburadas 
who happened to be at Rajkot that day one morning' brought me the message that 
there was to be a resolution expressing conlidence in the old liorses. I had not 
the text before me. I said it would be goo<l so far as it went, for, I had been 
told at Segaon that your election was not so much confidence in you as censure 
of the old horses especially the ^ardar. After this I saw the actual text only in 
Allahabad when I went to see the Aloulana t^aheb.” 

Again from Rajkot Gandhiji wrote on tho 10th April on his 
reaction to the Pant resolution : 

“Pandit Pant’s resolution I cannot interpret. 1'he more I study it, the more 
I dislike it. The framers meant well. Put it does not answer the present 

difficulty...! cannot, will not, impose a Cabinet on vou, nor can I guarantee 
approval by the A. 1. C. C. of your Cabinet, and i>oUcy.’^ 

The public came to know of those on tho 14th of l\Iay when tho whole 
of tho Gandhi-Basu correspondence appeared in tiio Press. Tliua for two 
months, in the absence of this knowledgo, the mind of the 
He refuses im- country was kept divided, and Gandhiji’s name was 

dragged into tho controversy as a partisan, ihe Pant 
resolution was passed by delegates who did not know or did not 
understand tho implications of the issues raised in it ; it imposed on 
Gandhiji a duty whicli he refused to accept and disciiarge ; tho more 

he studied it the more he disliked it, he told the world. Tho observer of 

tlie Indian scene of those days could not think of a greater condemnation 
of the resolution than was implied in these words. 


This controversy continued for more than three montlis, and had its end 
in tho resignation of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu of his position as President 
of the Congress. From a study of all tho published facts 
t^”^8ychoIogfcal connected with tho matter, wo find it dillicult to under- 

iucompatibility stand why it should have culminated in this. We liave yet 

to know that Sri Suhhas Chandra Basu while President 
of the Working Committee over went beyond the limits as a member of the 
Committee, ever failed to co-operate with his Lllow-members. The general 
impression rather was that ho was rather passive in the affairs of tho Com¬ 
mittee. In a statement of Subhas Balm’s issued on tiie 3rd of March, a 
letter of Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru’s was quoted which supported tho im¬ 
pression. Therein Panditji complained that as President Subhas Babu’s 
“attitude was entirely a passive one.” To quote further : “in fact you 
have functioned more as a Speaker than as a directing President.” If 
this be the fact that as President of tho Working Committee Subhas Babu 
did not inconveniently assert himself or try to impose his ideas and 
ideals, policies and programmes, on tho other members f)f the Committee 
or on Gandhiji, that during the year of his office he ‘ passively” gave effect 
to the programme and policy of the Committee sanctioned as these were by 
Gandhiji, we fail to understand, the jiublic has failed to understand and 
explain to itself why the President-makers of the Indian National Congress 
should have come to the conclusion that the re-election of Sri Subhas 
Chandra Basu was “unnecessary”, was “harmful to the cause of the coun¬ 
try”, as Sardar Ballavbhai Patel had phrased the cause of their opposition. 
There must have been other causes which had no relation to principles and 
policies but could be explained only by reference to psychological incompa¬ 
tibility. As we write we have often felt that the controversy would have 
been robbed of bitterness, would not have been as prolonged, if these 
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Explanation 
found in 

*'Indian Straggle’’ 


psychological conflicts had been owned up ; public life in India would not 
have been as seared as it has been since the third week of January, 1939. 

We can understand and explain the position of the “Kightists” to Sublias 
Babu only if wo go back to the days of the first revolt against Gandhian 
leadership which was organised by Chittaranjan Das, 
Matilal Nohru and Vithalbhai Patel, and trace therefrom 
the psychological opposition that the organisers of that 
revolt and their successors have been entertaining to the 
ideas and practices for which Gandhiji stood. Sri Subhas Chandra Basu’s 
book entitled llie Indian Struggle, 1910-1934 —published in 1935, gave full 
and frank expression to the ideological and practical differences that he person¬ 
ally and in a representative capacity had with Gandhiji, The book was 
put under ban by the British bureaucracy which was lifted after the Con¬ 
gress Ministries had been in office for about a year. The Congress Ministry 
of the United Provinces, wo think, took the initiative in influencing the 
withdrawal of this ban, and the book became available in India in the 
latter months of 1938. To the supporters of the Gandhi School of 
Politics the book could not have been pleasant reading. The book can 
exiflain the reasons for the “fundamental differences” between the old 
leadership said to bo represented by Sardar Patel and others and the new 
that Sri Subhas Chandra Basu was supposed to represent. It was not 
any particular deed done or word uttered during the time that Subhas 
Babu had been I’rosidont of the Congress Working Committee that could 
explain and justify the stiff attitude of Gandhiji and his followers, near and 
far, maintained in face of the eager and persistent attempts of Sri Subhas 
Chandra Basu to heal up the wounds mutually inflicted during the presiden¬ 
tial election controversy. The correspondence published in the Press on 
May 14, 1939, after his resignation, bears unmistakable evidence of his 
spirit of accommodation, of his eagerness to propitiate and reconcile. This 
eagerness failed to win confidence, because the book stood in the way. 
Subhas Babu’s charges against compromise in the matter of Federation 
strengthened the prejudice created by the book. As Pundit Jawaharlal 
Nehru put it : 

“In effect these charges might be considered to be made against Gandhiji 
himself, as he has been the guide and mentor of the Working Committee. Thii 
psychological and personal aspect inevitably overshadowed even i)oUtical issues,...” 

We have devoted so such space to this sorry affair because the contro¬ 
versy raised by it has disrupted the “united front” of Congress-minded men 
and women in the country. We have traced the back- 
GaDdhUDB^abseDce ground of the events in some detail so that public disgust 
Trfpuri these might be understood. We have still the feeling 

that Tripuri would not have registered the fall in political 
morality that it did, if Gandhiji had not undertaken the “wonder” journey 
to Eajkot called thereto by a light that came not from any calculation of the 
human understanding. He went there because he could not help going ; he 
undertook the journey because, to use his own words, ‘I am going there 
as God is taking me there.” He felt a call, and he responded to it. The 
spirit of the journey was expressed in the words : “Why am I going, 
whither am I going ? What for ? I have thought nothing about these 
things ; and if God guides me, what should I think, why should I 
think ?” When Gandhiji started for Eajkot on the 26th February 
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people treated it as a political mission of limited purpose and consequence, 
concerned with a small State, with a population not more than 75,000, in 
which his father had been Dewan ; whose ruler, the father of the x^resont 
Thakore Sahoh, had been Gandhiji’s friend. It was felt that it was natural for 
Gandhiji to feel interest in the life and work of the people of this Btn,to for 
the sake of this old relationship. People did not know that Gandhiji was 
acting under the influence of a mystic power that human understanding could 
not comx)rehend; and they did not anticipate that developments in this 
State would centre on it the attention of the civilised world, thiit driven 
by a “continuing agony” caused by the unhax'Jpy developments in the 
Indian States, particularly in this Indian State, he would be undertaking 
a fast unto death to recall the son of his friend to the sanctity of the 
pledged word. 

Other ideas and beliefs were involved in this question. Rajkot, a small 
State in Kathiawar, was to Gandhiji a symbol of the mrire than six hundred 
States in India, of tlio “Indian India”, of the ways of life 
thought that were or ought to bo unalTectod by alien 
Politicians habits. These carry in them historic memories, maintain 

traditions that recall the times beyond memory, reminiscent 
of India, free and groat. These States are like islands in the bosom of 
British India which is increasingly being remade in the X'^'dtern of the 
West. As remnants of that India the older generation of politicians had a 
love for these, and in Indo-British x^t)btical activities made it a cardinal 
X)rinciplo of their ])olicy to non-interfero themselves in the internal affairs of 
States, to ox)poso and protest against the interference of the rex)resentatives 
of the “external autliority” with their internal administration. Instances of 
such interference during the last seventy years—Baroda, Kashmir, Bliox)al, 
Nabha, to name only a few—called forth protest and condemnation from 
the politicians and publicists of British India. 


Since those days the rulers of those States have been made into now 


men through the Raj Kumar Colleges under British teachers and instruct- 


New 

Generation 
of Princes 


ors ; their Indian-ness is being chiselled out of them ; and 
many of them, like their conterni)orario8 in British 
India, feel and find themselves more at homo in 


London and Paris than in Simla and Delhi. In their 


intellectual interests, in their pleasures and luxuries, they imitate 
the foreigner, and sx)end on these the revenues of their States more 
out of their States than inside the country. The educated Indian, whether 


prince or commoner, has thus developed certain common characteristics that 
are not racy of the soil ; he can be said from certain points of view to be en¬ 
riching by the habits of his life and thought foreign countries and foreign peo¬ 
ples. With the growth and intensification of national feeling in the country 
this criticism has emerged more prominently into view ; the democratic ideal 
seeking fulfilment in every-day habits of life, in social and economic institu¬ 
tions, has thrown into bolder relief the disparity between the life of the classes 
and the masses. These disparities cannot be accepted to-day as in the natural 
order of things; world developments challenge the reason and equity of their 
existence. India, one of the ancients of the world, cannot expect, will not 
be allowed to expecti that the spirit of the times will leave her untouched. 
This spirit has the peculiar quality of invading even the household of 
the prince, invading the innermost sanctuary of the mind of the prince and 
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making him uncomfortable in the midst of his cushioned life of wealth and 
luxury. In the old social system this disparity between the life of the classes 
and the masses was accepted as one of the fruits of karma, of kismet, 
of fate ; men and women were taught to reconcile themselves to it as a 
decree of Providence which was for the good, the ultimate good, the spiri¬ 
tual good of all. The religious systems of the world buttressed this teaching. 
But the modern man and woman have been presented with another view, 
another world view, another view of the scheme of things. They have been 
invited to repudiate the old scheme, to take it up entire and break it into pieces 
and with the remnants tliereof build a now world of equal opportunities and 
equal satisfactions, of the equal realisation of the promises of the human i^er- 
sonality. In the rank of these rebels, believers and agnostics are to be found; 
believers and agnostics have been increasingly realising that man has not 
been able to make a success of the opportunities that Nature and Nature’s 
God have placed in tlieir hands. And to the question~^‘\Vhat man has 
made of man ’* 7 they find it diflicult to give a satisfactory reply. 


It is in the back-ground of these ideas, of these changes, mental and 
and social, brouglit about by ISritish methods of administration and 
enlightoninent, of vast economic developmenis, that tlie 
uprising of llie mass mind in the Indian States has to be 
set of people studied and understood. It is i^art of the larger 
awakening in India, in the world. Tlio rulers of the 
Indian States, the inajorily of them, liave not ])een able to bring the 
“human touch” to the removal of the dissatisfactions of tlieir people, the 
human approach tliat is supposed to be one of the characteristics, one of 
the virtues of feudalism, of autocracy. Their modern education has 
created a gulf between them and their people, and the masses of the people 
do not find in them the representative characters of their ideals, ideas 
and practices Ad<led to this was the break-down of the old economic 
arrangemonts that has very often thrown them into alien surroundings and 
relations, and forced them to sock and find occupations unrelated to 
traditional life. It is due to dissatisfactions created by these impersonal forces 
that wo find the peoi>le of the States as far apart as Travancore, Hyderabad, 
Dhcnkanal, Talchor, Kanpur, to name only a few, seething with agitations, 
and masses of men and women prei)ared to suffer imprisonment for the 
assertion of their new sense of rights. In the last three States named above 
the people were found to have left their paternal homes and taken 
shelter in J^ritish Orissa. About 25,000 i)eoplo from Talcher lived in 


improvised huts in British Orissa for more than five months. The 
Muslims from Jaipur resorted to IJijrat, to a life of exile in the city of 
Delhi, owing to differences with the State. Happenings in these States 
disturbed the peace of mind of the rulers and the ruled not only in the 
individual States but outside in British India. Kepresentatives of the 
British bureaucracy in India were pressing on the attention of Indian 
Princes that they should take note of the time spirit, that they who had 
been born to positions of comparative privilege and advantage wore 
required to give a great deal in return, that their duty was “to ensure the 
well-being and comfort of their subjects first, last and at all times.’’ 
These wise words are quoted from a speech by Sir Henry Craik, 
the Governot of the Punjab, spoken to the students of the Chiefs' 
College at Lahore. Gandhiji through his writings in the Harijan 
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was also pouring his anguished feelings for the rulers and the ruled, 
for the prince and the commoner, for them to reform and rectify. 
In one of the issues of this weekly appearing in the beginning of 
April, 1939, he gave one of the reasons that had led him to undertake the 
fast at Rajkot, begun on March 3 and happily ended on the 7th : 

‘‘Geo,L!:raphi(‘ally, Rajkot is a tiny spot on the map of India, but the disturbano® 
which 1 felt called upon to deal with was symptomatic, of a universal malady. My 
•ndeavour in Rajkot was meant to nip the evil in the bud.” 

The Rajkot fast was undertaken by Gandhiji, as we have said, to 
recall Uis Highness the Thakoro Saheb of the State, Dharmendra Singh, 
to honour the sanctity of the pledged word, to lionour 
SaheVs sanctities of the relation that subsisted between 

Nptilication rulers and the ruled. The history of this affair 

began like this. The subjects of the State had started 
a Satijagralia movement for the removal of certain grievances, for the 
assertion of certain rights, the rights of responsible citizenship. They 
had the support of Gandhiji in this fight, and they had the advantage 
of having Sardar Ballavbhai Patel as their guide and philosopher. The 
intensity of the movement appear to have induced the Thakore Saheb 
to recognise the justice of their claims, and he called upon Sardar Ballavbhai 
Patel to h(dp liim in solving the problem. In a Rajkot Durbar Notification 
No 50, dated December the 2Gth, 1938, he declared his will and wish 
tliat he had decided to a])point a Committee of ten memb(TS to draw up 
a scheme of reforms, administrative and constitutional. These ten 
gentlemen were to be subjects or servants of the Rajkot State, three of 
whom will be State Ofheers, and the others subjects of the State ; the 
President of the Committee was to be appointed by the ruler. The draft 
of the N(’)tification agreed to bet’ween the Thakore Saheb and the members 
of bis Council on one side and Sardar Ballavbhai Patel on the other had 
a paragraph which did not appear in the Official Gazette. The following 
was the paragraph confirmed in a private letter by the Thakoro Saheb ; 

“It is agreed that seven members of the Committee mentioi»ed in elausc 2 of 
the State announcement of to-day’s date are to be rec*ommended by Sardar Bullav- 
bhai Patel, and they are to be nominated by us.” 

The omission of this paragraph from the Gazette was explained thus— 
that the mention of Sardar Patel in the Notification might bo misunderstood 
by the other rulers—a point of view which Sardarji -was 
ItsiMerpretation gaid to liave “appreciated”. On the 4th January, 1939, 
Maurice Gwyer Sardar Ballavbhai sent the names of the seven gentlemen. 

A reply to this came on the 12th January intimating that 
the Thakoro Saheb accepted the names of four gentlemen, rejected two as 
not being subjects of the State, criticised one as unlikely to work usefully 
with independent opinion in a Committee of the kind contemplated ; it was 
also said that the Muslims should have two representatives and the Bhayats 
one on this Committee of ten. The Bhayats are a class of Zamindars or 
feudatories in Rajkot. Sardar Ballavbhai in a letter dated 15th January with¬ 
drew the name of one person because there was a doubt whether or not he 
was a subject of the State, hut he refused to go any further. On the 2l8t Janu¬ 
ary the “Rajkot Gazette” announced the Committee which differed in certain 
of the names recommended by the Sar3ar ; a communique on behalf of the 
Thakore Saheb seemed to suggest that he had agreed on the 26th December, 
1988, “to consider any recommendations which Mr. Patel might wish to 
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raake.” This started a controversy which, as a result of Gandhiji’s fast, 
was referred to the Chief Justice of the Federal Court of India, Sir Maurice 
Gvvyer, for interpretation of the draft and Notification of the Rajkot Durbar 
dated the 26th December, 1938. Sir Maurice declared his Award on the 
3rd of April which found that : 

“...the true construction of each document is that the Thakore Saheb under¬ 
takes to appoint the persons whom Mr. Vallavbhai Patel may recommend and 
that he does not reserve to himself any disc.retion to reject those whom he docs not 
ap]n-ovc. 11c is no doubt entitled to criticise the recommendations and to urge 
reasons for reconsidering them ; but.Mr. Vallavbhai is to have the last word.’' 


Sir Maurice quoted the relevant portion of the draft which spoke of “a 
Committee of ten gontlomen who should be subjects or servants of our State, 
seven of whom would bo recommended by Mr. Ballavbhai 
'mio^ority^ Patel and they are to bo nominated by us” ; and from a 

tactics comi)arison with the words in the private letter of Decem¬ 

ber 2G, 1938, quoted aljovo, he found that there was “no 
evidence that the terms of tlie hdter were intended to convey a different 
moaning from that ex\>ressed in the draft Notification.” This Award 
appeared to have or ought to have settled the controversy. But it did not. 
Because the Tliakore Sahel) had found himself compelled to accept an 
arrangement for which “he had perliaps no great enthusiasm,” to quote Sir 
I^laurico Gwyer’s words, he and his advisers showed no eagerness to 
implement the Gw^cr Award. The Muslims, the Bhaijats and tlie 
“depressed” classes in tiio State came forward now to claim their represent¬ 
ation in the Committee. As the Thakore Sahob refused to agree to an increase 
in the nuiid)er of the membership of the Committee or to decrease the num¬ 
ber of his osvn nominees, tlio now claims for representation could only com© 
from the nominees of Sardar Ballavblnu Patel acting on behalf of the 
Praja Parishad. Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah put in his spoke ; the Bhaijat 
Association did tluurs ; Dr. Ambedkar was reported to have been invited 
by the Thakore Saheb himself to put in claims on behalf of the “depressed” 
classes of the State. 


Faced by the “tortuous politics of Kathiaxvar”, Gandhiji in a statement 
issued on the 24th of April owned defeat. Ho gave therein the story of his 
failure. He described liow ho had offered to the Resident 
forego the right of nomination of members of the Re- 
Gwyer Award forms Committee ; how he had suggested that the 
Thakore Saheb should nominate the whole Committee to 
report in terms of the Notification of December 2G last ; that the report 
of the Committee should bo shown to the Praja Parisad xvhich could submit 
its criticism and note of dissent both of which to be sent to the Chief 
Justice of the Federal Court of India for his decision. The Thakore Saheb, 
however, turned down the suggestion. In this statement Gandhiji opened 
out his heart ; ho let the world know why ho felt impelled to forego 
the right given by the Gwyor Award ; he felt that he had failed to convert 
the Thakore Saheb and his chief advisor Sardar Sri Virawala who 
smarted under the feeling that the pressure of the “external authority”, of 
the Paramount Power, had been exerted on them ; tViat, Gandhiji had been 
the chief instrument for securing this pressure ; that they had to yield to 
this pressure. The working of their minds was revealed in a conversation 
with Sardar Sri Virawala which is quoted below in Gandhiji’s own words : 

8 
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“.When an opportunity came to me I trie«l to asnure Darbar Sri Virawala 

that I took no delight in invoking the aaflistance of the Paramount Power. Aj)art 
from ahimsa, my connection with Rajkot should impose this restraint on me. I 
assured liim that my spontaneous offer to Mr. Gibson was an effort in that direct¬ 
ion. He immediately retorted : ‘But, if you are not satisfied with his (Thakore 

Halieb’s) Committee’s report, you claim the riu;ht to scrutinise it., you want to 

have the re[)ort and the note ot dissent scrutinised by the llon’ble the Chief 
Justice of India. Do you call this ‘^removinjz: the feeling of pressure ?” Why 
not trust his Highness and his Adviser through and throupdi ? Ah^u may not j;et 
all you want, but w^hatever you get will be charged with his good will and will 
carry the i>romisc of full delivery.’* 


Workers to 
make peace 


Those angry words of tho chief advisor of tho Thakoro Sahob of Rajkot 
appaiirod to havo lod Gandhiji to search into his own basis of ahirnsa. 

And by Ids statement, hy deciding to forego tlio advant- 
Advises Rajkot 1 ^}^^ Gwyer Award, he showed that ho was in 

search of a now technique of political warfare whicli would 
ho truo to his faith in the essential goodness of human 
nature.” This seemed to suggest that Gandhiji was coming to feel that 
any sort of external pressure, whether of mass action or of Governmental 
action, did not create conditions for tlio genuine conversion that was the soul 
of all real reforms, individual or social. Rajkot has “been to mo a pricc^- 
less laboratory”, declared Gandhiji in his statement, wherein he liad found 
the inadequacy of his own experiment with <i/ii/ns(i as an instrummit of 
political action, for tho assertion of individual and social rights, for tho im- 
moval of injustices in individual and social relations, for tlie eJitlironemorit 
of individual and social self-respect. Wo cannot say that this confossi(jn 
of failure on Gandhiji’s part was rohsliod by many of his fellow-workers 
and followers, that his refusal to press liomo tho advafjtages gained hy tho 
Gwyer Award was to tho liking of many of them. Few were found wlio 
appreciated his advice to his co-workers in Rajkot, expressed in the 
following words : 


“I have asked the workers to confer wdth Darbar Sri Virawala, to forget me 
and Sardar I'atel. If they get enough to satisfy their least wants they may accept 
the offer without reference to either of us.” 


Thus did end the Rajkot episode which had threatened a major political 
crisis in India. To an observer Rajkot represented within a small area all 
the disunities that disrupted joint woik in tho whole of 
'^secdonal^ our continental country. It brought to view for all tho 
interests world to see all the separatist tendencies and little 

conceits that are prepared to put stumbling blocks in 
the path of progress, in the way of an endeavour to secure the common 
good. When tho Sdhjdfjnt/fd fight in Rajkot was on, wdiiiili liad impelled 
oven Srimati Kasturbliai Gandlii to throw herself into its fire, tho public 
did not hear that tho Muslims of Rajkot, tlio Bhaijdts of Rajkot, tlio 
“depressed” classes of Rajkot as a community or as a class had come 
forward to suffer or to sacrifice for the common cause of responsible Govern¬ 
ment in the State. When tho fight was called off, on tho 26th December, 
1938 on a show of yielding by the mier and the ruling classes of the State, 
representatives of this community or that class came forward to claim 
a share in the membership of the Reforms Committee that was to frame 
a scheme of administrative and constitutional reforms for Rajkot. They 
could not or did not promise team work with the representatives of the 
Praja Parishad, the organisation that had organised the agitation for 
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these reforms. The result of the tactics adopted by the minorities 
sabotaged the work sought to be done by the Beforms Committee. 
But it did not fulfil oven the limited purposes which the minority claims 
had represented. The Tliakore Sahob and his advisers were relieved 
of the pressure of public oiunion in their own Slate, of the larger all-India 
opinion which had lined up behind that of Bajkot and had helped to enlist 
the help of the representatives of the Paramount Power on the side 
of reform and reconstruction in the State. 


But this is no new phenomenon in India ; the littlenesses shown at 
Bajkot is seen spread over the whole of India. It has been halting 
every forward move in the reform of the State in India. 
To this spirit, to tJiis spirit of fear or jealousy or ambition, 
Phenomenon trace the intensification of communal conflicts and 

competitions in the country, the malignant growth of 
suspicion that inte.rprois every action of Hindu or Muslim as directed 
against the particulari.stic interests of the other community or class 
concerned, as directed towards securing unfair advantages under the admini¬ 
strative system, towards capturing the i)ower of the State with a view to 
consolidate tlio power and influence of one or of the othoi* community. In 
successive volumes of the huimn Annued l\c<jisfer since 1930, a consis¬ 
tent attempt has been made and maintained to understand and explain the 
mind or the minds belhnd the controversies that divide the two major 
communities in India, that stand in the way of their co-operating with one 
another, that have raised and propped up fibsiparous tendencies in the hearts 
of these communities. Wo have traced how under pressure of British 
methods of administration and enlightenment, under the threat of a cultural 
submersion, tlie mind of the Hindu community lias tried to reform and 
reconstruct itself, and has been alio to endow itself with social and political 
institutions tliat appear to protect tlieir particular interests and to advance 
their amldtions for their country and community. The early reformers in 
the community under the influence of niid-19th century rationalism and 
liberalism in their attempts at reform and reconstruction did not tliink of 
their own particular communal interests ; what they preached and practised 
they broadcasted for the commonalty of the land without regard for caste 
or creed or community ; perhaps in disregard of the traditions of the 
country of their liirtli. We have also seen how contemporary with this 
awakening there was a groat stirring in the waters of Muslim life in India 
caused by the Wahhalii movement. The Hindu movement, because it drew 
certain of its inspirations from the West, from non'Indian sources and 
experiences, could not or did not develop that narrowness of vision that 
characterised the awakening among the Muslim community in India 
drawing its inspiration from exclusively Muslim experiences and sources. 
In literature which was the mirror of the social mind we find this 
contrast. 


The reformers among Indian Muslims, one of the pioneers among 
whom was Sir Sayyid Ahmed Khan, did from the first put emphasis on 
the separateness of Muslim interests in the country, 
HUtoir of unique character of Muslim culture in Hindus- 

than, both of which—material and cultural interests— 
could not bo reconciled or harmonised in a scheme 
of things which was neither Hindu, nor Muslim, nor Christian, but 


MuBUm 

Separation 
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was the synthesis of them all. The inability of the Muslim commu¬ 
nity to evolve a synthetic view, a modern outlook which thought 
less of credal differences and more of community feeling drawing its sus¬ 
tenance from living as neighbours—to this inability wo trace the 
growth of separatist conceits and interests among Indian Muslims. 
We know that not all !vluslim thought-leaders and public men, poets, 
philosophers, publicists and political leaders did or do yield to 
this feeling. Even to-day when the Hindu and Muslim in India 
appear to be standing in rival camps, to bo socially ignorant of one 
another and politically opponents of one anotlier, tlicre is the 
Jamiat-ul-Ulema, tlie organisation of Muslim divines, the Majlis-i- 
Ahrar, an organisation of Nationalist IMuslims, the majority of Shia 
public men, tlie All-India Momin Conference rcprestaiting the socially 
and economically ‘Vlepz'essed” classes among Indian Muslims, tlio 
Scjrvant of God— Kfii/dai K/uhnadfjar —Movement founded by 
Khan Abdul Gaffur Khan in the N. W. F. Province—all these 
organisations have been co-operating with the Indian National 
Congress in the struggle for Su'draj, the rule of India by Indians, 
for Indians. Put it would not Ijo honest to say that tluse organisa¬ 
tions did represent to-day the dominant feelings and id(*as of the Indian 
Muslim community. We have to recognise that for reasons known 
and unknown these organisations have not been able to educate 
their community into those ideas of modern citizensliij) which are 
free from credal conceits. Tlie policy of the Government may l^e 
partly responsible for it. But the main responsibility must bo shared 
by and between us, Hindus and Muslims of India, wlioso traditions 
have not been able to build up a coherent national life. 

It is not possi])le in these pages to trace a full and complete 
history of this development. Nor is the present writer com])etont to 
do justice to this stupendous work of writing a liistory 
real^ those ideas which “possess" the majority of the 

the irrational Muslim community and lead them to speak and act 
as if they were “a separate nation" in India. A 
German thinker, an exile from Nazi oppression, Professor Hermann 
Kantorowicz, in speaking of “the possessive power of ideas" said : 
“Men x^ossess thoughts but ideas possess them." This was elaborated 
in the following words by an American xu'ofessor, Max Lerner of the 
Williams College ; 

“Let us say that wc are dealing wiUi the whole realm of what, for lack of a 
better term, we shall call ideas, the whole intellectual realm. One phase of it is 
tlie rational ; and here men are in jiossession of the ideas, using them to clarify 
their world and subject it to order. The other is the irrational, and here the 
ideas—big sweeping ideas like racism, individualism, Nazism, communism, demo¬ 
cracy—are in possession of men.” 

Though communalism does not find a place by name in the above 
quotation, we have no doubt that it is, as we have it in India today, an 
eruption from the realm of the irrational into the 
'^^menu ?nwaking life of the men and women of India. To subject 
Western World to criticism and to analysis, to chart this unknown 

region in search of the truth in it and to extract its 
implications is the duty of the Indian public man and publicist. The 
ideologies referred to by Max Lerner a>ud quoted above, the systems of 
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thought and belief that energise our thoughts, make them cohesive, and 
give them a fighting strength—these are the driving forces of the revolution 
that confronts us today in the 20th century. Historians of the West 
who have philosophically looked at developments during the centuries since 
the Reformation in the Western world have told us that the discovery 
of the scientific method and its possibilities constituted the revolution 
in the 17th century ; that the voyage over the realm of reason 

and the sul)jcction of social institutions to the test of rationality 
constituted the core of the vast change that over-took the 18th century ; 
that the discovery of the world as made up of changes rather than as 
an iminutahlo struefuro, witli ascertainable laws of development both 
in the biological region (Darwinism) and in the regions of history and 
sociology (Marxism) constituted the intellectual revolution of the 19th 
century ; and that the !20th century is confronted with eruptions from the 
realm of the irrational. The 20th century men and women are thus required 
to recognise the role of the irrational in iiuman atiairs, to take it by 

tlio fore-lock and subject it to the guidance of reason, to utilise the 
insights we get into the core of human nature for the enrichment of 

liuman life, f(jr the realisation of its possibilities. Looked at from this 
point of view, communalisin as we have it today in India, requires 
criticism and analysis. 

In vol. I of tlio Indian Annual JlcyiMer (J938) wo did make 
an attempt to understand and ox])lain the genesis and growth of 

communahsm among Hindus, in course of which we 
Hindu^n^Muftlira [raced the history of the National Movement in India 

Analysed contribution made by the Hindus to the 

political awakening of the country. We conceded the 
justice of tlio criticism that the Hindus could all'ord to he lt;ss communal 
IxicauBO of the inner assurance that they were the majority in India, 
recognising at tlio same time, that Muslim communalisin has heljicd 
to make conscious wliat was hid in the subconscious region of the 
Hindu mind. Wo also said that tlie nearer approach of democratic 
government in India has roused fears and ambitions in the mind of the 
politically dcmiinant section among Indian ^Muslims. And as it is a 
popular interpretation of social psychology today that history is a 
pliotograph of social consciousness, that history is a record of ideas 
that are but expressions of broad social iiiid class forces, that history 
is a record of “the succession of defensive and aggressive movements 
directed towards class and group interests and power relations’’, Indian 
publicists have it laid upon them that they should try to lay bare the 
social impulsions which push forward individual thinkers and leaders 
among Hindus and Muslims to stand forth as the prophets of their 
particular communities, as the organ voices of their feelings and 
aspirations, as the defenders of their particularistic interests In 
previous volumes wo have tried to do so. But wo are enabled to 
understand better the soul of the differences that divide the Hindu and 
the Muslim in India today as it was revealed in a speech delivered 
by the President of the Literary Section of the Bengalee Muslim 
Literary Conference. Mr. Wazed Ali is a barrister ; at present a 
Presidency Magistrate in Calcutta. In this speech he took us through 
a discussion of the many personal and impersonal forces that have 
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played their part in releasing the conscience of the many castes and 
communities that inhabit the country from the prison house of un¬ 
understood customs, from an existence that was satisfied with dreams 
of past glory. Naturally enough he criticised the way of life of the 
Muslim community the majority of whom wore following the beaten 
track oblivious of the changes in world affairs, in Indian affairs. He 
indicated that the comparative backwardness of the Indian Muslims 
was their failure to adapt themselves to modern conditions of life and 
tliought in India introduced and created by British methods of adminis¬ 
tration and enlightenment. The now “climate of opinion*’, of practice, 
found the Indian Muslim community unresponsive to the time spirit 
when the Hindus drew from it strengtli and inspiration. To this failure 
to respond to the new atmosphere on the part of his community, Mr. 
Wazed Ali traced their backwardness ; it was not duo to any inherent 
defect in their mental and moral make-up. And in explaining the cause 
or causes of this failure, he uttered wnirds that throw a flood of light on 
the working of the social and class forces tliat constitutes the core of the 
communal problem in India. This problem is not confined to the clash 
between Hindu and Muslim only ; the Shia and the Sunni sects amongst 
Muslims, the Momin and “Sharcef” classes amongst Muslims, the varna 
and avarna amongst Hindus—the economically dominant and the 
economically “depressed” amongst Hindus—all these class and sectarian 
conflicts constitute the real problem in India, the problem of a aocial 


break-down. 

But what Mr. Wazed Ali has said is important in view of the light 
it throws on the working of the Muslim mind, of a section of it, in 


Two representa¬ 
tive literary 


India. In illustrating the awakening amongst Hindus, 
and contrasting tliis with the dimmer light in his own 


men—one Hindu, 
one Muslim 


community, ho put forward the life and work of two 
contemiiorary literary men, one a Hindu—Bankim Chandra 


Chattopadhyaya, the other a ^luslim—Ahdul Halim Rarrar, the Urdu 
novelist. They were contemporaries who did the ])cst part of their 


work in the last quarter of the 19tli cimtury. “As a creator of hoauty. 


as a creative genius Abdul Halim Sarrar was in no way inferior to 
Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyaya.” The former showed in his writings 


an oi)enness of mind, a universalism that the latter lacked. But it is 
undeniable that Bankim Chandra wields a deeper and wider influence 
over the life and thought of India. The reason for this was that the 
Bengalee literary man introduced into Bengalee literature the fiery 
spirit of patriotism, “borrowing” it from English literature. This 
patriotism is the driving force of modem life ; service to, and sacrifice of 
self at, the altar of the country is the ideal of conduct to the modem 
men and women. Abdul Halim Sarrar, equally gifted, equally sensitive 
to the intuitions of his time, could not bo the fountain-head of this 
inspiration, the harbinger of this needed awakening, the law-giver of 
this ideal. This inability was not due to any defect in his mental and 
spiritual endowments : it was due to his surroundings, to the “climate 
of opinion” in which he lived, the air which he breathed. Abdul 
Halim was a resident of the United Provinces, then known as the 
North-West Province. He lived his* life and did his work in an area 
where the Hindus were about 90 per cent of the population ; the Muslims, 


Abdul Halim's brothers in faith, were'10 per cent only. 
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“The MuBlirns by acccpti/ig the ideal of patriotism would but help in dcIivcri/iLC 
the reins of adminifitrative i)ower into the hands of the Hindus. Therefore Sarrar 
could not use his pen in popularising the ideal of patriotism. But Bankim Chandra 
cM)uid do it, because he lived and thought and worked in an area, in the then Ih’esi- 
dency of Bengal constituted of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, where the Hindus, 
Bankim Chandra’s co-religionsists were about 70 per cent of the poi)uIation. The 
ideal-end of his patriotism was the establishment of Hindu supremacy. As a 
sincere Hindu Bankim Chandra could accept this ideal and place at its service the 
superb powers of his intcllec.t and the devotion of his soul. Therefore could he 
dedicate his pen to write ^Ananda Mutt”, “Sitaram”, “Devi Chowdhurani”, to 
write the song of Bande Mataram” 


^Ir. Wazod Ali’s interpretation of this opisodo in modern India’s 
literary history is true to the now popular theory which said that 
history in its real sense is a record of the “succession 
^”lndla* defensive and aggressive movements directed towards 

and Patriotism class and group interests and power relations.” There¬ 
fore lie declared that in dealing with the topic of patriot¬ 
ism the Muslim literary men in India have had to face an inner 
conflict ; to use liis own words, they ever walk into a blind alley. Patriot¬ 
ism is the rc'Iigioii of the modern man and woman ; hut the literary 
men among Indian Muslims cannot follow tliis living inspiration. lie 
cannot do so, because ho feels that it conflicts with the material 
interests of his community ; they cannot endanger those by preaching 
the cult of patriotism. Tlio result has been that in the absence of a 
living and vital ideal and purpose the literary creations of theirs 
are characterised by a narrowness, by a backward looking vision ; 
and owing to this handicap their literary creations have not been 
aide to rise above communalism ; these have not made any appeal to 
non-Muslims, to modern-minded Muslims. As an instance of this failure 
Ilali’s “Musaddes” can he cited. Men of vision and insight in the 
Muslim community of India were aware of this handicap. The inspira¬ 
tion of tlie poetry of the great poet, Muhammad I(ibal, came from this 
feeling of failure and frustration. And he strove with all his might to 
pull up Muslim thought and life in India from this rut. He felt that 
a wider and broader appeal, wider than the sect and broader than the 
country, would serve as a dynamo. Therefore did he present tl'io pan- 
Islamist ideal, first placed before modern Islamic peoples by Jemaluddin 
Afghani, as a cement of a new universalisni, as a rallying cry for a new 
Jslam, as the burden of his song. This Pan-Islamisin cut through the 
rings raised by sect and country and race, made a Muslim in China a 
brother of the Muslim in Morocco. In his Asnir-i-Khudi—Secrets of 
Self^ho sang : 

“ ’Tis lolly to take i)ride in race, 

Kaco pervades the body which is mortal. 

Why to search for the’essence of community in the land of birth ? 

W’hy to worship the elements of air, water and earth ?” 

But the same man sang also : 

“Yunan-o-Misra-o-Roma sab mit gave jahan sc, 

Baki magar hai db bhi Hindostan Hamara” 

“Greece, Egypt and Rome have faded away from the world 
But still lives my Hindostan.’’ 
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The conflict in 
the Muslim 
mind 


Bengalee 
Nationalism as 
a remedy 


This couplet laid bare the struggle in the heart of this poet of 

Muslim renaissance in India, the struggle between the claims of 
country and religion. Even a nodding acquaintance 
with Iqbal’s poetry, of the message of his life’s 
striving, reveal to us the struggle that wont inside 
the Muslim poet who in the later years of his life 
blossomed forth as the poet of Muslim separatism in India. We can, 
therefore, ai)prociato the criticism of Mr. Wazed Ali that the 

attempt of this singer of “flaming songs to the assembly” of Islam 
did not succeed as it was hoped. It failed because it came into 
clash with the realities of modern life. To Muslims Islam as a 
religion is the centre of community life ; Muslims living in difleront 
countries are brothers in faith. These are self-evident truths. But as 

ideals in State-life, the Khilafat and Pan-Islamism are out of date 
as symbols of State organisation to-day : 

these ideals we do not find and feel the stirrinfr of life. Tn the independent 
Muslim connlries the ideals of community life Unit Nationalism stamls for have 
been accepted to-day. If we to our bosom an itleal that was valid in the jiast 

but is almost lifeless to-day, we will fail in our literary life, in our Slate life.” 

This is the cruel test that the ]\Iuslim coinimmity in India must 

pass through, said Mr. Wazed Ali. Further analysing the cruidty of 

the choice ho said that it is nut possible, it is diffi¬ 

cult, for Muslims in India to accejit and to work 
for the idea and ideal of an all-India Nationalism— 

the idea and the ideal of an India, one, whole and 

indivisible. That would moan for Indian Muslims the acceptance of 
the superiority of the majority community in India, of the Hindus. 

But, under present circumstances, no Muslim in India can heartily 

accept such an idea and ideal, heartily welcome the possibility of 
their success. At the same time they cannot contemplate the present 

state of political dependence as a permanent arrangemont. What was 
the way out ? As a Bengalee Muslim, speaking to a Bengalee 

Muslim audience, Mr. Whized Ali presented to them the ideal of 
developing the particularism, the uniqueness of life in Bengal, distinct 
and peculiar. As an ideal of State organisatitm the i>eoplo of Bengal 
will not separate themselves from India or any federation in India. But 

‘'Our aim will be not an All-India Nationalism })ut a Bcnf^alce Nationalism 
equal with others in the free federation of States in India just as within the British 
OominonwoaUh of Nations there are enthroned the Canadian, Australian and the 

Iiish Nationalisms.For us (Hcnf^alee Muslims) this id(!al is the way, the Ofjly 

way, to our ultimate ^ood. With this ideal there is no iK>ssil)ility of eoJdlict iti 
our communal interests, in our religious and cultural interests. 'Hie same can be said 
of Bengalee Hindus who are almost equal in luimhcr to Bengalee Muslims. In 
number the Muslims are a majmity, a small majority, but in prestige and influence 
the Hindus are dominant. Therefore both the communities can heartily aecei)t this 
ideal and devote their energies to the service of their common motherland.” 

We have noticed Mr. Wazed Ali’s speech in some detail because 
we think that it represents the movement of thought in a section of 
the educated Muslim community ; because it represents 
an attempt to build up a bridge of reconciliation between 
two schools of tliDught in India that appear to be 
divided on strictly communal lines. He appears to suggest 
that the concept of patriotism and nationalism accepted to-day in the world, 


The difficul¬ 
ties in its 
way 
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in India, is easy for the Hindu to understand and accept, because he 
belongs to the majority community in this country, and as far as human 
imagination could look forward to, the Hindu will remain so. The Indian Mus¬ 
lim cannot accept and work for this ideal; it is not in human nature to do so. 
Therefore he suggested as the ideal for the Bengalee Muslim what may 
bo called Linguistic Nationalism, a new cement of human relations, the 
tie and the bond of language that bind the Bengalee Hindu and the 
Bengalee Muslim. He did not appear to have any interest in the 
All-India N.itionalism that claims the allegiance of the majority of the 
modern-educated men and women of India. Because ho did not believe 
and he gave expression to this scepticism in the speech under review that 
India was ever one and whole, politically and administratively. Even 
during the hey-day of Muslim rule in India, either during the period 
when Pathan or Moghul emperors ruled at Delhi, there was no central 
administration in the country that could claim the allegiance of the whole 
country, or which was accepted by the many kingdoms and principalities in 
the country. The less than two hundred years of centralised rule imposed 
by British administrators over India has not been able to create that one¬ 
ness of spirit that is the motive power of nationalism. But Mr. Wazed All's 
id^al has its difficulties in the way as the history of the last two 
and half years has indicated so pointedly. The integrity of 
the language which wo know to-day as Bengalee is not accepted by a 
powerful section of the educated Muslims ; they resent the Hindu ideas and 
imageries that are abundant in tliat language to-day, and it is no 
longer ixissiblo to ignore the fact that an organised attempt is being 
made by them to de-IIinduisc, or to put it in another w’ay, to Islamise 
the language of Bengal. Hero is a conflict which Mr. Wazed Ali did 
not make any attempt to reconcile. In every province and area the 
Hindu and the Muslim have been wrangling over this question of 

language, of script, endangering the ideal which has been placed 
before tlie country as a solvent of the conflicts and competitions that 
divide India to-day. Except in Bengal, in the Punjab, in the North-west 
Frontier Province, in Sind where the Muslims are the majority popula¬ 
tion and are sure of their position, the INIuslims will be the first to 
refuse to accept this ideal of Linguistic Nationalism. Among political 
idealists in the Muslim community, there are other ideas and ambi¬ 

tions wdiich Mr. Wazed Ali has taken no notice of. We have in 
previous volumes dealt with certain of these—the Pakistan Movement, 
the Federation of Cultures sketched by Dr. Abdul Lateof which 
was to consist of “Hindu Zones” and “Muslim Zones”, requiring 

vast transfers of population from one region of the country to 

another. 

The Islamic Cvlture of Hyderabad (Deccan), a Quarterly Journal 
Communal Division published under the auspices of the thought-leaders of 

of India the Nizam State headed by Sir Akbar Hydari, in its 

“Cultural Activities” Section in a recent issue speaks of seven schemes 
outlined by Muslim thinkers and public men. These are : 

Sir Sikander Hayat’s Scheme, the Pakistan Plan, the Quinquepartite Scheme 
of the Nawab of Mamot, the Pakistan Caliphate, Dr. Latin’s Cultural Future of 
of India, the Scheme of Muslim Federation and the Eastern Afghanistan 
Scheme. 

9 
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The first scheme was published in the Indian Press on the 30th 


Pakistan 

Caliphate 


of July, 1939, and it must await discussion and criticism 
in the next volume of the Annual Register, The 
others or certain of thorn we quote below from a 


summary published in the pages of the Islamic Culture as ‘'cultural 


activities” : 


“The Punjab Muslim students dream of a Pakistan Caliphate in the North, 
Moulana Abdul Wadood of the Jamiut Ulema, Harhad envisaf^cs an independent 
Muslim State to be called Eastern Afghanistan. The ]nopused Pakistan (kiliphatc 
is to comprise not only 8ind, Paluehistan. the North-West Frontier I’rovince, 
Kashmir and the Punjab, as included in the orij;inal Pakistan Scheme but also em¬ 
braces in its fold parts of the United Provinces, and the Central 1‘rovinces and 
Bcrar running along Avith the Ganges right up to Bengal and Assam. Both the 
schemes aim at establishing an exclusively Muslim State iji Nortliern India. I'he 
rest of India is des-Tibed as GoiPs Country. Ihe Muslim Students’ Federation which 
has propounded the Scheme of Palcmtan Cnhphntc claims the birth-right of Mus¬ 
lims in North India as their homelands, and in other words, means exclusive rights 
of Muslims w'here they ]u-edominate. d'he pro’posed ^Muslim Slate, accoiding to its 
authors, will be ruled by a spiritual dictator who y/\\\ be the shadow of God on 

earth.in accordance with the injunctions of the Holy Quran. The scheme has 

already found 8upi)ort among the tribes—Mohmands, Afridis, Waziris, and various 
tribal areas.” 


The direction of those ambitions are unmistakablo ; speaking meta¬ 
phorically these explode ideals like those) preached by Mr AVazed Ali. 

These are not now ambitions at all, as readers of 
aiubiU^s^Hheir Scawen Ulunt’s hook —/ndia Under Ripoii, puh- 

motivc power lishod in 1909—can easily understand. The hook embo¬ 
died Blunt’s diary of his tour through India in 1883. 
Ambitions like these burned dim in Muslim hearts in those days, and 
have leapt into view today. The dream of recovering the reins of 
authority in the State in India which had slipped from Muslim hands are 
in the consciousness of many Muslims, moilern'educ.itod Muslims, reali¬ 


ties of today, within the grasp of resolute men. It would be foolish for 
Indian public men and publicists to shut their eyes to the sinister 
possibilities of the schemes of federations outlined by Aluslim thinkers 
and public men. Those have revived ambitions, provoked particularistic 
conceits, and stimulated aggressive activities that would result in 
breaking up the unity and integrity that haYe been India's from beyond 
recorded time. Keformers and reactionaries among the leaders of the 
Muslim community in India appear to be helpless instruments in the 
hands of forces that are almost elemental in their sweep and violence. 
These ambitions and activities have called forth answering ambitions 
and activities in the Hindu community represented by the Hindu Mahasabha 


Movement. 


There appears to be no possibility of reconciling those ambitions. The 
Indian National Congress which has been trying to stand between these, 
absorbing the force of tinir clash, trying tu act as a 
hope**©!^ mediator, have so far failed in its attcujpts. And the 

unity scene is darkened by clouds of communal bitterness, of 

misunderstanding, which show no signs of dispersing. 
Mon of good-will both among Hindus and Muslims ai)poar to bo getting 
sick of these bickerings, to be retiring from the leadership of th dr 
c immunities and leaving the field to ambitious people who have forgotten 
that in the modern world the cement of social life is not supplied by 
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religious beliefs and practices, that in countries where men and women 
professing different redigions have been living for centuries they cannot 
afford to bo over-punctilious with regard to the observance of their 
particular ceremonials, that fanaticism in respect of them is not only a 
crime, it is a sin against the spirit of all religious life. We can only 
live in the hope that tliis is a passing phase, that the a^vakening that 
characterises the life of tlie communities will be diverted to activities 
that will Servo the common interests of all. But today, as Sri Chakravarti 
Hajagopalachari, Premier of Madras, said, “no man could speak on these 
subjects without feeling a sense of desjiair and sadness.” Withal w^e 
are uphold by the hope and aspiration given expression to by the same 
Congress loader on the occasion of the celebrations of the birth and death 
of the Prophet of Islam organised hy a Muslim Association of Madras on 
May 21. 1939 : 

“People of India were often told that they had many irligions, many languages 
and many cusloinH and were, tin*reforc, an unfortunate people on the whole. But 
it might not be ho in truth. It nii^ht be that there wan a great ambition also to 
be achieved, and that in the mid.«t of all the vaiietv, the\ might sec the universal 
triilli and the beauty of life. That, if attained, woidd be a great thing. A very 
highly civilisc’d jH'oplc lealising the unity of all religions was a great ambition which 
tliey had sliil lu'fure them and fur whiefi they should uoik haul and with j leasuro. 
All the tiouhles might peihaps he leading towards the fulfilment of a great and 
unufue glory in their own country.” 

Pro\)liets and saints in India havo been through the centuries and 
milleniums of her history trying to build up a composite life out of 
tho varieties of religious expi'iicnces and the intuitions of the spiritual 
realm assembled in India from all quarters of the globe. The per- 
ci'ption and realisation of the unity that per^ ades creation has been 
one of the gifts of Hindu culturo to the storc-bouse of world wisdom 
and spirituality. xAiul tho ambition referred to by the ^fadras Premier 
might not bo as far-fetched as it appears to-day when India is being 
rocked on tho stresses and strains of communal and sectarian suspi¬ 
cions, fears and ambitions. 


We have seen how Indians are not able to present a “united front” 
to secure freedom in their own homo-land. Men and women who are organis- 


Indians in 
South Africa 


ed in the Indian National Congress have been found divided 
in counsel, divided in action. The organisation of tho 
“Tlie Forward Bloc” under tho leadership of Sri Subhas 


Chandra Basu is an evidence of this division. We 


have discussed the ideological back-ground of Muslim separatism in the 
country. Divided on so many points in tin ir own homeland, it is no 
wonder that Indians abroad should have had their self-respect insulted 
and their interests damaged in various parts of the w^orld, near and 
far. During the six months the events during which form the subject 
of discussion in the present volume of the Indian Anriual Registert 
Burma, Ceylon, South Africa and the islands in the New World, Jamaica 
and Trinidad, have shown that the Indians whose labour has made the 
wealth of these countries have become unwelcome to them. In Burma 


Indian lives and properties have suffered loss ; in Ceylon daily-paid 
Indian employees in Government departments, about 10,000 of them, 
havo been served with notice that their services were no longer re- 
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quired, and an organised attempt is being made to drive Indians from 
the trades and services in the island. In South Africa the ruling 
classes, one-fifth of the total population of the country, smitten by the 
conceit of white colour, have declared that the two lakhs of Indians, 
one-fiftieth of the population, shall either leave the country or 
shall live in the country as a population of an inferior breed, accept¬ 
ing the badge of this inferiority. For forty years and more the 
administration of the country, run by Boers and Britons, the former more 
arrogantly, have been trying through processes of law to reduce Indians 
to this position of helotry. In the Union Parliament, in its House 
of Assembly, was being discussed the Asiatics (Transvaal) Land and 
Trading Bill in course of which speeches were made that revealed the 
mind of the ruling classes. Dr. Malan, leader of the Nationalist Party, 
gave expression to the unalterable aim of the ruling classes to segre¬ 
gate the Indians ; the United Party, the Party of the then Government, 
entertained this idea as strongly as the cent per cent racialists re¬ 
presented by Dr. Malan’s Party. One of the items in the programme 
of the United Party was the following :— 

“.the protection of the European population as well as the coloured and 

the natives against Asiatic immigration or com))etition, with recognition and 
maintenance of the existing lights of Asiatics born in the Union or legally 
resident there.” 


The Bill under notice required that Indians must agree to live in 
lands separate from others, that they must not be allowed to acquire 
lands in “European quarters”, that they must ply their trades in non- 
European quarters. Mr. Hofmeyr, one of the two or three members who 
stood by Indians in tlieir fight for self-respect and life, said that this 
“segregation by legislative compulsion”—tluire has been social and 
economic segregation all the time—would mean “the economic strangulation 
of Indians,” their extinction in the country, a consummation desired by 
the vast majority of the ruling classes. Mr. Hofmeyr also said that 
such an enactment would drive the Indians to join the “Non-European 
Front” that w^as being organised all over South Africa. 


The threat of this law brought Swami Bliawani Dayal, President 
of the Natal Indian Congress, to India Vv^ith a view to enlighten the 
Government and the people of India of the condition of 
„ Story of things under which the two lakhs of Indians—men, 

^Sepressi^on”” women and children—have been living. Ho addressed 
public meetings, saw the leaders of public opinion and 
public life in the country, interviewed Sir Jagadis Prasad and Sir Girija 
Shankar Bajpai, Member and Secretary in charge of the Overseas Depart¬ 
ment under the Government of India. After more than two months of 
this work of education and enlightenment, he was constrained by 
developments in South Africa, by the discussions in the South African 
Union Legislature of the Bill referred to above, to address “An Open 
Letter” to His Excellency the Governor-General of India, drawing 
littention to the disabilities of Indians, of South African Indians, 80 per 
cent of them born in the Union, and knowing no fatherland or motherland 
for themselves except this strip of territory within the embrace of the 
Indian and Atlantic oceans. The letter was dated the 5th of June, 
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1939, and addressed from Bombay. It gave in a few hundred words the 
history of the life of Indian residents in South Africa during a period 
of seventy to eighty years. It is a story of “oppression and repression, 
breaches of assurances and pledges", to quote the words used in the 
letter. The first batch of Indians to go to this region appear to be 
Tamilians and other South Indian peoples. They were sent to Natal 
to labour in the sugar plantations started by white capitalists. People 
from Gujarat, from the United Provinces and Bihar followed their foot-steps. 
The number of these comparatively free-men was augmented by the 
labourers as and when their period of agreement service ended. These men 
floated into many a trade in a small way, as hawkers, and as day 
labourers. The tale of their woe began at this time, about 1885. A 
hue and cry was raised by the Boer and the Briton, raised on their 
behalf, that the Indians were and would be wresting the livelihood 
of the white pooide by encroaching on the occupations and trades that 
supplied it to them. Stories of Indian “invasion", of Indian ‘pene¬ 
tration", of “the White civilisation" placed “in danger", were circulated 
and received with credence. These fears and apprehensions were sought 
to bo removed by the Gandhi-Smuts Pact of 1914 ending the Passive 
Kesistance Movement wdiich had tested the new technique developed 
by Mahatma Gandhi in fighting social and political wrongs. This Pact 
or Agreement w^as confirmed by the acceptance on behalf of India of 
the Beciprocity Kesolution of 1917 of the Imperial War Conference 
which w^as further elaborated in 1918, 1921 and 1923 recognising the 
right of the Dominions and of India—for the purposes of these 

agreements India W’as accepted as a Dominion—to control the com¬ 

position of their own population. By the 1914 Agreement it was agreed 
tliat tliero would bo no more emigration from India to South Africa. 
This W'as agreed to with a view to rid the minds of the w^hites in 
South Africa of the fear that the country would bo flooded by unres¬ 
tricted emigration from India. This agreement carried the implication 
that the resident Indian population, the domiciled and South-Africa-born 
Indian population, would be enabled to live and work as South Africans, 
would ho enabled to rise to the standard of Western civilisation. The 
Capo Town Agreement of 1927 accepted on behalf of the then South 

African Government this duty of raising the standard of life of 

Indians in the Dominion, of helping them to assimilate themselves to 
the economic life of the country, the duty of discouraging any discriminating 
treatment against them. But these assurances, pledges and agreements 
have been treated by the ruling classes of the country as so many “scraps 
of paper" These have not brought any change in the behaviour of the 
whites. Swami Bhawani Dayal quoted in support of this unchanged 
mind a few w^ords of the present Prime Minister of the Union, General 
Hertzog, uttered “not long ago", that “after all is said and done, we 
want to get rid of Indians as far as possible." The Asiatic Land and 
Trading Bill introduced and being discussed in the Union Parliament is 
an indication of this determination. And confronted by this danger, an 
increasing number of Indians have been asking themselves, as the Rt. 
Hon’ble Srinivas Sastri once asked the late Lord Haldane : “...where 
do we stand in the Commonwealth ? Is there no hope for us ?" 

Lord Haldane had replied ; “No.. by no means. God forbid 

this : ...” 
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Experiences inside and outside India should have killed this “hope." 
But they have not done so. Swaini Bliawani Dayal’s “Open L(^tter” is 
, a proof of this. So is the resolution passed at a meeting 
State^rml Church All-India Congress Commitfcce held at lh)mhay 

iu s. Africa l^st week of June, 1939. The Ihll in the South 

African Union Legislature precipitated an agitation 
amongst Indians in that country. Naturally they looked to the homeland 
of their fathers and mothers for help and guidance ; specially to IMahatma 
Gandhi wore their eyes turned in this new crisis in their community’s 
life. For, it was in Soutli Africa that was begun the ki)i(lcr(j(irt('n 
training in Satyagruha, in non-violent civil disobedience on a mass scale, 
that has been Gandhiji’s contribution to the development of political 
theory and practice in the modern world The leaders of Soutli African 
Indians were agreed that if the Bill became law, and if it was sot in 
motion, they would adopt the instrument chiselled hy Gandliiji to tight 
this WTong. But there appears to have developed differences of oiunion 
among them with regard to the method of using it, with regard to the 
organisation that should organise and lead this fight. A sec tion of them 
contended that as the Ihli was directed against Indians specially, the 
organisation of the light should bo confined to Indians alono. Another 
section, the younger section, the smaller section, conttmded that this 
anti-Indian Bill was en expression of the perennial poliey of the win’to 
rulers of the country, the pedicy that has been described by the pliiloso- 
pher-statesman of the Union, General Smuts : 

“In South Africa wc cannot afford to give coloured pcojilcR the same 
footing as the whites. Our equality is based fnmlainenlaliv on the doctrine 
that ill Church and State between white and coloured jjeoi'les there uin be 
no equality.” 

Another Soutli African politician, Mr. Huggins, Prime Minister of 
South Rhodesia, gave a more colourful description of the condition of 
things in the whole of the sub-continent. The European community 
was "an island in a sea of black” ; artisans and tradesmen formed 
the shores, and the professional classes the highlands. If there 
should be an erosion of the sliores by the natives, they would 
gradually take to the liigldands ; this would destroy European civili¬ 
sation in South Africa. The only safety of the white, of the white 
man’s mission in Africa was, therefore, complete segregation, the 
natives being allowed to come into the white "reserves” only as 
helpers and not as competitors. 

The Asiatic Land and Trading Bill is an expression of this idea, an 
instrument for making permanent as far as human ingenuity could do so, 
this policy. As such, this section of Indian leaders 
^ contended that the Bill should be fought with the help 

inevitable other coloured peoples who were victims of the 

same policy. The whites in South Africa, who formed 
the ruling classes, were a little over 20 lakhs in the country ; the 
Bantus and Negroes were more than 65 lakhs ; the people technically 
known as "coloured”, the products of whito-and-))lack alliances, wore 
about 10 lakhs ; others were about 5 lakhs of whom Indians were less than 
2 lakhs. This division in the social strata has made it possible, made 
it necessary, that all non-white peoples should combine and fight the 
evil that is represented by the existing monopoly of State-power 
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by the whites. The feeling of this possibility, the appreciation of 
this necessity, has been growing among wider sections of the non- 
white pooi)les. To the growth of this consciousness was due the 
organisation of the “Non-White Front” to which Mr. Hofmeyr had referred 
and which has been quoted in a paragraph above. The leaders of the 
non-White peoples other than Indians have been expecting that the 
Indians would join them in a common fight ; they have been offering 
help in the impending fight in which Indians would be engaged if the 
Bill was pissed and the law was enforced. A section of the Indian 
community in South Africa was in favour of accepting tliis help ; and it 
was reported that an organisation of theirs was represented by delegates 
when about 45 organisations of the non-wdiite peoples of South Africa 
assembled at a meeting to found the “Non-European Front.” 


This asp^'t 
Indians should 

Indian National 
CorigresH dis¬ 
approves of it 


of tlie problem, the attitude tliat 
adopt towards the fight of their . 
became a subject of discussion m 
time. At tlio meeting of the 
Committee held in the last week 
came in for debate and discussion, 
on ])elialf of the Working Committee, 
in Soutli Africa, was n'ported to have 
It contained words that expressed 
li 


the draft put 
the situation 
]\labaima (bindhi. 

“there will ])e no dissensions among tlicrn (Indians) 
and that they will present a United Front.” The 
amended liy the addition of the words : 

“And co-oj)cratc with tlio inli{i])itanfH of fsoiilh Afiiea in opposing the 
segre ;ation pelu-ics wliich arc dircelod against all non-Kiuopean races.” 


the general body of 
on-white neighbours, 
India at about this 
All-India Congress 
of Juno, 1939, it 
The official draft, 
of the resolution on 
been made by 
the hope that 
in Soutli Africa 
resolution was 


The mover of tlio resolution, Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru, accepted 
this amondmoiit, and it was i>assod in this form. Then occurred a 
curious event. At the end of that day’s proceedings. Pundit Jawaharlal 
Nehru asked the permission of the All-India Congress Committee to 
recall tliat resolution ; and permission being given the resolution in 
its original form was placerl bdoro the meeting and passed by a majority 
of votes. Tliis prt)ec(lure was adopted with a view to meet the 

objections of Gandhiji and others in touch with the situation in 
Soutli Africa who thought that the participation of Indians in the 
common fight against the racial policy of the ruling classes of the 

country, as proposed and desired in the words used in amending 

Gandhiji’s draft, “might result in adverse reaction in South Africa”, 

might “hinder” the cause of Indians in that countiy. It may be con¬ 
ceded that Gandhiji’s draft would not irritate the nerves of the ruling 
classes of South Africa, that it might secure the Indians living there 
some temporary relief, though wo have our doubts in the matter con¬ 
sidering the original injustice of the whole policy of the South African 
Government. An analysis of the resolution would show that it desired 
Indians in South Africa to keep themselves at a distance from the 
light that the native Africans have been waging for their human rights, 
for their rights of citizenship in their own homeland of which they 
have boon kept deprived by the white rulers of the country ; the resolu¬ 
tion with the history attached to it, the history of the amendment 
and of its recall and rejection, leaves the impression in the mind that 
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the leaders of public opinion in India desired that the descendants of 
their countrymen resident in South Africa should lead a separate life, 
separate from the life of the majority of the people in the country ; 

that to secure the integrity of this separate life they should make their 

peace with injustice and show their disinclination to throw their little 
weight on the side of the original inhabitants of the country, 

as the majority of the population of the country, rightly 

struggling to bo free, to regain their rights as human beings, 

members of a modern State. The resolution exposed the position 

of Indians in South Africa as that of interlopers who wore not pre¬ 

pared to co-operate in re-establishing the reign of law and justice in 
the country, who wore anxious to consult the conveniences of the 

present regime in maintaining its present arrangements, social, economic 
and political. This may appear to be a paying proposition to-day. 

But when the Bantu and the Negro came by their own, as they 

will surely, helped thereto by the forces of historic developments, 

what will be the position of Indians in South Africa ? The organi¬ 
sation of the ‘*Non-European Front” is a mile-stone in this process. 

We are not sure that the All-India Congress Committee has been 
wise in ignoring this aspect of the question. 


This insult to Indian self-respect, this calculated attack on the 
material interests of Indians, that have been going on in many i)arts 


Unnatural relation 
between India 
and Britain 


of the British Empire, and outside of it also, is inhenmt 
in the relation that subsists between India and Britain. 
And until and unless the twist in this relationship he 
straightened out, Indian self-respect will continue to bo 


hurt, the material interests of Indians will continue to bo damaged, 
and the Indo-British authorities will continue to bo helpless in defending 
and protecting those. It may have been hoped that the arrival 
of “provincial autonomy” will help to resore confidence, will 
enable the provincial Ministries to influence the agents of the “external 
authority” to so behave and so act that the rankling sense of political 
subjection will find little occasion and opportunity to erupt into view. 
But there seems to be a provision in the scheme of creation which 
refuses to accept such a via media of conciliation, which refuses to act 
as an anaesthetic to political discontent. The “external authority” with 
all the good will in the world cannot fail to touch on the raw the 
sensitiveness of the subject population. The British representatives of 
the Government during the last two years that the Congress and 
Congress-Coalition and other Ministries have been functioning in the 
provinces, the former in eight out of the eleven provinces of India, have 
on many an occasion gone out of their way to bear testimony to 
the success of their work, to their understanding of the limitations of 
their position, and to their spirit of accommodation. 


But the unnatural relation between the two countries is the breeding- 
ground of suspicions and distrust that cannot be sterilised. That this 
is so was proved by the Imperial Government under- 
^^*^**®“ taking the amendment of the Government of India 

autonomy -^ct (1935) which was an invasion on the little i)ower 

with which the Act had endowed the provincial 
governments in India. The Bill was introduced jo the first 
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wook of April in tho IIouso of Lords by the Secretary of 
State for India, tho Marquess of Zetland. The relevant amendment was 
numbered clause 4 in the Amending Bill ; by this it was proposed 
to incorporate a new Section numbered 126-A in tho old Act securing 
to the Central Government of India “essential powers of direction and 
control" over tho Provincial Governments when an emergency due to 
war was proclaimed by tlio Governor-General under Section 102 of 
tho Act. This emergency power granted by Section 102 of tho 1935 Act 
had been given to tho Central Legislature elected on a wide popular fran¬ 
chise, wheroes the in'W clause empowered an irresponsible Central 

Government with power to “give directions to a Province as to the manner 
which tho executive authority thereof is to bo exercised." It ap¬ 
peared from the speecli delivered by Lord Zetland in moving the second 
reading of the Bill on the 2oth of April that the amendments em- 
V^odiod in the Bill were on his request to tlie Governor-General 

submitted to tlie Provincial Governments for their comment" ; that 
the ‘’Ministries in throe Provinc,os felt themselves unable to express 

any opinion"; tho Bengal Ministry received “special thanks" for the 
“thoroughness" with which they liad dealt with tho proposed amendments, 
and the Punjab Ministry “for tho spirit of cordial co-operation" with 
which they had mot tho request for assistance. The speech also 
revealed tint the majority of the Provincial Ministries had raised 

objections to tho “invasion by tho Centre of the si)here of authority, 
conferred by tho Act on the Ih-ovinccs." But considering tho conditions 
of modern wars requiring for success in them certain measure of “unified 
control, not only of policy but of its execution", the confernment of the 
new' pow'crs on tho Central Government of India, x)owers not only of 
“superintendence" but of “direction and control", became necessary and 
justified. Indian opinion could not accept these arguments. It felt and 
exiiresaed the feeling that the Pndtish Government gave tangible proof 
by this amending Bill of their distrust of tho Provincial Governments 
in India, of their apprehension that these Governments would with¬ 
hold their co-operation or obstruct w'ar activities in India. This dis¬ 
trust and apprehension ^vere inherent in tho policy of ignoring Indian 
sentiment in any declaration of war of which India would be made 
a party without so much as asking for her leave. The Bill has thus helped 
to further irritate Indo-British relations. Technically it might have been 
right. But in international relations legal and technical correctitude 
does not play a helpful hand. 


Indo-British 
Trade Agree¬ 
ment 


The same incompatibility became manifest in the debate 
in tho Central Assembly, the lower house of tho Central Legis¬ 
lature, raised on tho motion moved on tho 27th of 
March by the Member for Commerce and Labour in 
Lord Linlithgow’s Government, Sir Mu\\ammad Zafrul- 
lah Khan, that the Assembly approved “the Trade 
Agreement signed on the 2,)th March, 1939, between His Majesty's 
Government in tho United Kingdom and the Government of India." 
In course of the debate the topic of the unnatural relation that subsisted 
between India and Britain cropped up again and again ; the political 
dependence of the former on the latter influenced the arguments that could 
not be kept restricted to economic and flnanoial considerations. A 
10 
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Muslim member of the Assembly, Sir Syod Roza Ali, deplored this 
trend in the discussion in the following words : 

‘‘.I am afraid the chances of a reasonable consideration of the merits of the 

trade agreement arc considerably prejudiced by the existing position in which 
India finds herself. India and England are not on ecpial footin|^, and, therefore, 
suspicions legitimately arise in the case of any settlement arrived at between these 
two countries. If India had achieved lior j>olitical emancipation and an agreement 
somewhat on the lines on which the present has been drawn up came up for consi¬ 
deration before this House I am sure a very <lilferent treatment would be meted 
out to it from that which so far as I can see it has received from this House 
hitherto.” 

This unnatural rolation was demonstratod by tlio proceduro 
adopted in seeking the approval of the Central Assembly to tlie Agree¬ 
ment which came into force whether the Assembly ai)proved it or not, 
making the debate an eye-wash, as clause 16 of the Agreement said 
that “ponding the coming into force of the present Agreement, 
the two Governments will apply its provisions as far as may 

bo possible.” This Clause made Sir Muhammad Zafrullah’s motion 
and the debate following it a waste of time, a weariness of spirit. 

The motion of Sir Muhammad was saved from total rejection by the 
amendment moved on behalf of thj European Group in the Assembly and 
accepted by the majority agtiinst the opposition of the Government 
that consideration of the motion be adjourned till the Simla ses¬ 
sion pending the report of the Committee of tlie House consisting 
of a majority of elected members. Many of the speeches of 
the Opposition members recognised that th sro wore valuable con¬ 
cessions made to Indian interests in the Agreement which required a 

quid pro q}io, one of which was the scaling down of imi)ort duties on 
Lancashire goods. But this particular concession to Lancashire came in 
for the greatest opposition owing to the part played by Lancashire more 
than seventy-live years ago in using its political influence to throttle the 
Indian cotton mill industry, though today Lancashire's trade with India 
was a pale shadow of its former monopoly in India. An estimate 
has it that twenty-five years back, before the last Great War, Lancashire 
used to send to India textile goods measuring about 3,000 million 
yards ; last year it could hardly send more than 200 million yards. 
These figures are an evidence of India’s jirogressivo march in the field 
of modem industrialism, as well as of Lancashire’s deterioration. 


The present is not the occasion on which the history of this progress 
may bo indicated. It dues not require much research into India’s 
financial and economic condition to become aware of 
Ih/nkerg and struck by the fact, that modem indus- 

IndustriaUam trialism, of which Britain has boon the pioneer and 
leader in the world since the latter half of the eighteenth 
century till almost the end of the nineteenth, has di8rui)tcd the econo¬ 
mic arrangements in our country, throwing an increasing number of men 
on agriculture as the only means of livelihood. India’s industries, worked 
in the homes of the people where men, women, and children could co¬ 
operate, were all but destroyed. For three quarters of a century leaders of 
Indian society were prepared to accept this disruption and debacle as 
in the natural order of things ; they did not find anything in modem 
industrial life, in its arrangements, in its division of labour and division of 
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wealth, which could he challenged from the standpoint of justice, of human 
happiness?, of social peace. The attempts of three generations of 
Indian economists, industrialists and social thinkers were inspired with 
the belief that modern industrialism was one of the last and best w’ords 
in human economy. They might have read of what Dickens, Carlyle, 
and Buskin had said and written in criticism and condemnation of the 
order of things brought into social life by modern industrialism. But 
these they read as literature without any social purpose and aim, as the 
expression of the revolt of super-sensitive souls against things as they 
were in their times. The Swadeshi Movement that ran parallel to the 
Anti-Partition Agitation in Bengal and which spread over the w'hole 
of India in the first decade of the present century, the stirrings of 
mind and intellect occasioned by these movements, first created doubts 
in our minds that society as organised under the impulse of modern 
industrialism might not jiossess all the virtues that w'ere claimed on 
its behalf, that many things of value in the material and spiritual 
world were probably being sacrificed at the altar of mechanical efliciency. 
Those doubts w'ero the first mutterings of a new evaluation of human 
nature, of human needs. The Hind Swaraj of Mahatma Gandhi may 
bo said to bo a representative of this school of thought. Since those 
days Gandhiji with his programme of the Charka and Khadi, of 
village industires. affiliated to the political activities in India, has given 
a now direction to thoughts and activities in the economic and indus¬ 
trial fields in India. His writings, their influence on concrete activi¬ 
ties both on the ])art of tlie Government and of the people, have become 
a touch-stone of economic thought and activities both on the part of 
the Government and the people. To the modern-educated Indian, to 
the majority of them, however, the i>rogrammes associated wdth Gandhiji’s 
name, appear to be a return to the Middle Ages ; they cannot conceal 
their impatience with them. 

The National Planning Committee ajipointed in 1938 on the initiative 
of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu while he w^as President of the Indian 
National Congress, and which has Pundit Jawaharlal 
Nehru as its Chairman, was acting under the inspira- 

Gantihiji tion of men who w^ere not enthusiatic over the economic 

plans and programmes that Gandhiji has initiated. Though 
the Indian National Congress has Gandhiji as its mentor and 
guide, wo cannot say tliat it has been able to enlist his support on 
the side of the Planning Committee. Speculations in the Press hinted 
at an initial conflict between the Village Industries Association 
and the National Planning Committee. This became explicit to the 
public wdien the correspondence between Gandhiji and Sri Subhas 
Chandra Basu W'as published in the middle of May, 1939. In a letter 
written by Gandhiji from Bajkot on the lOth of April, 1939, he drew 
attention to the fundamental differences that stood between him and 
Subhas Babu ; and how the two of them “honestly” saw the same 
thing differently and oven drew opposite conclusiojia.- from the same 
premises. Ho invited Subhas Babu to agree to differ, and meet on 
the social, moral and municipal platforms as the same political platform 
could not accommodate them two ; that has been demonstrated by 
what happened before and after Tripuri ; and even on the “economic” 
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platform differences had been “discovered.” Subhas Babu understood 
the drift of this statement, and replying *on the 13th of April ho 
wrote as follows ; 

“You have despaired altojiether of our eollaboratini}; on the political and eco¬ 
nomic platforms. You have added the economic, ]>rol)al>Iy hccanse you disapproved 
of our idea of industrial planninf*; for India even tlioup,h we advocate encourage¬ 
ment of suitable cottage industries along with industrialisation.” 


Gandhiji’s passive attitude, attitude of non'co-oporation, towards 
the National Planning Committeo did not, however, lialt its activities. 

In the third week of June, 1939, a Note was circu- 
lated through the Press for the guidance of the 
Uplift various Sub-Committees that had been apixiintod to 

survey the wliolo of the social and economic life 
of India. The Note said tliat the fundamental aim to 1)0 kept in 
view w’as “to ensure an adequate standard of living for the Indian 
masses.’’ It was recognised that “a really progressive st;indard of life 
will necessitate the increase of the national wealth five or six times.” 
But the Note was prepared to concede “for the present” that tlio 
minimum standard that could or should ho reached was “an increase 
of national wealth of lictween two or there times witliin the next 
ten years ” It, therefore, asked the various Bub-Committees to so plan 
out the scheme that “a ten-year limit for the accomplishment of the 
Plan” might bo laid down. The Note hoiked that the Buh-C'ommittees 
w'ould lie able to send their reports liy the end of Getoher, 1939. 
The various Provincial Governments have l)een eo-oi>('rating in the 
work of this Committeo, making monetary contri])utioiis towards its 
expenses. Among the Sub-Committees api)oiiited was one coneeniod with 
the development of cottage industries. ]\lany organisations in the differ¬ 
ent pu'ovinces have been working for tins ])iirpose. Tl ey are afliliatod 
to or supported by or indcqicndent of tlie Village lndu^lrios AsNOciation 
whose central research stations are at Ward ha and Sliegaf)n working 
under tlio eye of Mahatma Gandhi. Provincial Govoriimonts, the 
Central Government, have their own organisations whicli have been 
tr>dng to improve the economic condition of the villagers, to raise 
their standard of life by helping them to increase the volume of 
their agricultural output ; they have also been trying through improv¬ 
ed marketing arrangements to secure to agriculturists higher prices for 
their products. 


The observer of events in India has to take note of those construct¬ 
ive activities which have for their aim and ideal a reconstruction of 
Indian life on ideas and xilans that cannot afford to 
"^co^o^versies^^ blinded by the glamour of modern industrialism. 

In India The village craftsman and the cultivator has his con¬ 

tribution to make towards tlie enrichment of India’s modem 
life. He cannot he ignored. Without his co-operation, heart-felt and 
intelligent, life cannot be made better in India. A recognition of this 
fact is at the back of all the activities that stir the village and 
the town in the country. In the process of readjustment that 

has been going sn in India the masses have been relieved of many 
of their grievances as a result of the measures taken by the Governments, 
Central and Provincial ; many of their rights have been recognised in 
law, and wait wider recognition in practice. The fixity of tenure of 
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the agriculturists has been recognised ; debt settlements through Con¬ 
ciliation Boards have been doing the twin work of destruction of 
rural credit and construction of it on foundations that may appear 
to be weak to-day. Through hopes and disappointments, inseparable 
from human endeavours, the wide-aw'ake among the classes in 
India have been consciously working towards a new order of society; 
the masses not so fully roused have been feeling their way towards 
the lands of promise. The former, confronted by a social break-down, have 
been wrangling among themselves with regard to the methods and 
ends of their strivings. The controversies among Congressmen, between 
Muslim and Hindu, between Hindu and Hindu, between Muslim and 
Muslim, discussed in previous volumes and pages, are evidences of a great 
turmoil in the thought-world of India. The masses under the leader¬ 
ship of men who belonged to the higher classes do not appear to 
have fully realised the inspiration and consequences of the activities 
they are engaged in. The British bureaucracy have been watching 
developments, having lost the assurance of former times. This is the 
Indian scene as it is reflected in tlio various activities the end of 
which, for better or for worse, is the re-making of a new India. 


The controversies and conflicts in India that divide the classes 


and masses—what do they represent as a part of the process that 


Oracles— 
old and new 


has been re-making a new India ? They represent a 
great dissatisfaction in the heart of a society that 
appears to have stood imiiiohile through the centuries. 


that looked to ^lanu and Mahommed, to their days 


and to the philoso})hies, luiilt up by them in response to the search for 
a new valuation of human thought and human practice needed by the 
necessities of their particular days. It is asserted that the modern times 
have created new necessities that required now methods and new social 


haljits to meet them, that the ideologies indicated in the Mauu Smriti 
or the Manava Dhanna —the religion of humauity—preached in it, 
and that embodied in the Quran, are inadequate for modern purposes, 
for the mind and the body of the modern men and women. To the wide¬ 
awake among the classes, to the products of the modem universities 
establislied in India, the old concepts and ideologies and practices make no 
appeal ; they feel that no self-respecting individual life, no well-balanced 
social life, could bo built upon tliom—life that was free from exploita¬ 
tion, conscious and unconscious. For about three-quarters of a 
century, beginning with tlie ago of Baja Bam Mohun Boy in eastern India, 
of Dadoha Pandurang in western India, and ending with the years that 
saw almost the whole world engaged in a competition for suicide, the 
years 1914-1918—the leaders of the clnsses in India have been content 
to accept the leadership of Europe, of the United States of America 
in every field of thought and activity. The world-war exposed for 
the first time to their complacent eyes that the concepts on which their 
intellectual and social life had been reared up were not valid for the 
needs and demands of modern men and women. An interpreter of 
European life, Peter F. Druckor, born in Vienna, in his book —The End of 
Economic Man, first published in May, 1939—put the discontents and 
dissatisfactions in the western world to a break-down of the moulds of 


social and economic life as it has boon functioning since the Beformation, 
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since the rise of industrialism. He appeared to suggest that the 
European men and women were in despair with the complexity and 
terror of the unemployment problem, with the growing cruelty of 
the war scare ; in this despair they have turned for relief to the non¬ 
economic concepts incarnated in Communism, in Fascism and Nazism. 
Without accepting the validity of this interpretation, without aftiliating 
the discontents and dissatisfactions in our own country to these non- 
Indian inspirations and institutions, one can still feel that the controversies 
taken note of in the present study grow out of the hreak-down in social 
life as it affects the educated, the modern-educated, classes of India. The 
ancient oracles of their own country have no message for them ; the 
oracles from outside their country speak in so many voices that they 
are not sure which one should they hearken to and follow. Gandhiji 
has for the last twenty years been holding up an ideal of conduct that 
the educated classes find it difficult to accept without mental reservations. 
Younger men such as Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru and Sri Suhhas Chandra 
Basu seek and find inspiration in Socialism or Communism or variants 
of these ; the latter hopes that under the Indian sky “a synthesis of Com¬ 
munism and Fascism” may he a part of the “next phase in wmrld-history.” 
The masses in India cannot bo said to bo conscious of the total ))ankruptcy 
of their social values. Under the guidance of men like Sw'ami Sahajananda 
Saraswati they may be dreaming of a Kisan Raj ; under the guidance 
of communalist loaders, Hindu and Muslim, there is danger of their 
ranging themselves under the ochre-coloured Sncisfika ffag of militant 
Hinduism and under the green-coloured Crescent flag of militant Islam. 
The appeal of Indian Nationalism is being diverted to other channels ; 
the appeal to the “Economic Man” may not reach the consciousness of 
men and women wdiom non-economic concepts have moulded. These 
are the impersonal forces that have been forging ahead to re-make India. 
No student of Indian history as it is evolving before his eyes, can remain 
unaffected by them, or be unconscious of their growing strength, of 
their threat to the unity and integrity of the country. He cannot watch 
these without being moved by fears and hopes, depressed more by the 
former than held up by the latter .—{Specialhj contributed by Sri Suresh 
Chandra Dev,) 
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The Council of State 

Budget Session—New Delhi—23rd. January to 18th. April 1939 

The Coiuif^il of State BCfiHion, \vhi<*h o]>ene(l at Now Delhi on tlie 2.3rd. January 
lfl.39, was the first Ihidjiot session of that Douse to he held in advance of the Assem¬ 
bly and had a special importance in coum^-tion with the (Joveinment of India’s 
forthcomiii^ Ihnlgct, the last that Sir James (Jri^j5 l»resented. 

As a revising- chamber, the Council ordinarily begins its sittings some time 
after the Assembly meets and sends u]> Iblls and other businesses. This time, 
liowever, some amount of im]>ortant legi^^lation, already uv, aited its attention, notably 
the Motor Vehicles Bill, which was ])la<-ed on the table at Simla and hacPsince then 
lK‘en “lying in slate”, and tlic Income-Tax Bill ]>asscd bv the Asfiembly at its 
sj^eciul session in Xovember J'hc l']>per House was expcctc<l to make all j ossiblc 
haste with the ln. ()me-Tax Bill s(> as to cnal>le the Finance Mcml)er tt) fix the 
income-tax tales under the newly adojaed “slab svstem” and inco]]'orate them in 
the Finance Bill. The VN’licat Bill, which imposed an iinjort duty of Bs. 1-8 j-er 
cwt. on imjorted wheat, tdso aw'aited its jtassage through the ('ouncil. 

llAZAuntAon TitAtN Disastkk 

Mr. P. N. Sfjpry and Mr. Jtnam attemi'ted to move an adjournment 

motion t<» disi uss tlie Jla/.tiribagh railway disaster. 8ir Guthrie Pussdl, C'hief 
f’ommissioiK'r tor Kailways, said that he would be in a ] osiiion to make a full 
statement f)n the accidi-nt a day or two later and he suggcsti'rl that the motion 
might be deterred till then. Atlia* some dis<-imsion the movtus agreed, and the 
J‘resident, 8ir Munechji Padahhvij, fixed 1 p. m on Friday for a debate. 

Moron Vmiici.r.s Bii.r, 

Mr. .S’. Poll, Secretary lor the t'ommunications' T^e]uirtment, next move<l that the 
Motor Vehicles Bill, as i-asstHl by the AsKombly, be taken into consideration. 
Mr. Boy traced the history of the Bill and said that at e\ery stage in the 
])rocess of its (Solution, the (loveinmcnt were gui<lcd ))Y the advice not of rail¬ 
way int(‘resls but mainly of provinces throu^’h the J'lans] orl Ad\isory Council. 
Mr. Boy ])rt>eecded to analyse the provisions and exjilain tlie dianges made in 
tlic original Bill by the J/egislati\e Asstml)ly. lie lebared to an amendimait by 
which ]>ower of objection to the grant of licence was limited to suindieis of road 
transport only and was taken away from lailways and iiilaml water transpoit. 
Jhe other anuaidment related to comi)ul.soiy insurame, the o]>eration of w'hi<*h 
would b{! defernnl till July 1 V.ild. Interesting figures ol insurance premium were 
given to the Council by Mr. Boy. He said that as far as they were able to 
ascertain, tlie annual premiums likely to he ne*es.^ary f<u- the limits of insurance 
now .sjKvified in the Bill would ap]>roximatcly be as follows ; I’rivate motor car : 
Bh. 70-8. Taxi-cab: Bs. 110. A L‘0 seater bus : Bs. ISJ-S. Cootls lorry: Under l2 
tons Bs. 70-8; overly tons Bs. K»-8. In conclusion, Mr. Boy said that he believetl 
that the Bill, if nroiierly worked, would bring motor transi>ort umler reasonable 
control, ]>revent tlie use of overloadcKl or unsafe vehicles, secure better driving 
and eliminate the habitually dangerous drivers. The Bill had been framed to meet 
a real public* need. 

Wheat Duty Bill 

26th. JANUARY The house passed w'ithout division and without any amend¬ 
ment to-day the Wheat Duty Bill as iiassed by the Legislative Asscunbly imposing an 
im|x»rt duty of Bs. 1-8 ixi- ewt on foreign wheat. Mr. A. R. Pillay, Joint 
Secretary, Commerce Department, moving consideration of the Bill, outlined the 
history of the meaBiire and saicl that the duty on wheat, wdiich had been alo- 
lishecl in lOJ? had to be reinpostd last ^ioveIm)or, becau.se the conditions prevail- 
ittg in 1932-116 had re-emerged on account of a bumper world crop of wheat and 
low prices. Mr. R, //. Parker moved an amendment seeking to exempt from tlie 
duty consignments of w'hoat or flour entered iinvards at the loit c^f landing in 
British India before Jlst. December. Mr. //. G. Stokes, Mr. Kalikkar, and 
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Mr. S. N. Mahafia, supported the amoiidmoiit, while Sir A, P., Patro opposc<l 
it. Mr. Pantulu, on behiilf of the Confess ji;roup, stated that they would remain 
iieutral. 

Ixpome-Tax Amendment Biij. 

Mr. Chnmhers next moviiit!; the Tiuomc-tax Amendment Bill ^ave a general c'x- 
planation of the ]u-ovisions of the Bill. Beferring to the provisions to cheek 
what has been termtHl ns legal avoi<lanees by assessees, he a(lmitted some of 
these Jis eom})lex, but he argnetl that if it caused headache to the tax-dodger and 
his advisers, nobody need be worried. Another object of the Bill he said was to 
make the tax system more equitable. This was achieved by a change from the 
step system to the slai) system. Explaining the ditrerence between the two systems, 
he ])ointed out that under the chajige eilected about five-sixth of the assessec's 
from the lower range would be ]>ayiug less ^^hile al)out (uie-sixlh of the upper 
range would be ])aying more. The next imiHutant chaiige was in tlu* machiueiy 
for assessment and (‘ollection. ^I'he ju’esent Bill, he said, divided the assistant 
commissiojiers into groups, according to the functions entrusted to them, naimdy, 
the ai>]>ellate and executive funclit>ns. All these iiu})rovements, lu* clainu'<l, would 
not oidy bring relief to the tax-i>aycrs but also result in obtaining mor<' rcveniu' 
which would be distributed to the pro\iuces, Mr. (’liambers tlu'u ex]>laiucd tlu' 
])rincipal changes eircctf’d in the Assembly and claimed that the Bill n'mesented 
vast improvement in the existing law and machinery and that it shoidd lurnish 
a foundatioti to the system which should be as goial as in any otlu'r country. 

27th. JANUARY :—The (’ouncil today resumed llu' discussion on tin* motion for 
the consideration of the Income-tax Bill. Ntr harid Dvradosi^, siipp(uting the motion, 
felt that the assessment ot the inconu' ot the wife in a |hic(‘ Iikt' i\lalal)ar would 
lead to consideralile hardslii)», ]>articularly becausi*, according to llu'ir law of iuheritama', 
it was not the sous ot the wife* but those of the si^ter of her husband, who iidieiited. 
hie also objeeMed to taxing the* income* e)t State's' subje*cls, i-esidcni in Jbitish Inelia, 
anel the agricultural income frenu Burma. he* he)n. Mr. /'. A’. Su}>nt aunoune eel that 
the l>ill generally met with his a]'pre)\al. A]tart fremi the fae*t that it stifl’cneel the 
rigour of law for the tax-(l(^elger the Bill by luovieliug adelitional funds weiulel be* 
able to strengthen the elemoe-ratie mae-hin(*ry ol the ])ro\inces. lie fa\e)UieHl the 
ae‘e‘rual basis ot assessment but ne>t the pre)pe)*^al te) give alle)wanee's feer wife anel 
children. Mr. Hossam. Inirnn stateel that he wante^el the* ])ro\isiem feir eUeuble ineeeme*- 
tax relief to be* eleleted. .Mr. Imam pe)inte*el out that, theise cemce'ssieens we'ie graiite'el 
not by Indians but b} their guarelians. lie theH*lore* wanteel that all sueh e‘one*e*ssie»ns 
shemlei be Avithelijiwn. iMr. ('Ixi mfu t rej'hing tee the ele*bate, reie'ire'd teA the e‘iiticisni 
Uiat llie bill was a tax-gathcreiBill anel said that the Income-tax Bill must nc<'e*ssarily 
be so but lie peiinteel emt, that there wc're also many iirovisions whie-h wt'ie te»r the* 
benelit of the assessee. Turning to the argument r(*garding the* aggre-gation inceeme 
e)f husband atiel wife*, Mr, rhambors |ointed out tliat unele'r the Ihll as it ste>eKl 
now', only the iimome e)t the wife from theasse'ts transfe'rred te> her liy he‘r husbanel 
would be atrectcel. On the arguments aeUanceel regarding the* agricultural 
ine'eiines from States, i\lr. Chambeis poiniHl out that at prese*nt sueh ineemies we'ie 
assesseel when bi'ought into Brili.sh Inelia, w’hile the Bill ju'opeise'el le» tax it 
irre'spt‘e*tive eif whether it was brouglit into Biitish India or not. 'Ihe House the*n 
passe'ti the lirst residing of the Bill. 

llAZAUiiiAtJU Train Disaster (contd.) 

The adjournment motion moved by the hon. Mr. P. N. Sam-u and supported by 
Sped Husffatn Imam of Bihar over llazaribagh disasU*!* was next dis|tosi^il of in less than 
an hour after Sir Guthrie PuaxeU's statement which appe^aieel to satisfy the llemse*. 
Sir Guthrie, chief commissioner of railways, informed that lie had ree eived the final 
report of the senior Government insiicetor of Railways only this morning, thiough a 
spec'ial messenger. ‘J understand from inquiries that it is a doenment of (it) ((Kilscup 
])agc8 and refers to many iioints of detail. The Railway Board will examine this 
doeument before deeiding uj>on tJie nature of tlic inquiry to he instituted into tlie 
disaster. The iicchI for an inquiry lias been stressed by the (h)V(‘rument of Behar 
in a telegram to the GoAcrument of India, which Sir Guthrie read out. This ]Jea 
was based ujion a resolution jiassed in the Behar Assembly on Jan. lb. A eony 
of the debate on this resolution, I understand, has been not yiit received from the 
Bihar Government by the Railway Boanl. But it is being sent for’. Both Mr. P. 

Sarpu and Mr. Hussain finaiii said that the in([uiry slum Id be indieiul and 
impartial, just as the Hibta ijaiuiry was h^d by Jmstii e Thom and which Mr. Sapru 
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contended had crenlod sonic confidence i.i the mind of the travelling public. 
Althoiijih it was ((‘clinically a ccnsiue motion, Mr. Sapru’s speech was couched in 
a very mod(a'ate loin* and (here was no spirit of censorious criticism. But Mr. 
Hussain Imam, who hiid visitiMl the scene of ocenrrence, which he described as a 
(tod-forsaken i>lace, iiKpiijed what ]>t)sitivc efiorts were beinti; made to ]‘revcnt 
such disasters in future. .As re;iards the cause of (he accident oi Hazaribaj::h, 
Ijala Ramsaran Da^, leadia* of tlie J’ro-ressivc Party, whose letter was read out. 
by Mr. R. N. Sarpu, had ndcu-red to the several rumours jirevalent in Bihar 
and Mr. Hussain Imam was critical of the fact that the engine of the train 
actually passed while only llie coa'-lies were derailcsl and cauc;iit firt;. Sir (Jutkrui 
IxiLssvl'l, how(!ver, was more than convinced that it was a clear case of sabotage 
and went into an cxhaiisiive detail of the condition of the railway track at the 
])arlicular phve. lie dismissed th«‘tiu'ory of some a;j:ericved Railway servants bein;j^‘ 
at the root ot tin* troulth*, by rclatin;i: what lhe ;j,(‘ueral manager of the East Indian 
Railway liad told him cpiite n'cently, in Delhi, nam(‘ly, that no reduction had 
been made since IdJtl on this Railway. Tlic apallinc miture of the trajiedy was 
li'vcaled wIumi Sir (iuthric, in answer to a poiiiteP (jiu'stion by Mr. Hussain 
Imam, inlonncd lhal -1 peis(jns were kilhal and 71 injured. 

'I'hat tlu' (Jovornmeni ol India will }iiv(' their eariK'st consideration to the 
request of the Bihar Do\ernmcnl who ha\e semt a tehvram ur;:iim the ap|>ointment 
of an impartial tribunal to cmpiirc into tiie train disaster near lia/aiiba^h on the 
E. 1. R. in i>ursuanc(‘ ot a resolution |►asse^l liy the Bihar Assembly, was the 

assurance ^i\en 1)\ t^ir Liuthna Russt'll, replyin.!i to the debate. Sir (Iuthric 

said that the final ri'poM ot the senior (iovernnu'nt ins])ector on the accident 
has now lieiMi receiv(‘<l which will be pla (‘d before the (fovernment and will be 
considi'ied alone, with the rt-quesi ot tlie Bihar (ioxernment. 

On this assiiranee the adjournmi'nl motion was withdrawn. 

lN(oMr.-1'\x Amf-.M). Bill (conio.) 

28th. JANUARY : A division, won by the fJovernment, mark(‘d the closing 
stace of the detailed (h'bale on the linome-Tax Bill to-day. 'Ihe amendment was 
mo\(‘d by Mr. Ram Diis Vantulu, who souchl to delete a provision in Olause 
Stt of the Bill Avhich pave the C'ential i»o\einmcnt the ])ower to a]>point as an 
accountant member of the ai>p('llate trilmnal any ]>erson not possessing the nxiuisite 
(jualifications, il it was satisfied (hat he had qualifications and had adequate 

exoerience of a character which rendered him suitable for appointment to the 

triounal. Mr. I'antulu said (hat this provision had caused seiious mispivinps in 
the minds of tin* AsniMiations of Accountants and Auditors that this would be 

to the d(‘triment of such (pialified i)eisons. The amendment was suiqxnted by 

Alessrs P. N. Sapru ami Hassain Imam, Sir James Onyg ojqosinp; cxt'lained 

the oripin of the proviso and disclaimed any intention to “jatek’’ the tribunal. 

He assured the (louse that the jtroviso would neither be misused or abuseil. 
M'he jimendimmi was pressed to a division by the opposition and lost by 1:0 voles 
to h». The House thereafter <‘onclud(‘d the second readiup of the Bill. 

The Council next resumed tlie third reading of the Bill and fix^k u]> discussion of 
clause five. Mr. Santidas Askuran complained that the Council of State under 
Ihe nresont constitution had no efiective voice in sha]>inp measures like the Income- 
tax Bill, although its members were more likely to lie aflected by its provisions. 
He felt that such nu'asures should be referred to a joint select committee of 
both the Houses as was done in Enpland. The Speaker assertexl that the Con¬ 
gress I’arty in the Assembly was mistaken in the impression that they had improvetl the 
bill by means of the (*omt>romise formula. They had not ; and provisions of the bill 
as it was finally cmerpinp from the Council were likely to retard the industrial jvrogress 
of the country. Mr. Stokes paid a tribute to the Finance Member and his lieutenants 
for piloting: this measure. The Bill contains, he said, a pivat deal of what was the 
result of a compromise and as such was a great achievement for the Finance Member 
who had been able to wold together so many dincring ojanions. 

The Bill as amended w as ])asscd and the house adjourned. 

Indian Cotton Cicss Act 

30th. JANUARY :~Thc Council passed to-day the Bill to amend the Indian Cotton 
Cess Act, as jiassed by the Legislative Assembly. The House accei>ted an official amend¬ 
ment, increasing the number of members of the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
from ten to eleven, the extra seat being allotted to the Bombay Cotton Growing 
Industry. 
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The Oo»in« il also ]n\ssed two other IJillH, as imssed by the Lej^ishitivc AsBcnibly, 
Tuunely, the Ihll turlher to amend the Ajmecr-Merwiira Munieiinditics Jtc^nlation ami 
the Ihll liirther to amend the Dcstruetive Insects I’csts Act. 

AIoTUH VeHK'J.ES lIll.L (CUNTD.) 

Mile Conm il, thereaflcr, resumed the debate on the second reading of the Motor 
Vehicles Hill. JUlore it rose for lunch, the CVmncil had disposed of <lause^ *J to lit, 
with n ofheial and three non-o!liciat amendments. The three non-ollicial amendments 
were mo\ed by :Mr. Ii(imadai< PantiLlu, who also nnsuceessfnlly attempted tour other 
amendments. One of Mr. I’antulu’s amendments, whitli was accepted, so.i};ht to 
extend to co-operative so-ieties of ]»rivate vehicle-owners the ])rovisions of the vSe<uion 
relating to co-ojH'rati\e insurance. Another ot Mr. I’antnlu's amendments, which 
s-mehl to uivt* I’rovincial (iovernments the j'ower to reduce the workniL:: lioiirs ot 
di'i\e'ts, was rejeciud, alter a debate which broujihl a rare sj)avkle of animation to tin; 
usually sedate House, liie chaiiees proposed by tlu; amemlment were an increast* in 
the interval of rest after eiery live hours, liom liall an hour to one hour, the reduc¬ 
tion of daily hours frt‘m nine to ei;j:ht, ami ot weekly hours from ol to 18. Mr. 
rantulu based his j>lea on liuman and humane j:rounds. 

Mr. *8. A', {inn explained tliat similar i*rovisions were ])ro)»osed in the Assembly 
ami supixnted by tlie t Ion eminent but wi'/e reiecietl. perliaj>s as a result of the abstim- 
tion of some mi'inbers of Mr. l’antulu‘s I’arty (Con^ri'ss), llu' (lov('rnnient, 
thereloK', did not like to su}>port the amendments in this House. He also sufAcested 
that, it jioNveis in the matter ot lixin^ the houis of work were lelt to imhvitlual 
Ihovinces, uniformity of rules mijAlu be lost and drivers from one ihoNince miy,ht 
iind themselves in dilliculties in another. 

Mile amendment was lost without a diiision. 

Ivh'siimin^ after lunch, the Council rapidly pas.sod the lemaininfA. Clauses and 
Schedule's of the Jlill and .Mr. N. N. Roy, Communications Secrclaiy, mo\'e<l that 
the Jhll, as ]>assedby tlic Assemhiy and amendeil by the Council, he passed. 

llie hon. Sir Thomaa Stcuuirf, Comnuniicalions Member, replyin^A, reassured 
the House tliat the object of this mi'asun' was not to stran;..le load lians}K)rt. On 
the sn^aestion that the lUll was the lesuU of compromise, Sir Tlionnis oliserved 
that he was content to aece]>t the term '‘eomprmnise” if it meant tliat everybody 
pot topelher to pool tlieir wisdom and the result of this j-oolinp was considonxl as 
a eomjuomise. He admitted that this lonp oiiid eomjilicated Ihll was not the best 
oossible and that there niiplit be defe^•ts, wliich exjicriem'e alone could revi'al. Ihit, 
lie said, it would do niiieli to solve tlie ]»roblem wliieh it was inlcmled to meet. 
Mile House tliCii }»asscd tlic Hill. Mlie House then adjourned till tlic IMth. Feb. 

Hailway Hudoet IMiksented 

13th. FEBRUARY :—Mhe C’onneil of State held a short sitting this morninp; 
wlien Sir Guthrie Russell, (liicf Commissioner of Railways, presented a statement 
of the estimated (‘xpendiliire and revenue in respect of ICaiHvays. (See .Vssonibly Sei’tion). 

Earlier in the morninp, the Ineome-Tax Amendment Hill, as further ameiulcil 
by the Eepislative Assemldy, und the Indian Merchant Shipping Act Amendment 
Bill, as 1 assed by the Assembly, were laid on the table of tlie Council. 

Inou.me-MAx A.mend. Hill (contd.) 

15th. FEBRUARY : -Mr. A. R Raismau, Financ e Secretary, movinp: that further 
amendnicnfs made by the Legislative Assembly in the Imomc- Jax Amendment Hill 
be adopted, pointed out that the Assembly bad made llircc amendments, tw'o 
of which were of a ])iirely verbal nature. As rci^ardh the third, it was entirely in 
the interests of the asscssecs. The Uoiisc adopted the amendments witnoiit 
discussion. 

Meuchant Shipping Amend. Bilj. 

Mr. H. Dow, Commere-c Secretary, next moved that the Hill to amend the 
Merchant Shijipinp; Act, as passed by the l./egi8lative Assembly be taken into con¬ 
sideration. He exjilaiiicd that the main object of the amending Bill was to permit 
Bhip>i)ing companies to make deductions from the salaries of seiimen employed by 
them, in pursuance of a scheme to institate.providcnt funds for the benefit of their 
employees, lie explained that such deductions were not permissible under the 
present law. After passing the Bill, the* House adjourued till February 18. 
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DEBATE ON THE RAILWAY lUJDCJET 

Debate on the IUu.way Brix^ET 

18th. FEBRUARY :-Tht 3 Oonncil of State hold a general dehale oo the Rail¬ 
way Bndjijet to-day. Air. Ilnssai/i Imam, oi)cniiig the disoiiHBion, iir^cd that the Rail¬ 
way Department slioiiltl make all cffbrtB to inorcaBC ReveniieH and reduce cx]>ondi- 
tnrc. Tnat they did not do ho was evident from y>aHt fig:ures. Air. Imam coinplaincd 
that onlv tluwe roi'ommendations of the We<l^wood Commitlee whu*h involved 
a<lditional exnendilnre had been rc.adily adopted by the Rail ways. 

Bandit //. N. Knnzru felt that there vvas a greater need to keep constant 
control over ex|>e/nlit lire on the Railways, as tlie |)OHition was not su'*h as to enable 
them to look upon them with (Hiuanimity. The l^andit ])arii<‘ularly referred to the 
llcngal Nagpur, Ihe I'astiM’n Bengal and the .Madras and SonlloTn Alarhatta Rail¬ 
ways, all of vvliich had l)'‘(;n showing <leHcits for a number ol years. Oiie reason 
for these dcFnnts was the e<)sily standaid in administration and he advisf'd the 
Government to insist on these railway a<lministrations cutting down e.xjicndi- 
turcB> reasonalile limits. 

Sir Thonids Sfcituirf, after thanking those who had congratulated him, referrcvl 
to the difli'-ulty of a<le((natcly winding up a debate sn<*h as the one tliat had 
l>(‘en held to-day. It was no* possiblr for liim to itnifli on all the topics that had 
hern mcntioiH'd during tlc' dcbati'. lie ajiealed in conclusion oir patience from 
critics. The rail ways were (Ionic their })c>l and (hat best was jirc'.iy good best. 'J lie 
House then adjonrneil till the J'lth. 

IcxoM’OEO VBEVs INTO NoRMAl. AllEVS 

20th. FEBRUARY Non-oTicial Bills and resolutions ligured on the «M'der imper 
of tlie House when it met this morninc. Mr. Jiain las ravtula niovtxl tlie. firs' 
ri'soliitjou IT oniim'/iding to "flu' (io\<'rnor-( u'lieral in ('oumnl to intimate to lli^ 
Atajesty's (lovernnwnit the wish of this Ibmse tlia< all tlie partially excluded ariyas 
and excludiMl areas within the honndarii's or adjoining the h<vuiidari(^s ot the ])rovin- 
ces in India b(' eonvt'rted into normal areas giwerned liy the normal administrative 
machinery of the respective ]»rovin' es and declared as jiarts of the province concern¬ 
ed as soon as possible.” 

Str J(tg<ltsh f^ra.satf, on behalf of the (Tovornment, o]>)>osed the resolution on 
the ground that the British Barliament had not had sntheient e.x}>erience of the 
wcvrking of the mwv administrative imichinery created f(U' the areas under the 
t roveniment of India Act. He refiitixl the allegation that there vvas any ini|Hnialist 
design in creating these' areas and ex]>laimHl that the constitution ivrovided that, 
neither partially excluded areas eonld he eonverti'd into vvlndly excluded ones nor 
their area be enlarged. The resolution was rejeeted without division. 

Bolyoamy Restraint Dili. 

Kumar Stisil Kumar Roy Chowdhury, \i\ moving the select eomnhllec motion 
for his l>ill to iTstrain iMilvgamy in British Imlia, said that oi>i>osiiion to the 
I'ill would come from Alnslims most. He assuri'^l the Muslims that in the event 
of the (Aonneil adopting his motion, ho vvivuld move for the exclusion oi Aluslims 
from the o]>crati()n of the bill in select committee. • , 

Mr. Puvkl(\ Home Secretary, oppos('d the motion. He said that the policy 
of the (lovcrnrnont was that (lie bills which went to the rixit of social customs 
jiiid religions beliefs should not l>e siipixirted unless they IukI the snp]H>rt of 
the majoritv community which was likely to be afleett'd by R. Ihis condition was 
not fulliller^ in the ease of the hill now before the House. Therefore, (he (rovein- 
ment could not siipixnt it. He said that the ]vrovineial Gov’crnmonts today vv-ere 
more representative of the twxvpleof India than the C'entral Ivcgislature vv^as. ()pi- 
nions on the hill showed that a majority opposed it. The motion was rejeetecL Ihe 
Council then adjourned till February 23. 

Govt. Burchabe of Bwadeshi Goods 

23rd. FEBRUARY The Coiineil also met this morning to discuss non-onicial 
hills and resolutions. Mr. V. Ramdas Pantulu moved a resolution iccommending 
to the Govcrnor-General-in-Coum'il : (1) <o make it obligatory for Government 

offices conneetefl witli the Central Government to nso only hwadesm articl^ if 
available in India for office equipment; and (2) to discontinue the use ol fndesht 
articles in these offices unless they arc such as arc not manufaidureil in India ana 
are absolutely necessary. Mr. M, S. A. Hpdari, labour seiTictary. said that snbiec't 
to two conmtions being incoiqxirated in the resolution, he would ac..*ept it on behalf of 
the ^vernment. These conditions were that Swadeshi articles must be of the requisite 
quality and price. The resolution as amended was adopted. 

12 
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HfNDU MoNOGOMOUS MAlUUACfKS 

Mi‘. P. N. 5'aprw moved the Hecond rcHoliitioii ask'mpj for a rommiUee to enquire 
into and rei)ort on the qneRtion of the desirability of a legiHlation for rendei- 
in^ Hindu marriaires Htrielly mono;iamoiia providinji; for tlicir rc;^istration and dis- 
Roln(ion under eertain eonditions. Ramnni A/enoa had no objeetion to the roHoln- 

tion but he diflbrod Avith the motliod of approach to the problem. Mr. Shivlal MniiUd 
move<l an amendment and he did not antu*i})atc much ojmoailion to this reform wliich 
he said was ovenliie. He said as the law stood today a llindn could marry any nnnilxu' 
of wives. This state of atlViirs must be cmled. Sued Hossani Jntam had no obj(‘c- 
tion to the resolution providwl it: aflei-ted the Hindu community alone. Mr. V. 
Ramd'is Pantiilu assurc^l the House that the (Vm^ress parly would whole-hcarledly 
su])]>ort the resolution. As a matter of fact, by an anuMidment moved by oiu' 
member of his party, they had ^one further than the oripnal resolution. The resolu¬ 
tion, he said, did not ask for a legislation but only htr a committee of cmpiiiv 
to ascertain if the legislation was desirable and was demanded by the public. 

Mr. F. //. Puckla, Home Secretary, oj^x^sed the resolution on belndf of tbc 
Hovernment. He said the resolution was too comprehensive and would ])rovide quite an 
unmanageable job for a sin;;l{‘ committee. Then, auain, tin* commitUx' of empiiry as 
su^geste'd was undesirable. Ft*ar was e\pressc<l in some quarters that the ridiuins 
suef^ested mi;:ht make the lot of Hindu woimm harder just as the Sarda Act 
led to more <*hild marria;i:es. ^Moreover, the committee would never come to such unani¬ 
mous decisions as would enable the (tovernment to undertake the draftini'; of a 
Hill. The resolution was rejected without a divi^itm. 

The Navy Hiscnu.iXK Hili. 

7tli. MARCH : -The ('ouncil took u}) to-day the Indian Navy I)iscijiline Hill in tlu' 
form recommended by the (}overnor-(lencral.‘ The Hill liad bemi thrown out by 
the Lejrislati\c Assembly in the ori)j,inal as well as in the cert died torm. //. A’, //,v 
Commander-in-Chief, moving that the Hill be taken into consideration, said tha.t 
it was a short and simiile one. In brief, i; av.is designed to enable the naV: 4 d 
reserve forces, when they were formed to be broU}iht nmler naval dis-ipline. It 
was, in tact, an extension of the jwovisions of the Indian Naval lhsci]»line Act of 
19.14 to these reserves, d'he (Tovernment already had ))ouer to raisf! the reseine*. 
under the provisions of the (fovernment of India Act, but it must take jxiwer to 
bring them under naval disci))linc and this was all that was now reipiired. 

His Excellency proceeded to explain in detail the com))osition of the four 
rt'serve forces ])ro]x)sed to be created and ))oini(xl out that the full stnaigth of tb(\s(‘ 
forces would no* be reached in less than eleven or twelve years and wonbl most 
likely not exceed tifteen or sixteen hundred officers and men. All the ratings 
would be ])Ossible to secure a substantial Indian majority in the Otlicer ranks. Explaijj- 
ing the clauses of the Hill, His Excellency referred to the distinction made 1x4ween 
failure to atleml training anil failure to attend when calleil into at tual service, d'he 
provision regarding evidence of failure to attend laid, down that a certiheate juirpnr- 
ting to be signed by an oilicer appointed in this bedudf under the rules, stating that 
the member coiu'crncd faile<l to attend, shall, without pr<X)f of the signatJire or 
a5>jx)intment of the Ofliccr, be evidence of the matter spited therein. An analogy, said 
His Excellency,^ was to te found in the ac,ceptam*e by courts of cortiticates issufxi 
by Chemical Examiners. To require the ofheer to aj>pear before a court every time 
he issued a certificate would he im]>iaeticablc dnnng war time. 

The Council })assed the Hill in the form reimminemltHl by the Covcrnor-Ciciicral 
by 28 votes to 11. 

Dis(A’ssion on Railway BuDOEr (contd.) 
flth. MARCH:—General discussion on the railway budget was resumed to-day. Mr. 
Hossain Imam opened the attack on the budget and directed his erilicism at detaili*d 
jx^ints. He condemned the ‘raid’ on the revenue reserve fund in the finamdul year ]937-d8, 
and said that the deficit in 1938-39 was much greater than that, declared, because Rs. ;J8 
laklis, which were due to the pi ovinces, had not been ])aid and should, therefore, liavc 
been added to the deficit. He welcomed the doubled imix)rt duty on raw cotton. 

Mr. V. Rajndas Pantulu miiAxheLt taking into account all the circumsUncea, l)oth 
national and international, the budget was* not to liis mind unreasonable. He, however, 
opp^ed the irajiqsition of an added duty on raw cotton. He contested the assertion ol 
the Finance Minister that the cxiienditureon defence as compared to other countries, was 
very low and illustrated his argument by saying : ‘If you take one rupee from a man 
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whose earning was Rs. 8 only the <leprivation of one rupee is serious, while if you take 
(nio million rupees Iroiii a man who earns ci^ht millions, the loss will l)e comparatively 
less.‘ 

Hai Bahadur Lain Bam Saran Daff^ leader of the Opposition, declared that the 
Finance Mend)er had nnder-cHtimated yields, both from the excise duty on sugar and 
income-tax. Had Sir James (bigg not indulged in this under-estimation there would 
have been no budgetted dcfi(*it. The sjicaker advo<*atcd an eidiancement of the ira})ort 
duty on foreign piecegoods and was of ojanion that the imi)ort of macdiinery and 
textile goods should not be overtaxed. 

Mr.ParA'cr did not believe that if the British connei-tion was severed, India 
would be in a ])Ohition to ])orrow either internally or externally on a six per cent, basis. 
He remiudwl the House of his Avarning to the Finance Member to ex]iect diminishing 
return with (histoms on account of the existing high level of customs duties. Mr. 
Barker urged on the government to reduce the taxation of moUw transport which, he 
thought, would greatly assist to increase the prosperity of the country ana would bring 
them amide compensation in oiIkt forms. Jhe speaker jdaced Indore the House t^ie view's 
of the Bmnbay Chamber of (’ommercc on the projtosed increase of the duty on cotton. 
JheCduiinber fearetl, concluded Mr. Barker, that the iindusion of this tax in the budget 
might spoil any chance that there was, of the central legislature accepting the proixtsed 
Indo-Hntish Agreement. 

Bat Bahadur S. N. Mahata descrihc*d the budget to])-heaxy in character, burden¬ 
some to the taxpayer and ste])-motherly in treatment to nation-building activities, 
ihougli he admitted that it had certain more plea.sant features than its predecessors. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru gave the budget a mixwl re(.-e])tion. He said that the main problem 
of India w'as to provide avenues of em]doymcnt and livelihood for the growing millions 
of the population. He hoped that the Marcpiess of Linlithgow’s immediate sympathetic 
intervention in Bajkot to save the life of India’s greatest man Avas an indication of a 
I'liange tor the bet ter attitude of the Government or India. From the standjKAint of 
principle, Mr. Sai»ru considi'nNl the doubling of the duty of raAV cotton both unsound and 
unjust. He plead(\l for greater co-operation betAveeiii ail Finance Ministers of India ami 
suggested a conference to discuss the question of a coordinate<l financial policy. We 
have in India nut one Grigg but eleven. (Str Jamen On'ggSo, No, No). 

Sir Jarnc.s Gngg, in rejily, rebutted tlie accusations of ste])-motherly treatment to the 
development de])artnicnts. Keferring to the other accusation of having no regard fur 
the niHids of the jirovincos, Sir James Giigg declared that his objci't had been to start 
jirovinccs on their automunous Avay Avith as giAinl chances of solvency as coiihl be desired. 
As for the ditliculty caused by the concurrent field of taxation, the Finance Member 
pointe<l out that it ami avIicii the jirocecdings of the last Finace Ministers’ conference at 
Helhi w'ero disclosed, it Avould be found that the proj)osals Avere made to meet that 
difficnlty ami those projHisals Avould be feasible even noAV inspitc of the Federal Court 
.pidgment. There Avas, he declared, no question of dro])])ing the Finance Ministers’ 
t onference, but his ]'reo<*ciq>ations AAith the Income-tax Bill made it imj>ossible to hold 
u conference again. 1 defending the increased import duty on raw cotton, the finance 
Member referred to tAvo extenuations, firstly, consideration that one of the conditions 
prescribixl for the grant of j»rotection Avas abundant siqqily of raAV material, and secondly, 
on the ground of financial ncve.ssity. Needs inu.st be met Avhen the dcAll drove and lie 
ussured the House that tlie devil that drove Avas not Lancashire’s but Finance. The 
duty would have the incidental eflect of lieliiing the groAver and Avas least burdensome. 
He Avas tu-eilibly informed lliat the etfoi-t of the duty in the case of the mills, Avhich used 
entirely imjiorted cotton, w’ould be one pie T>er yard of cloth in retail price and the 
average offeet on the w'holc industry would be one-third to one fifth of a jae jaci* 
yard of cloth. A countervailing duty on imjiorted cloth and yarn dcmandeil by many 
cnti(‘a would bring no gain, but w'ould only accelerate the decline of the imiK)rt of 
Lancashire goods Avhich four years ago iiroduceil Rs. 287 lakhs, but had not shrunk to 
Ka. KX) lakhs. Turning to the criticisms of the defence budget, Sir James Grigg 
IK>inUjd out that tlie Chatfield report might make radical transformation in the solution 
of tile militjrry problem of India and until that transformation had taken place it 
was idle to answer questions ; answers would lie out-of-date vx*ry soon. He nowever 
invited the hon. members to consider whether India’s expieiiditure on defence of three 
or four |>er cent, of the total national income was to he regarded disproiiortionate, even 
allowing for her financial economic condition, w'hen it was known that Great Britain 
spend on defence 12^ jier cent., and Germany 25 per cent, of the national 
incomes. 
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Prohibition in Refreshment Rooms 

13th. MARCH The Coiineil met today to eoiiHidcr the non-ofticial resoln- 
tions. Mr. Ramdax Pantulu movc(l a resolution rocommeudini;- to the Oovernor- 
(Teneral-iii-Coiiiuil that tlie sale of alcoholic luiuors iu the refreshment rcoms 
siUiatwl iu railway stations to the public be i)rohil>itcHl and no such liquors be 
supplied in such refreshment rooms except to those who held a license or permit 
issued by the prescribed authority authorising the person lioldin^ a license to 
consume* or })Ossess to personal consumption. 

Mr. A. J. Rafsmau, tinance secretary, intervening early in the debate, said 
that the state of allairs pervading' in the railway areas was dillerent from tln)se 
ar(‘as iu whicli tliey were situated, but he ]H)int<Hl out that it was })erl(vtly 
within the jurisdiction of tlie provincial (Tovernmetits to detil with relreshment 
rooms sellinii Ihpiors in railway areas just as they dealt with other liquor shops 
outside the station jirea. Mr. Paisman refused to be drawn into ar^Anment re- 
j.'ardin^ the eflect of ])rohibition on the hnauces of the vtuious (lovernments 
roncerned. Proliibition was still in an experimental static and the best thin)j, tor 
them would l)e to wait and see what hap])ened. Even if tlu'y subsccpiently decid¬ 
ed to start })roird)ition the Covernment would not certaiidy make a start with 
refreshment riK)ins in railway ureas. The resolution was rejected without ilivision. 

WA(JE Statisi’U's 

Mr. P. N. Sapru moved a resolution recommendiiqv to the (Jovernor-(Jene- 
ral in C'ouncil to amend the law to make it compulsory tor enqiloyeis in protected 
industries to submit annually a slatenuMit of their annual w.v^e bill. Mr. Sapru 
juuntecl out that the object of the resolution was to ]>roniolt‘ industrial harnuuiy 
ny eliminatinir the causes of friction between employers and emploNccs. lie thought 
that kwpin^ wa?ie statistics would facilitate immediate intervention by lalKuir 
c'ommissioners if any labour dispute arose. 

Mr. .1/. N. A. Hifdari^ labour secretary, saul that the scope ot the resolution 
was restricted to ])rotected industries while the i)resent practici; was that a reiiisler 
of w’a^es was bein^ maintained by every factory comiti^ under tin* purview of 
the I'actories Act and Avas open to inspection by (iovernment inspe<'tors. lie 
added that th(‘ provincial Ciovcrnments had b(‘en askcvl to sui)ply relevant (it;ures 
for the compilation of reiK)rts on the working of the Payment of W adies Act. 

Mr. Sapru withdrew his resolution. 

Indian Mtslims’ Divorci: Bii.l. 

]\Ir. Mohavtcd Yakub movcnl that the Indian Muslims’ Itivorcc Bill, as nasstnl 
by the Assembly, be taken for consideration {iiid passinl. Sir Moham(‘d said that 
it w'ould have b(‘eu an ideal stale of atlairs if the administration of the. juovisions 
of the Bill could be entrusted to Muslim (juuzis. He made it clear that this 
opinion was not based on any suspicion repninlinji; the iutepjity of non-Muslim 
judti,es, but on tlie ground (hat certain functions relating to marital allairs could 
only be ])erform(‘d by a relijiious heatl of the community. 11however, could not 
lose smht of the ^uactical (litlicultics in t;ivin{^ etlect to this principle Uv which 
Muslims attachcHl a ^reat deal of imiiortance. 

The House ]>assed the Bill as passed by the Assembly after rejectiuc; three 
amendments moved by Mr. IJnssairi Jmam iiicludinji; one si'ckiim addition of a 
new clause to the etTect that the suits filed under tliis Act should be transferr^l 
to the court of a Muslim otliccr when available or otherwise the district 
jud^e should try them himself. 

Other Non-offkial Bii.ls 

Kunwar Haji larnail AH Khan intnxluced a Bill to make better provision 
for the atlministration of Masjids and the endowment of Jama Masjid, Falehpuri 
Masjid and the Kaln Masjid of Delhi. 

The House next ape(id to circulate the Bill amending the Tarsi Marriage 
Divorce Act of 1936 for the purpose of eliciting ojjinion on it. 

Mr. O. S, Matilal moved a bill to provi(ie for the submission of certain state- 
.....nts by the comi)anie8 incorporated in or carrying business in India to be circu¬ 
lated for the puriiose of eliciting public opinion tliereon. 

Mr. Dow opposed the cinmlatioii of tlie bill on the ground that it was unneces¬ 
sary as the opinions received hy the (Joveriiment since the introduction of the bill 
were all hostile. The collection of this kind of information desired could not be 
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exi^ected from many companies and even if it was supplied it would be highly 
inaccurate. He, therefore, sug^^ested that the proper way for procecdinj^ in the matter 
would be to seek the expansion of the relative clauses ot the Income tax Act. 

The House rejected the circulation motion and adjourned till March 10. 

DlHCRIMINATtON IN KeNYA 

16th. MARCH Non-otTicial Bills and resolutions figured on the agenda when the 
Council met this morning. The whole lunch sitting was (xcupied with a discussion 
tm Mr. H. N. KunzruH resolution, recommending to the (iovernor-(ieneral-in- 
t'ouncil to convey to his Majesty’s (Tovornment of the United Kingdom the feelings 
of indi^onition and resenlinent with which the Kenya Highlands Order-in-Couiicil, 
which involveil discrimination against Indians, was received in this country. Spm-lics, 
exjuesHing indignation at the attitude of the Britisli (lovcrnmerit suggesting rctaliatoiy 
action, were made, tln^ only dissentient voice being Mr. R. 11. I'arkcr. Mr. H. IS. 
Kunzru ap|>rt*ciat(‘d the efforts of the Government of India to advance the cause ot 
Indian settlers in Kcaiya though he regretted that they liad not met with success. 
Mr. Kunzru nganUnl the establishment of a Highland Jkiard with a European 
majority thereon as the most obje<'tionhble feature ol the Order. Mr. Kunzru addcHl : 
‘\Ve all ar(‘ citizens of the Kinj)ire, but arc being diseriminatcil against in the territo¬ 
ries adininist<‘red by his Majesty’s (fovernment, discrimination not in favour ot 
Jiritishers alone but all Europeans, irres]avtive of the fact whether they had come 
fiom a country friendly or hostile to Britain. 

Sir J(i(j(ltsh Pr<is(id hoiKxi that things in Kenya would im])rove in time to come. 
His own conviction was that as the constitutional a<lvance in India j)rogresse<l tin* 
josition of Indians abroad would improve. Kir .Tagdish asked the Jlouse to fa< 
tlilli<‘ulties with a tW‘ling of hope and not give way to anger. H<‘ assured them that 
etldrts to sch uh' justice to Indians would be continued and the Indian cause would 
be press(‘d. Sir .lagdish hoped that racial animosity would disaj^j ear and Indians 
would have no cause to fei*! huiniliateil in any jnirt of the British commonwealth. 
Bephing to the one sjK'citic ])oint raiseil, he said that so far as he knew, the function 
of the Highlands Board in relation to Indian juoperty would be advisory. 9'he 
resolution was carritnl, the Government not opiKising. 

India.v C'ommisstoned Offk'eus 

Mr. O. S. Motilnl movcnl a resolution recommending to the (iovernor-fieneral- 
in-Gouncil that the scale of pay of all Indian coinmissioiKHl ollicers at initial stages 
until Ks. (’KK) was reaclunl, which was inadetpiale, should be suitaldy revise<l. 
H(‘ said that 1. G. O. ilrew only Bs. monthly during the first trvo years’ service 
of which he had to spend Bs. JTO for mess and band charges ; tluis lie*was left with 
Bs. 30 only with which ho was expectctl to maintain himself on the recpiisite standard. 

The ('oinmandar-iv-Chief, reidying to the debate, said that it was generally 
accepted that otlicers of any service serving in their tn\n country should he given 
less salaries than foreign confreres. Indian commissioiuxl ranks of tJie Army origi¬ 
nally rcH*eiv(Hl as much salary as British colleagues but with the increase in the 
number of Indians it was dividtxl that Indian ollicers should ajiiuoximaiely res^eive 
rank for rank what British ollicers were getting in Britain. His Excellency quotetl 
figures to show that Indians had not been ungenerously treattnl. He also* jKiinteil 
out that the ditlerence between the emoluments of British and Indian ollicers of tlie 
same rank existtsl in all ser\ices not jveculiar to the array of India alone. Of the 
two alternative while raising the pay of Indian commissioiKHl otlicers was imjustili- 
abh* in view of the insistent demand for retliiction in the lost of the Army in India, 
th(‘ lowering of the scale of i>ay of King s commissionetl officers would not be fair for 
British officers. 

Mr. 0. S. Motilal withdrew the motion with the i)erraission of the House. 

Administration of mosques in Delhi 

On the motion of Kunwar Haji Ismail AH Khan, the Council agreed to circulate 
for eliciting opinion on the Bill to make better provision for the administration of 
mosques in Delhi. Mr. Ptickle, Home secretary, informed the House that the Govern¬ 
ment’s attitude l>e deterininetl by the views i*eecived. The Couneil at this stage 
adjourned till March 22. 

Standard Weights for Br. India 

2Siid. MARCH ! “The Couneil held a brief sitting of thirty minutes to-day during 
which it t^sed five official bills, recently passed by the L^islative Assembly. Mrt 
it, Dow^ Commerce Secretary, moving that the bill to festablish a standard weigh. 
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throughout British India be taken into consideration, ex])lained that the question 
of prescribing a scale of standard weights and measures throughout British India 
hud been under consideration of the (Jovernment of India from time to time. '^I'Jie 
constitutional I'osition Avas tliat the Central Oovernment was responsible for the 
establishment of standards of Aveighls, AA'hile iwovineial governments were concerned 
Avith Aveights and measures. The Bill, Avhich had the entire support of provincial 
governments, orestuibed standards, q'he enforcements of the use of Aveights ]'assed 
on these stamlaiAls was a matter for provincial governments. Mr. Doav infovme<l the 
lU)use that several (lovernments had the necessary legislation and were awaiting the 
])asBagc ot this bill. The Bill Avas passed. 

Indian ^Ikiuhant SiiirriNo Amend. Bill 

Kuuwar Sir J<i<jdi\Hh Prasad next moved that the Bill to further amend the 
Indian Alerchant Shipi'ing Act be taken into consitleration. He explained that umler 
the existing law cliildien under one year of age were not takc'ii into account for the 
purpose of com})Utation of ])ilgrims to be carried on a pilgrim shij) and were not. 
allottnl any space. This Avas in contlict Avith the })i()visions of the inlcunational 
sanitary convention. He Inrther ex]'lained that all shi])s from Netherlands and Egypt 
conformed to this convention, d’ho Bill AA'as ])ass(*d. 

iNsruANfE A(T Ameni>. Bill 

Mr. II. Dow moved that the Bill to amend the Insurance Act lx* taken into 
eonsideration. He pointed out that the Bill made no mental changes in the law 
rec-ently mssed l)y t!ie Central Legislature. It only renxHlied certain technical 
di'fects, Avliieli were discovered during the (let,ailtil examination of the Act. 

Bhotection of 1)i:si(;nh Bill 

Mr. Doav moved tluit the Bill further to amend the law relating to the protection 
of inventions and designs he* taken into eonsideration. He explained tlie necessity 
i<jr amending llie laAV in Older to jnit a stop to the import of goods hearing ]>irate<l 
signs registered under the Indian Patents and Designs Act. 'J'hc; Bill was passtnl. 

Workmen’s Compensation Amend. Bill 

Mr. Af. S. A. Hydari.^ Tjalioiir Secretary, moved that the Bill further to amend 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act he taken into c(Xisideration. Mr. Hydari ])ointed 
out. that eontlicting decisions of High CVuirls had raistd doulils as to whetlier on 
aix'ount of ex]>ression “employed on monthly wages” oeeurring in the detinition of 
“workmen” in tlie Ac! a worker Avhose AATigcs were ]>aid otherwise than by the month 
or on a monthly basis could under any circumstances claim the benefits of tliat Act. 
d’hat a Avorker should he debarred on tliat groniul alone Avas never the intention (d‘ 
the Act and hence the Bill. The Bill Avas jiassed. 

(VirroN (liNNiNti & Pressing Bill 

Mr. Dow lastly moved that the Bill to amend the Cotton dinning and Pressing 
A(*t he taken into consideration. He ])ointed out that tlie Cotton Ginning and 
Pressing Act Avas passed with the ohj(‘ct of putting the trade in a jiosition to iiroUAct 
itself against eertain maljiraetiecs. H had been iTpresented to the CTOveriimeni that 
a rigid ai)]>lieation of the Act conferred on a person, Avho made a contract for tlie 
purchase of haled cotton, the right to reject a hale in fulfilment of a com tract if it 
AVas not marked as reiiiiired by (he hiAv, thereby causing great liardshiji to trade. The 
Bill HO amended the particular section of the Act as to limit the right of a purchaser 
to reject a hale. The Bill was passed and the Council was adjourned. 

Indian Kfxtiuitment to Railways 

23rd. MARCH An interesting diseuBsiou ensued to-day on Pandit Kunzru'f* 
resolution, which urged the Government to take Hte})S to bring about a substantial 
increase in recruitment of Indians of pure descent to the senior subordinate 
services controlled by Class I railways and the Kaihvay Board and, to ])rovide the 
same amemities to Indian employees as arc jirovided for Anglo-Indian employees. 
Pandit Kuiizrn exi^lained that his resolution referred to disabilities sufl’erea liy 
Indians in respect of employment and amenities. Bpcaking on the (lisahilities 
in respect of employment, Pandit Kunzru showed by figures ;how the Anglo-Indian 
community had enjoyed a prepondeituice in certain brajiches of railway service. 
Indians, it was true,* had secured more -places during the last ten years, but 
it Avas at the expense of Britishers, while tlie position of the Anglo-Indian commu¬ 
nity had remained unchanged. He asked whether it was a wise policy to allow 
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a particular community to enjoy a position of monopoly in any service. Sir Guthrie 
Russell, Chief Commissioner for Itaihvays, quoted the (rovernment Resolution 
to show that, in the matter of Iiidianisatioii, Aut^lo-lndians were to he treated 
as Indians. He also quoted figures to show that there had been no discrimination both 
in the matter of employment and amenities against Indian cmjdoyees of railways. 
Proceeding, he said:—“It is true that in certain categories of service Anglo-Indians 
were in a preponderance, but it was solely due to paucity of suitable Indians forthcoming 
for the tM)sts. T however assure the ('ouncil that times have changed and s<j liave the 
figures of emjfioyment. Twenty-five years ago when I came out to India, there was 
hardly any Indiaii occupying a place, of responsibility Railways. It will Vie admitted 
that ivas not so to-day. The (lovernment, however, were doing their liest to imjwove 
things. Rut the remedy largely lay in the hands of Indians. They must come in 
larger immbeis to till uj) iLices.” 'J'he resolution was rejected by Jb votes against 15. 

Protection of Ind. Meikaniile Marine 

The Council nnaniinously adoptinl Mr. P. N. Sapriis resolution, which receive<l 
siip])ort from all sections of the House including tlie oilicial benelies, asking the 
(Jovernmcrit to take more a<‘tive sie))s for the e.xj ansion and ]>rotecti()n of the Indian 
Mercantile IMarine. Mr. Sapni desired to know wliat juogress liad been made in this 
direction since the ailojitiou of a non-official re^olulioti on the sul'ject in hOo. He also 
wanted to know to what extent Indian tonnai.e had displa-ed Ihitish tonnage both 
in Indian waters and in overseas trade. I'oiiiling out that tla' Rhorc Award, which 
liad initiated the ]>olicy of mutual co-o| eration and ailjustmcnt, was due to exjure 
tliis ycjir, Mr. Sajuu j'leaded that, from this jxuut of view al>o, it was necessary to 
take stock of the situation. Among the steps re •ominended by Mr. Sapru U> achieve 
the end in view, were restuvation of the coastal trade lor Inaiaii ^^.i})ping• eoiicerns, 
the granting of a subsidy, and the fixation of maximum and iijiuimum rates ot 
freight. Rut lie regret I(mI that the (rovernment of India had lieeu (leba'ued from taking 
any action on the lines suiie<‘sted by the Commen ial discriminatiou clauses of the 
< lovernment of India Act. T]i(‘ mover also regretted that the < lovernment had dune 
nothing for Indian shipping when entering into a Iresii (lade agret'Dieiit with (Ireat 
Rritain. Concluding, lie rehnnHl to the inliTuational situation, and observed that the 
mercantile marine could always be rejanUxl as a stH*oml line of defence. 

Mr. H. Dow, Commerce Secretary, wlio spoke (ui behalf of the (lovernment, 
started by announcing that he was not going to 0 ]>j ose the resolution. He, 
however, regretted that the general burden of llie song was. that hitherto the 
(lovernment had done nothing to advance the interests of Indian eoiicerns, and 
cited the instance of the Scindia Steam Navigation Company which, from small 
beginnings, liad, during the last twenty years, Invome a poweiful comern. He also 
iM)inte<l out that (he (Toverninent had entirely Indianise<l r« rnitment to the Rongal 
rilot Service, which was a very important service. Mr. Dow furilier informed the 
Honso that the (Tovcrnmeiit had s}>ent over a quarter of a erore of nipws on the 
“Dnflerin” since its institution, to iwovide facilities for training Indian cadets, 
'rnrniug to the complaint that Rritish shipping concern> were not emjdoying an 
adeipiatc number of Indian cadets, Mr. Dow remarked that ii ap'iieared as if Indians 
were not being traine<l for the Indian Mercantile Marine. How could any one reason¬ 
ably cx]>e(.’,t, he asked, that Rritish Comjmnies, whieli were tlireatenexl to he ousted 
from the field >vith the development of the Indian Mercantile ^Marine, would take on 
Indians cadets, and thus in a way contribute to their own exi)iilsioii ? Nevertheless, 
Rritish eoncerns had tried to help*the formation of the Indian Mercantile Marine by 
taking cadets from the “liutlerein". 

Kcferring to tiie tigreernent between the Scindia Com]>any, and two Rritish 
companies, Mr. Dow said, that it would stxni come to an eiut, and if the narties 
eoneerncii met each other in a spitit of eo-oneralioii, they would be able, he lioped, 
to evolve an agreetl j>lan without requiring tlic assistance of tlie (Tovernment. The 
new agreement might give Indian companies some share in the overseas trade. It 
was no use (TOvernment fixing the fare, as it was ditfieult, nay, practically imj>os- 
siblc, to enforce it and ensure that it was not altered in some way or other. He 
regrettod that there was no hope of the (Government granting any subsidy to Indian 
shipjiing concerns ; nor could the CTOvernment reserve coastal tratlie for them under 
the provisions of the 1935 Constitution Act. 

Power to Withhold Teleorams 

Mr. Hosaain Imam next withdrew his resolution, which asked for repeal of the 
Indian Telegraph Act, and the rules made under it in respect of the censoring or stop- 
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})afie of mcsHaftCH. i\Ir. Puckle, Home Seoretury, in this connection, exnlaincfl that the 
power vested in (iovernincnt by the Telegraph Act had very rarely oeen exercised 
by the (lovcrnniont. In regard to the power vested in the telegraph ofticers l)y telegraph 
rules, the Horne St3cretary ]>ointcd out that in almost every case, the telegraph 
authoi'ities consulted the civil authorities of the idacc before taking any action. Tire 
civil aiitliorities, however, only tendered arlvice, and the responsilrility for witli- 
holding a nu'ssage entirely reste<l with the Telegraph 1 )ef>artnient. In regard to 
refrrnd, it Avas given, if a])}>lied for in case a message was witliheld under the 
Telegraph Act. 

Tnticstate Succession Among Pausis 

The (^)uncil then passed, with two amendments, both rnove<l l)y I he mover, Mr. 
M, N, palal's liill to amend the Indian Succession Act in respecl rrf inleslate 
Kuccessioir among Parsis. Tire House then adjourned. 

CEit riEiEn Finance Ihi.i. Disc ussed 

25th. MARCH : The Council of State held the briefest sitting of the session this 
afternoon. It sat for exa^Gly seven minutes, <luring whiclr tlrf' ('hair read tw<r 
messages from the (Jovernor-Ceneral. In one His Excellency had staled that the 
Legislative Asseml)lY had faibnl to ]»ass the Finance Hill in the lorm recotunuaided 
he certirnMl that the ]>assage of the Hill was essential to the interests 
of British India and laid i-ccornmended to the Council to pass the Hill in the re- 
(oniinend(?d hu'm. 1 In* Hill was laid on the table of the ('oumdl and copii's wck! 
distrduitcMl to tlie memlrers after Avhich the Cdiair announced that it will be taken ui) 
for consideration and passage on Tuesday the 28th instant. 

28th. MARCH The recommendc'd Finance Hill came uj> for considca-ation in the 
Ct>nncil of State to-day. Mr. A. J. Paittrnan, Sc<‘retary of tire Finance Department, 
moved that the Hill be taken into consideration. He eN|>laine(l tlie rinMimstances 
under which the Hill had come before the House in a ie<onrmended form. He said 
that the ('ouncil was familiar Avith the jrrovisions of the Hill as Ihev luid already 
been explained in detail in his Budget s])ecch. 

Rat Bahadur Ramsarajt Das. Leader of the Opposition, took a strong exception 
to the metlnxl of certification us<hI in the laise of the Finance Hill. He said that 
certification Avas a measure provided oidy for omergc'ncies and slrould not have been 
made a normal feature, as had been the case for the last five years. He asertcxl that 
estimates in the Budget avitc u nderestimaUxl and protested against the doubling of 
duty on foreign cotton. He announcc<l that he and his ])arty Avould not take })art in 
the discussion of the Hill, for, in his opinion, (iovernment should have given some 
considei-ation to vicAVS exi)rcssed by the non-otlicial members of the (Vaitral 
Legislature. 

Hon. Mr. Ramdas Panfuln, Leader of the Congress Party, opjxised the Hill and 
said that it Avas a black record for the Finance Bill to have been certified for the 
last, five yeai'B. It was useless for them to ])articij>»te in the discussion on the 
Bill as it Avas not open to them to make any changes in it. He claimed that it 
\yas never the intention of the framers of the constitution that mctlnKls of certifica¬ 
tion should be used so often. ‘‘It is the negation of democratic princijdes and the 
least we can do is to dissociate ourselves from the passage of the Bill.” 

Replying to the debate, Mr. A, J. Raisman, Finance Secretary, said that he did 
not proyiosc to traverse the i>olitical arguments on the basis of Avliich certain ])arties 
had dociderl to refrain from participating in the debate. The Finance h'Ccrelary 
challenged the accuracy of the statement made by Lala Ramsaran Das that lOO.OHt) 
tons of Java sugar Avere already float. Turning to the statement made by Mr. Hos- 
sain Imam that the institution of the Reseiwc Bank had le(l to a fall in* the iirotits 
which the Government formerly made for currency, Mr. Raisman said that it was 
a tribute to the integrity and impartiality of (iovernment policy. They had establish¬ 
ed a more or less autonomous currency authority and they are content to rei’cive 
from it a certain share of the profits which it made. It was true that tlie profits 
were lower than what accrued to Government when they were themselves the currency 
authority. But he claimed that the resulting advantages far outweigheM the loss to Central 
revenues. As regards the criticism of the exchange ixilicy of the Govemment, Mr. 
Raisman pointed out that the effect of the policy often avoeated by the critics of (Govern¬ 
ment would be to raise five or six crores from extra taxation to meet the increased 
expenditure which it would entail. 
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The Houne ])asrto<l the F'itianec Bill, in the form re(’-omniendefl by the Govcrrior- 
peneral by 27 votes to 12, the Muslim Ijeaguc Party remaining neutral. The C'onn' il 
then adjourned till 30lh. March. 

30th MARCH :—T]ic Council of State passed by 28 votes to 10 the motion 
that the Indo-British 'J'rade Agreement be approved. The Council thereafter adjoiirn- 
ed till 4th. April. 

Foiieioners’ Reoistratjon Bill 

4th. APRIL ; -The Council to-day took into consideration and passed the Bill for 
the registration of foreigners in British India as passetl by tlie Assembly. Mr. 
Pucklo, Home Secretary, introducing the Bill and moving consideration of tfie Bill, 
explaiiuyl the salient features of the Bill. He pointed out that the Government did 
not intend to burden the Provincial Govts, aiul the otHcials concerned with register¬ 
ing the 3<KVK)i) Nepalese, the Afghans and between r>(),0fX) and bOO.OJO 

nationals of other contiguous countries who were resident in India. Nor did they 
intend to a)it)ly tlie provisions of the Act to British subjects not domiciled in the 
United Kingdom. ^Mr. Sapni sup|)orted the Bill but at the same time uplield the 
amended definition of the term “foreigner.’’ Mr. Pantulu, who also 6uoi>orted the 
Bill, explained that though it was not entirely satisfa-tory, it would provide a future 
Government which was responsible to the legislature with powers which the present 
Government was !iot abh' to usc. Rei>lying, Mr. Pucklc said that the Government regard- 
(‘d with syinjiathy the objectof the change in the definition of foreigners, but he would 
]>oint out that this Bill was not intcndtNl as a retaliatory measure. Thev had other 
means, he said, of retaliation for slighting treatment of Indian nationals. 

The House ])asse<l the Bill without division. Tlic Council then adjourned. 

I'liE Tariff Bill 

11th. APRIL : -The Tariff Bill relating to magnesium chloride, paper and paiier 
pulj>, silk and silken goods and broken rice, as passetl by the Assembly, w'as intro¬ 
duced l)y Mr. Doiv, Commerce Secretary and passed wuth an aTlRhidment. Mr. Dow, 
introducing the hill, announccHl that the aiiKmdment which he would move at the 
next stage of the hill was the result of a comi>romise reachcxl in the Assembly 
with regard to the duty on w(3<j(l pulp. The Government had accepted that the duty 
should l>e })roteclive hut his amendment provided that the tariff should he 25 iier cent, 
advalorcm or Rs. 30 whichever was higher. 

The motion for (‘onsideration of the hill having been adopted, Mr. Dow moved his 
amendment. By an amendment carried against the Government in the Assembly 
the duty had been raised to Rs. ;15. 

Mr. Pnntulu, op]>osing the amendment, said that the Council was not informcHl how 
the Government ha<l reached a com])romise with the OjUKisition on the Assembly. 
Lula Ramsiir(ui. Das sui)ported ^Ir. Bantiilii while Mr. Hossain Imam felt that the 
amendment was in the interests of the proilnccr and consumer. Mr. Dow re])lying 
said that it was understood that when the bill was returned with this amendment to 
the Assembly it would be accepted. Mr. Dow strcsseil that the Government were 
satisfied that the duly of Rs. 30 was qiiie adequate to give i>rotection to wood pulp 
industry over the next seven years. 

The araciulmcat and the bill were then passed without a division. The House 
then adjourned. 

Coal Mines S.^fepy Bill 

14th. APRIL : -Mr, M, S. A. Hydari, laihour Secretary, moved consideration of 
the Bill to make further provision for safety in (‘oal mines, as passed by the 
Legislative Assembly. 'Idle mover quoted facts to illustrate the nceii ami urgency of 
the measure. It was estimated in 1930, he said, that there were 47 fires in 29 different 
collieries. It was now estimated that the number of fires in 50 collieries had risen 
to 74. These firCvS <*onstitiited a source of grave danger, not only to the mines in 
which they ragoil but also to adjoining mines. Explaining the two main provisions 
of the Bill, namely, enforcement of stowing in the interests of safety and the levy 
to assist in paying for it, Mr. Hydari replied to the critieism that me recommen¬ 
dations of the Coal Mines Committee had been accepted by the Government only 
in part. He referred in this connexion to a statement made m the Ixiwer House in 
reply to a Question relating to the action taken by the Government on the rej'oramcn- 
dations of the Coal Mines Committee, and pointed out that 17 out of 29 recommenda¬ 
tions of the committee had idready been carried out by the Government, and the 
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remaining 12 were uiuler ( onsideralioii. Therefore, he did not think that the crilieipm 
that the (Government had slept over the rcpi)!! of the Coal Mines Committee was 
valid. 

Mr. Hu lari, replying- to the debate, after Mr. Ram<his Pantulu and Mr. P. N. 
Sapru had spoken, said that the eritie.isms \v(M-o based on two assumptions that, the 
(Tovcriiment ha(l not {!;onc far cnonj^h in the Ihll, and seeondly, that it had not f;iven 
elfeet to several recommendations of the local mining report. 'J'he Hill was tlu^ tirst 
comprehensive step to\vards implementing; the recommendations of the report, but 
that did not close the door on further action. As a matter of fa-’t. as soon as the 
scheme for sand-sow'ing’ w’as siiceessfully launched, the (Jovernment would take up 
the (picstion of other recommendations of the rejHnl. ile stron;;!}’ repudiat(‘d the 
sap:j^estion that the (h)vernmcnt were under the intlnence of coal mining;' interests. 

The 1 louse then took u|) consideration of the clauses of the Hill and Mr. Sapru 
moved an amendment to }>rovide for nomination by tlie (Jovernmeut of a represen¬ 
tative of the enijiloyees on the Stowin;^ Hoard. 'I'he objtvt of the Hoard was the 
safety ot the workers and the w^orkers should, therefore, l)e represenU‘d. 

Mr. Hi/dari, wdio opposed the amendment, ]>ointed out that ^Ir. Saprn ha<l said 
that the Government had ;;iven representation on the H»oard to the non-co-oja'ratin^ 
associations, but he observed these thn*e assoi-iations rei'iesented the entire industry. 

The amendment was rejevted without a division. Aftc'r brief s]>eeehes by Mr. 
P<nnd(it> Pautulu and iMr. Hydari on the motion for the passage of the Hill, the 
measure was passiMl without a di\ision. 

17th. APRIL:—The (\)un-il dispostvl of tour bills to-da\, all of wliich were 
esvrried without division. Tluw wen', a Hill to ])rovide for continuaii'M' for a lurtln’r 
]U'riod of 2 years protection conferred (»n the Snaar Industry in Hihish India as 
passf^l by the Le^rislative Assembly; Hill to ameml further the Indian IVaial Code 
of (.hrrninal Hrocedure, 1898, as passed by the la*^islative Assembly and the llill to 
reconstitute and imau-poratc the (.'ommittee constituted uiuk'r tiie Indian Soft Coke 
Cess Act of 1929, as passed by the la^^iislativc Assembly. 

CkktifieI) Tariff Him. Hasshd 

18th. APRIL The Council Iield its last sittinir of the session to-day to 
pass the certified Tariff’ Hill. The (’ommerce Secretary, Mr. //. Dow, movini;' 
the consideration of the Hill said that it was designed to Riv(> eflect to tin; 
]>rovisions of the Indo-British Trade .\,e;reement, wdiich hail already been a))proved of 
of by the Council. 

Pandit Hirdaijnath Kunzru opjK)sed the motion and in doin^ so ehaived the 
(Toverninent for breakini;- their solemn plt^li^es Riven to the Assembly during the last 
si.\ years. Lala Ramaarandas endorsed the seniinnaits expresstnl by Handit Ktinzru. 
Mr. P. N, Sap^u remarke<l that Mr. Dow' had made a very brief opening sjhm’cIi 
because he realised the weakness of his ease. The (i(»vernmen( of India were, Mr. 
Sainu said, determined to put the ARreement throiiRdi and in consnltiuR the 
Legislature they were merely enacting a farce. Mr. >Sapru, in conclusion, apj>eaI(Hl 
to Hindus and Muslims to sink their diflerences and woik together with greater 
unify for t he establishment of an (‘ffective S(‘lf-( Govern men t without which they 
could not hope to build up a stable economic system. 

The Council adjournr.d sine die niici ])assnig by 21 votes to II the certified 
Tarifl' Bill omlxHlying the Indo-British Trade Agreement, the Muslim League 
J’arty remaitiing neutral. 
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PdiiLir Accor NTH Committkk Repoiit 

The first day’s procetHlin^^s of the Imd^et session of the Assembly, hold at New Delhi 
on the ;Jrd. FEBRUARY 1939, ])i()vided somewhat varie<l fare—an uneventful question- 
hour, then an extnmiely lucid exposition by ^Ir. Sahjarnurti of the intricacies of the 
I’ublic Accounts Committ(H‘'s work aiid lastly Sir Thomas StevaiTs acceptance of 
the motion, after a heated diRate, for the appointment of a judicial trilninal enquiry 
into the recent railway disaster at JlazaribaKh. SiV A'. N. Sircar's Insurance Act 
Arnendinji I*ill wliich runs into IIT clauses ami Mr. (hjilvie's lUll to ensure discipline 
in th(‘ Royal Indian Naval Force were next introduced. An unfavourable re<?e]ition 
was accorded to the latter, e\<‘n at the first reatlin^ sta^e. The Governor-General 
disallowed, a few minutes previously, ]\lr. Asaf Ah's adjournment motion to protest 
against the composition and tia ms <»f ref(Tenee of the t^aiidhurst Committee, on the 
p:round that its discussion wouhl prove detrimental to the public interest. 

Mr. Satumnurti next discussed the Iteport of tlie Fublic Accounts Committee. He 
had a iirelimiuary em-ounier Avith the Finance Member rep^ardin^ the (government’s 
motion seekiipir the a])i>roval of the House for the ap]>ro])riation of nearly 121 lakhs 
three years aj^o towards tiie payment of certain temporary loans out of the Railway 
I><‘i>reciation Reserve Ftonl. .Mr. Satyamurti’s objtH-tion, tliat it imiduxl unsound 
principle, Sn' James Griyg ai>oIoiietica*lIv bnislitMl aside since infallibility in estimating 
income and ex)»enditure he repardeil as iiujiossibic of achievement though he 
would not conccnle the point that undisposcil oi surpluses should be utilised for 
reduction of debts. 

Railway .Ai’iidents—Adj. Motiox 

Mr. Mohanlal Saxena next moved an adjournment of the House and said that 
thiTc had b(*en a unanimous demand for an inde]'endent (*nquiry into the accidents 
at F. I. Railway and he had hopixl that the (Jovernment would a]*]H)int such an 
enquiry commiittx* before the Assembly met to-day. The accidents, he said, had 
crealeif a fwlinji of iiistH iiiity amonpst the tiavelliim ]mblic and would have serious 
repercussions on railway receipts. Referrinp^ to the discussion in the Council of State, 
Mr. Saxena said that he as a layman was not ]»re}'ared to believe that a heavy enpine 
could jump over dO feet. It was in the best interests of the Covernment and the 
railway administration to apj'oint a committee. Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi, in a 
fighting' speech, charged the ('ommuniction Member and the Railway Boaid for eallous- 
iK'ss in that none of them went over to see thinps for themselves on the spot but 
left the whole thin^ to the general manager, who, he said, was a lerson in the 
|»osition of an accused. Sir Thomas Stewart, s} caking with obvious emotion, 
denied the charge of callousness and jjointed to much circumstantial evidence in 
favour of the sabotage thwiy the scene of the accident generally being high, the 
embankment near the culvert and the time being late at night and the technique 
in all cases being sus]«iciously similar. Rut a judicial tribunal he agreed to appoint 
as soon as the personal and terms of reference had been decided uj'on. The House 
laissed the motion without division. 

India’s w^miDUAWAL fkom Leaoue 

4th. FEBRUARY The Assembly had non-official resolutions on the agenda 
to-day. The lirst of these moved by Mr T. S. A. (;A«e//tar recommended that im¬ 
mediate steps should be taken to give iioliec of India’s intention to withdraw from 
the Ijeague for the reasons, among others, that the League had faile<l|to implement 
the provisions of Article XVI of the (.’ovenant against Covenant-breaking members 
of the League. Mr Chettiar said that never had the Ix^ague failed more grievously 
in its puriiose than in re(*ent years and referred to the ease of Abyssinia, Spain and 
China. He argued that India paid ten lakhs to the League annually and got very 
little return. 

Three amendments were moved. The first was moved by Mr. Joshi seeking 
to substitute in place of Mr. Chettiai’s resolution, another expressing India’s 
dissatisfaction with the failure of the League on major political issues and recom- 
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mcndiiip: that India should i)ut forward before the liCagiic projiosals for making it 
a better and more edwtive instrument to aecomplisli its aims and for India’s more 
efleetive participation in its work and also recommending that India should take 
steps to s(H‘ure acceptance of her ])ropo8al8 by the League. Sir Raza AH moved the 
second amendment that unless the agree<l to reduce India’s contribution to 

L\)t),0()0 francs with ctlecd from 1941 India should give notice of withdrawal. Mr. 
Abdul Qaiyum by a third amendment wanted to adtl anion^ the reasons for 
withdiawal that Great Britain followed atj utterly wrong ])olicy in ralestine in 
contravention of Article XXII of the C’ovcnant and in disregard of Indian 
feelings. 

During discussion, Mr. AvanashiH?igam had an easy task iii pointing out the nu¬ 
merous failures of the League and found consalerable Hup|K)rt in Sir N. N. Sircar's 
outsj)oken comment at the last session of the lA‘ague dcliuing India’s attitude. Mr. 
N. M, Joshi and later Mr. James and Sir Abdul Haniid— uW rcfcrnjd to the 
valuable work of the IjCague in economic sjhere when the world reconstruction on 
the basis of international collaboration must take ])lace if India believed in the 
League ideals making a worthy contribution. Sir Raza AH viewe<l the ])roblem 
somewhat ditlerciitly ; association with the licagne, he recognised, was usefid, but he 
rettkoned the ]u*csent cost too great. With considerably reduced (‘ontribution which 
Mr. Spence i)ointed out from the Government side, would mean a reduction from 
torty-ninc to seven or eight units in the League ex]KMiditure he recommende<l 
Btayiiig in, but not otherwise. Mr. Abdul Qaiyum talked on Palestine as one of the 
many reasons for the witlnlrawal, which Sir Yaviui Kban admitted, cumj)ell(Hl the 
Muslims to vote for the resolution. He utiliseii the occasion for a slashing attack 
on Government’s Waziristan oiierations. 

Closure at this stage was acce])te<l by o7 to Id votes. Mr. Joshi's amendment 
was put and rejected by the same number of votes, the Congress and the Muslim 
League ])arties voting together. Voting on other amendments would take place on 
the next non-othcial day as the time came for the adjournment motion on Burma 
Avhieh was moved at 4-15 p. m. 

Adjofunment Motion on Btuma 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi next moved his adjournment motion and, in doing so, 
recalled his oi)]x>aition to the separation of Burma as it would adversely aflect a large 
number of Indians, jjarlicularly Indian Mussalmans who had setth'd there. Sir (ihuznavi 
also referretl to the assurances of his Majestj’s Government that the lives and interests 
of Indians w^ould be luoperlv safeguarded after sejiaration and asking what had become 
of that assurance, lie adiled, T am sure the whole might of the army, navy and 
air force would have beem turned to Burma if one Euroijean had been killed. The 
fact that the victims were Indians made tlie diHerence and left the (government of 
India cold.’ 

8ir Jagdish Prasad, in the course of his rc]>ly on ])ehalf of the Government, 
hopeil the position of Indians there could be safeguarded, by negotiations on the basis 
of goodwill. If the situation should continue to deteriorate the use of other weapons 
may be forced on the attention of the Government. The suggestion had addetl 
significance in view of Mr. Anaiitasayanam Iyengar’s definite statement that, after 
all, Burma took only 11 crores w'orth of goods from India against our imjxn-ts of 
‘JO crores and trade agreements could legitimately take into account other factors. 
The house warmly endorsed his argument that the interests of Indians, whether 
in Burma, Qeylon or Malay Htates could not be sacrificed without every efibrt 
being made on their behalf. This, following his revelation that a party is growing 
uj) in Burma believing in the eviction of Indians from the country by methods of 
violence, seemcrl a necessary reminder that tlie Government of India were not so 
helpless as the extremists in Burma believed, llie (lucstion of comiiensution, it 
seemed, had been taken up with the Se(;rctary of iState and that the Government 
of India’s offer of help the Burma Government in the shape of police and military 
assistance still stood though the latter so far had not accepted it. 

Among other notable speeches were those of Mr. James, Mr. Anantasaynam 
and Mr. Satyamurti-. Mr. James want^l tlie powers of the Agent widened so as to 
include all matters and apmealed to Sir Jagdish Prasad or Sir O, S Bajpai to go 
to Burma on behalt of the Government of ifidia. Mr, Anantasayanam thought the 
Burma Government had allowed the situation to get out of hand by allowing the 
press and youth leagues to preach anti-Iiuftan doctrines with impunity. 
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Income-tax Amend. Brr.L 

Cth. FEBRUARY :—The amendments made by the Council of State in the Income- 
tax Bill occupied most of the 8ittirj|>; of the Assembly to-day and assented with three 
amendments moved by Messrs. Santanam and Anantasayanam Ayyanyar which 
were acce))tcd by the (Tovernment. The Bill would be shuttle-coc ked to tlie Upper 
House again and from there to be passed into law. Sir James Origg, moving 
for its consideration, hopeni that the House would not be unduly alarmed 
by the long list of ampdments. He assured the House that they inlrocluced 
no new question of i)rincii>lc but mainly corrected the drafting mistakes. Some 
amendments were consequential to the changes made by the Assembly or carried 
out the undertakings given there. 

In the course of the consideration of clauses that followed, i\Tr. Sri Prakasa 
drew attention towards the need to imi)rove the amenities luovidcHl to income-tax 
otfices for the comfort of the assessces who were asked to a]>pear there with 
books for examinatioii. The exi>lanation of this ju'oeedure once given, to Mr. 
Sii Prakasa by an olUcer was that that oflicer wanted to discover by comparison 
the entries in the book relating say to payments to doctors or lawyers with the 
books of those doctors or lawyers. This, Mr. iSri Prakasa said, was inquisitorial 
proceeding and unnecessary. Messrs. Lalchaiid Navah at and Badri Duti Pande 
associatecl themselves with the demand for the im])rovement of income-tax otlice. 
Bir James (Jrigg e\i)lainerl that much of what seemed harassment to assessces 
was really explainable by the exjjcriencc of the department that if the returns 
sent by the assessces were not scrutinised the revenues stood to lose as much 
as 30 ]>er cent. Steps, however, had been taken against undue hardships or 
carelessness, liegarding improvement of amenities, Bir James (irigg said that 
this meiint money and if the Bill juoduccil all the money ex})ec*ted of it then 
some more amenities could be j)rovided. 

INDIAN MFJU'HANT SHIPPING AmEND. BiLL 

The House then took up further consideration of the Bill to amend the 
Indian Merchant Bhipping Act moved in the earlier session by Bir Mohammad 
Zafrullah to regulaiise the institution of jwovident fund scheme for seamen 
ofliccrs intnxluced by the Bcindia Bteam Navigation Comjmny and the British 
India Bteam Navigation Company. Sir Mohammad ZafaruLlah Khan, rei>lying, 
Haiti that there was no dispute about the })rovisions of the present Bill 
but certain suggestions were made about some as])ects of such schemes which 
shoidd be borne in mind by the Government when ap})roving them. He was, 
however, unable to give the i>ositive assurances demanded by Mr. Joshi because 
of the desirability of starting some schenn's in order to make a desirable 
beginning. But, he added, the suggestions made would he borne in mind by the 
Government. The Bill was then jassed by the House. 

Insurange Act Amend. Bill 

The House next agreed to Bir N. N. Sircar s motion for reference to a select 
committee of his Bill to amend the Insurance Act. The Bill was introduced on 
the oi)cning day of the session on Feb. 3. Messrs. A Chettiar, Anantasayanam 
Iyengar and S. Santanam, in supjwting the motion, referre<l to a number of 
})oints to which the select committee should in their view give its attention such as 
the tlraft rules jjrei)ared under the Act, the exemption given to marine insurance 
business from provisions regarding keeping of account books and the evasion of 
provisions restricting the percentage of commission payable to insurance workers. 

Jail Reform Bill 

A strong demand for jail reform was made in the course of the debate on Bir 
R, M. Maxwell's motion for reference to a select committee of the Bill to amend 
the Indian Penal Ckxle and the Criminal pnxH'durc Code in order to alter the 
punishment prescribed for habitual oflendei'S such as counterfeiters of notes and 
coins from simple imprisonment of either description. The House passed the motion. 

The Naval Discipline Bii.l 

Moving the Indian Naval Reserve Forces Discipline Bill, Mr. Ogilvie, 
Defence Bercetary, stated that the Bill and its objects were short and simple. 
He briefly narrated the history of Royal Indian Navy and explained the classes 
to which the Bill would ap])ly. The first of these, namely, the Royal Indian 
Fleet Reserve consisted of the ratings who had served their time in the Royal 
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Indian Navy and had rrtired on diHchar‘>:c or pension and would correspond 
to Army Hescrvc. The second, namely, the Royal Indian Naval Reserve would 
corresixuid to the Royal Naval Reserve of the United Kingdom and would consist 
of olliccrs and men who had followed sea as a \)rofossion. The Royal Indian 
Naval Volunteer Rcserv(‘s in the United Ivinji:dom and its counteri'ftvt in India 
was the Army in India Res(*rve Otlicers. These mem would be drawn from 

amateur enthusiasts and those mercantile mariners who would like to liave naval 
training'. The main ])urpose of the Bill, continued Mr. Oj^ilvie, was to brinj:: these 
classes under the Indian Naval Discipline Act. The second ])urpose was to 

]U’ovide sanction to comoel reservists to obey summons. The Bill w’ould coiTes]K)nd 
closely to the Reserve Forces Army Act barring a few tliHerences. Mr. Ogilvic 
then explained the provisions of the Bill. 

Mr. Bhuldhhni Desai ]>ointed out that by jiassin^i; the Act of lOdl the 

Asseml)ly had merely created a Navv which it could not re<i:ulate and on whos{‘ 
funds it had no ri^ht to vote. The ele<*t(Hl representatives in that House took 
their stand on this principle and vote<l ajiain^t the Bill then. The ])resent Bill 

represented the second sta^e of a more insidious character in the (Jovernment’s 

])ro.Siramme. How daneerous extension of ]K)wers was intended in the Bill would 
i)e clear from the fact that whereas in the orif^inal Act any ])crson whose name 

wa^’ l>ut on the reserve list eonid refuse to serve if he felt tliat such refusal 

would be in his country’s interest, the ]>rescnt Bill ])enalised such refusal by 
two years’ imprisonment. It also sought to penalise refusal to undei’iio traininjji; 
with a fine of J?s. 200. This was redneinji: the reservist ]»osition to conscript. 
He remembered that Sir .John Anderson in a recent speech in Enjzland had 
stated that the best way of preventin'*- conscription was for evany able-boditnl 

man and woman to otter himself or herself lor enlistment. That mifrlit be all 
riiA'ht in England but not India. Mr. Desai had not concluded when the House 
rose for the day. 

Ad.t. Motions Disallowed 

7th. FEBRUARY :—The President announced disallowance by the Governor- 
General of two adjouruDivnt motions, one by Mr. T, S. A. Chettiar on training 
in aviation ^iven at India’s ex]*ense to Afj^han studcaits, and the other by Mr. 
Abdul Qaiyuvi on the (ioveinnn*nt’s refusal to consult the House on the report 
of the Ghatfield ('ommittei*. TJie President also announccKl that the' adjourn¬ 
ment motion on the non-inclusion of an Indian Muslim representative in the 
J’alestine Conference had been disallowed by the Governor-General. 

The Navai. Dis(ui*link Bill (contd.) 

C’oncludiniJ!; his unfinished sj)ee{‘h, Mr. Bhulnhhai Desai declared that they 
were not prepared to incur another unanticipated ex])enditure which may be 
incurred from time to time on the {i'lound that India’s coast line tvas extensive. 
It would be acceiitinj; the burden for maintaining the British Emi)ire, at least 
the eastern ixirt of the British Empire safe from aggression. Anotlier ground 
of o])poHijig the measure, said Mr. Desai, was the Hnanner in which the House 
was l)cing treated in Defence matters. As a recent exami>le he referral to the unsatis- 
fachny replies given to the qiu*stion of Afghans being trained in India and the dis¬ 
allowance by the (iovernor-Geneial of an adjournment motion on the same 
subject this morning. The Bill, he warned, was fraught with dangers so far as 
the exijonditure was concenuHl and was fraught with ])oli(*iea on which the House 
had no control nor j ower to go into merits. 

Mr. Boyle, of the Euro]>eun Group, pointed out that the Bill was a simple 
one exclusively dealing with the discipline of Indian Naval Volunteer Forces 
and was in no way imjunging the general policy. He said that the only issue 
was whether India reepured naval volunteers and if volunteers were forthcoming 
they must be disciplined. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutta felt that while the title of the Bill was apparen¬ 
tly innocuous its real objetd was the creation of an additional personnel as 
outlined in the statements and objects. He op\>oscd the Bill which he said was 
a deep laid scheme to YO\)e in an unwary legislature. 

Mr. dinnah traced the history of the Navy Bill from 1927 when it was 
brought up and rejected by the Assembly. It was again brought up in 19d4 
when the House passed it, though a large body of members had opposed it. 
The opposition then was based on ^ ground that Indian Legislature had 
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no voice on the control of the Navy, finanrial or otherwise, but only ha<l the 
])rivilcfz;e of paying for it. That objection reinaincfl even now as strong as ever. 
Apart from the objection that the Naval forces remained under the control of 
the Admiralty and the British Government, it was expected that the Goverrnnent 
would firstly create those forces and place the wnole scheme of rules before 

the House and then bring a Bill to luovide for the disci])line of the forces. 

Mr. .linnah divlared that it was only this (h)veriiment that <‘Onld a-t like this 
and that it was ofdy this country where it could act like this. 

Mr. Ogilvir, Defence Secretary, in a brief rejdy, sai<l that fjom the general 

tenor of speeches the result of tlie del)ate, as far as the; members of the Opjtosition 
were concerned, must be taken to be a forgone (Mmclusion. However, he. wouhl 
attempt to reply to the criticisms on the merits of the Bill, tibjection had l)een 
voiced against the rule-making ])owers being given by the Bill to the central 
Government. The rule-making powers, he p«unte.l out, were an executive function 
and th(*refore in the hands of the executive of the Government. It was not j>ossible 
that the (Jovernment would make use of those powers to cn^ate new otlences and 
new I'linishrnents. The rule making j-oweis could only Iw' used to a 3 )]>ly in detail 
the seA'tions of the Bill and he could not gi\c to the House in advance miles which 

had not been made. It lead been stated that the Bill intended to iiipwess Oii the 

worM with enormous masses of reserves in India. He explained tliat the pro]>osals 
regarding the four classes of reserves for which provision was ccmtainml in the Bill 
and said that altogether they anticipatml that 1‘)<K) or ]b(,H) reserves could be built 
up in h) or I'i years. This number would not jnsdfy the desv-ripiion of enormous 
inasses of reserves and the British em]>ire must be in a ]>ercanous condition inde<‘d 
if it counted U])on th(‘se lb<X) reservists to impress the world. As for the criticism 
(hat the Bill was all piuialtii's and nothing else and that discipline should coniij 
after the forces were created, Mr. Ogilvie said (hat all (hat the Bill inlendml to do 
was to bring the reserves iimler the Ind'an Naval Discijdine Act. Nothing more 
was intend(‘d and nothing more was wjuited. The Goxernmenl had full authority 
to raise n'serves under the (Toveiument of India Act and it was not raising ihe.se 
reserves that were sought to be }>rovided in the Bill but oidv their dis^-ijdine. 
As regards the charge of non-c(K)]»eration with tiie (Opposition, .\Ir. Ogilvie thought 
that some of those who had made the charge were a little dillicult to co-o]»eratc with. 

Mr. Ogilvtc's mol ion Avas jmt to vote and rejectcKl by 50 to 15 votes. 

PuRLic A(’(’oi:nts (.’omm. Bepokt (lON ri).) 

When tlic House resume<l discussion on (he Public Accounts (\)mmittce 
re|K)rt, Mr. B. Das gave instances showing that the House was being kept in ignora¬ 
nce about extravagant it.ems of ex|>euditure. He ojiimHl that tluTe Avas a distinct 
encroachment on the rights and ])rivilegcs of the auditor-general and ellbrts Avere 
being made to rixluce the control exercised by this otlicer. 'The niemlicrs of the 
llonn; (lepartment, Mr. Das said, came un])reparcd to the committee. He could not 
understand the reason for this as at ])reseut this dej.artment had nothing to do 
barring the adininistratioti of Ajmer-MerAvara, Delhi, Andamans and Nicobars. Yet 
he found the ollicials conccrued ajipearing Avithout even reading the relevant adminis¬ 
tration reports. 

Mr. Pamsay Scott concerned himself Avith the i)ortions of ltH6-37 rejKirt 
dealing Avith Railways, Post, Telegrajihs and Civil Aviation department. Referring 
U) the loss of 12—15 lakhs yearly in the Telegraph dejiartment, he said, if this loss 
brought doAvn the cost of press telegrams this loss may be said to be a service of 
the ])ublic. and therefore iusiifiable. Dealing Avith the Civil Aviation department, Mr. 
Scott, hoped that flying clubs in India, thougli originally started for sport, would be 
used as a basis of foundation of Air l^Mrce reserve and help in the defence of India. 
He also Avanted the Government of India to take interest in gliding. He also wanted 
the centre to lead in industrial development of India. 

CoAJ. Mines Safety Bill 

8th. FEBRUARY The safety in coal mines was the objective of a Bill introdm ed 
in the Assembly to day by 8ir Muhammad Zafrullah. The Government of India, 
is was stated, ap\x)inted a eommiU.ee, known as the C3oa\-mining Committee in October, 
193(5, to inquire into the methods of extracting coal underground in Bengal, Bihar 
and the Ontral Provinces and report on the measures Avhich should be taken to 
swure the safety of workers to prevent an avoidable waste of coal. The committee 
advocated the adoption of stowing, ». e., filling with sand or other incombustible 
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material the H[iaee left by the extraetion of eoal to start with in the nre;i8 where, 
there is an urfient and imme<Uate danjiicr of life or an urgent danger of a substan¬ 
tial loss of coal. The committee reeommendcil that a ecss of eight annas per ton on 
eoal including soft coke and twelve annas jKir ton on hard coke should be inr[M)sod, 
to be used mainly to defray the cost of stowing. 

Wkiohts and Measures Bilj. 

Sir Muhammatl Znfrullah introdncctl the second Bill designed to standardize 
weights throughout British India. The statement of the objcH-ts and reasons states 
that tile (pjestion of prescribing a scale of standard weights and measures throughout 
British India has been under the consideration of the (lovernment from time to 
time. The constitutional ]K)sition is that according to item ol in tlic federal legis¬ 
lative list in the seventh sche<lidc of the Government of India Act, VX\~\, the 
<*entral tlovernnient is resjionsible for the establishment of standards of weiglus, 
wliile the ]>rovincial (lovernments are concerneil with weights and measures, far 
as concerns weights, therefore, it is for the central Government to ])n‘scrib(‘ the 
standards. 'I'he enforcement and use of weights, basi'd on th(‘ses standjirds, is a 
matt(‘r for tlie juovincial (fovernment. Tlie desirability of establisliing standards of 
weights has lately been constantly ]u*essf*d u])ou the (Jovernmeut of India and some 
ju’ovinces are leportcil to have tlieir Weiglits and ^Measures Bill ready for introduc¬ 
tion as soon as tlie central Act establishing stjuidars of weight has been jiassed. The 
Bill ac'cordingly has lieen prejiared for prescribing units of weights commonly used 
by railways and in commeree, viz, tola, seer and maund and also pound, ounce, 
hundredweight and ton. 

Child Lahoitu Bhohiiution Bill 

The third Bill introduccHl by Sir Muhammtrl ZafruJlah sought to iirohiliil the 
cm;doymcut of children under twelve in the following ocenpations : hidi-making, 
carpel-weaving, cement manufacture including bagging of (‘em(*nt, cloth })rinting, 
dy(*ing and weaving, manufacture for matches, cKjdosives, fireworks, mica-cuttiug ami 
splitting, shellac manufacture, taiuiing ami w'ood cleaning. The 0 (*cu}>afi(»i)S enume¬ 
rated have been selected hecause they are uidiealtliy or comnioidy afcompanie<l by 
CAjdoitation of child labour. The jwovinrial Governments, who have been consult.c<l, 
were given full |)ower to amend the schedule of occupations. 

PuBLir Ai’corxTs Committee’s Report (<X)NTI).) 

Mr. K. Santanam criticized the delay in carrying out the roi-ommendatious of 
the Public Accounts (Aunmittee. He gave three examides in whicli delay had 
oeeurred. Ten years ago a recommendation was made to take the eensns of fl\e 
Ecclesiastical depsirtmcnt. That eensns had not yet been conipile<l. Ap}>arently the 
Government were not willing to let the )>eoplc know the exact amount of the expen¬ 
diture on that ac('Ounl lest there he strong j>rote8ts. 

The Assembly approved the appropriation of lls. 121 lakhs actually made in 
I0d6-'17 from the railway surplus in that year for the repayment of temponiry loans 
taken from the railway de])reciation reserve fund. The President then adjourned the 
House. 

Muslim Divorc e Law Bill 

flth. FEBRUARY : —The Assembly took up to-day the considerstion of Mr. Kazmt's 
Bill to consolidate and clarify the ]>rovision8 of Muslim Law ndat.ing to suits for disso¬ 
lution of marriages by women married under Muslim Law and to remove doubts as to 
the effect of the renunciation of Islam by a married Muslim woman on her marriage 
tie. Mr. Kazrni made a brief speech in moving that the Hill, as rr]wtod by the 
Select Committee, be taken into (oneidcration. Both Mr. Kazmi and Mr. Azhar 
All, who supported him, regretted that the provision for a Muslim judge hi deal 
with divorce under this Bill was deleted by the 8elec‘t Committee. Mr. Azhar Ali 
pointed out that a Kazi was a necessary element for interpreting Muslim Divorce 
Law. Mr. Navalrai dealt with what appeared to him to be defects in the Bill, as 
it emerged from the Select Committee, and he wanted these ixnnts to be clarified. 
He also criticised the provision dealing with a^Kistasy in the Bill. Mr. Ahdnl 
Qayum felt that the Bill, as reported oy the Heletd Committee, was a better and 
clearer BilL On the question of having a Muslim judge to try such cases, he was 
of the opinion that; where no Muslim judge was available, it would be right to rely 
on the sense of fairness of non -Muslim judges. The hon. Sir Zafrullah Khan stated 
that he had very little to say at this fjtage on behalf of the Government. He had, 
on the occasion of reference to the^Bdect Committee, mentioned the difficulties, 
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whif^h would luive iniulc il, imiwHsihlo for the Government to support the Bill. But 
now thsit the Select (/oniniittee had removed these diflieulties, the Bill had the f^encral 
support of the (hjvcrnmcjit. 

Thi) House then passed the first reading of the Bill. 

Durinji; the detailed discussion on the provisions of the Bill, the House accepted 
Mr. Arunitasauanain Iifcvijar's amendment t-o delete, from amon^ the {^rounds of 
divorce, the sentence of imiu'isonrnent for two years and iqnvards on the husband 
if he failed to provide for the wife during this iieriod. 

An unex])ccted division after an hour and a half’s debate marked the 
afternoon discussion on the Bill which took place on an amendment moved 
by Sifcd Mtirtazd Sahib Baha<liir, who sought to exclude from the ^[rounds of 
divorce the ri^dit of a Muslim woman to repudiate a marria'AC performed by her 
father durinjz: her minority. The mover, who was suniKirted by Sijul Ghulani Bhik 
Nairaraj, urp:cd that normally the father would not i)c a party to a marria; 2 ;c which 
would be detrimental to the interests of the ^irl. The amendment was opi>osed by 
a number of s))cakers, wIkj cited instances where fathers had acted aj^airist the 
interests of their daui^hters for pecuniary or other ^ains. The amendment was 
])resseti to a division and lost by 37 votes to 13, votinjz; bcini^ free. 

The House next acc epted two amendments by Syed Murtaza Suhih, l)y which 
the clause relating to repudiation by a woman, of a niarria.irc performed by her 
father or e:nurdian during her minority, was altered so as to enable the woman to 
repudiate before her ei;Li;hti*enth year a marria;;e that tcxik i>lacc lieforc her fifteenth 
year. Mr. Lalchand Navalrai's amendment t-o delete the clause, by which conver¬ 
sion to a faith other tlian Islam would not oixjratc to dissolve marriay;e, was 
rejected, while Mr. Santanam's amendment, which ])rovidLHl that, after such renuncia¬ 
tion or conversion, the woman wouhl be enabled to obtain a dissolution of her 
marria^;c on any of the grounds of divorce ])rovided in the Bill was accepted. 

Earlier, Bhai Pannanand attempted to introduce, amonj^ the grounds of 
divorce, renunciation of Islam or conversion to a faith other than Islam. The 
amendment was op|)osed by Sir Zafrullah Kkau, wdio explaineil that, if it could be 
])roved in a court of law that this was a recognised ground for divorce, the ix)int 
raised by Bhai Barmanamrs amendment was covcrcnl by the last of the grounds of 
divorce in the Bill namely, “any other ground which is recognised as valid for the 
dissolution of marriages under Muslim J^aw”. When the House adjourned detailed 
consideration of the < lauses had not concluded. 

India and Le:aguk of Nations 

10th. FEBRUARY The Assembly started to-day with a division which the 
0]>}Hisition wt)n on Mr. T. 8. A. ChettiaPs resolution asking for the withdrawal 
from the League of N.ations of India. Tlie resolution, with Mr. Abdul Qaiyunds 
amendment whi(‘h was passwl by ho to lo votes, ran thus ;— 

“This Assembly recommends to the Govcrnor-Gcncral-in-Conncil that immediate 
steps be taken undiu’ article 1 (3) of the Govenant of the League of Nations to give 
notice of India’s intention to withdraw from the League for the re^ison, among 
others, that the liCague has faikni to imidement the juovisions of article 10 of the 
Covenant against Covenant-breaking members of the League, and also for the 
reason that Great Britain has jicrsistcd in following an utterly wrong policy in 
regard to Palestine in contravention of article 33 of the Covenant and ojXin dis¬ 
regard of tile feelings of the Indiana in this matter.” 

INDO-BuRMA TuADK ( ltE(JULATION ) ORDER 

The Congress party’s resolution, recommending termination of the Indo-Burma 
Trade ( Regulation ) Order, 1937, was then taken up. Chaudhuri Raghubir Narain 
Singh moved it in a maiden eiiaich in Hindustani. The resolution ran as follows :— 

“The Assembly recommends to the Governor-General-in-Council tliat. notice be 
given on April 1, 1939, to the Governer of Burma for the termination of the Indo- 
Burma Trade (Regulation ) Order, 1937; steps l>e taken in consultation with 
the leaders of parties in the Assembly for the negotiations of a fresh trade agreement 
with Burma and any settlement that may be arrived at should be subject to ratification 
by this Assembly.” 

Chaudhuri Raghubir Narain declared that no elaborate arguments wore necessary 
to support the resolution which was self-cxplanatoi^. The present prosi^rous 
condition of Burma was lagely due to Indian cnteiTrisc, capital and labour. It was 
the misfortune of this country that wherever she sUkkI to gain a situation was created 
14 
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under which diBsensiona and intcrnceiric quarrcla aro=ie whu*h were detrimental to 
I ndian intcrcals. The existing conditions ofBiirmi were dis;!:racefiil and would not 
have been tolerated if British interests wore involved instead of Indian interests. 
India’s cxi^orts (o Biirm i totalled nearly Bs. 10 crores while ini'oorts came to Rs. 2.“) 
crores. If the imi)orts from Burma constituted the necessities of life their Hto))pa: 2 ;e 
would contril)aio to the sclf-sudiciency of India as far as those articles were 
concerned. 

Sir Mdiamrnad Zafrulla, rcidyln^ to the debate expressed considerable 
sympathy with the vicwi>oints to whhdi expression was ^iven by the su]q)orters of the 
resolution O lie two lines of argument advanced one was political and the other 
C’onomic. d'hc political field was one in which lie did not trespass because it did 
not belong to his department and because it had been discuss(‘d recently in the 
House. The recent develojmients in Burma revealed a dcL!;rec of deterioration in the 
relations between Indians and Burmans the cordiality of which he had been delif^hted 
to notice early in BKIG when he visiteil that country. He felt as much {i:rief and 
indignation as any other memlicr of the House. Ho added: ‘Wo must not, however, 
forjiiot that the relationshij) between Burma and India is not a tonijiorary one. All 
of us hope that what has recently ha]>poncd is an isolated instance of impulsiveness 
and excitability on the part of a section of the poojile. The Burmese ])eo])le are 
rather iminilsive but there is behind the ha]i]>cnine:s this lonjj, tradition of friendliness 
and cooperation. The speeches on this resolution have lieen siu h that nothin.e lias 
been said to make it more ditlhuilt than the restoration of friiMidly relations between 
the peoples. Dealing with the economic as])ect, Sir Mohammed /afrullah said that 
he thouc;ht that on the one hand it would not be denied, not even by Mr. .lann's or 
the Burmese ])eoj)lc, in that Burma ha<l done vany well indeed out of the trade 
arran{;ements. (Hear, hear). Yet the picture was not altoy,cther so blank on the 
other side. It was true tliat the balance of trade was heavily in Burma’s favour 
but out of the total trade amountiipe; to 2o crores, well over 20 crores l epresented the 
rice, ixjtrol, silver, and kerosene. "Hikinjj; the question of rice India's ])roduce of 26 
or 27 million tons was insnllicicnt for the ^rowin^ \H)j)ulation of the country. She 
was therefore com]xdlcd to imjiort about 1;^ million tons. Siiiiposin^ the 
duty of ei{;ht annas per cwt. was imposed the ])roceeds would be 11 crores. Who 
would ]>ay for this? It would mainly be iiaid by the same ])co)ile Avho prodwceil 
rice in this country and they would pay in order that the ]>rici; of their own rice 
should rise a little. He was not sayinji; that this was a conclusive anpiment but 
it would illustrate that the solution was jiot so easy as miyht, be imagined. “ The 
whole of this matter was under the active consideration of the (iovernment of 
India and I merely wished to emphasise in my observations the fact that it is 
not a Him]dc question but there are several aspects to be studied.” 

The resolution was passed without division.” 

Cut in Govt. Servant’s .Salaries 

Sami Venkatachelarn Chetty'a resolution, rcconimcndinc' a cut in Government 
servant’s salaries, was next jmssed by the Assembly without division after a Od-minutes' 
debate during!; which Sir James Origg in a two-minute^', rcjdy declined to define the 
Government’s attitude. The resolution asked that a cut in the salaries of above Ks. 
1(X) of all grades of em;)loyees in the Government of India be imposed with etrcct 
from Ajail 1, 1939. The House accepted Pandit Ladtshmikanta Maitra's amendment 
to restrict the cut in salaries of above Rs. 2(X). Idle resolution and the amendment 
when nut before the House were carried without division, the (iovernment remaining 
neutral. Idle Assembly then adjourned till the 13th. 

Railway Budget for 1930-40 

13th. FEBRUARY The railway estimates y>rescntcd by Sir Thomas Stewart 
in the Assembly to-day forecast for 1938-39 a surplus of 2.(35 crores against 
a surxdus of about 2^ crores originally estimated, and for ]939-I(t, a surplus of 
2.13 crores. The revised estimate of surplus on railways for 1938-39 is less than the 
actual surplus of last year by about | crorc. The decrease is due mainly to in¬ 
crease in working expenses. The total traffic receipts of State lines are expected 
to reach 9411 crores—about J crorc less than last year and 40 lakhs more than 
the original estimate. The total working expenses area little over 03 J crores inclu¬ 
ding 12^ croreef or depreciation, or about % crorc more than last year. The surplus 
of 2 crores will be paid to Central revenues^ It will fall short of the full contri^ 
bution by crores, The balance in the d^reciatipn fund will stand at 24i crores. 
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The bu(l{ji:ct cfltirnaie for 1939-dO aRSiimcs traflic rocci])tfl of 942 crorcR—10 
lakhs more than in the current year. The total workin^: expenses will amount to 
(VI j crores and will be 2 crorc more than in the current year. The balance of 
depreciation fund at the end of the year will be 30f crores. 

The p:roRB total works ])roj<rammc ifl 15 crores. Of this amount | crore is 
proposed to be B])ont on Sind Rit^ht Bank Feeders and Khadro Nawabshah 
kaiiwayfl. Rs. 5 lakhs for Rithoro Tando Mithakhan and Rs. 1 lakh for 
Kashipur Kalahari! Railways have also been ])rovidcd. The last two i)rojecta 
arc still iiiKier discussion with the inmincial (iovernments concerned. 
'I'rack renewals account for 4:| crores, bridge work for 2 crorc, other 
structural works for 3.^ crores, including about a crorc for purchase of South 
Bihar Railway, and rolling!; stock for 5 crores. The prof^ramme includes provision 
of about 2,()G0 general service wa^ions to meet increase in traffic demands, of which 
about 2,500 are broad ^ua^c general service wagons to be addetl to the pool. 
After making deductions, totalling 12 crores, from the above gross figure for certain 
credits and for reduction in stores balance and an allowance (2^ crores), based 
on ]iast experience for unforeseen delays in the exception of works or in obtaining 
HU]>]>lies, the net amount of the ])rogrammc is 11 crores. 

Sir Thomas Stewart stated that Government had decidcil to purchase the South 
Bihar Railway and the Hard war Dehra Railway, both of which were paying 
jiropositions. He also mentioned the purchase by two railways, the North-western ami 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta, of a substantial interest in two private limited 
companies running motor buses on roads in certain im]>ortant areas. 

Referring to the recent disasters on Indian railways, he said: 

I regret to have to record the occurrence of two major disasters in the year 
under review and however much we may be convinced that those disasters arose 
from circumstances not within our control, this in no way lessens our Reuse of 
horror, or detracts from our sYmi)athy with those who suffered. I do not wish to¬ 
day to enter ipton any controversial tojiics, but I would ask our critics, both inside 
this House and elsewhere, not to forget our past rccoid in rcsjiect of the safety of 
our railways. It is a psychological idienomenon not confined to India that a large 
scale disaster may in a moment destroy the public coiilidence built up over a long 
period of less eventful years. That conlidence once destroyed is most ditlieult 
to restore, and 1 wouhl ask that no unfair obstacle—I do not refer to legitimate 
criticism- l)c otfered to that most dilficult imxTss. I ventuie to think that there is 
no cause for ]'anic. He concluded with an exjuession of thanks to the whole of 
the railway stall' for their co-oi)eration in the administration of his department. 

The following table gives the essential figures of the Railway Budget:— 

[ In crores of 
Ruixjes J 





Accounts 

1937-38. 

Revised 

Estimate! 

1938-39. 

Budget 

1939-40. 

Gross Traffic. Receipts (State lines) 

95.01 

94.05 

94.75 

Working lOxpenses (including depreciation) 

(LM)4 

0:1.55 

04.25 

Net Receipts 

32.07 

:r.io 

30.50 

Net Miscellaneous Receipts 

—•05 

.23 

.59 

Net Revenue 

32.02 

31.33 

31.09 

Int. Charges 

29.20 

29.28 

28.90 

Surplus 

2.70 

2.05 

2.13 


The gross total wT)rks programme is 15 crores. 

Of this amount, 2 crore is ]>roi) 08 etl to be spent on vSind Right Bank Feenlers 
and Khadro Nawabshtdi Railways. Rs. 5 lakhs for Bithoro Tando Mithakhan and Rs. 
! 1 lakh for Kashipur Kalagarh R-ailways have also been provided. The last two pro¬ 
jects are still under discussion with the rrovincial Governments conceined. 
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Track renewals account for Ks. 42 crorcs, bridge work for Rs. 2 crore, other 
Btriictural works for Rs. ,‘IJ crorcs, including]: about a crore for purchase of South 
Bihar Railway, and rolling: stock for Rs. 5 crorcs. 

The programme includes ]>rovision of about 2,iiQ0 general service wagons to 
meet increase in tralhc demands, of which about 2,51X1 are broad gauge general 
service wagons to be added to the pool. 

After making deductions, totalling 12 crorcs, from the above gross figure for 
certain credits and for reduction in stores balance and an allowance (2J crores), baswl on 
past exjxiricnce for unforeseen delays in the execution of works or in obtaining suiiplies, 
the net amount of the iirogrammc is Rs. 11 crorcs. 

Referring to th(? further action taken by railway administration on the rwommen- 
dations made by the Wedgoo;! Committee sinc(‘ last year, Sir 'J homas Stewart 
mentioncKl the strengthening of the commercial side of the Tratlic Dei'artmeni on 
various railways to permit of the expansion of their activities in regard to ])ui)licity, 
canvassing and commercial research, the remedial measures being tried on a large scale 
to reduce the high incidence of locomotive repairs and so release more engines ami more 
wagons for service, research regarding the iiroduction of white metals for use in 
bearings and the discovery of a treatment of indigenous rape oil which is likely to 
make it eminently suitable as a constituent of locomotive axle oil. 

Sir Thomas Stewart stated that the Government had decided to purchase the 
Soutli Bihar Railway and the Hard war-Dehra Railway, both of which were naying 
pro]X)sitions. He also mentioned the purchase by two railways, the North-VVestern 
and the Madras and Southern Mahratta, of a substantial interest in two juivute 
limited comi)anies running motor buses on roads in certain im]'ortaiit areas. The 
following is the text of the Railway Member’s speech : 

Railway Member’s Speech 

Sir, I rise to present to the House the Railway Budget forl9'X)-l(). Last year, 
on this occasion, I indicated that we were fortunate in that a series of lean year 
ap]^>eared to have come to an end, and 1 am ha])])y to be ai)le to say that the results 
or the year now coming to a close show no great deterioration in our j-osition. 1 
only wish that I had the confidence to claim that the tide had turne<i and that we 
could now look forward to an era of i>ros])erity ; but, in ] resent world conditions, 1 
am sure this House will agree' that such confidence would b(r unjustified and we 
must therefore continue to take the less imaginative, but undoublc'dly safer, short 
view of our future. 

Financial Rksui.ts of 1937-98 

When I jircsented the current year’s liudget, I ex]'ected that the suri'lus for tlu' 
jear 1937-38 would be 2.H3 crores. his estimate of the net ]X)sition juovetl almost 
exactly correct, the actual Burjlus being 2.70 crores. But the estimates we made then 
of leceiiits and working expenses were both exceeded almost to an (cpial extent (about 
2 crore). Goods earnings mainly accounted for the improvement in receipts, the prin- 
cijial commodities contributing to it being coal, metallic oies, wheat, manufactured 
cotton goods and grain. The increase in woiking 4jxi enses is attributable main¬ 
ly to two causes :—(1) freight charges on coal, delays in tlie HU]»ply of which from the 
market earlier in the year U nded to augment the turns] ort of this commcKlity in the 
closing months of the year beyond our cstimaU's, and (2) the heavier exjicnditiire on 
re]wr8 consequent on the increased \olumc of tiutlic and the general rise in the price 
of materials. 

Revised Estimates fou 19:i8-39 

Let us turn now to our revised estimates for the current year. When the original 
budget w'as framed, it was expected that the total trallic recei])ts in rc8})ect of state- 
owned lines would be 94 J crores, the same as we then expected for 1937-!18, and the total 
working expenses including dci>reciatiou 62J crorcs. Taking into account miscellaneous 
receipts and exi:)enditurc, tlic net railway revenue was estimated to be over Hl2 crores. 
Interest charges were placed at h'ss than 29i crorcs, leaving a suiplus of a little 
over 2h crores. Our present expectations arc that our total receipts will be 94S crores, 
and tne total expenditure, including depreciation, a little over G3i crorcs. Misc^cll- 
ancouB receipts will exceed miscellaneous cxi>cnditurc by a quarter of a crore, and tlic net 
railway revenue is now expecdod to be 31 i crores. After meeting interest charges 
estimated at 29J crorcs, bur surplus is placedjit a little over 2 crores. 

As indicated above, our receipts are expected to go bt^yond our original anticipa¬ 
tions by less than half a crore, while oiit woiking expenses are likely to go up by a 
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crore. In rrcanl to rocciptB, when we framed the rcvificd estimate for 1937-38 and the 
budget for 1938-39, we did not expect 1937-38 to be as in'osi^eroiis as the event disclosed 
i)ut in spite of the uncertainly regarding general tiade and international conditions 
and the api)rehension that conditions might grow worse, we cx]xxtcd the same 
receipts for 1938-39 as for 1937-38. In oiir estimate of the comparative receipts of tlie 
two years, we are not likely to be far wrong, though the figures lor both are now 
higher than earlier estimates. We iu>w antici])atc that our total tralUc rcceit)tR wdl be 
94 j 1 erores against 95 crores in 1937-38 and against our original estimate of 941 crores. 
Though, ui) to the L'Uth January 1939, a]>i)roximatc reci'ipts were level with last year’s 
we have two reasons for taking the lower figure for 1938-39. In the next two months, 
we apprehend a slight deterioration owing to the fact that railway coal has moved 
earlier than usual this year in the olfort to relieve trafli<- congestion in the busy months. 
Further, towards the end of last year, we had the a<lditional cainings accruing from 
the abnormal Kumbh Mela ]>assenger tratlic. The trend in passcngcT and j^oods trallic, 
considered se]airately, has been hitlu'rto somewhat unusual. While the former showed 
a betterment of about ‘J7 lakhs and the latter a worsening of 41 lakhs up to the 10th 
July, the relative position was comj'h^tely re\crh(Kl l)y the 10th January. Gwds 
earnings have gone u]) hy 40 lakhs, while jaissenger receipts are down hy about the 
same amount. (til sce<ls, cotton and sig-ar arc the i)rinci].al commoditit s which have 
contrii)ute(l to the additnnnd cainings under gocnls. Metallic oic and coal traflic 
receipts have fallen continuously, the latter owing to shorter leads. 

As regards expenditure, we now anlici] ate that woiking exj ej ses, ineludii>g 
de]>reciation. will he crores against actual expenditure of a little less than 93 
erores in 19:17-:J8 and against our original estimate of 98^ crores. It should not be 
concluded that this increase signifies any relaxation of our dlorts for economy in 
o]>cration. These continue unabatc‘d. But'for several causes the increase is, wc tear, 
inevitable. This year as is well known, the price of our coal has been higher and in the 
efibrt, on the lines suggested hy the Railway Eurpiiiy (’ommittee, to increase earnings 
hy altbrding imjU'oved facilities to the ])ul>lic and to retain tratlic in the face of 
com])Ctition with other forms of transport, the mileage we are running is on the 
increase with a consKluent increase in coal consumption and repairs to rolling stock. 
We arc feeling, too, in some measure, the ctlecfs of our economies liuring recent 
yenrs. The diminished scale of our purchases of rolling stock in that ] eiiod has 
resulie<l iii a rise in the average ag;e of our stock, with a cousc<iucnlial increase in 
the cost of maintaining it. Nor can the fact of the rise in the price of materials 
necessary for repairs be ignored. 

Bi mifrr Estimate For 1939-10 

Turning now to the estimate for 1939-4(\ Honourable Members are aware that 
the general trade conditions and the international situation are still full of uii- 
eertainty and ])rot‘lude our making a forecast with any degiw of confidence. In the 
hojie Uiat, if any changes occur in general conditions next year, as com]^areiI with the 
eiirrcnt one, their eflect in our leveiiues will not be severe and taking into aeeount 
the incidental fact that, next year being a leap year, wc shall have an additional 
day’s earnings, wc have placed our estimate of receipts a little higher than our 
present expectations for the current year at 943 crores. As hctweeii passenger and 
gtKxls tratlic, wc have provideil for a slight fall in the foimei and a slight iiicrciise 
in the latter. Our net miscellaneous receipts are exjHX-tixl to show a betterment of 
over ^ crore. There will he, however, it is oxiiecteil, an increase of 3 crore in 
ordinary working expenses, bringing down the net revenue to about J crore less thiiii 
in iRe current year, the contribution to the depreciation fund standing practically 
at the same figure as in 1938-39. The interest cliarges being, however, about i 
crore less owing to fall in rate, wc cxjKXJt a surplus slightly over the current year’s 
(213 lakhs against 205). 

Modest Capital ITtooRAMME 

Our capitid programme for the construct ion of new railway linos is a modest 
one. It relates mainly to the three Sind projects to which 1 rcferrtxl in my 
last budget speech and which arc intended to serve the new fertile areas roeeutly 
dovclojiea by tlic Lloyd Barriigc. Of these ])rojeet8, the 8iiid Right Bank 
Feeders Railway, for which 73i lakhs has been provided, is expctTcd to be 
completed next year. The Khadro-Nawabshah line also will make very substantial 
progress. I regret to inform the House tliut tlic Pithoro-Taiido Mlthakhan 
Rfdlway, which has l)een included in our piT^ramme for the last two years, is 
Btill under discuesioii with the 8ind Government. A small sum has also been 
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proviflod, in case it should be ultimately decided to proceed with the construc¬ 
tion of the Kashipur-K5ila.e:arh lino, a ])rojo(d. which we arc now considering 
in consullatiori with the (lovernment of the United provinces. 

ruiiciiAsE Of South Bihar Kahavay 

Onr next year’s ])ro:^ramine for o])en line w’orks is on a sonu'wliat larger 
scale than the current year’s. 'Jdie t^ross fie^uros are 11 crores tii^ainst 12^. "J'he 
lar<i:cst single item in this programme is the provision of about one crore for 
the pnrclnisc of the South Bihar Itailway, for which the rental ]>aid by Govern- 

nicnt under the exist ins;' contract works out to about 4.1 ])cr cent, on the ]air- 

chase price. It will be readily a] >] wet dated that, at the present rate of interest, 

the purrhase now is a j^ayiipi; ]woposition, and it has received the concurrence 
of the Standing: Finance (’oinmittee for Railways. Five crores have been provid(Kl 
for rolliii!; stock. I can assure the House that this cxi)enditure is kei)t down 
to the absolute minimum comj>atible with tratlic rcxinircnKMits. 'Phe fit;ure hns, 
liowcver, been atlbcted by the rise in the ])ricc of iron and steel caused by the 
rearmament pro^iramme in other ])arts of the world, to which I drew attention 
last year. Last year I referred to the contracts which, as a nu'asure of juudonce 
and economy, we ilecided to enter into in F.HT-ilS with the Indian Wap:on buil- 
din*; firms ior the 8U])\)ly of (),Ufi.') broad p:auf;e general service wa*ions to he. 
s])read over three years. The last instalment of this su]>]dy will be of 2,")(k) 
wagons in llKlh-tO, and for this a sum of about II crores has been provided. 
For ex])cnditure on track renewals we have provide<l 4^ crores and for bridj^es 
and other structural works ?>} crores. Onr i;ross expenditure under open line 
works, after allowini; for various credits, is ex]>cctc<l to be Vi.] crores. In accor¬ 
dance, however, with the practice for stmic years now based on our ex])(‘rienc(; 
that railways have l)een unable to sj>end the ^ross amount arrivetl at in our 
estimate, we have reduced the total demand to JOI crores. Of tliis, we expt'ct, 01 
crores will be met from the depreciation fund. These, Sir, are the broad outliiu's 
of the financial picture. I shall now turn to a few of the other aspects of our ste¬ 
wardship for the year. 

A(;tion of Wedowooi) Report 

Last year T j;ave to Honourable Members an indication of the action which w'as 
beim^ taken on the various recommendations contained in the Report of the Wedj;- 
wood Committee. The Railway Board and its associated administrations have not 
ceased from the search for increased edicicncy and a second statement has been 
made available to the House KlCn.!; comjdefe information as to the further action 
taken. Honoura)>lc Mcmliers will oliscrve for themselves that mu<4i ])ro;;rcHS has 
been made in im})lementin^ the recommendations of the Committee. 1 would, how¬ 
ever, make special mention of a few' of our more striking advances. 

The Committee emphasised the need for stren.L;thcnin^ the commercial side 
of railway administration and, bearing; this in view’, we have sanctioned the 
creation of ten posts in order to exjiand our activities in regard to pulilicity, 
commercial research and direct commercial vvorkinjt- We have also sanctioncil 
the creation of a separate commercial department, as a temiKirary measure for 
two years in the first instance, on the Assam Bcn<.oil Railway. Spc(‘ial efPorts 
arc beinj; made to utilise the publicity value of the Indian press —by this I mean 
newspapers juiblishcd in Indian lan;;ua^es and a cam})aij;n of continuous advertis¬ 
ing in respeed of lower class travel has been inaugurated exiHui men tally on twm 
railways. 

Locomotive Repairh 

The Committee drew attention to the very high incidence of locomotive 
repairs as a result of overheated axle bearings. It is obvious, of course, that a retluc- 
lion in the hours for which a loiomotivc is in the repairs shops, must auto¬ 
matically release more engines for serviiic. Last year I mentioueil that the Rail¬ 
way Board had placed a Senior Mechanical Engineer on si>ecial duty to investi¬ 
gate the ]X)8sibiIities of eliminating this all too common defect in our rolling 
stock, and I am glad to say now that considerable progress has been made in 
solving this long-standing and vexatious problem. We believe that the causes 
of the trouble have been determineil, and large scale trials are now in progress 
to test the remedial measures which have .been evolveil. To justify our otitimisra, 

1 may mention that the East India Railway has succeeded in reducing the number 
of repairs due to heateil bearings by soipe fMJ jier cent during the last six months 
Ifor which we have statistics. ’ 
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8o lar a.s wagons arc concerned—and Honourable MemhfU'B will realise that 
in point of nuniberH alone tliis in pro])al)ly a mueh more im >orl!Uit item than 
lov'omotivcs—a Standini;' (binmittee of the Indian Railway Conference AHsociation 
has now put forward rc.'onirnondations for lari;;e scale trials on the broad pjaiuce 
railways. O'hesc trials will be undertaken, but ibniouralde Members must under¬ 
stand that this is more than a laboratory experiment and it will be some eonsi- 
<lerablc time before we have the data on which wo may frame a dermito course 
of action for the future. 

Our research activities have also extended, in colla’nnratioii with the Indian 
Stores Department, towards the ])roduction of white melals for use in boarin;;s 
and wo have every hoj)e that these researches are approachin;^ a successful cofi- 
clusion. Of s|)c^*ial interest to those Hono.irat)le Mennbers who are intiu'cstcd in 
the use of the a.i!:ricultural j>ro:luchs of this roiintry must be tin; researches which 
have reHulte<l in the discovery of a treatment of indiji:eiious rape oil which shows 
luomise of niakinc; it eminently suitable as a constitneni of locomotive axle oil. 

The Navy Disiuplink Bili. (oontd.) 

After the jU'esentalion of the Railway r»;ule:et, the Assembly by 0) votes to 10 
refused ]>ermission for the rc-iutnxluction of the Navy Disc-ijhnc Bill rccornmcmled 
by the Oovernor-( loneral. 

Employment oe Children Bill 

The House then took ui> the bill to nmoml the Employmoni of Children 
Act M) as to i)rohibii the em])loyme!it of children under 12 in certain (lamaerous 
or unhealthy (X'cupatious. Sir Zofariifltih A'/u/??, moxiiiu; the bill, iH)iuted out that 
the royal labour commission had suai^ested an iv^v, jnnit of JU years, but as 
recommcndtHl by the i)rovinces the (»ovcrnment of India liad tix(^l the aRC at IJ. 
]\Irs. Suh/mroi/dft, wcleomin,^: the measure, declarctl that her ]>leasuic was tcmj)ercd 
with rc;j:rct as the hill was not eomi)rehensive euou.u;h ami did not e:o far enoa.i:;h. 
Welfare proi)ajj:anda had been doiniA some Rood so far, but the need for legis¬ 
lation to supplement welfare activities was an iii-Ront necessity. Tlic House 
aRreetl to the first reading of the bill and then took up consideration of the 
clauses. 

Mr N. M. Joaht moved two amendments, one seeking to raise the hrc limit 
from 12 to 15 years and the other to withdraw the i>OAvcr Riven by tlie bill to tlio 
]U'Ovineial Covernment to omit from the list of daiiRerous and unhealthy occupa¬ 
tions Riven in tlic schedule. The first was rejcctiHl and the se-ond was i»asse<l. 
Mr. Mann Suhedar moved an amendment for the addition of a ju’oviso to the 
edcct that the ]nohibition of the employment of ehildrcii under 12 shall not a|>))ly 
to any scluxil establishcxl by a provincial Government or roceiviiiR assistance and 
reeoRnition from a jirovineial Government. Ho explained that under the Wardha 
scheme of education some of the industrial processes mentioned in the Act miRht 
be carried on, hut they shouhl not be treated as a worksho]). Mr. Josfii considered 
the amendment unnecessary becaueo the prohibition of child labour would a]'>j>ly 
only to places where hired labour was cmjdoyed. Mr. Bhulahhai Desai ])ointod out 
that without tlic amendment provincial Governments might not be able to start 
schools under the Wardha scheme, Mr. Ancy BU])j>ortcxl Mr. Desai’s observations. 
vSir Zafarullah Khan cx])lained that there were no s(*hools under the Wardha 
seliomc at present. When tliey were started in a sufficient number and if there 
urns then any ai>i)rehcn8ion of the Act working adversely, it would he the easiest 
thing to amend the Act. Hinee, however, tlic House appeared in favour of the 
amendment now, he had no objection. 

The House then passed tlie bill as amcndc<L 

Indian Merchant Hhipping Amend. Bill 

Sir G, S, Bajpai introduced in tlic Asscmblv to-day a bill to amend the 
Indian Merchant Shipping Act. The statement of dhjccls and reasons explains that, 
the Act IX excludes from the definition of a pilgrim a chihl uiulcr one year of ago 
and fnrtlicr empowers the Central Govcriinicnt to direct by notification that two 
ITcrsoiis of the age of one year or upwards and under the age of 12 years shall be 
reckoned ns one pilgrim. 

Coal Mines safety Biix 

a brief debate the House agreed to refer to a select committee Sir 
^ajarullahs bill to make a further provision for safety in coal mines. Mr. Akhil 
Vhandra Datta, moving the reference of the bill to a select committee, said 
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that the subject was one of p:re:it complexity and some of the ^K^rtions of the hill 
were highly controversial. There was no dis|)ule as ro;j;ards the nviin principle 
of the safety of workers and the conservation of resources. The diircrcncc of oj)inion 
would be On the question of the cess to be levied. The House then adjournccl. 

Muslim Divorce Law Bill 

11th. FEBRUARY The Assembly had an interesting debate to-day on the final 
sfapeof Mr. Ah 2 :m.’.s- Muslim Divorce Bill. One witness(Ml markedly divergent views 
ex}>resstHl by two members of the (Government. Sir Zafndlah seemed gratified with 
a measure whose outstandin^i; merit, he claimed, ^vas that it enunciated in clear 
and ])re(usc form the various {.!::rouiids of divorce whereas the Law soin^ht 

to cool the ardour of the reformeis like Mrs. Suhharoyan, contendinjj; that the 
Bill, far from beinj*; a measure of advance, really went back to ancient practict; 
and wondered whether Hindus desire<l a similar f:;oin.L!: back to l.tXV) years a.’ 0 . 
(inversion to Islam, the Law Member acidly siu*;^ested, with exam))Ies in Beii^iial 
in his mind, would be one w'ay for Hindu women to secure divorce without 
difiiculty. 

There was a warm debate at an earlier sta;i:c over Mr. Marla.-ia'^s amendment, 
laying down that Muslim JiuIl'ics alone were comi>elent to try cases under the Act. 
The law Member ])ointed out administrative dilliculties in givine; efi’ect to such a 
provision, adding with enqhasis that, on ])rinciple, the (lovernment could not 
accept what amountoil to a reflection on the judicial inte,i;rity ol non-Muslim Jud;:;es. 
Messrs. Ancy, A^af Ali and Ahdal Qaijani all opposecl the amendment from 
ditterent iioints of view while Mr. Nairang and v^ir Raza Ali saw definite advanfa'^cs 
in such an arrangement. The amendment was ultimately nqected by an enormous 
majority though Sir Zafndlah ]>ointtMl out durine; the third reading; debate that 
no question of principle was involved. Ultimately the House amidst acelamation 
passed the Bill. 

Cii. r. C. Amend. Bill 

Over Sardar Sant Singh's Bill to amend a section of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, dealing with the hardshi]i arising from double punishment in certain cases, 
Sir Reginald Maxivell, on behalf of the Oovernment, ofl’creil strenuous opiiosition, 
reminding the Assembly that a similar amendment had bccai negativcil on two 
]u-cvious occasions. Nevertheless, the House decided to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committ/ee by 41 votes against dD. The House then adjourned. 

Assistance to Hand-made Matches 

l.'ith. FEBRUARY :—An innocent looking resolution moved by Mr. Sriprakasa 
for assistance to the manufacture of matches in cottages develoiK'(l into a first <-lasH 
debate to-day and brought Mr. Bhulahhai Desai and Sir Jam ’s Origg out on tlu; future 
of India’s economic yxilicy. Mr. of the European group, resisted the motion 

as a menace to the foreign industrialists now operating in India. In the heat 
that was generated Mr. JoshVs ]>lea for a humane treatment to the labourers in 
the factories fell rather flat. Mr. Bhulahhai Desai took the debate to a very high 
plane when he dismissed even the argument of loss of revenue (estimat(j<l at 
about lie. one crore) as something worth facing if i>eoi)le in the cottages coui<l 
by manufacturing matches add to their daily income even by one ]>ice i>cr day. 
And he categorically enuncaated the Congress view : ‘J w'ould rather give my 
money to Kasturbhai or Ambalal rather than to Hmith or John or to (Jkumara, 
for my money would remain in India and it would be j>ossiblc for me later to 
take it back from Kasturbhai or Ambalal.’ 

Against this declaration of economic |>olicy by a member of the Congress 
High Cbmmand which had the backing of the entire Indian elected block in the 
House, Sir James Grigg strongly fwotested as the Finance Member was anxious 
to }>rotect the revenues of this country. But speaking as an Englishman he 
bluntly asked : Ts it your Congress programme that no non-Indian should carry 
on any industry whatever,’ and when the Oi)ix)8ition benches by ejaculations 
answered in the affirmative, Sir James CJrigg could only retort with Herr Jlitler’s 
latest theory applicable to Germany: ‘Germany must export or die,’ meaning India 
must export or die.’ This threat did not avail the Government, for the resolution 
was earned by GO votes against 42. 

Status of Women 

The HoNse then took up Mr. Jinaraja Hedge's resolution recommending the 
appointment of a committee to examine and reixirt the present position of women 
under the existing laws with special referenceto the rights or maintenance, inheritance, 
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Hucncssion, marital ri^ihts etc;. Mr. Hedge narrated the various disabilities 
and disadvantages whieh Indian women were labouring and emphasized the urgent 
need for a eommitloe as siiggestcd in the resolution. Bir N. N. Sircar, opiX)sing 
the resolution, deidared that it was so impractical and imy)Osed such duty on the 
unfortunate (romrnittcc. Ife expressed grave doubts as to whether the committee 
c.ontemplated would l)e able to submit one report. The ]>ro])OBitioii was so absolutely 
impossible that n(» single committee could do justir*,e. lie suggested that the proper 
])rocedure would be to take individual problems and bring them before the House 
to discuss them on their merits. The discussion had not concluded when the 
Assembly adjourned. 

Discussion of Kaiiavay Budget 

IBth. FEBRUARY The AssemMv hfld U)-day the general debate on the Railway 
Budget. Pan lit Nilkanta Dan oj)ened the del>ate with a criticism of the stores purchase 
policy of the railways. The sum of abiuit 20 crores spent on purchases was in 
his opinion the must important item and c.onstituted the main justification for 
treating railways as a national a‘iset but, he pointed out, there was a gradual 
de*rease in the amount of purchases mad' in India. State-managed railways sin¬ 
ned more in this matter in gradually in-leasing their ]>ui'.bases from abroad 
since 1932-33 from oS.l i)er cent to 02.9 per cent. He took particular objection 
to the purchase of rails from abroad amounting to 178.9 lakhs in sj)ite of the 
undertaking given to the House to purchase rails from the Tatas. 

Sir ITcnrij Gidnoy made a vigorous attack on many features of the railway 
administration. He dos ribed the budget as colourless, sensationless, thrill-less and 
rip|>le-less (laughter). He objected to the heavy interest charges. He proceeded 
to make a strong plea for the removal of the discriminaHon between siilwrdinates 
and oflicials in the matter of I-ave reserve and ])asses. He gave a similar warning 
against any attem})t to impose a cut in salaries. He also strongly criticised the 
authorities for creating difliculties in the way of employees trying to transfer 
their service from one Btate-managed railway to another. 

Mr. Muthuranga Mu ialiar was of ojiinion that with proper management 
the surplus could have lieen doubled. Railway administration was at present 
being caiTie<l on in the interests of the foreign capitalist and the foreign employee. 
He criticised the comyxusition of the Railway Board, and the force of Indianising 
the higher ranks of railway service. 

Mr. Nnuman (Muslim Ivcague) wa.s not convinced that the Railway adminis¬ 
tration had been doing all that was expected from it. No indications has been 
given of e(*onomics efiectetl. 

Sir Thomas Stewart, re|)lving to criticisms on the Railway Budget, observed 
that an honest student of the iiebates in this House would find a great similarity 
from year to vear. v^ir Thomas ussurtHl the House that even though in his reply 
he might not able to di^iil with every ]>oint made in the course of the debate, no 
suggestion was made in the house of which due note was not taken and which was 
not analysetl and scrutinised. The general im]>res8ion of the budget appeared to be 
that it was an uneventful one ; that was not bad when one remembered the stwing 
that the country was ha])])iest which had no history. It had been said by Mr. Basil 
that a successful Budget was dependent more on extraneous circumsUinces than on 
those who administere<l the det)artment concerned. He hoped, said Bir Thomas, that 
when evil days camt. that member would be equally reasonable in approtioning blame 
and creilit. Bir Thomas assured that the Railway Board did not shut its eyes and 
make a good guess as to freight |K>licy but did take into consideration the present day 
tendencies although even these tendencies in the present circumstances shouhl be largely 
guess work. Administrations, like Raihvays, said Bir Thomas, were very easy to 
criticise ; but he urge<l the Op|)osition to bear in mind that the Railways were the 
country’s own prof^erty, and then criticise. The Assembly then adjourned till the 18th. 
Introduction of Non-official Bills 

18th. FEBRUARY The House took up to-day non-official bills. Sardar Sant 
Singh's Bill to amend sec. 205 Or. P. C., discussion on which had not concluded on the 
last non-official day, was referred to a select committee by 49 to 42 votes. The Bill 
according to the sponsor was meant to meet cases where justice demanded that the 
personal appearance of the acimsed in the court be dispensed with but the court was 
prevented from giving exemption on account of sec. 205. Or. P. C. 

Mr. N, F, Gadgil introduced the Bill to amend the Foreigners’ Act of 1864. The 
Bill, in view of the present political situation and developments in the country, 
15 
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to evolve a common citizenahip and to remove all obstacles under this Act 
hindering: Hubjet'ls of native states in this direction. 

Mr. B. JJaif introduced the Bill to amend the Indian States (protection airainst 
disafFoction) Act of 192J so as to make clear that the })rosecution of an oflbnce 
committed under the Act could only take place in the town or the district where 
the ])ublications were first ]n’inted or where the editor or author of a newspaper or 
a book or a document usiudly resided. Cases occnrreil in the ])ast when powerful 
interests started the })rosecution of an editor in the olace where the offending; 
document had been sold, thereby causing; undue hardslii[)s for tlie editor or the 
author to defend his case. 

Mr. ifoArtw/a/-S'a.rcnu introduced a bill to 8afeg:uard the lights and interests of 
Indian nationals abroad. TJie Bill, according to the statement of (hjects and reasons, 
was based on the recognised accepted ])rinciple of recijuocity while laying down the 
guiding |)rincii)le for safeguarding Indian rights and interests against invidious 
discrimination. It left tlie (Jovernment and the legislature free to exercise unfettered 
disevetion in deserving ease's with due regard for special circumstances. It ensured a 
])criod of six months for further negotiations in every ease and if a delinanent State 
remedied the wrong and accepted a satisfactory solution during the ])criod it would 
not be affected. 

Dr. O. V. Deshmulch moved reference to a Select Committc'o of bis bill to give 
the right to divorce to Hindu women. Mr. Bajoria moved that discussion on Dr. 

I)eshmuldi'8 Bill be postj>oned till the next day for non-otlicial bills. Ih^ explained 
that be was not actuated by any motives of obstruction but so far he bad receive<l 
tinly one ])agc of o]nnions on the bill whieh had been circulated for oj)inion. That 
]>ag*e contained opinions of o])S(uire eroners like Bant, 1‘iploda and (’<xn’g (laiighlcr). 
The House agreed to j)ostponcinent of furtlicr discussion of the Bill and a<ljoiirned. 

Voting on Railway Demands 

20th. FEBRUARV :—^^fhe Assembly to-day discussed demands for grants under 
the Railway Budget. ^Ir. Satyamnrthi moved a cut of Rs. htCt iu the demaml for 
the Railway Board lu order to censure the Government “for their failure to evolve 
and follow a long r;mge policy regarding Railway finance’*. Mr. K. Bantutiam, supixirt- 
ingMr. Satyamnrthi, advocated a thrcefobl ]K)licy of Railway administration. Mr. B. 
Das, snp]K)rting the cut, held that some of tlie railways since the last four years, had 
liL'cn running at a loss. What special control, he asked, was being a]>])iied by the 
Financial Commissioner to these railways. The House divided on the (Congress 
Party’s cut motion and it was passed hy (H to 10 votes. The Muslim League, the Euro- 
})can grou]i and the (b)veriimeiit voted together against the motion. 

Mr. Avinashilingam Chettiar then moved another cut of Rs. ICK) in the demand 
under the head of the railway board, to discuss the matter of tlie Indiaiiizaiion of the 
higher services of the railways. Mr. Chettiar referred to the ji])])oiiitincut of Indians 
as agents to the railways and as members of the railway board and asked how many 
more years it would take for complete Indianization. He charged tlie Government 
with nrranging things in such a way that there should be permanent im}»orlation of 
men from England. This reservation of the i>oUey in favour of the Eurojieans was 
totally wrong and should be rejected. ** 


Replying to the debate, f^ir Thomas Stewart pointed out that the mover had based 
his case on one or two instances. He, however, asserted that the fi.:^ures really show¬ 
ed that, there had been an honest endeavour to work the ])olicy laid down. Prior to 
laying down a iMilury of systematic ImVianlzatlon In V.)26, the percentage of the iTidlans 
In VvH4-‘2b was 211.41, while In 4W»7-‘1B It was 02 . 5 * 1 . This re\weseu\e,d. an lucrease from 
‘405 to 50B. The uumlicr of YA\Yo\>eau ofheers Wd denwcased irom 752 ’vu 4024-25 to 
450 lu 1057-'48. Turulug to tbe recruitment figures-direct or \iy promotion—be 
pointed out that out oi a. total of 185 the number of the Indians was 140 of the 
Europeipis to. In 19.47-48, of the 21 persons recruited only three were EuVorajii/is 

„77l c Hon'’8c'’4fc tSh'i 

onthe ofthe debate 

Mr. MohanlalSaxena.^ovmzth, cut. refSred to Sir Guth^" Bu “emK 
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presenting the budget to the Council of State that the Ajmere locomotive workshops 
would i)e working to or near ca])acity. That showed that locomotives, and meter 
gauge locomotives could he manufactured at a price not higher than that of the imj^or- 
ted ones. Ujic of the locomotive workshops, it had been calculated, would employ 
TI(),0(X) men. That meant that by starting locomotive workshops the railways would 
make some recomi>cnHc for the immense uncmplovment that they had causeri among 
the men engaged in earlier forms of transi)ort. The Debate had not concluded when 
the House adjourned. 

2l8t. FEBRUARY Opposing the motion to-day, Sir Thomas Stewart pointed out 
that the mover had not made it clear whether the manufacture of locomotives would be a 
commercial proposition. He was not prenared to admit that the (ioverument had broken 
any promises and reminded the House tliat eflbrlshad been made since 1921 to set nj) 
such a factory, but tliis did not prove a success. Referring to the argument of securing 
self-Huffieiency, he pointed out that even with a factory for locomotive manufacture the 
situation would not be very much diderent, as a large percentage of materials for the 
manufacture would still have to be imj orted. Those who stressed the argument of 
relieving uiicmiiloymout, he continued, forgot that for relieving nucmjloynient there 
must he a constant How of work coming to such a factory and this could not be 
guaranteed. It has been insisted that the railways conslilnted a commercial dc) artment 
au(l they must be worked on commercial liiirs. If this was to be followed, the dc] art- 
me/it could certainly not buy for IS annas what was worth only 15 annas. He there- 
ioi'e 0 ])poscd the motion. The House, on the contrary, aceei>te(l the motion without a 
division. 

A rodu(‘tion in the salaries of railway ofTKoals drawing Rs. 2(«) or more was urged 
in the course of the debate on the second cut motion moved, on ])ehalf of the National¬ 
ist ])arty, by Mr. Lalchand Naruirai. Mr. Navalrai estimated that a }jiaded cut 'would 
effect a saving of Rs. three or four crores which t-ould l)e used for luoviding amenities 
to third class passengers. A ('ongress Minister, he said, was getting only Rs. .500 a 
month. Sir Thomas Stewart slronglv op]>osed the cut. He was still hazy about the object 
of the mover. The pay bill of the Iladway department was Rs. 354 crores of whicli 
Rs. three (Tores wemt to the (Jazetted staff and the remainder to the non-gazetted staff, 
lliat is, those drawing about Rs. 300 or below. A 10 ]ter cent, cut in these salaries 
would bring only Rs. 30 lakhs ; and if the cut was oxtendf'd doAvn to those drawing 
Rs. 200, between Us. (Kt to SO lakhs saving would result. This was not a consideral)le 
sum. The salary scales had already been reduced during the last three or four years <)n 
a graded scale ranging from 30 ]>er cent in the higluT and 10 })er cent, in the lower 
salaries. This in due course Avas exp'cvted to effect a saving of Rs. 34 crores. Rut it 
had been stated that the cut was in i)ursuanec of a general theory that nobody should 
have remuneration on the scale on which the railway oHicers had. Why, lie asked, 
should tlie railway olfnaTS be singled out for the jiurpose for this special Ireatmeut. 
Throughout the \)ast months the railway officers had been subject(‘d to very cruel 
treatment iiuh'od. If on the ton of this a suggestion was made that their pay should 
be cut it would result in demoralisation of tlie services that deserved better. 

Tlic motion was pressed to a division and carried by 58 votes to 43, the Muslim 
League })arty voting for it. The House then adjourned. 

22nd. FEBRUARY The first of the cut motions to be moved to-day by the 
Muslim League i>arty W'as moved by Maulvi Abdul Ghani to discuss the iiuidecpuite re- 
inesentatiou of Muslims iii the railway services. The mover in an elabroatc 
statistical speech gave a detailed information as to the j ercentage of the Muslima 
in the different railways and the different railway services, and declartHl that at 
the present rate it. would take 90 years for the Muslims to obtain their proper 
ciuota in the higher services, nearly 120 years for the sub-ordinate services. Khan 
Bahadur Piracha, supporting, said that there were only about one lakVvof Muslim 
out of about seven lakhs oF railway employees, making a percentage ot 22b vvv 
1930. Now it was 22.2. Tins in(li(*atc(l the inadeqnac'v of Muslim reprcmitatioii 
which, he said, was an old and unending tale. 

Sir Raza AH had two suggestions for the Government to consider in an 
endeavour to remedy the inadequacy' of Muslims in raiRvay services. He suggested 
that tlie Government should take the same steps for raising the Muslim quota 
as it took in giving dfect to the Indianization programme. He admitted that 
It would rather be difficult to give effec't to communal proportions. Another 
sug^^estiqn which he had to offer was that an inteimetiiate recruitment should be 
instituted instead of waiting for the Muslims to rise from the lowest grade. W'hcre 
tnere was a will, he declared, time was always a way. 
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Sir Thomas Stewart, replying, felt some doubt as to whether there was complete 
and precise understanding as to the exact obligations and liabilities of the Government 
of India for the breach of which they were now being accused. He explained the 
1934 resolution which was the charter of the minorities under which the Muslims 
were to get 25 per cent. Referring to the superior services he pointed out that out 
of 13 recruitments in 1034-35 on the Stato-manage<l railways there were three Muslims, 
giving a jiercentage of 23.1. In 19;i5-36 there were six Muslims out of 24 with a per¬ 
centage of 25. In 1936-37 there were two Muslims out of 18 recruits, or 11 y)er cent. 
This was because one of the selected Muslims was disqualitictl by the Medical Board, 
and two persons were required for s])ecial qualitications. In 1937-:i8 there were four 
Muslims out of 18 recruits representing 22 per cent, in the com])any-managed rail¬ 
ways there were five Muslims out of 26 recruits in 1934-35 ; three out of 18 in 1935-36 ; 
nine out of 16 in 1936-37 , nine out of 4(1 in 1937418. Ibis gave the total average of 
20 per cent, in the State-managed, and 26 per cent, in the company-managed railways. 
Rererring to Sir Raza Ali’s suggestion to accelerate in tlie same way as they did in 
the Indianization ju’ogramme, Sir Thomas Stewart denied (hat there was any deli¬ 
berate policy of extra weightage adoidtnl by the Government in connection with (he 
Indianization yuogramme. In the subordinate services, he continu(*<i, it was not 
j.)08sible to apply the 25 per cent. pro]>ortions as a flat rale on all the railways. It 
could only be treated as an overall figure wirb latitude to vary it according to the 
density and })0})ulation of the territories served by any particular railway. The per¬ 
centages of Muslims therefore varied from 6B per cent, in the N. W. Railway to 11 
percent, on the M. S. M. Railway. He also pointed out that Sir Raza All’s sugg(‘s- 
tion of intermediate recruitment had been anticipaltnl and there were orders which 
enabled 20 per cent, recruitment from outside. In this also appropriate share was 
given to the Muslims. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, re[)lying to ap])eal not to press the motion, ]>ointed out tliat there 
W'as great anxiety on the part of the Muslim League ])arty on tliis question and they 
wanted to leave a landmark to beacon for Sir Thomas Stewart's sncfcssor on tlu* 
records of the House to remind him of the demands of the Muslims. He assured the 
Railway Member that it was not intended as a censure and re^:retted his inability to 
withdraw the resolution. He noted with regret that ^Ir. Rarainanaiul had introduced 
the old and hackneyed slogans. He a]q>cale<l to Mr. Raramanand and the Congress 
Party, who w^ere dumb all through the discussion and consid('re<l themselves above 
all such considerations, to realise the actualities instead of merely asserting theories 
of the oneness of the nation. 

Mr. Satyamurt/n, exi)hiining the Congress attitude, declared that they were intent 
on attaining the freedom of the country as early as jHissible with the cooperation of all 
others. They did not want to interfere in the domestic quarrel between the Euroj)eans — 
the smallest community in this country which enjoyed the biggest representation - and 
the Muslims. Why should there be a quarrel on this issue ? His party would be glad 
if the whole treasury benches were full of Jinnahs and the railway board tilled with 
Ziauddins. (I^)ud Laughter). 3he Congress believed in the need of giving adcHpiate 
representation to all the communities and the Congress Governments following this 
])olicy justifieil this generosity. ((Cheers ; cries of ‘no, no’). He com lude<l by appealing 
to the House to trust the Indians rather than non-Indians and not to ])ut trust in 
the Ihdnces or the Government of India. The motion was accej)tcd without division. 

Mv. Azhar Alt moved the last cut motion of the Muslim League iiarty to dis¬ 
cuss the detailed administration and the general policy of the Railway Board. He 
criticized the board on the ground that the power vested in them was transferreil to 
the general managers of the railways with (he result that there was no common policy 
and whatever decisions the general managers took the board endorsed them. 

Sir Thomas Stewart said that in the debate there was a mixture of quite a num¬ 
ber of subjects which had already been debated in the earlier cut motions. It was like 
serving the various portions of the debates which the House had already listened to. 
His rei>ly to these debates was there and he was sure the House did not wajit him to 
repeat them. The motion was passed without division and the House adjourned. 

24th. FEBRUARY Mr. Miller, on behalf of the European Group, initiated an 
interesting discussion over his ‘‘cut” motion suggesting the formation of an independ¬ 
ent ‘‘Safety Squad” for railways. Though he had no criticism to offer in re8|)ect of 
officers deputed to enquire into causes ca accidents, he felt thfit ]:)ublic apprehensions 
were not imnatural, leading to the demand for judicial enquiries in tne cases of 
major disasters. Much better, he thought it would be, if investigating officers were 
divorced of all control by the Railway Board and all expectations from that quarter. 
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Sir Ahdul Halim Ohaznavi aa:ain had a flinp against the E. I. R. for their neglect 
of certain recommendations of the Thom Report }>artici]larly for allowing certain 
ofticials to continue in service. Mr. Snntavam made his Bii])['ort to the proposal 
conditional upon acceptance of a judicial tribunal in every case involving loss of life, 
which Mr. James thought went beyond practicability. Mr. Jonhi seemed delighted 
that this proj) 08 al should at last have come before the House through the European 
group, but Mr. Panda smelt a rat that the demand was being whittled down in this 
fashion. Sir Thomas Stewart revealed that he had already taken action by asking 
the Railway Board to submit a scheme for a self-contained cadre of ln8}iecting 
Officers, who would be independent of the Railway Board and directly uixler the 
Government of Imlia, 

Later, Mr. Joshi, o\cv a “cut” motion char{ie<l the Governmenl of India with break¬ 
ing proniises, particiilarlv as regards the introduction of the Hours of Work 
(’onvention. He reiteratcil the demand made in jirevious years for the establishment 
of a provident fund for all railway employees. He considered the extra cost of Rs. 
rrfl lakhs a mere trifle in view of the relief it would bring to thousands of workers. 
Mr, Gadgil, lucid as usual, supjiorted the demands on behalf of railway workers, 
but Dr. came into conflict w'ith Mr. Joshi over his suggestion that communal 

unions should be granted recognition. Mr. Ranga warned the Communications 
Member that railway labour was seething with discontent on account of the 
Agents’ unwilliugncHs to grant recognition, mentioning in this connection the long 
delay of over two years for restoring the recognition of the B. N B. Cnion. Ihe 
contractors, he observed, exploite<l workers without scrui>lc, and a minimum w'age W'as 
essential to safeguard the interests of the i>oorest ])aid workers. Sir Thomas Stewart 
swmed not convinced liy Mr. .loshi’s jdea that half a crorc ] er year for ]>ro- 
vident fund for railway workers was justifiable ex] enditure out of railway revenues. 
Even if the ])ro|'osal was confiiuMl to State lines, he said, the exj enditure wouhl 
amount to Ks. 27 lakhs jier annum. Regarding the B. H. Lnion, he thought 
considerable ])rogress had bt'on made towards the esiablishment of satisfactory rela¬ 
tions and the model set of rules, which the Railway Board had rcrcntly reieived, 
would, he thought, make considerable diflerenee in the future. 

Both the cut motions were acceptetl by the House. 

Mr. K. Santanam then moveu the last of the cuts on the Railway Budget 
demands, to reduce the demand under the head “Railway Board” by Rs. 7t),UJ(J to 
urge u])on the (tovernment the need for effecting economy ] articulaVly in w'orking 
expenses. The motion was oi>ro8ed by Dr. Ziauddtn and Mr. F. E. James. Dis¬ 
cussion had not coucIikUhI wnen the guillotine was am)lied, and the remaining 
demands were put to vote and passed. The House then adjourned to Fel)ruary 27. 

WwuiiTs Stan DAK n Bnx 

27th. FEBRUARY :—The Assembly j'asstnl to-day the Bill to establish standards of 
W’cight and the Bill further to anieml the Alerchant Khij)ping Act, RC3 and the Bill to 
ameml the Insurance Act, 1938, after brief debates. Moving for consideration of 
the first Bill, Sir Muhammad ZajruUah Khan, C'ommenc Member, traced the history 
of the eflbrts to establish a uniform stamlard of weights and exi'lained the consti¬ 
tutional position under which the Central Government was res]!onsible for tlie 
establishment of standards of w’oights while the provincial Goveniments were 
concerned witli weights and measures. The bill was then passed with minor 
amendments. 

Merchant Shipping Amend. Bill (( ontd.) 

Bir Qirja Shankar Bajpai, moving the Bill to amend the M€*rchant Bhipping 
Act, explained that it w'as intended to remove the conflict between the Indian Law 
and the provisions of the International Banitary Convention, 1926, under which 
a provision w'as to be made in pilgrim ships in respect of each person, irrespec¬ 
tive of age lor an area of about 16 square feet in between the d(H.*k8 over and 
above the space reserved for the crew\ Tlie House passed the Bill. 

Insurance Act Amend. Bill 

The Bill to amend the Insurance Act, 1938, moved Sir N. N. Sircar, was 
next passed by the House with minor changes. 

Inventions Protection Bill 

Bir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan then moved for the consideration of the bill 
fiirther to amend the law relating to the protection of inventions and designs which, 
he explained, was mainly to prohibit the import of articles w^hich iubinged the 
patents already existing m India. The Assembly passed the Bill. 
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OoAL Mines Safety Bill (contd.) 

Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan then moved that the Bill to make further 
provision for safety in coal mines, as reported by the select committee, be taken 
into consideration. Sir Muliammad In-iefly ex])laiiKHi the aims of the Bill 'which in 
the first place was intended to secure for safety in coal mines. Tlie necessity for 
the bill arose out of tlie conditiorts that now tn-evailcd in the (*oal fields in Jharia 
and Ranij^anj where the main work of extraction now was from pillars that had been 
left standing. Tlie Bill would also help in securini; conservation of coal resources of 
these mines. Tlie Bill jiroposinl to confer on the mining ins]iector the power to 
jirovide for safety in mines by sand stowing etc., to levy for defraving the cost of 
such stowing. IMr. B. iHift, Hujmorting the motion, hoped that rules be framed under 
this bill which would be placed on the table of the house. The discussion had not 
coinduded when the house took u]) Mr. Asaf Ali’s adjournment motion. 

Adj. Motion—Delhi Ei.ErTuio Supply 

Mr. Asaf Alt at this stage moved his adjournment motion and cliaracteriset 
as scandalous the position in regard to rates for electric eiu'rgy in Delhi. The 
company’s generating cost ivas much less than two pies jxt unit but the 
company sold it at about annas I'cr unit at present. If the Delhi 

miniici]adity were given the distributing license they, it was expected, would 

be able to sell power at about one anna but even if they had to sell it at a 

slightly higher rate the ]>rofits, if any. would go back to* the ratepayer unlike 

the profits made by the company noiv. By refusing the grant for distributing licence, 
the local Government had sold the munici|>ality bound hand and foot to the comjxiny. 
^^ir Mohamed Zafrullah referred to the enquiry made by Mr. BadclitF and the 
finding of that indei>endent exjiert was that the nroj'osal of the Gelid mujdcij)al 
committee was impracticable. Nevertheless, the Cbiei C’oinmissioner of D<‘lhi took 
advantage of the opi-ortunity offered by the ai)]»lication for distributing licence and t(K)k 
U]) the matter with the company Avho would (wentually make reductions in the rates 
for bulk as well as domestic consum]>tion. Dor the former category the rixluction 
was from three annas to two annas per unit u)) to five hd^li units and from two to 
one and half annas jlt unit above five lakhs unit, while lor domestic consumption 
the reduction was from d.lb per unit tolbir) per tinit. 'Jhe Delhi consumer had thus 
made very g(KMl business out of it. 

The*motion was ])ressed to a division and lost by oC) to 14 votes. The Assembly 
then adjourned till the next day when the Budget was }»resented. 

Financial Statement for 1939-40 


28th. FEBRUARY <S7r James Grufg introduced to-day his budget for 1930-U). 

The estimates show a deficit of oO lakhs, after making ])rovision for— 

(1) Introduction of slab system in income-tax instead of step system ; and 

(2) reduction of excise duty on Khandsari sugar from Ke. 1 to* 8 annas per 
Cwt, yiehling a revenue of lakhs. 

The only other change in taxation is the doubling of the im])ort duty on 
raw cotton expected to yield o') lakhs which will more than cover the deficit. 

The Finance i\lembcr hojxxl that the increased duty would jnomote the grow¬ 
ing in India of the longer stai'le.s ot cotton ,(uf which over 7U0,(XJ0 bales 
were im])orted annually). 

Bir James concluded by making a jdea for political reconciliation. ‘'Without 
this,” he said, ''C’entral and Provincial Governments alike in India must 
fail in the great task allotted U) them of raising the standards of life of 
the people.” 

Budoet at a Glan( e 


In crorcfl 
of Rs. 
1939-41) 
Budget 

Revenue 82.15 

Expenditure 82.65 


BurpluB ( + ) or Deficit —.50 

The following is a summary of the Finance Members speech : 

L 1937-38.~The financial year 1937-38 closed on balance Rb. 31 lakhs better 
than was anticipated in the revised estimates owing to a reduction of Rs. 9 lakhs 
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in expenditure and an incu’caae of Rs. 22 lakhs in revenue. The amount available 
in the Revenue Reserve Fund to be carried forward t/O 1938-39 was thus increased 
from Kb. 73 lakhs to Rs. 1,00 lakhs. ALOiinst this, however, has to be set oT 
a balaru'e of Rs. 38 lakhs due txi the Provirn*os on an account of their share of 
income-tax for 1937-38. Tiic unexpected rise of Rs. 40 lakhs in income-tax reccii>ts 
(which with a further Rs. 43 lakhs under Corporation Tax counterlialanced the 
fall of Rs. 82 lakhs under customs raised the amount to be paid to the provinces 
under the Nieineyer Award to Rs. 1,03 lakhs as compared with Rs. 1,23 lakhs 
distributed in March 1938. 

Revised Estimates 

2. 1938-39.—The recession in trade which st^t in towards the close of 1937-38 
was much sharper than was anticipated, and the fall in cusloms receipts, now esti¬ 
mated at Rs. !1,07 laklis, is the main factor in the net revenue deterioration of Rs. 
2,92 lakhs. 3'liere is a net reduction of Rs. IS lakhs in expenditure, in wdiich the 
reduction of Rs. 1,18 lakhs in the Civil esMmales (due mainly to economy measures) 
has more than made up hw an increase of Rs. RtM lakhs for the Defence Services. 
3’he result is that an estimated surjdus of Rs. 9 lakhs lias been turned into a deficit 
of Rs. 2,03 lakhs. 

Under Customs, the only rises ot note are in imports of machinery and raw 
cotton. The total deterioration of Rs. lakhs is due to a }::eneral shortfall under 

most other heads, ]'articnlarly artificial silk fahrics and yarn and certain other textile 
items. The recei}>ts from motcu* spirit, taking eiislonis and excise toj^^ether, though 
also very much lower than tlie Imdiret estimates, still sliow au irnu'casc over the 
actuals of the ])revious year. On the other hand, the receipts from the jute export 
duty arc now’ exi^ectiMl to reai-h the biulcet figure of Rs. 4,20 lakhs with the result 
thaf there should he no reduction in the amount payable to the jnte grow’inj;- 
nroviimes. ('entral Excise duties are likely to show a rise of Rs. 49 lakhs over the 
Inidget estimates, the main increase being under Sugar. 

The revised estimate for Income-Tax shows an improvement of Rs. 79 lakhs, 
of which Rs. 33 lakhs go to increase the distrihutaldi* ]*ool of income-tax. As how’- 
ever the railway surplus is estimatcHl to he Rs 31 lakhs less than the budget figure, 
the amount payable to tin* provinces l>ei*onies Rs. 1,12 lakhs, as compared to the 
budget forecast of Rs. 1,28 lakhs, w’hich with the Rs. iW laklis due for the previous 
year, makes the total for distribution this year J{s. 1,10 lakhs. 

The increase of Rs. 1,*)0 lakhs in Defence cxpenfliture is the net result of 
iruTCiisc amounting to Rs. 2,lb laklis and rc*<luetions totalling Rs. 1,J6 lakhs. 

The e<"onoiny measures which are mainly res]H)iisil)ie for the reduction of Rs. 
1,18 lakhs in Civil esiimates began with the sus)>ensioii of all new’ schemes in 
April 1938, W'hen tlie trade r«^*ession first became serious ; later in the year a 
committee of Secretaries, presided over by the Homo Member, examined ex])enditure 
in detail and enfoiv'cd all possible economies that di<l not involve the retrenchment, 
of permanent staff or the cessation of valuable activities on the part of 
(lovcrn ment. 

The remainder of the redaction in expenditure is aceouiitcfl for by a net fall 
of Rs. 24 lakhs under Interest, ow'ing largely to a decease in the volume of Rost 
Office ('ash Ceitificates ]*resenti'd for payment ami in the rate of interest j^ayahlc 
on Postal Savings Bank Deposits, partly set off by an increase in (he discount on 
Treasury Bills. 

3. Revenue Estimates for 1939-40.—The estimates of ordinary revenue for 
1939-10 amount to Rs. 82,1.3 lakhs. 

BuDGirr Estbiate 

The biuret estimate for Customs provides for a real incrcss of Rs 33 lakhs over 
the revisiM^l estimate for 1938-39 (though owdng to an acimunting change affecting both 
sides of the Budget there is an apinirent decrease of Rs. 4 lakhs). 

This is based on the assumption that items such as j)etrol and machinery will 
continue to show increasing yields and that there wall be further redu<*tion8 in tlie 
rci^eipts for artificial silk fabrics and yarns and other textile fabrics. For the rest, 
the estimates are based on the revised estimates for the current year, for while there 
are signs that the ])rescnt depression should in the ordinary course give way to a 
generm trade revival, the international situation continues to be uncertain, and con¬ 
ditions do not appear to justify the raising of the general estimates above thusievel of 
the returns for the current yeai-. 
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The eHtimat.es for Central Exeisc duties similarly follow the revised figures. 
Their main component is an estimate of Rs. 4,00 lakhs from the duty on sii^ar. This 
fij^ure, together with the estimate of Rs. 20 lakhs under Customs from import duty 
oil supir, is to be ref^arded as nominal, for althoup;h any loss of excise revenue caused 
liy a shortage of iinlij^enous sup])lies should be more than made up by the Customs 
revenue on increased imports of forei”;n sugar, the various uncertain factors in the 
situation render it unsafe to assume a total income from both Excise and Customs 
duties of more than Ks. 4,20 lakhs. 

In framing the budget estimates for ‘Taxes on Income’ it was first nei'cssary to 
allow for the decline in t rade, the elfect of which has been taken at Rs. 81 lakhs. On 
the other hand, the adoption of the Slab System at the scale of rates shown in Api»en- 
dix 2 of the Income-tax Enquiry Report of IbdO is expected to result in a net gain 
of Rs. 76 lakhs, a decrease of Rs. lakhs in income-tax paid by imlividual assesse«*H 
lieing more than counterbalanced by increases t>f Rs. 1,17 lakiis in su])er-ta,x from 
individuals and of Rs. Ill lakhs in income-tax and Rs. 21 lakhs in super-tax from 
C/ompanics. Furthermore, the legislative changes contained in the lii'-ome-tax (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill, together with the abolition of the leave pay exemption, are expected to 
produce another Rs. 0(1 lakhs. All told the combined oHect of the changes in assess¬ 
ment is an increase of Rs. 1,21 lakhs of which Rs. 21 lakhs is under Corporation 4’ax, 
and the final result is an improvement of Rs. .vj lakhs on the revised estimates for 
1628-61). After the railway contributirin of Rs. 2,i:i lakhs has been taken into account 
the provincial share of Income Tax is estimated at Rs. J.78 lakhs, which is Rs. 66 lakhs 
more than the revised estimates for the current year. 

Posts and Telegra])hs. In spite of a decline in revenue it has been found ])ossible 
to make equivalent reductions in expenditure, and al)alan<-ed budget is expectcxl both in 
the current year and in 11)36-10. 

Estima'iei) Expenditpue fok 1639 — 10. 

4. Defence.-“The total iwovision for the Defence Services is Rs. r»,18 lakhs 
which is the same as the budget figure for the curnmt year but is Rs. l.(K) lakhs 
less than the revised estimates. The Finance Member rej>eated his warning that 
the sums which it had been jiossible to allocate to the Defence S('rvic(‘s in invent 
years had borne little relationship to military exigencies or to the international 
situation. He iiointed out that the budget estimate for H)36-l() j>rovid(Hl merely 
for standing charges and commitments and that it had only been i)osHibl«‘ to kee|» 
expenditure down to this figure by allowing for (1) the receij)t of the addition of 
iJ')lK),(KT) to the Carran contribution, which he had announctHl on the 13th 
iSeptember, 163s\ (g) the transfer of certain units to the Im])erial Establishment 

and (3) the drawing on sinking funds to the extent of Rs. 49 lakhs for purposes 
other than those for which they were meant. The budget estimate also allowal 
for the receipt of £2,r>0,()(.K), being the first part of the canital grant of i: o millions, 
also announced by the Finance Member on the 13tn September, 1638. The 
Finance Member hoi>r*(l tliat the decisions of His Majesty’s Government on the 
Chatfield Reoort would result in further substantial amounts being made available 
to bring India’s defence forces up to modern standards. 

Interest—It is estimated that there will he a large decline, amounting to Rs. 1.66 
lakhs as com])ared with the Imdgct estimate for the current year, in the requirements 
under Interest. This saving is mainly ac,*coiint,ed for by a reduction of Rs. 1,60 
lakhs in the amount payable as bonus on Post Office Cash Certificates. The Finance 
Member ])ointed out that this substantial reduction in interest charges was 
largely due to careful management of the public debt on the })!irt of his predwessor 
and to the policy of sound finance which had been pursued by the (Tuvernment 
of India over a number of years. 

The total estimate for expenditure is Rs. 3,00 lakhs less than the revised 
estimate for the current vear. This substantial reduction is largely accounted for by 
the decreases under Defence and Interest which have been ex})laincd above, but 
under the remaining heads also expenditure has on the whole been kept at the 
level of the reduced amounts shown in the revised estimates by the prolongation 
of the ec*onomy measures brought into operation in the current year. The total 
figures for 1639-40 are thus 

Kb. 

Revenue... ... ... ... ... ... ... 82,15 lakhs 

Expenditure ... ... ... . ... ... ... 82,65 lakhs 

Prospective deficit ... ... ... ... 50 lakh* 
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Ways and Means 

5. Sterlinp; Liabilities.—In the current year a further £3 millions of stcvlin*!; 
Railway DebentuioH arc boin;^' diacharj^ed and it is also expected to complete the 
transfer of the remaining liabilities in respect of sterling family i)ensions, which 
amount to about £6 millions. These further repayments of stcrlini; debt will brin;; 
the total amount repatriated since 193) to somethin;:: like Rs. 6o (uorcs, and next, 
year the Government of India’s sterlinc; reciuiremenls are estimated at a little over 
£27 millions as comparc<l to £30 millions in the current year; £37 millions in 
1937-38 and £11 millions in 10:16-37. 

G. Borrowing: Pro;::ramme.—During the current year the eombincil cash and 
conversion issue of 3 per cent 1963-6> stock at 08 had produced Rs. 20,31 lakhs 
of whi(di Rs. 10,08 lakhs had reiircscnted conversions of the per cent Loan 
10:38-10 and of the 5 per cent Loan 10:30-10. The unconverted part of the 5^ per 
cent 10:38-40 Loan has since been notified for discharge and next year the Govern- 
meut of India will have the option of redeeming the remainder of their .5 per cent 
10:30-10 Loan, the outstanding balance of which is a little over Rs. 20 caores. 

Changes in Taxation 

The Finance Menibcr, detailing his taxation i>ro]»osals, said : 

“1 now return to the prospective deficit of Rs, '>0 laklis in the present circum- 
tances ; our resources in the way of new taxation are somewhat circ ims''ribcd. The 
yield of increasfvl inr-omc-tax goes mainly to the Pro' in'-es ; even over the revenue 
part of the tiehl, customs duties in general arc as high us is (‘onsistent with a maxi¬ 
mum yield, while over the protection part, the return is raoidly de lining. 8o far as 
excises are concerned, a delicate situation has been created by the jmlgment of the 
Federal Court which amounts to saying that there is concurrent power in the realm 
of internal indirect taxation. The full imidications of this judgment arc not yet apparent 
to me, but one of the most imjiortant of them has been pointed out by the Chief Justice 
himself, viz., the need for mutual forbearance in this 8])hcrc lest the taxing authorities 
should by the simultaneous exercise of their |x)wers raise the price of the artiide taxe<l 
to a height at which consumption is seriously curtailed. There is also the reminder of 
the Chief Justice that, in the absence of this mutual forbearance, the ability of the Cen¬ 
tre to continue to make or to make new devolutions under Section 110 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act will be jcopardisctl. 

The first subject chosen for the exercise of the concurrent taking ix>wer is of 
course motor si)irii and, if I may say so, the “obiter dicta” of the Chief .liisticc apply 
with grciit force in this instance. Certainly for my part, I do not propose to meet our 
own deficit by au increase in the taxation on motor spirit. 

Ditty on Raw Con'ON Doubled 


However, I must not tax your curiosity any lont^^er—particularly as it will yield 
no revenue-and so I say that I have finally comedown in favour of increasing the 
taxation on one of the extremely few items of the customs tarifl' which shows an ex¬ 
panding yield, viz., that relating to raw cotton, and I proixise that the duty should 
DC doubled. 1 shall no doubt be told that by this measure, I an indulging my usual 
vendett4i against indigenous industry. I might with a good deal more justice, retort that 
I>crhap8 the increased duty wv)uld do something to twomote the growing of the longer 
staples of cotton in Imliaand this is no contemptible objetjtive when we remember 
that Indian mills are imi>orting ttver 7tt0,000 bales of these varieties a year. However, 
1 hike neither the blame nor the credit for either of these objc 'tives. My design is 

simply to balance the budget by the least burdensome me-ans o|)en to me and that I 

claim to be doing. Tlie increased duty will ot)cratc as from to-morrow and we can, I 

think, safely put the extra yield at Rs. 55 lakhs a year. With this addition to the 
revenue oiir final figures become : 

Rs. 

Lakhs 

Revenue ... 82,70 

Expenditure ... 82,63 

Surplus ... 5 

Need for Political Reconciliation 

At this stage, I suppose I ought to review the whole financial history of my five 
years of office or at any rate to try to draw its moral. But I shall do nothing of the 
sort. For India, as for the rest of the world, the future is much more imi)ortant than 
the past. The political outlook has many menacing features both in India and outside. 

16 
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Many difticiilt problems face those responsible for the eondiict of nfliiirs in India and 
elsewhere. For India, as for the rest oi the world there is no hope save in a release 
of the stresses which o|)erate between race and race and between eommunity and 
eommnnity. If that release eafi take place, India will not, oidy be more prosperous 
in itself, it will also share in the very much increased prosperity of the world at lai>;c 
and in both cast's the potential a:rowth of ccojiomic welfare is almost limitless. Ami 
I wonld like tlie last words of my last budget sj>c(K-h to be simj»ly a restatement of 
the obvious truth tliat without political reconciliation—tlu^ word api>eas(!ment has 
perhai>s become too hackneyed—Central and ITovincial Governments alike in India 
must fail in the great task allotted to them of raising the standards of life of the i)eoi)le. 

New Income-Tax Rales 
Income-Tax 

The fo1h)in)}(j is the tabic shoieiiaj (he rab\s of income ami .snper- 
(a.vcs proposed : 

A. Individuals, Fnri'gistered Firms, Hindu Ibidividcd k'ninilies and Associa- 
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Balance of income ... 7 0 


B. (k)mpanios—1 anna in the rupee on the whole im umr' (no excrnpl^Nl slab). 

No suiH'harge to be charged in res])ect of either the Incoitic-tax or the 
Bupei-tax. 

General Dihcession of BeixiEr 

7th. MARCH Before the general discussion of Bad mt commenced to-day Mr. 
Abdul Qaiyum move<l an adjouiaiment motion on Kenya. The motion sought to discuss 
the failure of the Government of India to se-urc tin' annulment of the existing 
pra<*ticc with regard to the alienation and transb'r of lands in the Kenya Highlands 
to Indiana and the disquieting fact that non-British subjects of tin* Enrofiean race 
will receive preferential treatment as against Indians. The motion was accej)ted 
without discussion. 

General diseuRsion on the Budget was then ojienefl by Mr. Mann ^uhednr 
from the Congress benches. Mr. Siibcdar felt that the Indian Financial system 
was patchwork ]>reparcd by opix)rtuni8ts who were anxious to conceal from the 
people and from the legislature the true iiosition. The Financial arrangements 
were such that the Government were nervous every time there was a project for the 
production of something in India. Every assistance askeil for an<l evei 7 encourage¬ 
ment or facility sought was turned down because all such requests were considered 
only with reference to a diminishing revenue from im{K)rt duties. This was a basic 
defect in the financial structure which would have continued if the law of diminish¬ 
ing returns had not intervened and conipelled the Finance Member to corstate policy. 
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Mr. Ahdul Qaijmm the raisinp; of a volunteer army from amon^ Indiana 

and Indianiaation of the existing British array. That would reciuce expenditure and 
make the aniij[ more cdicient. lie strongly criticised the forward jx)licy on the 
frontier and said he siis[)ect(Hl the object was to gain a foothold for a future war 
in Central Asia. He oi)}>or('( 1 the cotton duty and pointed out that the fifty crore 
gap could have IxH^n fille<l l)y a cut in high salaries of Government officials. 

Mr. Bhutto commended two features of the Budget, namely, absence of novel 
forms of tax and enforcement of internal economy, 'ilic cotton duty, he said, 
was a blessing in disguise to the Indian cotton cultivator. Indian mills should 
consume only Indian cotton he assertetl, and in order to enfore this ])rinei|)le he 
would even sui)]K)rt coin])h*te stopj^age of all foreign cotton. Dealing with the 
Hukkur l)arrage, he stated it was constructed at a time when luices were high and 
therefore cui)ital expCMiditure was correH])ondingly high. He favoured a revaluation 
of the ban age at a lower figure so as to rtnluce interest charges. 

Mr. Kailnah Behari Lot criticistMl what he regarded as denial of equal oppor¬ 
tunities to ]>rovinces to imi>rove their economic conditions as exemplified in the refusal to 
oi»en broadcasting stations in certain provinces like Ihhur. He em])hasi8ed that these 
stations carried with tlnan economic as well as educative values which should be 
shared by all jiarts of the country. He also averted to the paucity of beharis in the 
Indian army. 

Mr. Azhnr Ali (IcH-larcd that India's credit did not stand very high in the eyes 
of the t^ieople of the country, however high the Finance Member might saw it st( kxI 
in the international market. He strongly coiulemnetl taxing of raw materials such 
as cotton ami also the ban on the exj ort of sugar fitmi India to countries aliroad. 

Sanhir Bunt Snigh, aft<*r referring to the ha]>]>y news of tlie Rajkot settlement, 
said the bmlg^et was a business-like one but comi'lained it had not been made 
interesting tooHlinary lay man. 

Mr. r//or/.sMc/</fn unieservt*dly eongratulated the Finance Member on the increase 
in the cotton duty. He however criticiseil the expenditure imuruHl for ))roviding 
more amenitites for Biitish troops instestl of using the money for Imying armaments. 

Mr. 7i. N. Bustt thought that tb.e bmlg^et featureless and there was nothing 
extraoidinary or striking in it. He regietted that there was no return to the half 
anna jiostcaid. He was of opinion that the incometax slalis were a bit t(K> large 
wliile the new cotton duty was an indirtH-t subsidy of about four percent to 
lancashire. 

Mr. A'. 5?. Gupta de* hired that the Finance Memlier was a skilful jng:gler 

who with a stiaike of the pen convertt*il a (Udicit into a sur})lus. Hi* criticised the 
expenditure on di'fence ami saitl that no other country Rj)ends so much as half 
the income on defence. 

8 lh. MARCH : Mr. Aikman complaiiUHl of encroachment by Provincial Govern¬ 
ments on the field of central taxation and said that there was a very real danger 
both to the financial structure as a whole and to industrial and commercial ilevelo})- 
ment. Bir Henry Gtdney referretl to the economy eth‘ct(Hl in the Givil Estimates and 
warned the Finance Member that ecoiumiy and efliciency were strange b(*d-fellows. 
He also jHiinted out that there was j>lenly of room fur economy in the metlieal 
sec'tion of the Defence Deiuirtment. 

Mr. Rofiaddiii Ahmed Siddique^ making his maiden speerh, stressed the need 
for a change in tlie scale of pay of ollicials, for Indianising the Army and for 
ending the present military policy in Waziristan. 

Mr. Asnf Ali symjjathistMl with the ixisition of the I'inance Member who “had 
to adopt a Jekyll ami Hyde complex in doing his job’’ and laid down three enteria 
for judging the result of his stewardship of the country's finances. Had the average 
income of the people, the total numlier of industries and the price of commodities 
increased during the ]>ericHl of his FTnance Membership ? 

Sir James Origg made a long speech re]>lying to the debate. He characterised 
the Congress Party’s complaint of “under-estimating’' as “an echo of their master's 
voice, the voice of the Fetleration of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
and maintained that the Budget had not been framed on a pessimistic basis. He 
defended Uic duty on raw cotton and observed that talk of ruination of the Indian mill 
industry was “complete rubbish.” 

Workmen’s Compensation Amend. Bill 

‘ The House next passed the Bill to further amend the Workmen's Comiien- 
satiou Act, 1923. The Bill was intended to remove the doubts occasioned by con- 
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flicting dmsioiifl of High Courts as to whether on account of the expression ‘employed 
on monthly wages’ occurring in the definition of a workman in the Workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation Act a worker whose wages were paid otherwise than monthly could claim 
benefits of the Act. The Bill proposed to make it clear that it was never the inten¬ 
tion of the Act to debar a worker on such ground. The Bill also sought to enable a 
workman whose claim had been rejected on this ground to have the investigation of 
his claim reopened 

Cotton Ginning & Pressing Amend. Bill 

The second Bill to amend the Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act VXiT) 
sought to meet the representations of cotton dealers that under the (dnning and 
Pressing Factories Act a rigid ai)))lication of the i)rovi>^ion wliich enabhHl a purchaser 
to reject a bale, if it was not marked as raiuircd by the law, caused great hardshi]) 
to the trade. The House then adjourned. 

Foreigners’ Registration Bill 

9th. MARCH :—The Assembly to-day agreed to refeience to a Seletd Committee 
of Sir Reginald Maxwell’s Registration ol Foreigners Bill. In moving that the 
Bill be taken into consideration, Sir Reginald said that its object was a simple one 
and its juovisions were confiuetl to the creation of tlie legal machinery nec cssaiy 
for maintaining a register of the foreigners who were at any time lueseiit in Biitisli 
India and keejang that register up to date.’’ “I do not, liowcver, preteixl that 
this is the only or even the })rincii)al ground for bringing this measure before tlie House. 
1 have hitherto been speaking only of what is necessuiy in moral times, that is to 
say, times of j-eace. In the ])resent world circumstances however, we cannot ignore 
the }>ossibility that this country might at some time or other become involvt‘d in war, 
and that in such a war some of the foreigneis present in the country might concei¬ 
vably become a source of danger. I do not say tluit any sjavial or immediate a|)pre- 
hension exist at this moment, but it is a possibility that must be kept in miml and 
in such matters the only safe maxim is to be prej ared in i)e‘tv'e for any measures 
that may become necessary in war. 

“Government have for some time };ast been enguiged in an examination of the 
measures which might become necessary in a war emergency and the tu-oblcm of 
dealing with foreigners is one of the subjtrts which have come umlcr consideration. 
Referring to the available figures of foreigners, Fir Kc'ginald staled that in l‘.K»l, 
when the last census was taken, there was a total os but a very large number 

of them were such that by long usuage they were hardly considered foi'cigneis. Fir 
Rt'ginald announced that in deference to the wishes of tarty leaders he was jueparc'd 
to acc*ept the amendment fen-reference of the bill to a Felect Gommittco on the under¬ 
standing that it should complete its works in time to enable the Bill to be taken thiough 
tlie final stages in the present session. 

Fand-Stowing Bill 

The House then continued the debate on the Fand-Stowing Bill ns reiorteci 
by the Felect Committee, c*onsideration of which had been movecl by Fir Mohamvd 
Zafrullah in an earlier litting. 

Voting on Budget Demandh 

loth. MARCH The question hour lasted only If) minutc^s to-day and the House 
thereafter tcx)k up the discussion on cut motions in the gcnei al budget. I'he Eurojican 
group opened the discussion with a cut of Rs. 100 in the dcmancT under ‘Exccaitixe 
Council’ to raise a debate on the lelationshin betwc.'cn provinc ial and central financt‘H. 
Mr. L. C. Buss, moving a cut, acknowledged that Fir James Grigg’s keenest critics could 
hardly deny that he had been outstandingly suc-cessful in his objecd. of juoviding 
funds for provincial needs, while at the same time securing a position of stability in 
his own budget and placing India’s credit high. Mr. Buss critic ized the petrol sales tax 
and the employment tax and declared that these were the issues about which there 
was a very good case for discussion and a reasonable interpretation of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act. It would be a sorry state of affairs if the intransigience of 
luovinces over such matters as these should compel the centre through sheer 
necessity, owing to contracting sources of revenue, to withhold their contributions to 
the provincial excheciuers from such funds as tliey would normally share with 
provinces. The prohibition programme, said Mr. Buss, was the immediate source of 
the difficulties of the provinces and an incentive to look for supplementary revenue 
in directions which clashed with the interest of the centre. Mr. Buss pleaded for a 
frank and intimate discussion between the financial authorities at tlie centre and in 
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the provincee as the best way of aehievinp; a reasonable interpretaiion of their 
respecitive fields of taxation. Such a disciission was the immediate need, he said, 
rej^ardless of the probable or improbable date of federation. 

Sir James Qriijg, after stressing the imrortanee of the snbjofd, observed that 
with all federations there must be a period uuriiig which respective taxation in the 
spheres of federation and units had to be delimited by the leilcral Court and 
India could not expect to eKca]>c the process which, how’ever much it might be 
represented as a fight between the centre and units, was the necessary one. The 
first step in this juoc’ess was the case in regard to the C. P. jjetiol tax. He 
stated in reply to (piestions in the House that the Government had been carefully 
considering the full imidications of the judgments in this case and that it 
was wise to say as little as possible. That in the main must still be his 
attitude, though he might remind the House of the observations he had 

made in his budget s])eech and of the Chief Justice’s ilcdaration that there 

must be mutual accommodation and forbearance bctucen conliicting juris¬ 
dictions. As regards the plea for regular conferen(*es of Finance MinisU'rs, 

the Finance Member said that he had already explained his attitude. The first 

conference of this kind was held in 1938 at his instance. It then dis' iissed this very 
problem which hacl now’ arisen in an acute form in the C. 1\ case ot the ap])arent 
overlapping of excises and sales taxes. He had made certain suggestions which, be¬ 
lieving as he then did that taxes on sales of individual commcxlitics were not within 
the provincial s]>herc, he then thought, were fair and generous. 3 hose iiroposals 
were not acceptable to the ]uovincial representatives. But even now he believed that 
tliose proposals were the only i^ossible solution of the problem and were completely 
ai)pro])riate even to the changed circumstances. 

The employment tax raised two issues, (1) concurrent jurisdiction, and ( 2 ) 
sj'ecial resjionsibilities for the protec*tioii of the rights of the services. As there were 
tw’o questions, it behoved him to be dtuibly diserwt. \N ith ]jreot cui>ation with the 
income-tax legislation it was ])hysieally iiniossiblc to hold a second conference of 
Finance Ministers, lint there was no reason why conferences should not be resumed 
hereafter. It was, however, no good holding these ionferences if they were to be used 
as a means for a concerted attack by the provinces on the centre. Ibey must arise 
from and result in a genuine attempt oi cooperation. I he iinancial solvency and 
stability at the centre must be preserved at all costs. It might be jossible for a 
long time to have financial stability at the centre without haying it in the pro¬ 
vinces, but ‘we cannot even for a short time have financial stahility in the jirovin- 
ees without having it in the centre’. Suhjtvt to this jirime consiileiation, it was tJie 
duty of the centre to do what it eould for the luovinces and he claimed that the 
Government of India had done and were doing this. In the ])rescnt bud^^cl there 
were ten or tw’elvc erores by way of assistance to the juovinces. When the 

Niemeyer Award was drawn up nollody supposed that devolution of income-tax 

W’oiild begin for five years but in jioint of fa< t devolution started straightaway and 
W’ith the ]>a8sing of the income-tax legislation designed to improve the machinery 
and structure of income-tax it would be ]>ossihle to devolve further sums. The 

Niemeyer iirocoss was continuous but it w'as not going to help much. The ‘quasi’ 

ultimate issue was that the military expenditure must be rethici^l, the saving sliould 
be given to ])iovinces, pay must be cut and double incoine-tax relief must be 
abolishetl. For that means that they w’ould only arrive at friction and non-coojicra- 
tioii and W’hat was w’aiited was cooiieration to the common end for the amelioration 
of the condition of the masses of i->eople. If the obja't was to destroy not only the 
transitional constitution and force something quite diflerent then all he had saia w'as 
irrelevant and the outlook for India was not good. 

tStli. MARCH Dr. Sir Ziauddin Ahmed moved the first of the Muslim League 
Party cuts to-day to reduce the demand under tlic head exoeutne council by Ke. 1/- to 
discuss the inadequate representation of Muslims in central services other than 
railways. He then proceeded to deal with Muslim reiiresen tat ions in the Labour 
Department, the Archaeological Detmrtment, the Central Board of Revenue and 
the Medical Researeh Department. He suggested that the jiercentage of Muslims 
in each Depai’tment should be so fixed that they might obtain the 25 p.c, share 
within ten years. Sir Reginald Maxwell, replying to the debate, divided the argu¬ 
ments advanced into two classes, namely, expression of doubt at to whether the 
1934 resolution was being carried out as it stood and, secondly, arguments offering 
suggestions for further advancing the policy laid down in order to accelerate 
the achierement of its object. On the question of posts requiring technical quali- 
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fications he i^ointed out that this question was heinj»: examine<l afresh to see whether 
any modifications were necessary. As re|j;ardH nroinotion l)y seniority the ^^eneral 
rule was that it was subject to the fitness of the senior nuni and such promotions 
ocTUiTe<l only in cases where tlie j^romotion w’ns to a j ost in a superior cadre and 
here it was not entirt'ly onen to a ilindu or a Muslim according to any i>re,-deter- 
mineil v>h\n. C-oncluding, he ofl'ered to investigate any c()m])hunt that was brought 
to his notice regarding the working of tlie resolution. Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, at this 
stage ex]>rcssed satisfaction with the assurances given by the Home Member and 
asked for leave to withdraw the motion. The motion was then withdrawn. 

Mr. Siddiqiie Alt Khan moved the second Muslim League Larty cut of the 
day to discuss ''the de)>arture from the practice of using Urdu script in postal forms.” 
He referred to many instances in which jxist offices in }daces such as Sind, where 
Urdu was sjKiken by many ]M‘ 0 ])le, did not liave forms printed in Ih-du. The debate 
had not conclutled wlu'ii the House adjourned. 

14th. MARCH :—Sir 'riamias Sfevxirf, rej»lying to the deliate to-dav, ixiintinl out 
that there had been no departure from the iwactu-e of using such forms. The real charge 
that was raiseil, according to him, was that the Lost and T<‘lcgTa])h de])artmcnt had 
been endeavouring to suppress tb-du forms ami for this purpose' had cntenHl into a 
consj)iracy with the Uomiress. He denied this charge catcmuically and declanHl that 
it w’as not the practice of the (Jovernim'iit or the l\)sl and Tefi'gniph depart nu'nt to 
take sides in any ]>olitieal or literary <lisput(*s. Tin' speeches during the ileliate, he 
contiiuK'il, were an attem)>t to persuade the Uovernim'nt to take ]>art in ]>ropaganda 
for ]»opularising the Urdu script. The I’ostal (fi'partment coiibl not di'pend on any 
considerations otln*r than practical. 

''riie motion was pressed to a di\ision and rejected by 11 to 12 votes, tlie C\)ngress 
party remaining neutral. 

* Sir Ziauddin moved a cut motion untler ‘I’osts and teh'graphs di'partmenl’ to 
discuss the allowing of ‘onc-suled pr<»paganda and itliliolding of tch'grams sent liy a 
rival ]>arty’. He referred to a telegram publisheil in tin* pres^ alxmt tin* recent inci¬ 
dents in the Aligarh Univiasity in which it ap])eared that students ha<l be<‘n guilty (*f 
burning books. As a matter of lai't he found on empiiry that this was entiri'ly 
Avrong and the telegrams giving the other side of tla* pii'turi' had been handed in but 
withhekl by the telegraph authorities. 

Sir A'. A'. Sir<‘ar, liaw Memlx'r, explained that the decision wlu'ther a teh'gram 
was obji'ctionable or alarming was taken by the district magistrate and not by a 
fift(H'n-ru]U'(' clerk. H(»w salutary and absolutely essential tlu' provision of this 
j)Ower to withhold objectionabh' telegrams was, would be eviihuit if one ri'llecfed mi 
the incalculable harm that will Ix'fall for instance by a false telegram slating tlmt 
a certain bank of Bombay had gone into liipiidation. 

Sir N. N Sinar ]>ointcHl out that Mr. Salytimurti was correct in hohling that 
the rvde ultra rires of the sectimi referred toby him but the rule was not made 
under that section but under the nde-making powers. Tlu' motion, as it stmxl, 
however did not refer to rules but the posts and telegnqdis ih'jiartment who w’ere 
only acting on the district magistrate's orders. 

The cut motion was pressed to a division and nassif'^l by od to 41 votes, the Con¬ 
gress ])arty and Congress nationalists voting with the Muslim League i>arty. 

Mr. Muhammad Naunian next got up to nmve the last of the Muslim League 
party’s cut motions to discuss the condition to be imposed on sulisidized or proliH'ttHl 
industries in India. He had not coiicIikUhI his sjX'ec-h when the time allotted to the 
Muslim I..cague party cxiured and the Congress Nationalist cut motions were taken up. 

The House tiassed by fiT votes to 46 Mr. Sant Sinylds cut motion to discuss 
the constitution and terms of reference of the Handhurst Committee contrary to the 
terms in the resolution passed by the Assembly. He considered the comiMisition and 
terms of reference of tne Committee derogatory to the tirestige of the House and 
liumiliation. Even if freedom of choice w’as necessarv, it should have been exercised 
not to satisfy the British Government but Indians who were vitally concerned. 

Mr. Ogilvie, replying to the charges, jxiinted out that so far as the terms of 
reference were concerned they met the clemand of the resolution of the House which 
asked for implementing the recommendation of the Bkeeri Committee, namely, five 
years after starting Indian Handhurst there would be review of pace of Inuianisa- 
tion. These were implemented now by the present cx)mmittee. He reiterat^ tlie 
views r^arding the excellence of material coining into the Army and also about the 
the difliculty of tapping sources of this material. This question was so important 
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that the Government indiided it amon^ the terms of reference. . 
of recruitment there Bhoiild i)C availa^ile Bufficient good material. The ^^o^eiji- 
?nPiirwSrvery anxious about this and in this connection he reminded the 
Iloiiflc that in lOilB the number of candidates who offered themselves lor tlmty 
conimiBsions in the army had fallen to 1-8 from 22i) in 19.U the peak year. 
Turning to the i*crsonnel of the committee, he pointed out that the jirescnt 
membership was based on variety of reasons which included the need for widest 
iH)Hsil)le experience and i^ra.-tical intcivs; in the nature of the )>roblem. Jhemotmn 
was ]n'es8cd to a division and accepted liy .)7 votes to 4(i. i he Assembly then adjourned. 

15th. MARCH Mr. S. Satyamurti moveil the first of the Congress yiarty’s cut 
to censure the (Jovernment for its defence jiolicy and administration. ‘What is the 
(hwernment’s defence |)olicy’ ? asked Mr. Satyamurti in moving the cut. This jjolicy. 
he declared, ultimately depended on the foreign l>oli< y of Great Britain. He condem¬ 
ned this policy as a purelv -Hjiineless ])oliey. ‘We in India who can work out our 
forci-'-n indicy,*’he conliniu^d, ‘arc not consulted, lie did not sec any particular danger 
to I mlia from’Asiatic countries. India, lie i>ro.-eeded, was wwik at present in the most 
dc^cisivc arms in the defence of any country, namely, air and arm. He felt that 
there would be very little difliculty in completely Indiani/ing the air force in India, 
be<‘ause the Britisli were al^) new comers in this held and could not put forward those 
claims which were maintained in connection with the land and sea forces. India had 
u(*) territorial or commiuvial ambitum in any j-art of the world and as such it woiihl 
not bedillicult for her U) remain nential in wars ol fiiture. All that she required was 
the minimum hi^hlv cipiippi^l land ttuves with a tirst < lass citi/cn army as a second 
line <lefence. For this purpose the ]*rcscni exi>enditure was far t^x) high and this 
c»)untrv iumhUmI oidv about Bs. J') cro.vs. dhe Defence (h'partment, however, was 
not interestiMl in defending India Imt defending imi»erialist interests. Another reason 
in censurin'^ the defence i>olicy and attitude was that the Dehuice department was 
consistently" refusing [o takt; i^oople of this country and their ivjuesentatives in 
confidence. Turning to the defenec expenditure, he dechmnl that the hulk of this 
was wasted on the frontier where wartime and peacetime were identical. 


Till*. Oyilric, rejdying to the dehate, ivfernxl to the tirst main ronterition that, 
the eonntry was not in an adixpiale Mate of defence and regular forces were not 
juojicrly distrihutinl. This, he said, was natural <riiicism, hut it must he viewtMl 
from the ultimate juiint that Imlia had now the largest aggregate hunmu beings, 
namely, dti million ik*oi»1 <’ and to me<*t the defeine rcHiuirenients of all these they 
hail only had an income of a Balkan State at the disjxisal of the central (hivernment. 
'Hie resonives of this country had not Ihvu enough to secure the esiahlishinent of 
a tirst class land, sea and air force such as was necessary to defend the whole 
countiT on terms similar to those on which other countries dependiHl. Britain had not 
defended India, someone else would have to. The advance in the i>erfection of armamenls 
during the last ed vears was enormous and we could not ho]>c to hear the cost of main¬ 
taining a miKlcrn army. ‘We can, however, he thankful that in the event of a calamity 
overtaking this country, enormous reiiiforecments will he available.’ Regarding the 
territoriaf force, he said tliat that again was a tpu'stion of money. He doubted 
the pnu tieal value of a vast national militia as suggested by some members. 
Keferring to Mr. Alahil (iaiyum’s assertion that for the British to indianixethe 
army would he a siiieidi', the Defence ^!>eerctary said that an Indianizeil army 
would, they cnvisageil, he as loyal as its predei-cssor. The House at this stage 
adjourn txl. 

16th. MARCH Mr. 7’. S'. A. Chi'ttior moved the seiond of the Congress cuts 
to-day to discusR the conditions of Indians overseas. Mr. Chettiar narrated at length 
the conditions of Indians in South Africa quoting from Seth Govind Das’s rejiort. 
He referred to Ceylon where most of the Indiana were from Madras. Hie 
Goveniment of India’s rcsjionsibility had now inercascil, he said, Iwx aiise the 

new income-tax law providtxl for taxing these Indians abroad. He assured the 
Government that the CongreBs was always prepared to support them in all the 
Bteps they might adopt to help overseas Indians. 

Bir Girja Shankar Bajpai, rcidying to tlie debate, dealt with the more 
salient aspects of the subjects, namely^ the (luestiona of the Indians in South 
Africa, Fiji, British Guina, Ceylon and Malaya and the question of the 

appointment of agents. Dealing witli South Africa, he admitted the difficulty and 

intensity of the situation and paid a tribute to the heroism of our countrymen 

there. Referring to the latest problem that the Indians in South Africa were 
in a state ol grave appr^ension as r^ards its outcome, he declared that this 
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ap^rehpijsion waft fully shared by the Government of India. Wc are and 
have been for the last fortnig:ht in dose correspondence with the Union Government 
and we arc, <letermined to try onr utmost by method of negotiations and he for 
one was (pute h()T)efid that this matter was being settled amicably and hononraldy 
to the satisfaction of all sections of Indians. In Fiji the main tronl)lc was 
insecurity of land tenure. But this limitation, he reminded the House, anplied 
to all and no!, merely to Indians. He informed the House about the ]>ossibilitv 
of throwing open to the development of all land not held by the Fijians with 
99 years instead of 21, as a probable dense period. The Govcrnmtmt of India 
had, lie added, also taken up with his Majesty’s Government tiie question of 
anpointing an agent. In British Guiana the problem was of marriages and aeior- 
(ling to the law there, all marriages which were not registereil were illegiti¬ 
mate. i\Ir, Tyson, he said, had been instructed to do his best to olitain a satis¬ 
factory solution. The Village Gommuiiities Ordinance was a cpieslion in Ceylon 
atnl he contented himself by reminding the House when the question of true 
relations would be taken up negotiation would also include the disabilities of 
Indians. Turning to Malaya, he assured the House that wliilo dealing witli the 
question the ivagcs ]>rohlern. status, etc. would be kei)t in view. 

The motion was carried without a division. 

i\Ir. K. S^inliuiam moved a cut to discuss ‘the failure of the (Jovernment of 
India to protect the co.-oanut industry.’ He said that there were 11 lakhs of 
acres in India, growing eoc-oanut, of which Id lakhs wxre in the Madras I’resi- 
deney and South Indian States. The priim trend w'as slioivn by the fact that 

from Ks. 2d ])er ewt. in 1929 it eame doivn to Us. (> in 19d) and after a lirief 

period it rose again to Ks. 12. It fell again to TIs. 6. Ceylon (‘oeoanut w'as lieing 
dum]>ed at distre.ss ])rico3 and wdiat wms essentially a (Cottage imlnstry in Malabar 
was being mined. Tiie remedy was a s})ccilic duty on Ceylon eoeoaniit. 

Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan, replying to the debate, statixl that he had 

considerable sympathy with the view ])oint voiced by the House. He ]>oint(Hl 

out that prices during the last ten years had showui a tendeii<*y to Huctuate, 
though from 19di the i)rices had veered round giving the cultivator u better 
economic return. Since I9d7 there w'as an unfortunate recession in ])riees, the 
dcvdiuo in account being pcrhajis more than that in other cases. But a<lwpiate 

relief could be hojied only through a general rise in world prices. The Govern¬ 

ment, he asserted, was seriously considering the question. The motion was accejitcd 
by the House. 

Mr. Mohanlal Saxena moverl the last of the Congress cuts to discuiss the ques¬ 
tion of the state prisoners detained without trial. He eonfincrl himself mainly 
to the question of the three iirisoners confined in Delhi. Sir Reginald Maxwell, 

rc[)lying, stated that according to the debate there was no supiKirt to the mover 

from any part of the House. He felt, therefore, that his dejiartmcnt was not 
guilty. The discussion was not eoneliuled, when guillotine was a]iplied and the 
remaining demands were passed without a division. The House then adjourned. 

The Finanee Bill Debate 

17th. MARCH The Assembly began general discuBsion of the Finance Bill 
to-day the consideration of which was moved by Jan es Origg. Uiieriirig the 
debate with a spcc^*h lasting over an hour, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai described the 
Finance Member as conservative in estimating the income and socialistic in putting 
his hands into other people’s pockets, and as the worst of the nrodigals in ex|)en(liture. 
Taking first the largest source of income, namely, customs, Mr. Desai expressed the 
opinion that a sum of nearly Hs. 150 lakhs was concealed in the figures presented. 
This sum would be available from the expected sugar imiorts. Kefemng to the 
paltry sum of five and a lialf lakhs which was exjiected to result from the new 
pro{>osal8 regarding khandsari sugar, he declared that the Finance Member was reallv 
hitting hard" the smaller manufacturers and the poorer consumers who deiiended on 
these ° manufacturers. Turning to revenue from the incometax in revitalising 
which source of income they had not grudged their assistance. Mr. Desai said that 
the large proceeds which Hiv James Grigg had promised when he introducied tlie 
Income-Tax Amendment Bill had diminished in the budget. The new law regarding 
trusts, asserted Mr. Desai, was sure to bring in a substantial income, Mr, Desai 
continued that the prcxieecls from the tax on foreign incomes on the accrual basis 
had not been taken into account while the results expected from tightening up the 
machinery of collection had not been shown. Sir James had argued that the proceeds 
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from the income-tax would be aflected by deterioration in trade. He would point 
out, however, that this Year’s income-tax would be based on last year’s profits and 

Sir dames himself had said that last year was a good year. Mr. Desai next 

criticised the removal of the exemption limit on corporation super-tax. This, he 

declared, would gravely aflect the smaller industries whose income approached Rs. 
r)(),r)G(). Referring to the proposal to ta]> the rich in order to counter-balance the 
relief given to the i)Oor, iMr. J)esai while not objectitjg to this princijde could not 
(‘ommend the wisdom of the proposal which would involve a tax of nine and half 
annas per ru[)ce on the last slab-or as it might be called, the last straw. But no 
ad(led taxation would have been ue<.*essary if the resolution passed by the House 
recommending ten ]>er cent, cut in the higher salaries would have been given effect 
to. He would repeat his a]>peal to the officials to make that voluntary sacrifice. 

Coming to the additional import <luty on cotton, Mr. Desai failed to understand 
how this was going to bring about immediate change in the growth of long- 
staple cotton in India. I’he effect of the imposition, he reminded the House, would 
amount, according to his calculation to a bounty to the foieign com})etitor8—not only 
Lancashire but also .Ugoan - of 4 percent, on finishe<l cloth and 7 per cent, on yarn. 

Sir (U)u'asji ,)ehan<jir^ in a trenchant sj>ecch, severely criticised f*^ir James 
Hrigg’s new ])roposals to ‘soak the rich’ and help Japanese trade -with India. Sir 
(’owasji found fault with the Finance ^Member’s unorthodox methods of drawing 
upon the military sinking fund to the extent of 49 lakhs. Dealing with the retrench¬ 
ment of 118 lakhs on the civil side he ])ointed out that really it was nothing more 
than a ])Ostponement of the civil works. He condoled with the Finance Member and 
the country mi the drop of lakhs of customs revenue but he felt there was no 
iustificatioii for Sir James Diigg to ex])e<*t an imjirovcment of only 35 lakhs. He 
bclicv(Ml it would he easily a crore. He strongly criticised the iucome-tax proposals 
and yiointed out that the budget })ioi)osals confirme<l his earlier fears that the new 
accrual basis and other iiinovatious will not yet yield much revenue. He said that 
oidy b,3‘.)G ]>ersous in British India out of 27U millions earned over Rs, 25,000 annually 
while only 351) over one lakh. Sir Oowasji then dealt at length with the additional 
im])ort duty on cotton. Sir James (ivigg, he said, clutched at it because it was the 
only item whi<4i was showing increoising returns, and on the ground that it would 
encourage the growth of long staple cotton in India. The Indian mill industry, he 
said, was now following the advice of the 19J7 textile committee as regards nnuiu- 
facturing a higher quality of cloth the raw materials for which would be coming 
mainly from East Afri< a. But surely this action on the part of the mill industry did 
not warrant the conclusion that long staple cotton could he grown in India. To 
lu’ovc this he quoted the rc]K>rts of the Indian C/Cntral Committee, which showed 
that hardly 7,()()() hales were cai)al)le of being s]>un at the lowest or the highest 
counts. The Indian mills, he assurcil the House, were anxious to use Indian cotton 
because it was clicaper. 

Sir Ziauddin embraced a vast range of subjects. He contended that reduction 
in the value of the postcard did not involve as large a loss of revenue as contended. 
If the price decreased the demand would increase. He also did not accept Sir 
(^owasji’s argument tliat India was unable to grow any more long staple cotton. He 
had been assiireil by the growers in the riinjab that they could produce more long 
staple if they found the demand. The increase in duty was thus advantageous to 
the agricnltnrist. He also dealt with the rejirescntalion of Muslims in senuecs and 
army in India, ]mrticuhirly the division of the army in India in two divisions, one 
for the maintenance of internal security and one for the defence of India. 

jDr. Bannerji declared that the heaviness of the burden of taxation could not 
be denied and the incidence of taxation was far from being equitable. The budget, 
he lamented, was a very disapitointing one and lac^ked foresight and imagination. 
The policy of retrenchment di(l not go far enough and there was no indication of 
the abolition of su])erlluous |K)at8 or cuts in salaries. There was a very unconvincing 
defence of the military ex])enditnrc while the policy behind the additional cotton 
duty and khandsari proposals was the continuation of the policy of making the people 
knock their heads against each other. He made a simdal plea for the Bengal mills 
which, he claimed, would suficr great hardships. He next criticised the income-tax 
V>roposal8, particularly the removal of the exemjition limit of 50,OCX) in case of 
coriKirations. He had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

18th. MA,RCH :~Mr. Abdul Rashid Chaudhury referred to the solicitude of the 
Finance Member for the lower middle classes and said that this was at the expense 
17 
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of the richer classes who were taxed out of existence. The solicitude of the 

Finance Member for the lower middle class, however, Btojiped when members of these 
classes joine<l toj^ether to form com^ninies. British policy in this country had been to 
prevent the aiMUimulation of wealth here. 

Mr Muthuranqa Mudnliar ])ointcd out that this was the fifth bill of its nature 
which the house had to deal with and contained exactly similar ])rovusionH, c. g,, salt 
duty, })ostcard rates etc. He had no objection to the khandsari duty had it not been 
for the chancre in tlie defiMition of factories. He next dealt with the evil etrects of 
the dumping of foreign salt in this country. Turninji to the income tax i)ro])osals he 
welcomed the new slab system but lelt that it was no crcnlit to the Finance 
Member's bonatides because he had left loopheles for hij^hly ])aid non-Indian oflicials. 

Sirami VrnkntdchdUnm Chcitij reminded the Finance Member that this was the 
first Finance Bill by Sir James Gri^ii: that had received constructive criticisms from 
the o])p 08 ition and he hoj^cd that Sir James would make an ettbrt to profit by it. 

Mr. B. Dds made an attem))t to strike a balance sheet of the stewardship of the 
I'inance Member for the last, live years. Sir James, he (h'clared, was able to 
maintain the credit of tlie (lovernnu'iit of India but not thecre<lit of India. Sir 
James achieved this maiidy because of the flij;ht of ^old and the hi}.ih taxation policy 
of his jiredecessor. He hoped Sir James (Jri”;;:, when at the war oliice, would stand 
by the dis})atches which he ha<l written to the war otlice about the reduction of army 
expenditure and the claim for larj;o contributions. 

Mr. Azhar Ali, speaking’ as a representative of the ])oor iteojile of India, wanted 
the (Tovernment of India to (‘onsiderthe case of the poor peoph;. J'he under-estima¬ 
tion in this biulgct had been sulliciently ])roved. He for his party woidd meiely assert 
that this budget was devoid of any concession to the poor. 

Mr. Ananthnsaganam. A i/i/ajigar derlunnl that the Finance Member should rix-og- 
nise that, since cxi>orts were shrinking, customs revenue must decrease year by year. 
Owing to the advance in the manufacture of synthetic substitutes amongst other 
reasons, India’s exjiorts of raw materials were falling considiMably. Only by export 
of gold has they niaintaiiuxl their credit abroad, but this had had the eflect of 
impoverishing the country. Keferring in conclusion to the Iiroadcasting servic(‘, Mr, 
Ayyanger said that there was a considerable amount ot patronage. J'lK'y paivl the 
same )>eo]>le to speak or perform time after time; why did they not obtain the 
services of peoi>le who were readv to speak or perform free ? The Assembly 
at this stage adjourned till Monday the JOth. 

20th. MARCH : -i\Ir. Kuladhar Chaliha ]mt forward to-day Assam's claim to grea¬ 
ter financial sipiport from the (Centre. Thetwesent financial position of the province did 
not ])ermit of tlie administration being jiroperly run. Without more funds at their 
disposal, the Government would not be able to develoj) the great, natural resources of 
the province. As regards re]U‘esentation in the services, the j>eople of Assam were 
almost completely ignored, dhis was ]>articuUirly the ease in the Posts and d elegraidis 
Department, in which in that part of India Bengal had a virtual mono{)oly. 

Chamf)ioning the claims of Hind, Mr. 5//u///>«« contested the assertion that long 
staple cotton could not be grown in sullicieut quantities in India. Sind, he saicl, 
could grow long staple cotton if the demand arose. But the agriculturists must have 
the co-operation of the manufacturers. The Sind of to-day, Mr. Shaliban continued, 
was made to shoulder the burden of the Sukkur barrage. It should not be made to 
accept as great a liability as it was saddled Avith at present. Were the Central Gov¬ 
ernment bent on seeing the financial collatise of the ]>rovince before thev came to its 
rescue ? Were they determined to commit financial infanticide ? If the madecpiacy of 
the present subvention was not realised in time that would be the position. 

Mr. Surya Kumar Bom condemned the British policy which had resulted in the 
destruction of all Indian industries. The British, ho declared, were only concerned with 
destruction ih this country. They introduced the cinema which affected the morals of 
India. He compared the per ca]uta income of India and the scale of salaries, with the 
position in respect of other countries, and declared that a saving of about Rs. 25 to 30 
crores would be available for nation-building activities if there was a proper readjustment 
of militai 7 and civil expenditure. 

Mr. K. Santannm had three tests for judging the merits of the present Budget. 
The first was whether it had effected an equitable redistribution of the sum of 
the wealth of the country. Out of the stim of lls. 80 crores, 35 crores came from 
the masses, 40 from the middle and riclier classes, and only 5 crores from the non- 
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Indian element. From thm Bnm of Bs. 80 crores collected, only aliout Rb. 10 
crorea went to the maKsea. The remaining 70 crores were ecjually divided between 
the richer classes jind the foreigner. Secondly, there was the question whether 
the Budget increased national efficiency. A sum of Rs. oO crores was wasted on 
Defence, which did not include a proi)er Navy or Air Force. With Rs. 40 crores, India 
could have had a well equiiqicd Army, Navy and Air Force sufficient to defend India 
and her needs. 

Seth Sir Haji Abdullah Haroon, speaking as a rc])ro entative of a cotton growing 
area, complained about mill-owners reganling utilisation of the produce. He, however, 
would not blame the mill-owners entirely, because! this ty|)e of cotton was not available 
in abundance. He had no objection to a Huf)sidy as suggested by Air. Santanam, but, 
he asked, where was the money for the subsidy to conic from 1 He had, therefore, to 
strongly supiiort the ailditional cotton duty. 

Mr. Sri Frakasa wanted a nnluction of the duty on Indian salt. Turning to the sugar 
])roposals, he felt that the (Jovernment’s jiolicv would be disastrous to the people. He 
remindeil the Finance Mtiinber of his frci* trade principles, which Air. Frakasa pioinUMl 
out, ran counter to the present ]tro])osal to doiilile the duty on raw cotton. The treat¬ 
ment as regards jMist cards—an important item in the poor man’s domestic economy— 
was a positive scandal. He next dealt with the hardshqis arising from the income-tax 
proposals and declared that there was discrimination in favour of the (Government ser¬ 
vants. He condmnned the method by which income-tax otlicers made their demands, 
anti the failure of the Finance Member to set matters aright. Finally, he declared that 
at present every amenity which contributetl to the raising of the standard of living in 
this country, was taxed. 

Haji Chaudhury Muhammad hmail Khan pointed out that the time had now 
come for a reduction of the .salt duty so as to encourage the Indian industry. He 
advocated a protective duty. He also urged the need for reilucing the ])ost cards rates, 
and regretted that there was still no hojie for a (piarter anna post card. Referring to 
the additional cotton duty, and the hope that it would help in increasing the cultiva¬ 
tion of long staple in India, he said that it was small consolation as it was not known 
how many years it would take for bringing about the desired end. The House then 
adjournctl. 

2l8t. MARCH Air. Satijamurti nropounded a number of tests for judging the 
stewardship of Sir .lames (Grigg during tne last quinquennium. Were the people of this 
country, he asked, more prosperous than what they were five years ago? Had the 
purchasing ])ower of the millions in this country necii increased to any appreciable 
extent ? Had the standards of life of the ptHqde of this country been raise<l ? 

Mr. Aikman made a brief survey of the general finamual position. Ixx)ked at 
from almost any angle he said it was evident that at no periml since the (Jreat w^ar had 
the Ontral (Government been on so sound a financial fcKitiug as it was to-day nor had 
its general ynjlicy in other directions given a greater feeling of confidence. Turning to 
the heavy burden of taxation, he pointed out that most of the tmegency taxes imposed 
during the crisis year of 1931 continued at least in some part until this day. There 
could be little doubt that the Budget was to-day based on level of taxation that 
was hi^h. 

Air. M. S. Aney pointed out that wdiile the Finance Bill was intended to secure 
the money needed for exiienditure, it also gave the House the opiiortunity of consideriim 
the stew'ardship of the Treasury benches. He first dealt with what had been termed 
“O^mmercial Dciiartmcnts”, because they atlord a test of the cajiacity of those in 
charge of the management. Turning to the posts and telegraphs department, he iiointed 
out that the extravagance of the telegraph section w^as the cause of the loss in the 
department. He emphasised the need for bringing down the level of jxistcard rates in 
the interest of the i>oor man. This, he declared, would be a soinal service. 

Sir James Origg, in replying to the four days’ debate, dealt with many points 
made by the siieakers, })articularly by the Leailer of the Opposition. Summarising the 
result of the oiiservations made by the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
the Leader of the Opposition on the so-called under-estimating Revenue in the Budget, 
Hir James said, “on sugar something or nothing of the 150 lakh’s extra revenue given 
by the federation and the Leader of the Opposition may prove to be forthcoming. On 
income tax there is probably nothing and if there is anything it goes to the provinces. 
On military e:n>enditure we may have to provide more and certainly shall not have to 
provide less. Even if we imposed a pay cut, which we have no intention of doing, the 
centre would gain a few tens of lakhs only. On the other hand, customs Revenue has 
almost certainly been overestimated especially taking into account the continuing 
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dec^line in importR from Lancashire and the Bombay |>rohibition meaflnro. Altopiether, 
so far from tnere beinjz; six crorcs of margin to play with, there is almost eert-ainly no 
margin at all and certainly not enough to enable ns to do without the increaswl 
supertax on raw cotton/’ Continuing the Finance Member said : Events in the 
outside world and in the countiy had prevented things from being better still l)Ut 
it was idle to deny that things were better. As regartls the cessation of the rural 
development grant after two years, Sir James said that the reason was simple. 
Under the new constitution, even more than under the old, the responsibility for 
nation-building rested on the ])rovinces and that was why the annual grants for 
rural development were abandoned and efforts were concentratcil on sLirting the 
autonomous provinces on an even keel. 

The House passed the first reading on the Finance Bill and adjouriuHl. 

22 nd. MARCH :—The Assembly began to-day detailed consi(lcration of the clauses 
of the Finance Bill. Mr. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar, on behalf of the Congress luirty, 
moved that the i)ro])os(Kl duty of its. 1-4-0 per maiind of salt manufactured in, 
or imported into, British India should be redu(*e<l by four annas. Mr. Ayyangar 
cmidiasized that this amendment was not intended as an attack of the Finance 
Bill but as a token of opposition to the continiKKl o])eration on the Surcharge 
Act. This Act w'as an emergency measure. The Finance Member removed sur¬ 
charge from income-tax but he continued the surcharge on salt, which commo¬ 
dity w’as of the greatest im})ortanee to the poor in India. Mr. Ayyangar ask(‘d 
the House to regard his amendment as directed towards obtaining the roiKal of 
the Surcharge Act and not as an attempted inroad into the Finance Bill itself. 

Sir J^aTTics (7rtj7(7, op|X)sing the amendment, stated that he hud ‘nothing iij) his 
sleeve’ and as such he could be opnosing every amendment of this type. The intention 
and desire of opposition witli regard to this aniendment, he jxiinted out, 
appeared to be to reduce about o as. from dutv and then give 2.^ as. to the 
manufacturer. Prof. Ranga suggested Unit if the Finance Mcinlx'r wuntwl funds 
he should try to get it by some other means and not to touch salt wliieh 
affected everyone in this eonntry, ipartieularly the noorost section of the masses. 
The amendment was pressed to a division and carried by of) to 33 votes. 

Two amendments to the jirovisions of the Finance Bill dealing with the 
excise duty on khandsari sugar w'erc rcieeted. The first amendment movcnl by 
Mr. Surya Kumar Som whi(‘h sought to delete the jirovision amending the defi¬ 
nition of ‘factory’ and the provision reilneing the duty from Ke. 1—as. b to 
as. 8, was rejected by 42 to 9 votes, the Congress and the Muslim League 
parties remaining neutral. Moving the amendment Mr. Som deelaj-eil that these 
provisions w'ould strangulate the biggest cottage industry w'hich liad survived the 
onslaught of British imperialism. The ameiulmeiit was 8U])i>orted by Prof. Ranga 
and Mr. B. D. Fande. Ojiposing the amendment vSir Janie.H Urtgg , Finance 
Member, pointed out that if 2,DO,(1)0 tons of siudi sugar was to lie taxcxl at 8 as. 
per ewt. then there would have l)een revenue of about Bs. 20 lakhs. But since 
the revenue w'ould come to only about Ks. oA lakhs, it was clear that nt'arly 
three-quarters of the iirodiieers would be uneffectod. This meant that the real 
cottage industry wwild have to bear the duty of us. 8 against the duty of Ks. 2 
which would be levied on sugar factories. 

Mr. Abdur Rasheed next moved an amendment to delete the provi¬ 

sion affecting the definition of ‘factory.’ While opposing the amendment Sir 
James Origg assured the House that working of these clauses would be watched 
carefully during the coming year and, if any genuine village industry w^as injured, 
steps would be taken to amend the definition suitably. The amendment w'as 
rejected without division. 

Sir H, P. Mody moved for the omission of the clause imposing an increased 
duty on imported cotton. Ileferring to Mr. A. Aikman’s sjieech, Rir H. P. Mody 
saici that apparently the European group had no objec*tion to others bearing the 
tax to balance the budget. As for the Finance Member his maxim seemed to 
be: ‘A thing of duty is a joy forever.’ (Laughter.) This, he said, was a tax on 
raw material and as such fundamentally unsound. Giving various grounds of 
objection to the duty. Sir Homi pointed out that it neutralized the protection 
pven to the yarn industry and cloth. Once protection was granted after enquiry, 

It was not open to the Finance Member by that means to neutralize that 
protection. 

28rd. MARCH The debate was adjourned till to-day when by a majority of 
15 votes (voting being 59 for and 44 i^ainst), the Assembly rejected the proposal 
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to double the duty on imi>orted raw cotton. The Muslim Loapie party remained 

neutral in accordance with the direction from its leader. Still l)r. Ziauddin was 
]H*rmitted to explain his ])oint of view. Mr, M. QUianuddin of the Punjab, by 
way of interruption, exprcsHcd the hope that the duty would not only be kept 
on but conliniUKl even next yr^ar. This brou^4it Mr. Bhulabhai I)ejai on his feet 
with the vijrorous exposition that the duty would not add to the length of 
cotton stajdc. The iKmition of Mr. Af. id. Avrt/, leader of the Nationalist party, 

was not clear until he himself declared at the end of his speech that on the 
lialancc of advantages and disadvantages, he tJioupdit it better to stick to what 
iiis jiatriotism instinctively told him, namely to vote apainst the proiK)Be<i duty 
for that would certainly add to the cost ol the nianiifactined )>itve^oo(ls by d per 
cent, and to that extent help Lancashire. Incidentally lie iidormed the House 

that he took Ids vow of boycotting foreign cloth so lonp^ a^o as ISPb, f>., 44 years 
ayo, even though Swadeshi came to be intr(Klu<cd with the ]iaititi(>n of Bengal. 

The amendment to the Finance Bill to re<luce the cost of the postcard to 
lialf-anna was taken up in the Assembly somewhat late in the afternoon and so 
no vote could be taken on it. Mr. N. M. Joshi joim'd in raising a j'rotest against 
maintaining the postcard rate at the prohibitive level of fdne ]-ies while allowing 
the air mail rate to be only at two-and-half annas resulnng in a loss of Bs 19 
lakhs, which was being sutfcreil because it helped the litli. Mr. G. h. Beu'oor, 

1 tirector-demn-al of Posts and 'I'elcgraphs, did not meet the argument of Mr. 
.Toshi and contenteil himself with working out a loss of Bs. (u lakhs if the rate 
of the postcard was reduced to six pies. 

24th. MARCH : -The amendment to reduce the postcard rates from nine pies 
to six i>ies tor a single jiustcard and fiom one and a half annas to one anna 
for a reply j osteard was ]iassed by the Assemlily to-day Ity lifty-six votes to 
forty-tw'O. Sir Couasji Jehanyir m(oe«l an amendment wliieh soiieht to vaiy 
the rates of sunertax. He explained that this amendment was intended to prevent 
the Finance MeniDor trom taking 70 lakhs more tiian wJiat was necessary to meet 
the relief given to the iioorer elasses by the ehanjrc from the stej) system to the 
slab system. Sir James Gnyy, o]>]»using tlie amendment, declared that, even if the 
offer 8ugges((xl by Sir (’owasji was ])Ossible tliis ]»arlicular amendment wHiuld 
never be the amendment which he or the House would accept, dlie anieiidmcnt was 
withdrawn. 

The House next aceejited by bl? votes to 4.'), jMr. T, S. A. Chettiars amend¬ 
ment by which the first 4.‘),(!d(i of the total income of every Hindu undivided 
family w'ould be exempted from supertax. 

A numljcr of other amendments were moved and rejected. These included 
one by Mr. Manu Snbedcr who sought to exempt from sujiertax incomes of 
Joint Stor*k (^mipanies u]) to Bs. jo,(XX) a year. The amendment was rejeeted 
without a division ; b\it tlie House aeecpted by bl votes to IJ IMr. Ananta- 
sayanam Ayanyar's amendment to fix tlie cxem])tion limit at The House 

sat twenty minntes ))ey()nd five oVlock and disj^osed of the remaining amend¬ 
ments. 'I'he Finance Member thereupon aniu)unce<l that he would not move the 
third reailing of the Bill. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Bejeotjon of the Certified Finance Bill 

25th. MARCH '.—Feelings ran high while Sir Janus Origy's attitude w'as called 
into question at to-day’s silting of the Asscmblv. Congress members vehemently 
protest^ed against the policy of eerti beat ion whith governetl all the Finance Bills 
rejected by the House. 

The Finance Bill as recommended by the Governor General w'as rejected by the 
House by 50 votes to 42. The Muslim League Party and unattached members re¬ 
mained neutral. 

Supplementary Demands 

A supplementary demand in respect of railways to defray charges which would 
come in course of payments during the year ending March 31, 1939, in respect of 
working expenses, was also rejectea by 62 votes to 46. A number of speakers criti¬ 
cised the failure of government in this connection to furnish adequate explanations 
for this demand in the House or before the standing Finance Committee for railway. 

Earlier, the House rejecdetl two more 8 upplemeiitai 7 demands in respect of 
railways. The first in regard to working exiienses, maintenance and supply of loco¬ 
motive pow’^er was rejectea by 52 votes to 39 while the second relating to expenses of 
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electrical department was rejadeJ by 50 votes to 40. The three railway demands 
rejected by the House totalltnl Rs. 122,55,000, while the two demands passed without 
a division totalleil Rs. 13,55,CXX). The Assembly then adjourned till the 27th. 

Indo-British Trade Aoreement 

27th. MARCH :—The Assembly to-day be^an a two-days’ debate on the new Indo- 
British Trade Ajiirecment. Sir Mohammad Zafnillah, C\)ininer(*e Member, o]>ened the 
debate with a powerful one-hour speech to which the House listened for the most 
])art with close silent attention. He moved :— 

‘‘This Assembly a]i]noves of the Trade Ai^reemcnt si[i:ned on March 20, 19;i0 
betwet'n his Majesty’s (government in the United Kinp:dom and the India Government.” 

He ^>^ave a detailed actcount of the advantage that he said India had seemed 
as a result of the agreement. He bopin with an explanation of the protracted nature 
of the ne{>otiations which liad lasted for three years now. They liad certainly taken 
a longer time than had been anticipated at various stages but the House would 
appreciate that the seai’ch for the basis of a settlement satisfactory to both sides on 
a wide range of the com}>lcx questions naturally took a good deal of time. An 
illustration of the time retpiired to dis])ose of even questions which api)eared 
comparatively simple \vas the subject of dVylon. It took the Government of India 
several meetings to persuade the Colonial Otlice that having regard to Ceylon’s 
proximity to India and to the variety of other questions besides trad(‘ in volvt^f, the 
question of Ceylon should he keiit apart from these discussions. Sir Mohamma<l assured 
the House that there w^as no lack of anxiety or preoaration on the ])art of the (iovern- 
ment of India to secure an earlier settlement of tlie (pu^stion. He gratefully acknow- 
letlged the assistance of the unofticial atlvisers. Their helj), he said, was of the greatest 
value : but it was unfortunate that there w'ere ditrereiices betiveen their ])oint of view' 
and that of the (h)vernmcnt. Nevertheless, if there were satisfactory features in this 
agreement they w'Oidd not have been for the assistance of the non-oflicial advisers. He 
himself t(X)k the resiKUisibility for w'hatever cause there w'as for dissatifac'tion the agree¬ 
ment might contain. Exi)laining the cotton articles, v^ir Muhammad referred to the conti¬ 
nuous decline since the w'ar in the inqiorts into India of UniUHl Kingdom cotton gotnls 
collided with a continuous increase in Lancashire’s takings in cotton. The ])osition, 
therefore, that confront-ed the unoHicial advisers and himself in June 19;i7 w'hcn nego¬ 
tiations began was that if we wv re anxious to secnie free ac<‘ess to the United Kingdom 
markets something had to be done to assist their imports into India. Against this 
background Sir Muhammad Zafrullah brietly detailed I lie provisions of the agreement 
and rebutted the suggestion that the agreement w'ould place an intolerable burden on 
the textile industry of India. He said that it w'as to take an extremely exaggerated 
view. The resource and enter])rise of the industry, the high degree of efliciency it had 
reacdied by this time and further imiuovemcnts that in certain matters it was cai)able 
of making were the fullest guarantee that these concessions would not call for any 
undue sacrifice on the part of the industry. The industry had made a steady imjirove- 
ment in exporting to the United Kingdom and the colonies where it competed on 
equal terms with the United Kingdom. Without the hel]) of any protection the Indian 
industry was making headway in the colonies and it confirmed him in the belief that 
the sacrifice that it was calle(f upon to make in the intei^bsts of Indian trade would be 
a very very small one. Tlie main advantage to I ndia of the cotton articles of the 
agreement was the eontiniied assurance that the United Kingdom would do whatever 
possible to take an increased quantity of Indian cotton and improve the percentage of 
short staple cotton in their takings. In this connection Sir Muhammad Zafridlah 
gave figures to dispel the impression that Lancashire was not taking sutficient short 
staple cotton. The percentage of short stayile cotton to the total quantity was 41.4 in 
1933 and had increased to 61.2 in 1938. It was thus the nearest percentage of cotton 
interests suggested in the course of conversations with Lancashire. 

Proceeding to other parts of the agreement, Sir Zafrullah declared that almost 
every concession that India had under the Ottawa agreement had been preserved almost 
intact. Two exceptions were rice and wheat. The modification at present for rice was 
practically of no concern to India because India ex|)orte<l certain nigh grades which 
were not affected ; while as regards wheat, because of the enormous world stocks, India 
had little chance of becoming an exporting country. Furthermore, Canada and Aus¬ 
tralia had also surrendered preference on wheat and as long as Australia and India 
were on the same level Indian industry would not be affected adversely. After 
explaining the position in regard to other articles, such as chrome, linseed, hides and 
skins, Bir Zafrulla summed up by statiiig that the total number of items of the 
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United Kinfrdoin goods, to whieh India gave preference under the Ottawa agreement, 
had been K)6 and this had been redneerl to 20, representing the withdrawal of pre¬ 
ferences amounting to Rs. 11 crores. In the United Kingdom, India would enjoy 
])refercnceB on 82 per cent, of her export trade. 

Looking at it from another standpoint, on 88 ])er cent, of India's total imports, 
the United Kingdom would enjoy no preferen-*es, leaving India free to use this large 
percentage of her imports as a bargaining wcajK)!! to make her own arrangements 
with other countries. Apart from the ai*tual arrangements the value of the trade 
agreement must also be judged from the quantity of trade between the two countries 
and exchange and otlier conditions that juevail in tlic countries. The United 
Kingdom, said Sir /afnilla, Avas India’s largest (mstomer. Of our exports the United 
Kingdom’s share was 27 p(‘r cent, in 1933. For the first, ten months this year it 
was 34.7. The balan -e ot trade between the two countries, which was once adverse 
to the extent of 3f) or 10 crores gra<lually became favourable, till for 10 months in 
1938 the favourable balain'C was 8 crores. 

Three amendments to Sir iMulnimad’s motion were moved. Mr. Akhil Chandra 
Dufda moved that the considerations of the proposals contained in the trade agreement 
should l)e postponed till the next Simla session ]>ending the investigation of their 
probable ellect on the agricultural. Industrial and commercial interests of India by a 
committee consisting of the C\)mmerce Member, leaders of different parties in the 
House, one elected non-official member of the House reiiresenting commerce, one 
elected non-olheial member representing industry, and one attached member. 

Mr. A. S. Aikman mov<‘d th;it the consideration of the motion be adjourned till 
the Simla session, pending the report of a committee of the House consisting of a 
majority of elected members elected by single transferable vote, which committee shall 
examine the ])robablc etlects of the agreement on the agricultural, industrial and 
commercial interests of India. 

Sardar Sant Sinqh moved the substitution of the following for the original 
motion ; ‘Having considined the trade agreement made between his Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment in the United Kingdom and the Government of Imlia, this House is of the 
opinion that the enforcement of the agreement be })Osti)on(Hl till his ^Majesty’s 
Government agrees to modify tlie same by guaranteeing the nurchase of G5'J,CK)0 bales 
of Indian cotton in the tirst year, raising it to one million bales Avithin three years, 
Avith the ])roportion of 37 ‘between the long and short stajile’. 

Urging the nee<l for ]>ORtponing the agreement, Mr. A. C. Dutta ]X)inted out 
that the subje<‘t Avas so vast and conqdicated as to take three years for completing 
the negotiations. Besides, such ])Ostponement AAaiuld not have any adverse effeeff, 
because under article IG of the agreement, the tAvo Governments could apjdy the 
])rovisions, as far as might be jiossible, ]>ending the coming of the agreement. The 
Avhole question, he said, in short Avas the ])rotection of the l^ancashirc industry as 
against the protection of the Indian textile industry and betAveen the tA'^o competitors 
one had to be sacrificed and the sacrifice AA'as of India’s textile industry. Unlike the 
Ottawa agreement this Avent to the extent of touching India’s protected industries. 
The effect would be dum])ing from Lancashire, and a fall in prices coupled Avith an 
increase in the burden on the Indian textile industry. 

Mr. Aikman stated that the European group felt strongly and unanimously 
that the new agreement Avas overAvhelmingly in India's interest. He believed that 
time would prove the value of the agreement to the masses of the coiinti^ and to the 
industries. Therefore, the committee as pro])Ose<l by the amendment, should help to 
lu’ove this benefit. Britain and India, he continued, had a common objective in the 
economic field, namely, the maintenance of export trade, in one case of the manu¬ 
factured goods and in the other of agricultural produce and semi-manufactured goods. 
There was, therefore, an opportunity for safeguarding the trade betAveen the two 
countries and for increasing it to the fullest extent by a ]X)licy of mutual coopera¬ 
tion, which involveil a policy of give and take. He felt that the imix)rtance of the 
United Kingdom market to Indian AA^as perhaps more obvious than the imix)rtance 
of India’s market to the United Kingdom. The agreement did not give everything 
to India. But neither Britain nor India was satisfied. 

28 th. MARCH -.—The neutrality of Mr. Jinnak’n Muslim League party greatly 
helped the Congress in combination with the Nationalists to reject the Indo- 
British Trade Agreement by 59 votes against 47 to-day. Previous to this when the 
House divided on the European group’s proposal for the postponement of the 
docision till the Simla session, four members the Nationalist group, namely, 
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MesflrB. Aney, Sant Sin;i:h, Laic,hand Navalrai and Baijnth Bajoria, remained 
neutral. 'Hie reason, as given by Mr. Ancy, was the rcfiisal of the Government 
to abide by the verdict of the Assembly. The House then adjourned till the 30th. 

Foreioners’ Kegibtration Bilj. (contd.) 

30th. MARCH ;—Sir Reginald Maxwell’a Bill for the registration of foreig¬ 
ners as roportecl by the Select Committee was taken iij) in tJic Assembly 
to-(iay. Sir Kcginald, moving consideration of the Bill, briefly explained the 
(‘ininges made by the Select C'ommittee, particularly to exem})tion of private house¬ 
holders from the oldigation to give information to the authorities of any foreig¬ 
ners residing with them. 

The House having adoj^ted the motion for consideration took U]) the clanses. 
Mr. Ananthafidyanam moved the Congress ]>arty amendment to enlarge the 
scoi)C of the definition of foreigner as follows :— 

“The word “foreigner’” shall denote a ])er6on who is not a British subject domici¬ 
led in the V. K. or a British Indian subject, or a Knler or subject of an Indian 
State or a person duly api)oint«‘d by a foreign Government to exorcise dij»lonia- 
tic function or a C'onsul or a Vice-O’onsnI.” 

He rebutted the simgestion that the British Nationality and Status of Aliens 
Act had conferred any benetit on Indians and ]»ointtH] out t'liat under its exemp¬ 
tion clause Indians ha<l bttai treated as helots in the dominions. 

Sir Reginald Maxwell explained that (Jovernment hud every sym]nvt,hy with 
the object intended by the mover of the amendment hut de<darcd that the question 
at issue was what was useful in the i)resent case. He had not concluded when 
the House adjourned. 

31st. MARCH :—33)0 amendment was ]>asse<l by 03 votes to 42, the ^Muslim 
League Party and (\)ngress Nationalists voting with (bniiri'ss for the motion. 

Prof. Ranga sought to amend the exein])tion claus)' so as to give ]H)wer to 
the Government to exempt individual foreigner liut not any class or descii|)(ion of 
foreigners. ]\lrs. Sahharoyan sn])ported the amendment as it would juevcjit tin; (Jovern- 
ment from using its ])ower of exemption in favour of peo]4e such as those from 
South Africa. 

The House passed Prof. Ranga's amendment to provide that a cojiy of every 
order ])assed under the Act shall be ])lace<l on tlie table of both Housi's of the 
(Vniral litvgislaturc. 3'he House tlien agreed to vSir Reginald Maxwell's motion 
that the Bill as arn(Mide<l be passed. 

Chim)hen\s KMPi.0Y>iENr Amend. Bide 

Sir Mohd. Zafrullah next moved that amendments to the Em]>l()yment of Children’s 
Act made by the Council of State be. passed. After a short discussion the Ilouse 
accepted the motion and resumed general discussion on the Coal Mifies (vStowing) 
Bill. Mr. Brajendra Narayan Cfiaiidhury, who continued his speech, had not 
concluded when the House adjourned till Monday April 3. 

Two Tariff Biles Introduced 

3Vo Tariff Bills were introduced to-day by Sir Mufiannnn 1 Zajrullah Khan to 
give effe(d to the (Jovernment of India’s decisions on the rei)orts of the Ihritl Board 
on sugar, j>aper and magnesium chloride and continue the duties on silk and broken rice. 

34ie first Bill is intended to continue the protection of import duty on sugar for 
a |>eriod of two v ears at the rale reduced from Ks. 7-4 to Ks. 0-12 per cwt. j>endirig 
further enquiry of the industry in 1910. 

The second Bill refers to magnesium chloride, pa])er, silk, and broken ih^e. The 
larifr Board, savs the statement of objects and reasons, n^cently submitted its re^wt on 
the sericulture industry also. As there was not sufficient time to complete the 
examination of that report before March 13, when protective duties on silk and (certain 
manufactures of silk expired, it was proi) 08 cd to continue the existing duties for 
another year under this Bill. 

Since the passing of the Indian Tariff Amendment Act, 1938, the Government 
had maintained a careful watch on the ixisition of rice in the Indian market 
and they were salisfled in the interests of the Indian rice grovyer that the pro¬ 
tection duty of as. 12 ])er maund on broken lice should be continued for another 
year. This proposal was also incorporated in the Bill. The bill continues for 
seven years and at as. 12 instead of Rs. 1-5 the duty on mamiesium chloride 
and recasts the schedule relating to |paper in accordance with the Government’s 
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decisions on the Tariff Board rc|X)rt announced yesterday. All the above provi¬ 
sions arc to have immediate effect. 

iNDo-imiTisii Trade Agreement Bill 

To p,ivG immediate to the chaii^^es in tariffs conserpicnt on the new Irulo- 

British Trade Aj 2 :recmcnt, Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan introdiK'od a bill wliich 
inter alia provides for a coi»iint>:ent variation of the rates of im])ort duty on cotton 
])icccji:oods of British manufacture and empowers the central Government to make 
these variations as occasion m ly arise in conformity with the terms of the Agreement. 
The Bill removes the standard rate of :i0 ])cr cent, and the preferential rate of 20 ])er 
cent, advalorem on It articles and substitutes the standaril rate of per cent. It 
also abolished the preferential rate on a number of other articles in favour of the 
United Kingdom, while retaining the ])refcrcntial rate in favour of the produce of the 
colonies, l^roiection on cotton goods is extended iipto 1913. The cotton duties will 
have immediate Tariff cffc-t. Forty-four articles on which the standard rate of 23 
per cent, is to be irni)Osed imdude h^ad pencils, essential oils, rubber tyres, asbestos 
articles, iron and steel articles and (iL'mian silver, and aluminium articles. The 
articles on which preference in favour of the colonies have been retained, include 
canned or bottled coffee, fruit juices, bottled fruits and vegetables. 

The preferential rate is rcmovinl without a varying standard rate on the follow¬ 
ing among other articles : Silk and artificial sto-kings, clc'-lric, light bulbs, ])latcd 
(‘utlery and toys. The i)referenrial rates on ale and beer have been i-emoved and the 
standard rate on these commodities has been brought into line with that of other 
fermented liquors. l‘reference is given in favour of the colonies only in soila ash. 
Preferences are abolished and standard advalorem rates reduced from 33 i)er cent, to 
23 })er cent, in the following among other cases :— 

Toilet soap, wordlen yarn, woollen fabrics, w(X)llen hosiery and knitted apparel 
textiles. The Bill removes the ]u*efcrenti!jl rate on carriages, reiains such rate on 
cycles and gives preference is respect of motor cycles. 

Coal Mines tsrowiNo Bill 

3rd. APRIL The Assnibly today before lunch concluded the general discus¬ 
sion on the Coal Mines (Stowing) Bill. ]\lr. Brojendra Narayan Chaudhury, Avho 
continucvl his s)>cev‘h when the general discussion was resumed, emphasisixl the 
irxmI for making some discrimination between the different mines. OtherAvise, ho 
said, it Avas ])ossible that the better Avorked mines Avould be ]>cnaliscd and the 
]Aroducers of inferior type of (*oal Avould benefit at the expense of the produf'crs 
of better class of coal. He also ]»ointed out the danger to smaller collieries which 

arc likely to be driven out of existence, lie felt that the cess, if levied, ought 

to be from the producers of the inferior (piality of coal and fj-oni those Avhose 
mines Averc more in need for stOAving. It Avas the duty of the t^tatc to study 

all the implications ami effects of such measure before introducing it. 

The House then passed the first reading and took the detailed considera¬ 
tion of the clauses of the Bill. Gut of the ten amendments moved one was 
withdrawn, while the tAVo moved by Mr. N. M. Joshi were rejected. The first 

amendment moved by Mr. Joshi to provide for labour representation on the 

Board to administer ecss that would l>c levied, Avas pressed to a division and 
rejected by 43 votes to 5, the Congress i>arty remaining neutral. Mr. Joshi’s 
amendment was snpjmrted l>y Prof. Rangu Avdio strongly nrotested against the 
one-sided reprcsenhifion Avhieli the Government had proiMised. d’hc House next 
acce[)ted witnoiit division the amendment moved by Mr. Bajoria to reduce the 

maximum rate of (^ess from four annas to three annas per ton. The second 

amendment moved by Mr. Joshi sought to ajAjdy section 11 of the Indian 

Mines Act of 1923 Avith regard to the composition of the committei^ of enquiry 
to consider any reference made on the orders passed under the i>rovi8ion8 of tlie 
bill. Mr. Joshi urged for a division on the amendment but when the Chair 

directed those in favour of the amendment to stand up only Mr. Joshi was 

found in the House in favour of the amendment. The House had not concluded 
the discussion when it adjourned. 

4th. APRIL ’.—During the detailed discussion of the Bill which continued 
today, Mr. N, M, Joshi pressed for division on Prof. Ranga's amendment to 
give two seats to labour on the committee of enquiry to consider any reference 
made on the orders passed under the provisions of the Bill. On the Chair 
directing those in favour of the amendment to stand up, only Prof. Ranga and 
18 
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Mr. Joshi were found to favour the amendment. The House thereafter rai)idly 
l)as8ed the remainin':: elauscs of the Bill and aeecpted Sir. M, Zafrullah's motion 
that the Bill as amended be ]iassed. 

CoNHIDEllATION Of TARIFF BiLL (CONTD) 

The Tariff' Bill relating- to broken riee, silk, })apcr and ]>ulp and muf^ncsium 
chloride was then taken up. Sir Mahomed Zat'rullah Khan, (bmmeree Member, 
outlined the ])rovisions of the Bill which he said sought to continue for one year 
the duties on broken rice, duties on silk p;oods for a period of three years ami 
duties on wood l)ul]> and protective duties on (*erlain chissc's of ])aper and also to 
ref^ulate for a ]KTiod of seven years ])rotective <lulies on lunL’tu'sium chloride. 
Ueferrinc to silk ^oods, he pointed out that the report ot tlie Taritl Board which 
recently (conducted an enquiry into the soricidtural industry had been received so 
late Inal there had not been time for a <‘omplele examination of it before 
IMarch ill when the prottvlive duties were to expire. The duties were therefore 
boin^' continued at the rate at which they stooil at the end of hist year. The 
Commerce Memlier went on to explain in detail th(‘ reason why tlu' (uiverument 
diflbrcd from the recommendations of the TarilV Boaid on wood pul]) and why 
the (Government, felt that no case had l>een nuule out for the extension of 
})roteclion to ^rass pulp and the rate of jwoti'ction for pai>er should be I) iiies 
per pound and not 11 ]>ies as su!j:,m‘Sted by the Board. 

Mr. Saff/amitrfi animadverted to tlie ‘indeia'ut hasti' witli winch the (loverji- 
ment had fluna, at members the three 'TarilT Board reports and the Government 
resolutions thereon and were proceeding: Avith the Bills dcalimr with (jiU'slions 
of fundamental importance. AH within less tlnin a wi'ck. lie ask(“<l that tln^ 
TaritI Board reports should be pulilished as soon as tlu'y were recei\cd l>y the 
Government so that the i»uldi{‘ could judee )>y lhemHeI^es the recomnuMidations 
and reasons j:iven in su]q>ort of them. Instea<l of an independent, impartial and 
permanent board tliat Avas required, tla* Governnn'ut had ap|a)inled a seri('s of 
ad hoc bodies, com])Osed of tlu'ir ]M>litical dependents, but had lunv practically 
dissolved the last of these and had constituted themselvi's into a taritf board 
to decide for themselves Avliat amount of protection was or was noi needl'd. 
When the Government ditlered from the recommemlations of a i)ro)»erly consti- 
tipp'd tarid’ board they should leaie the matter to tlu' verdict of the House and 
abide by that verdict. VVhmld the Government adopt that jirinciph', he asked, 
with regard to the ]u*esent Bill. 

Sir Coivasj} Jehangir confined himself to ma«^nesium chloride. He chalh'n^ed 
the Government’s sufr.ucstion that the Taritf Board liad erred in tlu'ir recommen¬ 
dations in this res))ect. The whole j'oint, he submitted, was the (piestion of freiidit. 
He felt strongly that the Government was wroim in stating that it was the 'I’aritf 
Board which had erred. Ho hojieil that the Government would realize this and 
rectify the mistake, 

Dr. >Sir Ziauddin Ahmad at the outset iir^ijcd the need for the immediate juibli- 
cation of the Tariff Board rejvorts as soon as they wore reciaved by the Government. 
These reports, he said, oujilit to lie public property and not to be treated as confiden¬ 
tial. He next turned to the taxation jiolicy of the Government and declareil that 
the whole policy required re-examination and revision. Whatever ])rotection mi/:ht 
be p;iven to any industry, he <*ontinued, should be considered as a loan to the 
industry concerned and ou^ht to be returned ultimately to the consumer. He had 
not concluded when the House adjourned. 

5th. APRIL Continuing!: the j!:cucral discussion on the Bill to-day, Mr. Avanasi- 
lingham Chettiar pointed out that thoue:h the protective duty on rice had achieved 
the object of ])reventini 2 : the Siamese im|)orts, the jirii’C still remained dejircssetl 
ber^ause the price in India of rice was effected by heavy imports from Burma. He, 
therefore, felt that Government ou^ht to do soraethiuj^ to remove the adverse effect 
of Burmese imports on the price of rice in India. 

Mr. P. N, Banverjee commented on what he considered to be unfairness in 
Bprinp:int!; on the House on a short notice three different tariff bills. After enuncia¬ 
ting the main princinles of protection as outlined by the Eifical Gommission, Mr. 
Bannerjec criticised the Government’s attitude in the matter. Remarking that the 
discriminating protection had worked successfully for the last 15 years, Mr. Bannerjee 
asserted that this was not being attacked from oehind and slowly destroyed. 

Prof. Ranga gave a warning against the grant of iiidiscriininutc protection to 
the Indian manufacturer. Steps must vjbe taken to make sure that such protection 
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would not be at the expciiHC of the consumer, that the manufacturer was g:iving 
siitficicnt atteiition to tlie uliliHation of the Indian talent and Indian capital and was 
patriotic enough to use Indian raw material. lie found the Indian industries like 
textiles, iron, steel, ]!aper and others were all interlinked, each of them being interested 
in extending the i)r()te< tiojj to the other. He also noticed the curious fac*t that 
things like magnesium were being sold by Indian manufacturers to far-off' plac^ 
like Czechoslovakia at comiictitivc i)riccH. Government should go into these parti¬ 
culars before extending the protadioji. 

Mr. Muhamad Naitman dealirjg with bamboo pul]) and paper industry pointed 
out that no convincing case had been made out by the Taritf Board for the continua¬ 
tion of protection. Deidijig with rice, he narrated with the help of statistics the 
conditions of the ]>oor rice-grower in Southern India and how the grower was ctfi'ctcd 
by heavy imports at low orices. He criticistKl the stei)-inotherly attitude of the 
(lovcrnment of India and ileclared that the life of p-oor agricultuiist was becoming 
very precarious. He asserted that tariffs were rnanii)ulated in this country merely 
to give better markets for the British goo<ls in Bunmi or Ceylon but never in the 
interests of Indian ^oods. 

Kir Zafnilldh Khan said that, criticism had been dire^ UhI not against what Avas 
]'ro))Osed to l)e d(me ))nt against what had not been done. It had been ])ointed 
out that imports of rice from Burma dei>resed the prices in India and nothing 
hud hcH'ii done to cornH-t that, ihit that, said tiie Commerce Member, really 
find no coniK'clion with tlic import duty which was im] osed in order to 
reduce ami, if ] ossible, to stop the ini| orts of broken rit'C from Kiaiii. 
Rcb'iring to majinesinm chloride, the C’ommoree Member dwell on the many 
fartois ijuludiiig ii'dnccd cost of production Avliich in CJ(>veiinnent*s opi¬ 
nion instifu'd n'dnction in duty from lo annas jiroposcd by the board to 12 as 
fixed by tlu' (iovernnu'nt. As leuards ]*ui.er, Kir Mohamed said that in 1938 the 
9'anff j'oaid sonplit to fxte'ud protection to ]'a])er mills using ^rass in face of the 
findings oi tin* ]>revioiis boaids and vvithoiil any facts to justify dciartme from 
these findings, 3he boaid found that glass mills 1 ad not imule out a case 

for pioteetion but tluw (iijoyiel and uonld cAcn noAv continue to enjoy the )>t‘nefits 
of ])rot(‘ctive duty imiosed on the imiorts of bamboo ptd)>. In any case 
the revi'niK' duly was rjuite enough to gi\e } lotecthm to both. Ihe ('om- 
inercc M( ini)(T jnstlfii'd the ndnetion in juotective dntv on ] a per from 11 pies per lb. 
recommended by the board to nine pies. He snbmitteci that (ioveinmrnt had not acted 
aibitrarily in either case and tl.eir condnsioii had been aiii\ed at after a carelnl consi¬ 
deration of all the fa<'lois. Tin- motion for I'onsideration of the bill was paRSc*d without 
division and the House adjourned. 

6th. APRIL 3he Assembly began to-day a detailed consideration of the clauses of 
the Bill, The fust amendment to l>e acce])ted Avas Mr. T. JS. A. Otvlti seeking to 
convert the duty on wood i»ulp fiom revenue to ju'otective duly. 'Ihe House then 
rejeetod without a division Sir Ziainhhn Ahmad's ameiulment to reduce the duty on 
woodpnlp from 20 to 2t) per cent. 

TJie olijcction on the ground that the sanction of tlie (iovernor-tJeiicral 
was retinircd Avas raised by Kir ]\1. Zafrulloh on Mr. Chettiar's amendment to 
])rovide for an alternative rate of duty on Avood]>nlp so tlial it Avoiild b(- 23 j er cent, 
ad valorem or Ks. 33 per ton AAhiehever Avas higher. 3'lie chair ruled that the 
ameudment did not require the sanction of the Goveinor-General. Moving the 
amendment, Mr. Clwttiar urged the need for having a minimum figure for duty in 
order to jirovide against any fall in the price of imported pul[). 

Opposing the amendment, S/r Ziauddin Ahmad asserted that there w’as no 
justification for raising the quantum of protection esj>ecially when the industry had 
passed th(' stage of })rotection entirely. '^1 he amendment was pressed to a division and 
accepted by 03 votes to 46. Mr. Chettiar’s amendment fixing the ])eri(Kl of duty as 
u\) to March 31, 1942, was also passed. The House distioscnl of the remainiug clauses of 
the bill and accepted Kir Zafrulhdi Khan’s motion that the bill as amended be passed. 
Protection for Kugar Industry 

Sir ZafruUah Khan next briefly mov^ed the bill to provide for continuance for a 
further period of }>roteet.ion conferred on sugar industry in British India be taken into 
consideration. Kir Muhammad traced the history of sugar industory since the first 
Bugar Tariff Board report of 1930-31 which recommended proteetiou for a period of 
If) years. The Government, he eonUuued, had aeceiitcd the recommendation that"* there 
would be a duty of Ra. 7-i per cwt. for the first seven years and later in 1937 had 
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iiiBlitiited an enquiry as reoorn men tied l)y the 1030-31 Tariff Board. Since the eub- 
misBion of the report of the 1937 board the condiiionH in the indiistry had fluctuated 
80 mu(*h that the Government felt that any api>lication of the recommendations of the 
last Tariff Board at ])resent would not be fair. 'Ihe Government therefore decided on 
the continuation of protection for a further j)criod of two yeaiH at. Its. G-IJ ]>er c,wt. If 
the decision on merits was to have been arrived at, he concluded, there was sutliciciit 
justifleation for a j^reater reduction in duty. 

Mv Mohanlal Saxcjia criticised the manner in which the Government had 
arrived at their conclusions and the decision on the re]>ort which had been submit ted 
in Dec. 1937. lie i*ommetited on the Government’s failure in j'lacin^'all information at 
the disposal of the Taritt* Board as, h>r exam]>lc, the Imperial Council of Ap’icultural 
Ecscarch had not tenden'd any evidence before the board on this imi>ortant afiricuturul 
comn)odity. He reminded the house of the fact that accordinj;- to the Taritr Board 
there were inadetiuate facilities for research work and lack of statistical details repirdin^ 
the industry. 

Mr. S. K. f^om siiid that few industries could show more brilliant response to 
protection than had the suji:ar industry. Within two years of tariff bein^ first imposed 
in 1933 a num])er of sue,ar mills in India had increased from around 30 to over ItX). 
htimilarly in the year before tlie establishment of | rolection about one million Ions of 
Java su^ar were imi)orted, while in 1937 1 ndian mills produced more RUL!;ar than r^pii- 
red for home consum]>tion. The international suear aprc'cment which restricted Indian 
exi>orts to Burma and C’eylon was an uidioly alliance between tlie Biitish and Dutch 
and the aim of which was to favour Java by preventiipe; the expansion of the Indian 
industry. Tlie Tariff Bill representcnl the second allemi>t to thwart the Indian industry. 

Mr. Manu Su hedar said that Tarifl' Boards should have almost the same status as 
the Federal Court. They should consist of independent ])eo|>h'and their ad\ice sliould 
not be rejected. 3he supqz^estions of this TaritV lioard liad been uncenunoniouslY 
re]aidiated. It was no use, ^Ir. Subedar declared, surroundint.!: the country witii 
a wall in which holes were left for enemies to enter. lOilher kill the supir industry 
or i>ro{ect it adequately. iMr. Subedar dej>lored the introduction of tarill' chan{j;eH in 
ihe middle of the season and quot(‘<l from the rej-ort to show that this was a])t to lead 
to a disturbance in the industry. Tlie House at this sia.;e adjourned till the llLh. 

Baksi Srr’CEssiox Amend. Bill 

11th. APRIL Before l>r. Dcahmnkfda Bill was taken up to-day, the House passed 
after ten minutes' »le])ate the Bill to amend tlie Tndia]i t*^ucc(‘ssioji Act of 1935 in 
respect of int(‘Statc succession amon^ 1 ‘arsis moveil by Sir Couuisji .hdiangir. Sir 
Cowasji ex))lained the antecedents of the Bill since its introduction in the Council of 
State by the late Sii’ 1‘heroze Sethna. At ]ueseiit he pointed out that the law which 
p,overned the 1‘arsi intestate siua ession was that laid down by Act 31 of ](SG5. It hail 
been felt for a lon;^ time by !‘arsis that this enactment was more than 7(t years old 
and needed amendment both in form and substance in order to remove doubts and 
BU]>])ly deficiencies to incorporate as far as ] ossible judicial dei isions which the com¬ 
munity acceihed, to make changes commonly desired and to make arrangements 
more systematic it had been thought best to redraft lh(‘ enactmiuH.. This Bill, he 
assurecl the House, had the complete sujiport of the Tajisi community and the Farsi 
panchayat. 

Hindu Women’s Divorce Biij. (contd.) 

Dr. DQshmukh was cheered as he rose to move for reference to a select com¬ 
mittee his Bill to grant the right of divorce to Hindu women. He sjokc with nerve 
and delivered some hard tlirusts at the orthodox opiionents and at the Law 
Member who he anticipated was going to oppose the Bill. Dr. Dcslimukh made 
it clear at the outset that the Bill was an enabling measure. The women who did 
not want to make use of it and who preferred to hear the misery, the agony and the 
wrong of a married life were free to ilo so. The Bill would not interfere with them. 
It, he claimed, was a hundrcil ])er cent Hindu measure enti]*ely within the four 
corners of the Hindu Law. It was entirely in accord with the spirit of Hinduism 
which was one of change. Hinduism, he declared, had been doing nothing else but 
a change to adapt itself to the changed circumstances. Examples of changes were not 
far to seek. Mr. Bajoria himself was an cxamjilc in the house. He said that Dr. 
Deshmukh was a Vaishya (third caste) speaking and chamjnoning religion in spite 
of the scriptural injunction that none but Bralunins or Kshatriyas could do so 
(laughter). The Bill, t)roceeded the Bpeakcr,. had samred tlie approval of orthodox 
Ministers like Mr. 0. Rajagopalachariai*. Then, again, if it was not entirely in 

V 
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consonance with the sprit of Hijiduisra how could it have fic<;iir€d the api)roval of 
Mr. Savarkar, the president of Hindu Maliasabha. Referring to the ex])ec‘tcd oiipo- 
sition, Dr. Deshmukh reniindcd tlie Treasury benches of tlie attitude adopted by the 
Home Heiiretary in the Council of State on Mr. O. S. Motilal’s Bill relating to 
monogamy and asked them to follow the principle enunciated there that the Govern¬ 
ment itself might not be in a position to bring forward a social reform measure but 
might help a private member who did so provided there was siitra lent ])ublic opinion 
in favour of it. Tlie Government should also recall that in 1856 on the Widow 
Remarriage Act the Government spokesman had declared that even if it helped one 
little girl to escape the dreadful rate f)f forced hrahnidcharya, the Government 
would be justilied in siipj orling it. The circumstances were more favourable now. 

Bir N. N. Sircar ret erred to the help which he had given to Dr. Deshmukh 
in drafting measures relating to sixial reform and to the fact that an official day 
had been given to Dr. Deshmukh earlier in the session for the Hill. He adrait- 
tenl that the question raised by Dr. Deshmukh's liili was one of great importance 

and deserved every sym]>athy but Dr. Deshmukh had done no service to the 

Hindu woman wdiose cause he had chamj ioued by the picsent Bill. Hir N. N. 
tSircar continuing said t.liat onus was lieavy on the proi g^onists to ]'rove that a 
majority of the eommnniiy aflecteil by this measiiic wantcxl it and that tlieiXMvas 
a genuine demand for it. Dr. Deshmukh had analysed the ojunioiis on the Bill into 
thrc'C classes, namely, those in lavour, those against and those which had ado]>teil 
a neutral attitude. Dr. i>eshmukh went wrong in assuming that there was a 
majority of ojunion in favour of the Bill. He would remind the House that 
those ojunions, which while agrmng in ininciple, insisted on a condition tliat 
could not be inserted in the Hill by the sele<‘t committe, could not be consideuxi to 
be in favour of the Bill, d'heie should not be a confusion of issues. "Ihe right to 
divorce was the issue but the hulk of oi'inion on the Bill was that unless certain 
conditions were introduced the Bill was unacce]'table. From this it must be cons- 
truetl that such opinions were against the Bill. Taking the province of Madias, for 
instance. Dr. Deshmukh had analysed that eight opinions were in favour and 
three against, while three weie neutral. He referred to the House a number of 
oi)inions and tledared that there was smne doubt about Dr. Desmukh’s mathematical 

accuracy because there weip not less than h) o]»inions which could only be taken as 

against the Bill, h^ir N. N. t^iiear said that there could be no doubt that a ]>rcp.on- 
derating bulk of Hindu oj inion was seveiely against the measure as it was before the 
House. Sir N. N. Sinar next claiitied the Government’s altitude towards such measures. 
The only exception which the (Jovcrnmeiit had made in the lule of not intcrleiing 
religion and social customs and practices on tl>e ]co]>le of India was wdien the 
ordinaly sense of morality, etc., was inq ingotl even tliough the majority of o]>iiiion 
w^as a^^ainst interferem'e. In the pieseiit instance, howtwer, this condition justifying 
interference ditl not exist. It could never be lirought within the same category as 
infanticide, for iiistam e. Something more than a mcie division in the House, he 
I'ointed out, was necessary before tlie Go\eminent could take stej s for forcing the 
0 ])inion of the reforming minority tluwn the throats of the majoiity. He next ana¬ 
lysed the provisions of the Bill and p'ointed out the difficulties which lay in the way 
of a w'oman seeking shelter umler the luovisions of the Ihll. The issue of the ty])C 
of imi'otency or incurability, he said, could not be easily decided in a court of lawx 
As for the ground of divorce based on change of religion, he wanted to know why 
life should be made undesirable by the more change of religion. ‘What of the case 
when a husband tolerates a wife to practise a difficient religion ?’ It might be easily 
argued that what was sauce for the gtxisc was sauce for the gander. (Laughter). 

Another ground urged for divorce w'as that of husband marrying another woman 
while the lirst marriage was in force. But could not a scoundrel get loiiud this by 
maintaining eoneubincs ? 'Jhc last ground ])iit foiward by the Bill was desertion for 
a peiiod of three years. What would Dr. Deshmukh say to a husband who returned 
to his wdfc after a lapse of two years 11 montlis and 20 days ? (Ijaughtcr). Further, 
Dr. Deshmukh had not iirovided for a ease of cruelty by a husband or a ease of a 
husband leading improper life who would remain beyond reach of law. Another 
impo^nt matter winch this ‘one-clause Bill’ overlooked was the question of custotly 
of children. Nine out of ten women, he asserted, would rather not have rec*ourse to 
tliis law for the sake of children. In tlie face of all this he also reminded Dr. Desh¬ 
mukh that Hindu Law as it w^as, was more generous than Dr. Deshmukh’s measui-e. 
He pointed out that the existing law gave the right of judicial separation, and tlie 
right of maintenance in cases when concubines weie kept in the same house as the 
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wife, when the cruelty of the husband was such as could be a danger to her life, 
toides, there was also elasticity in the practical aj)plication of the law by e ourta. Dr. 
Deshmukh, he continued, had apparently left to tnc select (^oramittoe a lacuna regar¬ 
ding tlie ju'ovisions relating to succession in the Bill, for example, as regards 
five or six different classes of stridhan property. The motion before the House, 
proi;ceded the l^w Member, was for reference to a select committee. If this 
was accepted, he [X)inted out, it would mean that the IJouse ju*cepU^<l tlie 

princijdc of right to divorce for women under certain circumstances, while there 
was no such law for men and this wmld be in 8i)itc of overwhelming opinion 

to the contrai^. 

Concluding, Sir N. N. Sircar said that ns a member of the Government in his 
opinion the whole question must be left to a change in H(x*ial ideas between the 
Hindus themselves. Obviously ideas were changing and if a change in the desiiHsl 
dirccdioii was to be cfftvted it must be through reasoning, iiersuasion and propagainla. 
He was quite certain that this was a distinct |^)OS8ibility out iu the meanwluh' \\v. 
would advise those ladies who relied on the Bill to get a better champion for their 
cause than Dr. Dcshmiikh. (Laughter). The House at this stage adjourned. 

Status of Hindu VVomkn (contd.) 

12th. APRIL A packcMi ladies gallery uwait(i<l the resumjaion ot the 

debate on Mr. 1/ <jde’s resolution recommending tlie apjioinlinent ot a eomniiUci* 
to examine and rejairt on the ]>rescnt ]H)sition of women under tlu‘ existing 
laws with siitx'itd reference to rights and disabiliiit^s in rcjard to owfiershii*, 

disj>osal of pro])crty, rights of guardianshij) over children, riglits to maintenam i', 
rig/its in resi)eet of joint family pro]>cr(y, rights of inheritanci! and successitm and 
marital rights. 

When the discussion liegan J)r. Drsinnukh movctl an amendment which sought 
to substitute for the original resolution the apointment of a eommitfee of a chairman 
and six members of whom not less than four would be non-ollicials and of whom 
one at least would be a woman to report ou the relorms which wen; ueiu'SHary for 
imj)roving the right of Jliudu women to residence and maintenance, and the legis¬ 
lative measures necessary to give eHect to such relorms. 

The debate which was ()]>ened by Dr, Deshnnikh n'solvod itself into a eontiniui- 
tion of the overnight discussion on Dr. Deshmnkh’s Hindu Women’s Divorce liill. 

Commending his amendment. Dr. Deshniukh suggested that as far as tin* i)er- 
Boniiel of the inoiKised committee was »*()neerinHl it should not be restri(‘t(*<l to memoers 
of the house. There were, he said, ^ely many eonipetent persons outside tlie House 
whose knowledge and ex| erieuee on the subject could be availed of. 

Hnpporling the amendment Mr.Bhultihhat /Je.vo? refmred to the trend of yester¬ 
day’s deoate on the (picstion ot divorce and alliKUTl to the historical dilemma over 
the burning of the library in Alexandria. India, eoiitininxl Mr. Desai, in these 
matters, retiuired co-ordinated and homogeneous luogress. He sympathisetl with Sir 
N. N. Sircar’s criticism of those jairts of the resolution which were considered to be 
far too wide to serve any nsctul ]uirj)OHe. Mr. DesM analysed briefly the iiersonal 
law ill the country as regarits Muslims and lliiidus ami warned the house of the 
futility of making new wide changes excci)t in certain individual respects. It would, 
he declared, not only be futile but almost dangerous. He next criticised the connota¬ 
tion which was attemnted to be given to the term divorce. To think that there was 
a “right” to divorce, lie asserted, was entirely to misunderstand tlie relation between 
man and woman and tlie meaning of the term “marriage.” I he issue of the matter 
was that one might e-oiiie across a difficulty or a danger but from that it could not 
be construed that a right to something followed. 

Sir N. N. Sircar acce])ted the amendment on behalf of the Government. He 
said that it was no secret that the amendment was drafted by him and Doe-tor Desh- 
mukh tal)lc*d it at his instance. The Law member said that it looked strange that the 
deputation of women, which waited on him the other day, had felt that the original 
resolution w'ould not do any good to them and had accepted the modifications embotlied 
in the resolution. Sir N. N. Sircar, explaining theim plications of the amendment, said 
that although it restricted the scoiie or enquiry it foc-usscti attention on certain crucial 
aspect of question. ITie Law Member explained at considerable length the present 
position of Hindu v/Omen in regard to maintenance and residence. The question of 
residence and maintenance of a wife whose husband had married a socoikI time or 
was keeping a concubine in tlie same house also required investigation, continued Sir 
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N. N. Sircar. It waa often felt that a Mapiatrate should have larger powers to order 
maintenance for a wife whose husband, short of using actual violence, maltreated her 
in every other way. Sir N. N. Sircar said that although he would not give an under¬ 
taking, the Government hoped to set up a committee, which might help Hindu women 
and the country to a large extent. 

Mr. Bdjoria said he had no objection to Dr. Deshmukh’s amendment. 
Mr Amfali deprecated the tone which the d<*i)ate was tending to take. He referred 
to the resolution and the; change made by the amendment and rcmindal the House 
of the princii>le for which the Gongress hUkkI. 

Tnc House ncccptwl without division Dr. DeshmukIVs amendment to Mr. 
Hedge'a resolution and then a<ljourne<l. 

rilOTEOTIVK TAIlirr AND NoN-INDIAN (\)Nf’EllNS 

Mr. N. V. Oadgil nexl nuncnl a resolution re -ommending to tic t Jovernor General 
in Councli tlmt mcasiuvs, legislative or otherwise, i>c taken to g- out com\'s\nu's (U’ 
(•oiwcrns the capital, membership, oonind or nvinagoment of whic h was not ])redomi- 
nantly Indian from taking advantage of pi(V.e«'tive tariffs imposed to foster 
industrial (h'velopiuent of the (‘Onntry. rroh' -tion, Mr. (Jadgil said, w'as never asked 
for the heiHdi* of the foreigner. He referrt*<l to the li'^t pul)lishe<l in the‘//o 
of the number of companies wfiicdi operated tinder the guise of ‘India Ltd.’ Tliesc 
(‘omptinies numbering 18 • d«*.dt in all siuts of articles and this numlicr would con¬ 
vince the House the extent to wiiic-h torei..;n rapiial \va< coming into India. Unles.s 
])ro)>cr precautions wen* taken, lie warne*l tliat the iienehts that a'*crnc(J to the coun¬ 
try w'ou Id l)e more than « (>unrei-)>alanfed hy disad. antages. India had more thnn 
Buflieietit ea}>ital within it whi di was only waiting for op)'oilimiiics of prudent invest¬ 
ment. Blit now* Kiiropean <*apit,'il, owing to nnsfahle international eonditiotis, w’as 
.s(M'king safer tields like India. This wonlil result not iti temporary but }K.Tma- 
nent loss to India. 

Mr. Essak Suit moved an amendment wliieh .sought to apply these 
restrictive measures also to eonijianit's which did not ein])loy all Indian commu¬ 
nities in due proi^wtion in their services and labour. He reminded the House of 
Mr. Nauman’s cut motion to discuss the conditions to he im|K>sed on snhsidi.sorl 
and ])rot.octcd industries to attain the olijiH’t which the amendment had in view. 
Though these coiicerns were essiuitially juivate yet it must be romenil>ere<I that 
they were 8ut»ix)rted hy public funds, because it was the consumer who i>aid for 
protect ion. If all the eommunities di<i not share whatever benefits were available 
thcai something ought to be done to change to a more equitable basis. He had 
not coneliuled wlion the House adjourned till April ll. 

The Second Tauiff Bill (i ontd.) 

14tli. APRIL The Assembly resuiiKHl to-day the ilebate on the first reading of 
Sir Mohavud Zdfrullah's second TaritV Bill to reduce the protective duty on 
sugar from Rs. 7/1 to Ks. 0/12 and continue it till 1911, pending a further 
enquirv int/i the industry in 191B. Sir Ziau ldtn, eontiiining his sjieceh from 
last Thursday, dealt critically with what he characterised as the exceedingly 
iinkiml manner in which the industry hiiilt up by heavy protection had been 
treating the sugar-cane ju’oiliicers and the skilled and unskilled labour cmployal 
by it. Mr. A. C. Dufta said he w'ould give the other side of the picture, and 
dwelt on what he dcscriiicMl as the series of blow^s dealt on the industry hy the 
Government. Sir Mohd. Zafrullah, in replying to the debate, maintained that 
the siiecehcs had diseloseil nothing to indicate that the action that the Govern¬ 
ment pro]X)H0(l to take was unjustified and that the existing protective duty was 
more than adcxpiatc. 

During the detailed discussion two amendments w’cre attempted, one by Prof. 
71a ncr;ce to lx's tore the duty to Ks. T/4, and the other by Sir Zuiuddhi to reduce 
it to Ks. 6/12 as ]>roiK>8cd hy the Government. Both (he amcmlmcnts were rejected 
without a division atul the bill was passcil unamended without a division. 

Indo-British Trade Aorv:ement Bill (contd.) 

8ir Muhammad Zofrullah then movctl that the hill to amend the Indian 
Tariff Act of 19IU in order to give effect to certain changes necessitated by the 
Indo-British Trade Agreement, be taken into consideration. The Commerce 
Member explained that the bill would give effect to the terms of article 16 of 
the Agreement by which it was agreed that pending the coming into force of the 
agreement the two Governments would apply to provisions as far as might be 
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posBiblc. It; wjis in piiraiianoe of this iindcrstandiiLi!: that the present bill was 
brouirht; ni>. Mr. BhiiUihhai Dasai, oj)})Osiii^i»: the motion for consideration, briefly 
ex])liiined the position of his ])arty as regards the bill. Sir Abdul Halim 
Ghuznavi, who was the only speaker who sought to adduce arguments in 
favour of the motion, de^dared that as a whole the agreement was good for India. 
Even Congressmen had supported him in his conhuition. The only dilforence 
was as regards the Lancashire (piota l)C(*ausc that interest clashed with the interest 
of Ahmedabad and Iknnbay. Further the IMuslim Chamber of (bmmerce was 
also in favour of the agreement. The I\Iualims in India had to fight to two 
enemies, number one the ("ongress, number two the (lovernmen 1. Mr. M. A.Jivnak 
proceeded to re’dy to the criticisms in a certain section of the press and outsidii wliich 
had lilamod the Muslim league party on tlie grouinl that it took iiji a ^-ornmunal 
attitude” on the Indo-Uritish Trade Agreement. IMr. Jiniuih referred to the remark 
made by Mr. Desai outside the House that the cotton grown iiy Mussalmans did 
not bear ithc nnirk of ‘I^obau Allah’. IV’hat did Mr. Desai mean to insinuate ? 
Mr. Desai : ‘'No insinuation at all.” Mr. Jinnah : “What was the meaning of 
it? Only one meaning can be imt u]>on it and that is that I was thinking 
of nothing else but of cotton grown by IMussalmans. Is it fair to make this 
insinuation ?” He Avished Hindu friends to ]>ros]>er in the cotton industry still 
more, Hindus had tlie main interest in the industry as he had said jU'evionsly, 
and he left it to them to give tlie verdict on the agreement. He knew they were 
in a maiority and Avould lie able to carry the dav. 

The motit)!) for consideration Avas rejected by bl aoIcs to .‘19, the Muslim 
League remaining neutral, the Congress Nationalists voting agains:. Sir A. 11. 
Ohuznavi voted Avith the Government. 

Indian llunnr.ii Control Act 

The House next accepte<l the reference to a sidect committee of the Bill to further 
amend the Indian liubber Control Act of ltd. Sir Mnltainmad Z;>fruUah ex¬ 
plained that the Inter-Governmental llubbcr Agreement of ItKll ])roviding for 
regulation of production. ex]H)rt and control of extension of rubber cultivation 
Avas due to exi>ire on ])ec. ill, 1939, and the Tiiternational liubber Kegulation 
Committee had circulated a draft of the revised agreement for continuance of the 
scheme to five years more. The jirovincial Governnnmts ami tlie Indian Htates 
concerned Avere unanimous that the scheme Avas lieneficial to the country. 

rnoTKcnoN TO Kkus Silk, rAiu:ii, Dllf, etc. 

Sir Mohammed Znfrullah then moved that the amendment made by the 
Council of State to the Bill relating to twotection to rice, silk, ])aper, ])uli> and 
magnesium clilorido be taken into consideration and ]»as.sed. d'he amendment, by 

the (k)uncil of State reduced tlie duly per ton on wood pulp from Ks. 3.3 to Bs. 

30. By this amendim'ut the iwotectivc duty Avould be 23 ])er cent, ad valorem 
or Its. 30 per ton, Avhichcvcr is higher. The Jlouse accciitcd the amendinent. 

Chittagong Port Act 

Tlie consideration of the Bill to amend the Chittagong Port Act of 1911 was 
movcM by ]\Ir. A. (x. Clow and opposed by Mr. B. N. Choivdhury. Discussion 

had not coiicludeil Avhen the House adjournetl. 

Official Bills Passed 

15th. APRIL The Assembly ])assed to-day Sir Reginald Maxwell's bill to amend 
the penal eode and the eriniinal ])rocedurc code, Sir Mahomud Znfrullaids hill to 
reconstitute the Soft Coke Cess Committee and Mr. Clow's hill to amend the 

Chittagong IMrt Act. 

Trade Agreement Bij.l RFJEf'TED 

The Assembly next by .30 votes to 37 rejected the recommcndixl Tariff 
Bill embodying the terms of the Indo-Brilish "Pradc Agreement. Before the 
vote was taken Mr. Bhulahhai Desai in an imiiassioned 8]ActH*b enterexl a protest 
against the procedure adoptee! by the Government and warned them : “You can 
bi-ing goods into the country under^ any conditions of favour you like but to 
sell them is a very different pro))ORition.” 

The President at this stage adjourned the House *sine die\ 
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Proceedings of the Bengal Assembly 

Budget Session—Calcutta—15th. February to 28th. June 1939 

Financial Statement for 1939-10 

Tlie Badf>:et session of the Bcnp:al Lejrislative Assembly eommcnced at Caleiitta 
on the 15th. February 1939 with a fairly large attendance of members inside the 
chamber and a good many visitors in the galleries. 

The Finance Minister, Mr. N, R. Sarker delivered his budget speech. Mr. 
Barker stated that the revenue rer‘eii>t8 for 1939-40 were estimated at Bs. 13.78 erores 
and ex]>enditiirc at Es. 14.05 erores. ‘AVe Itave”, he sjiid, ‘‘siitlicient reserves to cover 
this difference (of Rs. 87 lakhs) but we i)ropose to conserve them by resort to a 
loan.” Credit has been taken under the ai»]>ropriate deposit head for the sum of 
one crore on account of the long-term loan, which the (Jovernment proposes to raise. 
The exact terms of the loan will be settled in due course in consultation with the 
Reserve Bank. Of the one crore of rupees to be raiscnl by loan the Oovernment will 
spend Rs. 93 lakhs in making in> the deficit of Rs. 87 lakhs and on grants by way 
of agricultural loans, leaving a uudget suridiis of seven lakhs. H]»eaking about n{‘w 
sources of revenue, Mr. Barker said that if trade conditions impro\(*il they might 
tap an extra thirty lakhs or so under the jute duty, income-tax and non-judicial 
stamps; but they had to remember, in that connection, that their exjiected revenue 
from the jute duty in the coming year was nearly a crore in excess of what it would 
be if they again struck slump conditions as bad as those of 1921^We must also 
be preiiared for a decrease in excise revenue if the idea of tirohibition gains stnnglh. 
As regards further retrenchment w'e plan to make a further nHluclion of salaries 
and to revise the pension rules ; but the consequent savings will only accrue gradually. 
There is nothing for it, therefore, but to resort to new taxation.” 

Referring to the current year’s budget, Mr. Barker said : “My estimates of 
receipts for 1938-39 were based on my revised estimate for 1937-38 plus the hope that 
world conditions would get no worse. On the contrary, they deteriorated considera¬ 
bly. I believe that the deterioration has now" been checkcMl, at least temi:orarily, but 
there is no hope of our touching the figures which I ventured to forecast for 
1938-39. Our revenue receipts are likely to be fortyone lakhs ])clow" the original esti¬ 
mate. About half of this drop is due to world causes and the rest to a mixture of 
economic and ])olitical causes much nearer home. The deterioration in the world 
position was of course due almost entirely to the threat of war in Europe and its 
paralysing effect upon confidence in general ; but the Munich settlement was hapjaly 
followed by a recovery of confidence that checked the slump. It is, how'cvcr, on the 
prospet^ts of ])cace or w"ar in Europe that the fate of world maikets in 1939-40 wdll 
mostly depend.” Mr. Baiker mentioned some outstanding domestic events w’hich had 
in one way or another affwted the budgetary fortunes of the current year. These 
include floods, tlie Bengal Tenancy Act, the a]>poinlment of special committees and 
the release of detenus. 'Ihe abolition of landlords’ fees on transfer hud an adverse 
effect on the transactions under the debt de])osit section of the Budget. In regard to 
landlords’ transfer fees, the Government inherited a liability of Rs. 49 lakhs on 
April 1, 1937, which was reduced to Rs. 45 lakhs on April 1, 1938. Bince the furtlier 
inflow of landlords’ fees has stopped, tlie liability will have to be met from the 
reserves. An increase of about Rs. 70,000 in the estimates of the exi^enditure for the 
year had been due to a post-lmdget decision to a]'])oint a number of committees and 
special officers to investigate various matters affecting the welfare of the peojile, 

Mr. Barker continued : ‘When introducting the budget for 1937-38, I expressed 
the hope that it might be possible in the near future to effec't considerable 
reduction in the expenditure wnich the Province had to incur on account of measures 
taken to combat the anarchist movement. My hopes in this respect have been 
largely fulfilled. The release of detenus has made it j ossible to reduce tlie pitch of 
abnormal expenditure by no less than Rs. 22 lakhs. Further ecionomies to the extent 
of about Rs. 3 lakhs have been proposed in next year’s budget, and it is hoped that 
if the situation continues to be satisfactory it will be possible in due course to effect 
further reduction in expenditure. Among the reasons which make laiger savings 
impracticalale at the moment is the need jo keep a careful watch upon certain forms 
Qi subversive activity which are making uiemselves manifest in diffei’ent parts of this 
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Province. “The existence of an illiterate and uninformed labour force in the Province 
and the recent release of political imsoners on a larjre scale are, accordinji; to the 
dei)artment concerned, providing a fruitful combination for the preai-hing of Com¬ 
munism by a grou]) of persons who derive their political sustenance from the theor¬ 
ies of foreign eloctrinaires. The department consielers that constant vigilance is requir¬ 
ed to be exercised over the activities of those among them whose avowed object is 
to cause a violent upheaval of the existing social order and whose method is to sow 
seeds of disruption amongst the illiterate workers and peasants of this country, by 
insidious and undergrouna proi>aganda. The greater part of this work inevitably falls 
upon the police force with the result that the bulk oi the unavoidable expenditure 
in this sectidn oc*curs in the ])olice budget. From the public also there has been 
more demand for ])olice protection.” 

The largest increase on the expenditure side of the Bengal budget for 1939-40 
is under civil works, totalling Ks. 24 lakhs, which is due to an extensive ])rogrammc 
of building projects and of Road Development Fund works. Among the larger 
provisions for building may be mentionetl two lakhs for a purdah college, two lakhs 
for the Eden Ciirl’s Digh School in Dacca, two lakhs for a reformatory school, two 
lakhs for a civil court at Howrah and live and a half lakhs for ])oli< e buildings. As 
regards road fund works out of a total assignment of one crore and five lakhs since 
the subventions were first received, the ju-ovincial expenditure ui)to the end of 1930- 
37 was oidy Ks. 02 laklis. Iho un8])ciit balance in hand on Ajuil 1, 1937 was Ks. 
43 lakhs, out of which all but Rs. 10 lakhs will be spent by the end of the current 
year. The next year’s i)rogramme of load expansion involves an exy-enditurc of 
Ks. 29.J lakhs, out of which ten laklis will be met from the balance in hand and the 
remainder will be available from the Ontral Government. The education budget 
contains the biggest increase under service expenditure. D includes provision of 
five lakhs for su])])lementing local etibrls for the improvement of primary education 
in areas where primary education cess is realised. Jn addition to i)rovisions made 
for other institutions, Rs. 71,(_MJ has been jirovided to enable a purdah college to 
be starloil next year in a rented building pending completion of its own building, 
for which jirovision has been made under civil works. 

Adj. Motion—Buiidwan Floods 

16th. FEBRUARY The Assembly discussed to-day the adjournment motion spon¬ 
sored by Mr. I^rarnathn Nath Banerjee to the eflect tliat this House do now adjourn to 
discuss a dclinite matter of urgent public importance and of rec'cnt occurrence, 
namely, the situation arising out of the notification No, OjGB, in the Calcutta (Tazette, 
daUxl Feliriiary loth, 1939, extending the provision of section 7 Criminal Law 
Amrndmt'iit Act of 19.32 and the promulgation of Hectioii lit Cr. V. C. on February 
13th., 1939, for o;.('ration in certain parts of Burdwan District. It was stated that 
drastic action was taken by the Government for non-])aymcnt of rent and taxes in 
the canal area of the Burdwan District. After a prolongeti discussion the motion 
was lost. 

General Discussion of Budget 

20th. to 25th. FEBRUARY General dis-iission of the budget estimates of the 
Government for the year ]9il9-40 began on the 20th. Feb. Mr. Pramatha Nath Banerjee, 
on behalf of the Congress Rartv, initiated the discussion. After discussions had 
continued for about one hour and a quarter, in which half a dozen sjeakers re¬ 
presenting the Congress, the Krishak IToja Party and tlie Scheduled Caste party 
took part, the quorum failed and the discussions were eontinue<l on the next day, 
the 21 at. Feb, when tlie quorum also failed and (he House adjourned. Sixtei'n 
members took i>art in to-days discussion of whom more than half a dozen 
belonged to the Coalition Miiiisterinlist l*arty. Strong criticism of tlie Ministry’s 
conduct by several members of the Ministerialist Party was the most unexpceteil 
feature of the day’s proceedings. Continuation of dog ratdng, failure to introduce 
free compulsory primary education and enormous provision for new building projects 
were the main grounds of attack. Mr. Abdul Bari, a prominent Coalitionist, 
remarked that it was astonishing that the Government had failed to utilise the huge 
sums of money which had been provided in the last yea’s budget for want of 
projects and definite schemes. Another Coalitionist, Matilvi Idris Muhammed also 
attacked the Ministry for its failure to introduce free primary education in the province. 
He told the Government that they had nptill now supported it in season and out of 
B^Bon, but the Government should realise that there was a limit to their patience. 
They were often told, he continued, that the Ministry was led by the Ministerialist ^ali- 
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tion Party, but the S])eaker considered the ix)8ition vice versa. Opposition members 
concentrated their attack on the la(*k of any programme and policy to further the 
works of the nation-building departments. They thought that the outlook which had 
found expression was the same old outlook that prevailed in the bureaucratic days. 
“It is an unimaginative budget without any policy or prop’amme based on ]>atronage 
and ]dacating” remarked one member. Next day, tne 22nd. Feb., Mr. Jagat 
Chandra Mandal criticised it as one where the money was being snuundered away on 
costly and useless buildings. The Finance Minister hail found provision for an 
increased exi>endituve so far as the valiant myrmidons of law and order were con¬ 
cerned. The budget as a whole was an aristocratic budget. Mr. Maniruddin Ahmed 
said that the builget was not the ]>eoi)le’s budget but. tor fettling some contractors 
and high officials. 8ir George Campbell said that while the proposed taxation on 
tradci^, profession, occupations and callings was an ungraduateil tax, it was still 
based on income-tax and might create^ hardshij) in border-line cases of those just 
within the reach of income-taxes. The dull monotojiy and the lack of interest 
whi(h were the main features ol the atmosphere of the 1 louse during the course of 
the general discussion for the next three days, were made livelier and interesting 
on the 25th. Feb. when Mr. T. C. Oosivavii (Iwelt at length oji the main features 
of the budget, in winding up the general discussion. He said : -“The llon’hlc 
Finance Minister has complained of the lack of funds in the ])rovincial excluxpier. 
This, indeed, is not due to the bankruptcy of the ]>rovince but the bankruptcy oi 
the good feelings and well-wishes of the ministers.” Thus ended the general discussion 
and the House adjourned till the 27th. 

Calcutta Municipal Amkndmknt Bill 

27th. FEBRUARY to Gth. MARCH:— For nearly four hours, the Assembly debated on 
the 27th. Feb. the (>\dcutta Municij>al Amendment Bill introduced by the Government. 
The Bill declares that the i)ractice of reserving Muslim seats in the general consti¬ 
tuencies has failed to satisfy Muslims and so it reverts to separate electorates. The 
Bill increases Muslim seats from 19 to 22, crc'ates a Labour electorate* ami gives it 2 
seats. It does not increase the number of General (Hindu) seats (Ui) but it reserves 
7 seats for the Scheduled Gastes in the General constituencies, dhere was no such 
reservation for SchiHlided Gastes before. I'he Bill does not reduce tlu* numb(*r of 
nominated meinbers (h>); nor those earmarked lor the Bengal Ghamber of G-ommercc, 
the ("alcutta Trade’s Association and the Port Gommissioners (12), nor those of Ahler- 
men (.'>), who are elected by the elected councillors. The hon. Nav'ab Khwaja 
Habibullah Bahadur of Hacca, Minister in charge of l>ocal Self-Govcinment Hepart- 
ment, introduced the Bill and moved that it be referred to a Select Gommittee con¬ 
sisting of 18 members, including four members from the (’ongress Party, with ins¬ 
tructions to submit tlu'ir rejHU-t by March (>. As many as ten amendments were 
moved by members of the G]>)>osition, including the Congress Party, the Krisbak 
IToja Party, the Independent Scheduleil C’astc i‘arty and also by an* Anglo-Indian 
member, which wanteil circulation of the Bill to elicit opinion thereon. JVlore than 
a dozen s])cakcrs from the difleicnt sections of the House ])articipated in the debate 
on these amendments, when the House adjourned till the next dav, the 28th. February, 
when loud bursts of jirotest, stormy scenes and open defiame of orders of the Ghair met 
the Speaker’s ruling over the point of order raisixl by Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, 
Leader of the Opposition, who objected to the consideration of the Bill being continued 
to-day which was fixed for non-otliidal resolutions. He took his stand on the rules 
of the House. Thereupon the Speaker dirt‘ctod that the House should prtK'eetl with 
the consideration of the Bill and asked Hir George Campbell, Leader of the Furcipean 
group, to state his views in < on n ex ion with the said Bill. Following his ruling, the 
House flareil up and Congress members dubbt‘d it as ‘illegar. An adjournment of 
the House for 15 minutes was declared from the Chair for a settlement. But after 
the re-assemblage the House did not Ba*m to have changed the atmosphere. The 
Speaker ordered somebody to walk out, some to be silent and some to meet him in 
the Chamber but the Congress memlrers were firm in their attitude. While the Chief 
Minister was shouting fortli some remarks on the Congress members, the Speaker 
declared the House adjourned till Monday the 6th. March, when Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose again rose to a point of order and maintained that the House could not proceed 
with the debate in continuation of the discussion held on February 28, as it was in 
Mr. Bose s opinion illegal. Mr. Bose held that the only course left ouen to the 
Government if they wanted to proceed with the amendment of the Municif>al Bill 
was to bring forward a fresh Bill. 

The Speaker ruled out Mr. Bose’s order and the House then proceeded with the 
debate. Sir George Campbell, Leader of the European Group, spoke supporting the 
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Municipal Bill. He said that his p:roiip felt that if one strong ix)litical party re¬ 
mained in complete control of a Municipal body for a number of years, the work of 
that bofly was bound to deteriorate. Mr. T. C. Ooswami, Deputy Leader of the 
Conp:res8 Assembly Party, characterised the Bill as a Bill of injustice to not only 
the Hindu (dti/ens but also to Muslims. He drew the attention of the Leader of the 
European Groipi to the fact that the Labour Party in the London County Council 
had dominated it for a number of years, but had they in any way jeopardized the 
cause of the civic a<lministration ? Dr. Synma Praaad Mookorjeo characterised 8ir 
(»eor};e (^ami)beir8 messaj^e as a parting kick to the (uty which had stood him in p;ood 
stead for the better part of his life. The Chief Minister justitied the introduction of 
separate electorates in the fuesent cinuimstances and maintained that it was not a 
fact that th(; introduction of separate elc<*toratcs had resulted in dividintz; the people 
in so many divisions. An Opposition motion iir^in<z: circulation of the Bill was 
put to vote and was nzjected by 131 votes a^rainst 79. T'he motion referring it to a 
Sele(‘t C/ommittee consistinji; of IS members, including four CJon^ress members, with 
instruct ion to submit their report by March 25, was carried without a ilivision. 

Mr. Huq and Hindu Offk eus 

Earlier, after question hour, Mr. J. C, Gupta wanted leave of the House to 
move an adjournment motion to discuss “a definite matter of urgent ]>ublic. impor¬ 
tance, namely the expression of want of confulence and charge, of disloyalty levelled 
against the Hindu oJficers in the province, as alleged by the Chief Minister, and the 
inevitable dis-ontent and (hnnoralisation of the otlicers which was bound seriously to 
affect the administration of the lu'ovince.’’ The hon. Mr. A, K. Fazlul Huq, 
Premier, exi>r('ssed his regret for the remarks he had made in a letter to Mr. 
8hamsuddin Ahmed, an ex-Minister, and tendered his apologies to the Hindu officers 
of the (fovernment for what lie hail said in the letter against them. He ho])ed that 
they would continue to give him the same service as they had doim previously. Th« 
adjournnuMit motion was put to vote and lost by 138 votes against (12, 15 members 
bel(niging to the Krishak Proja Party and th<; Scheduled Caste Party remaining 
neutral. The Euroi>can Group voted with the Government. 

The Finance Bill 19.39 

7th. MARCH ‘.—The Bengal Finance Bill, 1939, as s)>onsored by the Honble 
Mr. Naliiu Ranjan Sircar, Finance Minister, with a view to make an addition 
to the revenue of Bengal by imposing an ungraduateil tax of Rs. 30 per annum 
on })rofessi()ns, trades, callings, an<l eupdoymerits, excluding those who do not 
pay incometax, was subjected to ti-enchant criticism by the Gppositionists inclu- 
rling an Anglo-Indian 3Iember, Mr. J. W. Chippendale to-day. As many as 
seven motions by way of amendments for circulation for the purjiose of eliciting 
tuiblic opinion on the Bill wei‘e moved. Two amendments to the motions of 
the Finance Minister for referring the Bill to a Select Committee w’ore also 
moved, .lustifying the imjxisition of the taxation the Finance Minister said that 
the sum of Rs. 12 lakhs, which they hoped to realise by resort to this taxation, 
was a mere drop in the ocejin, bei‘au8c there was a large gap to be filled up 
between their resources and their requirements. The sum that would be realised 
from this source of taxation w’ould be ne(’‘essary for tinancing only one scheme 
namely, the water-supjdy scheme in the rural areas. The motion for circulation 
w'as lost by 119 to 71 votes, while motion for referring to the 8ele<^‘t C^Jommittec 
was lost without division. The House then accepted the motion for consideration 
of the Bill as moved by the Hon’ble the Finance Minister. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

8th. to 26th. MARCH Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced 
on the 8th. March. Tlie apathy of the Government to i>opularise Salt industry 
in Bengal was severely criticised to-day when the Hon. Mr. Prasanna Deb Raikut 
moved for a grant of a sum of Rs. 12,000 for expenditure under the head 
“Balt” as providcil in the budget estimate for the year 1939-40. Almut five cut 
motions were movetl to reduce the demand by Rs. 100 to discuss the policy of 
the Government with regard to the improvement of the Salt industry in this 
province. All the cut motions were lost without division. TTie demands for 
grants under heads ‘Stamps.’ ‘Forest/ and ‘Registration’ were also granted by the 
House, Cut motions levelled against all the demands followed suit and the 
House was adjourned till the ilth. March when, excepting a few supplementary 
que&tionB, the House evoked no excitement and the whole proceedings were dull 
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and xirunterestinp. ITie attendance was thin and towards the end the 
Opposition henches, particularly the ConpxoHs benches, were almost desertol. 

The failure of the (»ovornment to ensure better price of raw jute for the culti¬ 
vators audio adopt any comprehensive scheme for aj^ricultural improvement 
subjected to soYorc criticism in the course of a debate in connection with the bud^rot 
demand for a tyrant of Rs. l\7S,tXKt for expenditure under the head, ‘Agriculture’ 
moved by (lie Hon’blc Mr. TamizudMn Kkan. All the cut motions movini by the 
oppositionists wore nep:ativcd and the entire demand for grant was sanctioned by the 
House. Tile House also sanctioned the demand of Rs. .I.OiVKK) for expenditure innler 
head, “Veterinary”. Next day, the 10th March, the Assembly voted without a cut, 
the budget demand of a sum of Rs. L’8,0t),()(X) for exi)CMditiirc under the bead “Laud 
Revenue”, and a sum of Rs. 2,(1),0(X) for expenditure under the hea<l “Famine Relief” 
moved by Sir B. J\ Singh Roih Revenue Minister. Kini>hasising that the “no-rent” 
mentality was responsiiile for the deterioration of <*olIcctiou of land rewrnie, the 
iVIinistcr said, “It appears from the report submittefl by district Ollieers and Oommis- 
sioners of Divisions that attempts were being made by some ex-detenus, members 
of the Krishak Samilies, local agitators and Congress workers to foster a sjiirit of 
discontent and hostility towards tlie (rovermnent and Zamindars amongst the cultivat¬ 
ing (‘lasses. I will reqiK'st the House to bear these facts seriously in mind. If the 
])Osition docs not improve or no steps are taken to control the ‘no-rent’ mentality. I 
am afraid, before long, the whole land revenue system of the province will eollapse 
and the (hivernnmnt might find it dillicnlt to snbsUtntc a new system for the obi one.” 
After referring to the areas which were most ntfec-ted by such agitation, the Minister 
said, “Tltose are the places where we find th*j ex-detenns and the momhers of the 
Krishak t^amities arc most active in preaching their hvmn of hate”. 

Tlie otherwise dull ])roceedings of the Assembly were considerably enlivened 
when Mr. A^dul Jabhar Palivan, a ministerialist of C-oalition Raity, crossed th(‘ floor 
in the eoursc of the debate of the revemic budgcit and moved a cut motion, coming 
over to the Opiiosition side. Mr. Palwan deelaral, in moving the cut motion, that 
the Ministry had miserably failed to redeem its election ]>ltHlgTs so far as tlic ri'dress of 
the grievances of the ])easantry were concerned. He paid a warm trilinti* to the activi- 
ti('s <^f the Congress Ministries in this eonneiPion and remarked tliat 'he llengal 
Ministry “only shcM crocodile tears for the cultivators and indulged in all talks.” 
Mr. Palwan then hxik his seat with the Krishak Ihi'ija Party in the Opinisition 
benches. Next day, the Itth. March, allegations that (lovernment was rcs])onHiblc 
for the deterioration of the standard of ellicioncy of the staffs of the (kdciitta 
Medical College and Campbell Medical 8ch(X)l and other mixlieal institutions and its 
apatliy for giving sutficient medical relief to rural Bengal were seriously put for¬ 
ward iiy the members of the opposition including some of the coalition party by 
way of cut motions over the demand of the Covernment of Rs. .bl.d(),(XJ() under 
the head ‘Medical.’ All the cut motions wore lost and the entire demand for grant was 
sanctioiHHl by tlie House. The House then stood adjourned till Monday, the lath. March, 
when a dull discussion centred round the cut motions moved on the demand of the 
(Tovernment of Rs. l.pd.oO.OOO for expenditure under the head “Kliication, (General.” 
Most of the time of the debate was taken iij) by the coalition imnnbors wIk'i discussed 
the policy of the Oovernment in general and some iwembers laid s|H^cial stress on the 
necessity of introducing primary education in the proviiu^e. The iliscnssion had n(>t 
concluded when the House was adjourned till the next day, the 14th. March, when follow¬ 
ing a debate which lasted for two hours and in which seven cut motions were moved 
and 29 speakers jiarticipatod, the Assembly sanctioned without any cut, the 
demand of the grant for expenditure of Rs under the hefid “l^Mneation,” 

moved by the hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, (’hief Minister. Dr. Syamaprasad 
i/oo/cerjee, ex-Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, criticised the Covernment 
for lack of a programme or policy for the educational advancement of the country. He 

said, “there arc 16 millions of adults in this province of 18 years of age who are 

completely illiterate and what is the ma.gnincent provision the Government had 
made in this year’s budgetTlie Government had given a sum of Rs. 13,0C)0 for 
the adult education. It is less than half of the sum of Rs. 3(),CXX) which yon are 
going to give to the ‘Azad’ which mainly devotes itself for spreading Imellous 
propaganda and communal spirit in this province.” The Education Minister in Jbis 
reply declared in his usual gestures that the province of Bengal within 18 months or 
less than that would have primary education without any education ccss. He added* 
“I feel great relief to announce at the present moment before the members of this 
House and the public that we have been able to solve completely the problem of 

primary education in Bengal.” Next day, the 15th. Mareh„ charges of aefalcations, 
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corniptioJiB and nfipotifim were brought aj^ainst the C^-operative Department and 
the societies of the ( Jovernment by way of cut motions in res\>ect of the demand 
for grant under the hea<l ‘(^o-oi)eration,’ moved V)y the Hon’i)le Mr. Mukunda Behari 
MuLLick. The members beloriiring to the ()p])Osition moved cut motions and those 
belonging to the C\)alition took part in the general discussion with regard to the 
mlicy of the (Tv)v(!niment to Bj)read the co-operative movement in the province. 
Menihors of both the parlies charged the tiovernmeut for tailurc to provide profter 
facilities for rural credit and the Ketllement of rural debts. All tlic cut motions 
were negative<l by the House and the entire demroid of Kb. MW for expendi- 
tu?*e ujidcr the head - (\)-o;>crative’ was granhjrl by the House. The House later 
sanefioned a flcrnund for a sum of Ks. for expenditure under the hcfid— 

‘Industries’movc(l by the Hoirble Nawah Khwaja Hahihullnh Bahadur of Dacca. 
Next day, tin* IBth. March, the tbunand fora grant of Ks. for expenditure 

und(u* the head. ‘‘(General Administration” was move<l l)y Sir Nazimuddin, Home 
Minister. An Opposition eut motion, whicdi sought Uj raise a discussion on the 
subject, was witlulrawn in view of the assurance given by the Finance Minister. 
The House tlnin pro coded with conside.ation of other cut motions moved by 
the ()pj>osition. Opposition s]>eakers alleged that the ]>oli y of the Ministry had 
UhI to an encouragemcnl of cominunalisni in the province. C’har^es were also 
levelled against tin? Ministry that they were trying to suppress legitimate criticism 
of the activities of the (rovernment. Heferenee was made to the disturbance that 
t(K)k place in (’alcutta (luring (ho last no-confidence motion debate when Opposition 
members sought slmlter in the Bengal Le-dslativc House. The debate had not 
eonelnd(‘(l wlnui the House was adjouriKHl till the next day, the 17th. March, when 
the House sanctioned witlmnt any ent the Oenoral Administration demand. Altogether 
nine eut motions were moved by the OpiKisition and division was demanded on 
threxi. All of them were either rep'cteA or negatived. Four Ministers of the 
(Government ]taiticipated in the debate towards its closing; stage. The 
Chifj Minister told the House that, as ]>revioii8ly annoiineetl in the House, 
several attempts had been made to arrive at a settlement over the ix'rcentage 
question in public service at a eonfernce of the leaders of tlie different parties 
in tliis House, but so far their attempts had proved unsuccessful. They proix)- 
sod to convene anotlnw sitting of the conference of the leaders of the various 
eomiuuriities at an early date, to make a final atteniiit to arrive at a settlement. 
If u settlement was n^ached, the (lovomment would lose no time in implemen¬ 
ting that decision. If no devision could be arrivexl at, the Government 
would come to its own decision and announce it. Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy^ Labour 
Minister, ac(‘used Labour members of the House, amidst strong jwotests from such 
members, that they were s)>reading communal sloj^ans in the labour areas. 
Winding up the debate, the Home Minister told the House that whereas there 
had bivn communal riots in the C/ongress Provinces, involving shooting and 
lathi charges by the police, Bengal had been singularly free from such commu¬ 
nal riots and there had lavn only one instauee where the had been 

compelled to oj>en tiro. He deelaiv^l that Hindu ofiieers were treated most justly 
and fairly by the Bengal (Government. Tlie Chief Minister had written to four 
papers in Calcutta, inviting them to single out a single instance where injustice 
had been done to any Hindu othcer of the (jovernment. None of the 
pafiers had the (*ourage, ’declared the Home Minister, to come forward with a 
single instance. An important speaker ou the Gpi>osition side to-day was Mr. 
Nausher Ali, cx-Minister, who raised a eonstitutional iioint that the Ministry 
had not yet announce*!! their decision on the resolution or the Assembly passed 
eight months ago on the percentage question, and that the alternative left to 
the Ministry was either to accept that resolution or to reject it or get it rescin¬ 
ded or to resign. The House at inis stajrc adjourned till ^londay, tlie 20th. March, w'hen 
the Government was severely criticised for its failure to effect adequate 
reduction of ext>enditure in the administration of Police Departments in the 
course of a debate on the Oppositioirs cut motion in connection with the demand 
for grant of a sura of Rs. 5,14,r)r"/XX) for expenditure under the head ‘Tolice'" 
moved by the Hon'ble Khviaja Sir Nazimuddin. In his speec’h, Sir Nazimuddin 
drew a picture of Secret Societies and Rovolutionary parties which, in his 
opinion, still remained in existence and intact and were as well organised to-day 
as ever tiiey were, probably hotter. He said that the declared aim of those 
societies was rebellion, to be followed by social revolution. Though ostensibly 
in the ranks of the Congress, they were no followei’s of Congress and they were 
no followers of the creed of non-violence. 

80 
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The heat oontrihution in to-day h debate! came from Hj Narendra Narayan 
Chakrabarty (Oou^rcas) who in hi« (*le^;anl Bcns;uli an<l niaaU'ily style kept the 
House speW-bound for about lialf and hour, that the Tolicc Department to 

have a smaller sum provided for it this year, in view'of the non-release of Detenus 
and State prisoners and a number of political ])risoiiers. 

About half a dozen cut motions were moved by the ()i)]>osi(ion. The cut 
motions sou]i;ht to raise a discussion about the ‘‘abnormally hi^^ii expemliturc in the 
Police J)epar(mont, “(he allei^cd inc/licicficy of tlm D(‘partmofil”, and to iiri^e a 
chan^’C in the present svsfem of recruitment ajid admi/iistralion of the ]*olicc 
Department. Mr. ,/. fr. (European (Iron])) (liankcd flic Jlome Minister for 

appraising the i)ublic witfi the slate of atfairs in tliis pro\'ince and s.‘ii<l tliut tlie 
Government must act fearlessly and cx])ose the desieus of tliosi* wlio wane poisoning 
the minds of the youth, the i^easants and the industrial workcas with an insalious 
proiiaganda of hatred and contempt for all establislual loniis of law' and onler. 

Next day, the 22nd. March, the I’olice liiidget, was ])assed, Id > members voting 
for and 7o a.iains( the demand. The demand id the government for Hs. 
under the head ‘AdminisIration of .lustice* was also taken up lor consideration and 
])aBsed by the House witimiit any dnision. Cut motions relating to these two 
demands were all lost without division and the House thi'ii adjourned. 

An adjournment motion was sought to be moved by Mr. S'l/b Nath Ti(merjce 
for discussing the situation arising out of the hunger-strike resorted to by Ido 
w'orkors of the Uadhakissen Jute Mills, lielur. The Spanker ruled it as out of order, 
as tlic mover failed to indicate the responsibility of the (lovcinnuMit in this conne\it)n. 

23nl. MARCH :--Trenchant criticisms were levelled aeainst the Irrigation ])olicy 
of the (Tovernment to-day liy way of <ait motions moved against llu' d(*mand for n 
grant of Ks. dt,l l,tK^) for expenditure under the head ‘fnigation,’ iuomhI by the 
llon’ble Maharaja Snt,h Chandra Nundy of C’ossimba/.ar. All the loit mo:ions were 
negatived without division and the House sanctioned tlu‘ entire demand for grant 
moved by the Maharaja. The House also sanctioneil a sum of Ks. 1 for 

expenditure under the head ‘Cdvil AVorks’ moved hy tlie Hoirble Maharaja. The 
Assembly had a very dull sitting to-day and the ileliates on the cut motions were 
still more dull and uninteresting. Next day, the 24th. March, the House sanctioned 
w'ithout any cut the entire demand of Ks. L’tk'iS.OtK) tor expenditure under the 
head ‘Provincial Excise,' moved by the Hoidble Mr. Prattanna Deb Raikut. Only 
two cut-motions, one by Mr. Bircn Iranath Majiundar and the other by .Mr. Maqhul 
Hossain (Krishak Praja) w'cre moved and in both these cut motions the failure of 
the (Government to introduce ]>roiiibition in the province was severely criticised. 
'Ihe cut motion of Mr. Majiinular w’as negativeil w’ithout any division w'hile the cut- 
motion of Mr. Hossain was ]>ressed to a division and was lost by 07 against 108 
votes. Tlie House later sanctioneil the entire demand for grant of Ks. ‘Jl,rJ,iKX) for 
expenditure under the head “General .Vdministralion-Debt ('omdliation”, move<l by 
the Hon’blc Mr. Mukunda Bc'iari MtULick. Next dav the 25th. March, voting on 
Budget demands concluded and the remaining demands for granis under minor Loads 
were passed widiout any cut. The othcrw’isc dull lu'oceediugs of the tlay were 
enlivened when charges and connter-chaiges were exchanged betw'een Labour membera 
and the Labour Minister. Two i..abonr members, Mr. Shibnath Bancrjee and Mr. 
Niharendu Dutt Majumdar, w'ho iiarticipated in the discussion that was raised by 
the former on the question of grants to labour welfare organisalions. charged the 
Labour Minister with spreading communalism in labour areas through his agents and 
with attempts to establish rival eommunul unions w'ith a view to crnsliing the growing 
labour movement in the province. The Labour Mmiater replied that it anyliody was 
responsible for the sjuead of tlie communal spirit in the labour areas, it was those 
who'posed as Laiiour leaders.” The Minister stoutly denied that any money from 
the Labour Welfare Ennd was siamt for any other piiriiose than labour welfare work. 

Calcutta Muncpl. Bill—O oNUKf^^s Walk- our 

27th. MARCH The Assembly held a brief sitting to-day. After question hour, 
Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal (Congress) enquired of the Hiieaker if it was a fact that 
Congi-ess members of the select committee on the Calcutta Municipal Amendment 
Bill had walked out as a protest against the ‘uncompromising attitude^ of other mem¬ 
bers of the committee. Tne Speaker said that he had no information in the matter. 
He would, however, make an enquiry. The Congress members in the select committee, 
it was stated, had been demandint^ an increase in the number of general seats on a 
population basis. When the committee mgt on Monday morning, they were understood 
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to have been informed that the Coalition Party members were not agreeable to any 
increase in the number of general seats. The O^ngress members present, thereu\x)u, 
it was un(ler8t(K)d, walked out of the meeting. Forty-six seats hiid been provided for 
the general constitueiu ieB in the present Bill, with seven of them reserved for the 
Scheduled Caste. 

The House sanctioned without any cut the 8Hj>pIomentary budget estimates 
amounting to Ks. iU.llMXK) for the year 1038-1939 including the grant of a sum of 
Ks. C,5(),(JuO for famine relief. 

IV)ori & Un'kmPLOYED Belief Bill 

28th. MARCH Hie Bengal Rural Poor and IJnemployerl Relief Bill, 1939, as 
passed bv the Bengal CV^iincil on Feliriiary 1939, was })asHed by the Assembly 
to-day after a disrussion of about two hours witli certain amendments. The object 
of the Bill infer alia was to set up a machinery for kee}>ing regular re(-*ordfi of 
distres 80 <l and unemployed persons in the rural areas and rctpiiring each Union 
Board to collwt and maintain the statistics of the j)Oor and unemployed in differ¬ 
ent areas, ft also juovidcul to establish a nnchMis of fund through collection of 
V()luntai7 Rnl)scrij)tion and contribution from District Boards and Ciovernment out 
of which the distressed and tlic p<jor in each area might be given some relief. 

The ])oint as to wludher the very fact of the introduction of a Money Bill in 
the Upper House constituted an infringement of the rights and ]u-ivileges of the 
Ix)\vcr floiise, even if the Tapper House might have subseciuently changed the 
character of the Bill, so that it no longer remained a Idnance Bill, was raised by 
the hon. the Speaker, KJum Bahadur AztzuL Hague, when tlie. Assembly was 
about to take into consideration the Bill. The Sneaker said that while he was 
anxious p) safeguard the rights and jnivileges ot this House, he was not at the 
Same for doing anything that might make the relationshij) l)etween the two Houses 
strained, cspe<*ially at the stage of Parliamentary Clovemineiit in this provinee. 
Wliat he ha<l d(‘! idcd, therefore, was to refer the constitutional |K)iut he had 
raised to the Com mittt^e of Privileges of the House and if the ('ommittee rec ommen¬ 
ded any action, to make their reeommeiulatious apiilicable in regard to any such 
Bill in future. In the meantime, without making it a coiislitutional ]>rmKienr, 
as a spi‘< ial circumstance as iieing the first instance of its kind, he would ask 
the House to iiroceed with the considcTaiion c»f the Bill. 

Non-official Bills Discussed 

20th. MARCH: -I’he Bengal Jute Bill, 19.37» whi(*li sought to fix a minimum 
price of jute at Its. Jtj ])er maund ami eoinjmlsory resnictioii of growing it, 
was rejeete<l bv 88 to 53 to-day, tlie (’oalition members cn Idac opi'osing the measure. 
The Bengal Meilical Amendimml Bill 11H7, sponsored by Mr. Anukul Chandra 
Das (Scheduled Uaste), making }>rovision for doing aAvay with certain disabilities 
of the unregistered medical practitioners and enaldiiig them to get their names 
oiiUtwI in the Register of ‘Kegistercil Practitioners,’ decided to oc circulated for 
eliciting i>ublio opinion by December 31, 19119. 

The Bengal Tenancy (Amemhnent) Bill, 1937, moved by Moulavi Abdul 
Hakim, was sent for eliciting unblic o])ini<)n by ^laich '.»1, 1939, and the Bengal 
Municipal (Amendrnend) Bill, lOilT, moved bv ' Rui Harendrn Nath Choudhuri 
Avas also sent for the purjose of eliciting public opinion hy March 31,1939. With 
the consideration of the above Bills, the non-oflicial business concluded lo-day. 

The Finasck Bill 1939 (contd.) 

80lh. MARCH:—By 1(K3 against C9 votes, the Assembly to-day passed the 
Bengal Finance Bill, which sought to impose an ungraduattxl tax o*f Re. 30 on 
all professions, trades, callings and employments, exempting })ersons Avho did not 
Pjy ineometax. The provisions of the Bill arc to come into eircct fiom April 1 
1939. Mr. Dhirendra Nath Duii ((’ongress) moA^ed an amendment urging that 
the tax should be imposed on ineomes exeee<ling Rs. 3,(KX) a year. The amend¬ 
ment was negatived by 113 against 70 votes, Anglo-Indian members also voting 
with the Opposition. About a dozen other Opposition amendments, some of 
them seeking to reduce the tax, were negativ'ed Avitiiout a division. 

Official Bills Discussed 

MARCH The Assembly dealt to-day with three Government Bills, one of 
which was passed, the second referred to a Select Committee and the third was 
uoder consideration when the House adjourned. The Calcutta Municij>al (Amend- 
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ment and Validation) Bill, 1939, which was passed by 'the House, validated the 
Government order passed earlier extending the life of the Calcutta Corporation by 
one year, with a view to enabling the next elections to the Corporation to be held 
under the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill, which is due to be considered by 
the Assembly next week and also effecting some changes in a certain section of the 
present Calcutta Municipal Act, emix)wering the Local Government to extend the 
life of the Corporation for a termor terms not exceeding one year in the aggregate. 
The Bill was introduced by the hon. Mr. Suhrawardp, Ijubour Minister, on behalf 
of the hon. Nawah Khwaja Habidullah Bahadur, Minister for Socal Self-Govt. 

The Bengal Agricultural Debtors (Amendment) Bill, 1939, introduced by the 
hon. Mr. Mukunda Behary Mullick, sought to remedy certain defects in the present 
Debtors Act. It was referred to a Select Committee. 

The House was considering the Bengal Tenancy (Third Amendment) Bill, 1939, 
introduced by the hon. Sir Bijoy Prasad Sinyh Roy^ which sought to introduce 
certain changes in the existing Tenancy Act in the matter (d a laiul-lonl’s claim for 
an increase in rent, when the Assembly adjourned till the 3rd. April. 

Bengal Money-lenders Bill 

8rd. & 4th. APRIL ’.—The hon. Nawah Miisharnff Hossniu moved that the 
Bengal Money-Lenders Bill, as reported by the Select (^)mmiltee, be taken into 
consideration. The Bill, as it emerged from the Meet Committee, was given a 
mix^l reception on the tloor of the House. Mr. D. P. Khaifau, representative of the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, said that when the Bill had been originally introduced 
by the Government, it was like a useful horse and when it emerged from the Select (\)m- 
inUtee, it w’as like a ferocious tiger. According to Mr. Khaitau, the Select CVun- 
mittee had chtmged the fundamental character of the measure. ()f)])osing the motion 
for consideration, Mr. W, C. Wr.rdsworth, on behalf of the; iMiropean Group, urge<l 
that the Bill should be recommitted to the Select Committee, lie mainlaincil that 
the measure would give a deathblow to co-o])erative credit in Bengal. Mr. Abdul 
Bayi (Ministerialist Tarty) supjiorted the motion for consideration and said that the 
Bill would go a long way in affording protection to the agriculturists, who wore 
hard oppressed by money-lenders and capitalists. Next day, th(‘ 4th. April, the 
Hon’ble Sjieaker, Mr. Aztzul Huq, gave his ruling, regarding the qin^stion raised by 
Mr. D. P. Khaitn?), to the effect that the luovincial legislature was not competent 
to legislate in relation to banks, corporations or ])romisHory noti's and therefore 
some of the provisions of the Bengal Money Lenders Bill were beyond the ]H)wers 
of any provincial legislatures. The S])eaker hehl that this Assiunbly was fully com¬ 
petent to legislate on money lending and to include banks, corporations or ])romissory 
notes in dealing with money-lending and money-lenders. The Speaker added that 
his remarks were only about the general a8y)ec1s of the bill and there wer<^ ])robably 
some provisions in the bill which looked as if the House was tnaiching into regions 
where it had no right to go. But this might be discussed at a later stage when the 
spec'ific issues would be taken into consideration. After the Speaker's ruling, the 
amendment moved, on behalf of the European Grou)', by Mr. Curtis Miller for 
recommitting the Bill to a Select Committee was, lost without a division. TJic 
amendment was supported by the Independent Nationalist Tarty. The amendments 
standing in the name of several members of the Congress Tarty were not moved. 
Mr. Whitehead (European Grou]'), supporting the amendment, moved on liehalf of 
ms party for recommitting the Bill to a {Select CVmimittee, criticised the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Helcct Committee for including ‘promissory notes’, ‘banks’ and trading 
corporations.’ Speaker contended that the Bill would give a death-blow to the 
co-operative credit in Bengal. After Mr. Suhrawardy^ ]labour Minister, had spoken, 
Nawab Musharnff Hossain exv]au\Qd the various juovisions of the Bill and asked 
European Grouy) to withilraw their amendm(‘nt. 'J'he Chief Minister, Mr. A. K, 
Fazlul Huq assured the Euroy-ean Group that tliGr view-iioints would receive due 
consideration at the hands of the Government. He also assured members belong¬ 
ing to other parties, that the Government would carefully consider their view-points 
al^Bo as reflected in the large number of amendments tahkni liy them. He told the 
House that although the Government in consultation with the Coalition Party 
(supporters of the Government) had brought forward this Bill in response to the 
popular demand for protecting the poor peasants and agriculturists against the 
excessive rates of interest charged by money-lenders, they were quite prepared to 
insider the view-points of every section* of the House. Although the Coalition 
Party were in a majority in the Hoii^e, they were not unmindful of their respon- 
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Bibility towards the minorities in the House. The House agreed to take the Bill 
into consideration. ITie amendment of the European Group was lost without a 
division. The House then adjourned. 

Bengal Official Records Bill, 1939 

5th. APRIL ;—The Asscmidy to-day accepted the motion of Poy Harevdra 
Nath Chowdhury (Congress) for circulating the Bengal Official Records Bill 1939, 
which sought to penalise unauthorised publication of official records, for the purpose 
of eliciting public o]>inion thereon by May o, 1039. Dr. Nalinakhya Snnyal^ 
opposing the motion of the 1‘reraier, sjionsoi’ of the Bill, characterised the Bill as 
‘the blackest of the black bills’ that the black cabinet under tlie present Premier 
could conceive. He added that the Offi(‘ial Records Bill had been one of the 
most ill-conceived measures because it sought lo cut away the very iwit of democracy. 
The Premier, in rc\)ly, stated that within the two years the ])ubli(*ation8 were 
not meant for helpful criticism but with a very mischievous puritose, namely to 
discredit the action of the Government. It was with a view to penalise such publi¬ 
cations that the Government had brought in this Bill. 

In the statement of the object of the Bill it had been stated that a growing 
tendency had been noticed both in the Press ainl the platform to give unauthorised 
currency to the contents of uni>ublished State documents. The tendency had 
rendered imperative the necessity of taking legislative measure to sui)i)re88 the 
dissemination in the Press and on the ])latform of the contents of unpublished 
records of the Government unless after due authorisation. 

Bengal Amusement Tax Amend. Bii.l 

6th. APRIL :~I'ollowing an expression useil by Moulana Afozammel Huq 
(Coalition) in course of his 8]>eech in su])port of a circulation motion relating to 
the Bengal Amusement 3ax (Amendment) Bill, 1939, the C'ongiess en bloc, the 
Krishak Proja I’arty and a few members of the Independent Hcheiluled Caste Party 
retired as a protest against the language used. vSubsequently, Mr. Abdul Bari moved 
an amendment to the motion for circulation asking that the bill be taken un for 
consideration until A]>ril 20. This was accei>tcd and the House adjournwl till the 
17th. April when it adjourned again without transacting any business, condoling 
the death of Sj. Birendra Nath Mazumdai\ a member of the Congress Party in 
the Assembly who was killed in the railway accident in Majdia. 

Cai.cutta Mttniuipal Amend. Bill (contd.) 

18th. APRIL Consideration of the Calcutta Municii'al (.\mcndment) Bill as 
reported by the Select Committee of 17 members was taken up to-day. The consi¬ 
deration, however, was limited to motions movt^l by the o]'} sitionists mainly proi>o- 
sing for recommittal of the Bill to a select committw'. The motions were, however, lost 
and the motion of the Nawab Bahadur of Lucca, the s] onsor of the bill, that the bill 
as recommended by the select committee be taken into consideration was imssed 
without division. The rejunt of the select committee stated that the bill dealing with 
the electorate had not been altereil to tlie extent of recpiiriim republication. Note 
of dissents were expressed by all the Congress members and Maharaj Kumar oj 
Burdwan, Mr. Hem (Jhandra Naskar and Mrs. Husina Murshed. Next day, the 19th. 
April, the Assembly adjounuHl without transaetiim business as a mark of respect to 
tlie memory of Mr. Manoranjan Bauerjee, a memner of the Congress l‘arty, who died 
yesterday from injuries sustained in tlie railway collision at Majdia on Monday. 

20th. APRIL:—Angry scenes were witnessed to-day over the adjournment 
motion tabled by Mr. Sasanka Sehkar Sanyal relating to a siieoch delivered by the 
Chief Minister at the Bengal Provincial Muslim League Conference held in Calcutta 
where the Chief Minister was reported to have made observation about oppression of 
Muslims by Congress and Hindu Governments. In course of the discourse. Dr. 
Nalinaksha Sanyal made a remark, which he w'as asked to witlulraw by the Hpeaker, 
when he replied that by this the Speaker would be heli»ing the otlier side. The 
Speaker took strong exception to it but subsequently he accepted the unqualified 
apology oftered by Dr. Banyal. He also ruled the motion out of order. 

The House next adopted the following resolution moved by Khan Bahadur 
Mahomed Ali of the Coalition Pai'tv ’.-—“The Assembly is of opinion that the Secretary 
of State for India be moved to reduce the scale of pay for all new entrants to the 
Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service.** 
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Resolution on Constituent Assembly 

Next, the Assemlily considered a resolution moved by Mr. D. Ahdul Fazal 
of the Krislink Rraja I’arty, urging that the Government oi Bengal should request the 
Government of India to forward to his Majesty’s Government the expression of opinion 
of the Assembly, that tlie (iovernment of India Act of 193) shouhi be re])laced by a 
Constitution framed by a Constituent Assembly elected on the basis of adult franchise. 
Sir l^azimuddin, Home I\Iinister, explaining the Government })Osition in the matter, 
said that they would not take part in the debate, nor ex])ress their oi)inion on it, 
because this was not a matter which imme<liately <‘oncerned this CJovernrnent nor one 
within their control. The Coalition Party (Muiistcrialist I’arty) and the European 
Group 0 ])poscd the resolution, while the (^-ongress Partv and the Krishak Rraja Party 
and the Independent Scheduled Caste Party 8ui)portcd it. The resolution was nega¬ 
tived by 7t) against 08 votes. 

21st. APRIL :—Majdia Railway disaster w’as the sidqcct matter of a resolution 
to-day. Allegations of negligence and inelUciency of the internal adndnistration of 
the Railway department were made by the members of the House. A resolution to 
the eflect moved by Mr. Ht/ni Jalaluddin Hashemy yii\9, ])assed unanimously with an 
amendment of Dr. Nalinakshya ISanyal. 

Earlier the House ])assed certain amendments made by the Bengal Legislative 
Council in conneetion with the Bengal Tafdcs Imjwovc'ment Bill. The House also 
passed the resolution moved by IMr. Tamiznddin Khatf, relating to trade and comimu'ce 
within the province in drugs, metlicines and biological ]u-oduets etc, which were 
aniong the matters enumerated in the Provincial Legislative List by ati Act of the 
Fe<leral J..egislaturc. The House then adjourned till May 1. 

Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bii.l (contd.) 

1st. to 11th. MAY The compromise formula evolved by the Miidstry in reg.ard 
to the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill was annouiua'd on the tloor of the Assem¬ 
bly, when the Bill came up for consitleration clause by clause on the let. May. At*cor- 
ding to this formula, the number of nominated scats have been n'duct'd from ten to 
eight. One of the l\vo seats thus available has been addc'd to the number of the gene¬ 
ral constituency seats, Avhich Mill thus be lO, instea<l of 17, as pr()vi<led in the 
original Bill. dTe total number of the electeil seats Mill, tluu'cfore, ne Ho instead of 
84. Seven seals M^re originally reserve<l for the Scheduled Caste community in the 
general constituency, M’hile out of the eight nominated seats, four have been reserved 
for nomination from the Scheduled Caste communitv. Thus tin* total number {)f 
members of the C'orporation, inclu<ling Aldenm'n, Mill be 98 instead of 99, as ]>ioj>osed 
in the original Bill. This formula mtis embodied in a number of amendments ihovchI 
in the Assembly by Mr. K. Sh(ihahudd:n, Chief whij) of the Coalition Miniat(‘rialist 
Party. Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the ()})position, asked tlie (Jovernment 
to declare the policy underlying the amendments that nad been moved by Mr. Shaha- 
buddin. Mr. Bose also Manted to knoM' from the Government on w'hat basis the new 
figures suggested in the amendments had been arrived at, Mdielher they had arrived at 
those figures on the liasis of ].opulatioii of the different communities or on some other 
considerations. The hon. Mr. A, K. FazLul Huq, jVt'mier, replying, said that if Mr. 
Shahabiiddin’s amendments were a(*eepled, in a Corjtoration of 9.3 eonneillors, as many 
as 47 would be coming through general eleetorates, or in other Mords, the Government 
had given a majority to the general eleetorates so far as the entire hotly of (iouneillorw 
was concerned. The Government had decided to increase the number of the elected 
eonneillors from 84 to S."). The Government had not, therefore, rednot'd the majority 
community, namely, the Hindus, to a minority community. The Government had 
given them suflicient scope to capture most of the seats of the general constituency. 
They had given 3 seats to the Scheduled Castes, so that, with other seats the Hinefu 
representation miglit be more than 50 j^er cent of the Mdiole Elouse. All those Hindu 
members might not pcrha]>s belong to the Congress, but the Government wanted that 
all shades of political opinion should be represented in the Corf'oration. Six Oppo¬ 
sition amendments were moved whic.h sought to increase the number of elected seats. 
The amendment moved by Mr. Hem Chandra Naskar, Leader of the Independent 
Scheduled Caste Party, suggesting that the number of elected seats be increased 
from 84 to 1(0, M^as rejected by 116 votes to 62. Next day, the 2iid. May, a protest 
against whar was characterised as “indecent hurry” on the part of the Government to 
rush the Bill through the legislature was ^registered by the Opposition. As many as 
a dozen amendments were before the House. One of tnese amendments was a short- 
notice one moved by Mr. /C. Shahabu^din^ Chief Whip of the Government, who 
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wanted to increase the number of elected members in the Corporation from 84 to 85. 
Another of the amendments moved by Mr. Shahabu Llin related to tlie number of 
councillors to be nominated by the Government. According to the ])rovi8ions of the 
existing Act, 10 councillors arc nominated by the Government and this provision has 
been kept intact in the amending Bill. Mr. Shahabuddin’s amiMnlment pu’oposed to 
reduce tne number of councillors to be nominated by the Government from 10 to 8. 
The other 10 amendments were moved by the Opposition to the short notice amend¬ 
ment moved by Mr. Shahabuddin, reganfing the number of councillors to be nomi¬ 
nated by the Government. Mr. J. C. Gupta, Chief Whip of the Congress Party, 
moved an amendment suggesting that the number of <‘oiincillors to be nominated by 
the Government be reduced to one, the C-hairman of the Cal ’uita Tmprovement 4Tust 
i)eing the one councillor to be thus nominated. The other amendmt'nts also Rought to 
reduce the number of norninatad councillors. The House eventually ]>aHsc<l, without 
a division, Mr. Shahabuddin's amendment raising the niim])er of ele<-'ted councillors 
fiom 84 to 85. 

A protest that the Bill was being rushed throtigh was made by the 0[>po- 
sition wmen closure was movenl by a member of the jMiiiisteiialist Party during 
tlie discussion of the twelve amendments. The Opp^osition maintained that as it 
was a very imj>ortant Bill ami as there were naiiy members willing to ]>arti'-i- 
piate in the debate on the questi»)n of nomination, discussion in the matter 
HlK>uld not be stemped. The Ministerialist Party maintained thj\t these tai'tics 
were being a(loi)t(‘il by the Opposition to delay the Bill. The hon. i->j»eaker said 
that he would allow such of the ()p>p>osition rntmibers to address the House as 
had movtnl anuMidments, but had not had oj)p)ortunity to R))cak on the amend¬ 
ments. Two ()p|K)sition speakers then addressed the House, one of them was 
Rlill on his legs, when the House adjourned till 'J'hursdav next, the 4th. May, 
when, against strong |)rotests of the Congress and Krisbak Pioja Parly, Clauses 
3 h 4 of the Bill with the amendments of Mr. K Shahabuddin, wore }>asHed. 
(Manse 3 related to the pu'ovision for 10 nominated councillors while (Manse 4 
proposed 4 sciits to l)e reserved for scheduled caste to la; returned by joint electorate. 
Jiy Mr. 18ahahuddin’s amendment the number of nominated seats were reflucetl 
from 10 to 8 and the words (backward classes) were omitted. By the i^assing 
of Clause 4 the joint electorate system introduced by the late 8ir Surendra Nath 
Baneijee with reservation of seats for Mohammedans was given a go by and tin* 
puesent Bill had changc^l it to a separate electorate with three more additional 
seats for the Mohammedans. The House divided on Clauses 3 A: 4 for 0 times, the 
()|>px)8itiorv strength reached the maximum at 81 while the Government strength 
never came down to 113. MMie notable feature in the decision was when the House 
divided on the amendment moved bv Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal to the eflect that of 
the 10 councillors to be anpointed by the Provincial Government at least 3 should 
be w'omen of whom 1 shall be a Muslim, 1 Hindu and 1 An^lo-Indian or Europ>ean. 
MMie amendment in the original stood in the name of jirs. Hashina Mur»fud 
but as she did not move, Dr. 8anyal moved it and while the House divided, Mrs. 
Murshcil voted against the amendment. The House was then adjourned till the 
next day, the 6th. May, when closure was i)asse<l by the House as modified by an 
amendment moved by the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca. All the four amendments 
to the clause move<l on behalf of the (.Ippiosition were negatived. According to 
the modified clause, Muslims will be qualified as eIe<.*tois only of Muslim 
constituencies, Anglo-Indimis will be qualifie<l as elecdors only of Anglo-Indian 
constituencies, and those other than Anglo-linlians and Muslims will be qualihorl 
as electors of the General eonstitnencics. When the ISIinister rose to move his 
amendment, Mr, Santosh Kumar Basu (Congress), on a point of order, said 
that Clause 5, as it now stood in the Bill, provided for sepiarate constituencies, 
but not for 8ei)arate exclusive electorates. It created three different kinds of 
constituencies, namely. General, Muslim and Anglo-Indian, but at the same time, 
it allowed for an elector the opuion to enrol himself in any one of the three 
constituencies. But, by this last minute amendment, the Government sought to 
take away that right and option of the electors and throw them into water-tight 
compartments by setting up communal constituencies, lie wanted the Speaker to 
declare the amendment out of order. The Speaker ruled that the amendment 
was in order. The House then adjourned till Monday, tlie 8th. May, when it 
further considered the Bill and made quick progress in regard to some of its non- 
con ten tious clauses. The House, however, divided three times in connection with 
the clauses relating to the distribution of seats in the different wards in the general 
constituencies and the (Government proposals were ultimately carried. Next day, 
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the r»th. May, all the attempts of the Conj^ress and the Krishak Proja Party to 
modify the Bill, with re^i^ard to the distribution and allocation of seats in different 
constituencies })ioved abortive and the House aflirmed the decision of the Bengal 
Government with certain amendments of tlie Chief Whip of the Coalition party in 
regard to this direction. Hie allo^nit on and distribution of seats in the Calcutta 
Corporation as now amended by the Assembly bv this Bill were characterised by 
the Gi)position as wholly unfair and that they betrayed lack of intelligence. A 
last minute cTort was made by Mr. Shibaath Banerjoe and Mr. Niharendu Dutta 
Mazuinder to modify the Tvaliour conslituency but that was not agreed to by the 
House. The distribution of seats in different constituencies (‘ame in for trenGiant 
criticism from the ()pp<isitiou members. As many as six divisions were called 
from the ()p])Osition Benches on different amendment motions regarding the allocalion 
of seats. In all the divisioms the < Jovernment won by a large majority of votes. The 
Krishak Proja Party including Dr. Harendra Nath 'Miikerjcc, opposeil the motion of 
Rat Harendra Nath ('haadhunf seeking to reduce the number of scats from two to 
one in Ward No. b, iMuhammadan Constituencies. The House refused all the amend¬ 
ments moved by the ()pposition trying to modify the sidiedule and acurepted the amend¬ 
ments of the Chief Whip of the Coalition Party, Mr. K. Shahabuddin. The House 
now decided that four seats in Ward Nos. d, 18, lb, and 28, one seat in each Ward 
would be reserve<l for the scheduled castes in the general constituencies. Is also incr¬ 
eased the number of seats in the general constituencies from 46 to ^17. The House 
concluded to-day the discussion of the clauses of the Bill and adjourned till the next- 
day, the loth. May, when it t(X)k ]>art in the debate on the linal reading of the Bill. 
Dr. Shj/ama Prasad M('>ok(’rjee. (Independent), while opposing the passage of the Bill, 
said that the Government, by passing the Bill, was doing something deliberately which 
was nothing but an outrage on Hindu rights and ])rivilcgc8 so far as this city was con¬ 
cerned. It was quite clear that the attack was not on the Corporation. The inten¬ 
tion really was that the Progressive Muslims would not be allowed to come in the 
Cor|>oration because the Government were ju'oviding separate electorate. Mr. J. N. 
Basil, I.eader of the Hindu Nationalist Party, o]>posing the Bill, said that instead of 
laying the foundation for unity among the different sections of the people, the 
Government, by means of this Bill, was leaving the wav for diflerences and strifes. 
The Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, M'lin^tev in charge of the Bill, claimed that in this 
Bill they had done no injustice to the Hindus. Mr. W. A. M. Walker, Leader of 
the European Group, supportcKl the passage of the Bill. The Bill, he said, was a 
step in the right direction and he sirifcrely trusted that the Government would not 
stop but would take further steps to iin[)iove matters, so that the administration of 
affairs in the city might be on a }>ar with that of the other large cities in the Empire. 
Mr. Nalini Banjan Sarkar, Finance Minister, giving his ])ersonal views on the Bill, 
maintained that the number of the Hindu scats should have been increased to a 
greater extent than what had actually been done in the Bill. But the ])roviHionB of the 
Bill were not likely to make much difference in the actual administration of the Cor- 
]X)ration. While he thoroughly under8to(Kl Hindu feelings in this matter, he felt that the 
agitation had been based in ])art at least on certain fears which might not be real. 
The debate 'svas adjourned till the next day, the 11th. May. when the; Congress Party, 
the Independent Schcdule<l Caste Party and all the Caste Hindu members of the 
Nationalist Party voted against the Bill. The members of the Krishak Proja Party 
remained neutral. The amending Bill provided 8ei)aratc electorate for the Mahorae- 
dans in place of the existing system of joint electorate with reservation of seats. 
Three additional seats have been allotted to tlie MaiiomnuHlan Constituency increasing 
the existing number from 19 to 22. The nominated scats have been reducwl from 10 to 
8. Two new eonstituencies have been created, namely the Anglo-Indian and Labour. 

The total strength of the Council of the Coi-jHuation under the amending Bill are 
93 (exclusive of five Aldermen) which have been dislributed in the following manner 
General Constituency 47 seats, (of which 4 shall be reserved for the Hchcaiiled Caste), 
Mahommedan Constituency—22 seats, Hpecial constituency including Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, Calcutta Port Commissioners and t'alcutta Trades A8Boc*iation~12 seats, 
Labour 2 and Anglo-Indian 2 seats, Nominated seats 8 (of which three shall be 
nominated from the Scheduled caste members). The provision for five Aldermen to 
be elected by the Councillors remains unaltered. 

In opposing the passage of the Bill, Mr. Sarat Chandra Boae referred to what 
he termed as the three objectionable features of the Bill, namely, the replacement of 
joint electorate by separate electorate, the perpetuation of the system or nomination 
and the reduction of the Hindu ma^rity to a minority as r^ards distribution ctf seats* 

"v 
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Apart from bein^ anti-national and anti-democratic, he said this Bill was opposed to 
all reason, to all commonficnse, to all justice and fairplay and it was calculated to 

S i-ejudice the growth of civil consciousness and the expansion of civic freedom. Mr. 

ose cited facts and figures to show that men like the present Prime Minister were 
returned to the Calcutta Cor|>oration under the system ot joint electorates, under which 
also the percentage of MiisUin ai)pointment8 and grants to Muslim institutions had 
increased by leans and bounds and it was ]X)88ible for Muslim candidates to secure 
the largest number of votes among candidates and for a Muslim Mayor to be elected. 
In conclusion, Mr. Bose said, ’‘The noble edifice that the late Sir Surendranath 
Bancrjee erected on the foundations of mutual love, mutual toleration and mutual (;o- 
oiicration is now sought to be razed to the ground and in its place a miserable struc¬ 
ture is sought to be raised, based on foundations of mutual suspicion, mutual jealousy 
and mutual imhealtliy rivalry. We may lose in this House; I know we are fac*ed 
with that. But I have the hope, the faith, the conhdence and the courage to resist 
this Bill and to resist this Act, until it is removed from the Statute Book, which it 
is out to disgrace.” 

Winding up the debate, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq said, ‘ It is a matter of the 
dceix!St regret that at this stage, when the curtain is about to fall on the passage of 
this Bill tiirough this House, Mr. Byama Prasad Mookerjee and Mr. Barat Chandra 
Bose should think it fit to deliver, what 1 may call, fighting speeches and particular¬ 
ly, Mr. Byama Prasad Mookerjee, who has challenged to a combat not only the Mus¬ 
lim memoers of tlic (Xialition but the thirty million Muslims of Benj^al. He has 
referred to us in the most- contemptuous language, calling us tin-gods. I reciprocate 
the sentiment in the fullest measure. I can assure him that we shall be able to 
clemonstrate wdiat the tin-j^ods are cajmble of. If they have throwm out a challenge, 
their challenge would be cheerfully accepted. I want to see the day when the x>romise 
is going to be realised that thev will remove from the Btatute Book this Bill, which 
will soon be a lasting law of the land, governing the administration of the city.” 
The Prime Minister then referred to the Lucknow Pact and said, ‘The Lucknow 
Pact w'as the basis of the first Reforms known as the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 
and from 1910 onwards, tlic Indian Congress—I refuse to call it national at the 
l)resent moment—has not thought it fit to declare from its high pe<lestal that separate 
eh'etorates should be condemned and the Muslims should not have separate elcc'torates. 
Btressing the nec'cssity of separate electorates, the Prime Minister jiointed out that 
tlie separate electorates had been accepted as essential and necessary for the ])urjK)se 
of rci)rosentation of the Muslim community. Not merely the leading Muslims 
throughout India, but leading Hindu ]»oliticians had recognised the force of logical 
facts and had admitted that, in the present state in which the Indian society was 
rent asunder by various tlivisions, separate electorates w’ere the only effective means of 
giving representation to the various communities and various interests. He repeated 
that separate electorates would hold the field unless all the communities, by mutiml 
agreement, decided that separate electorates should be replaced by any other system 
of representation. “I can declare that at the present moment, not merely in Bengal, 
but all over India, 99 f>er cent of the Muslim community want separate electorates,” 
added Mr. Huq. The princiide tliat had to be accepted, said Mr. Huq, was that the 
scheduled castes’ interests must be protected and protected in a way that they them¬ 
selves w'anted their interests to be protected. After all they w^ere the best judges of 
their own interests. 

The Bill was passed by the Assembly by 128 votes to 65. The Congress Party, 
the Independent Bche<lnled Caste Party, members of the Hindu ^Nationalist Party, 
Mr. Naiisher Alt, cx-Minister, and another Muslim member, Mr. Waliur Rahman, 
voted against the passage of the Bill. Those who supix>rted it were members of the 
(\)alition Party and European group and one Indian Christian member. The Krishak 
Proja Party, consisting mostly of Muslim members, w'hich all along had been working 
with the OpiK>8ition, remained neutral. The Assembly then adjourned till the 17th. May. 

The Bengal Money-lenders Bill 

17th. to 25th. MAY The Assembly considered the Bengal Money-lenders Bill on 
the 17th. May and adjourned without taking up the measure. The Speaker said that he 
was adiourning the House in order to enable the members to hold discussions on 
me Bill among themselves, which they had been unable to do in view of the recess. 
Next da^ the 18th. May, the House proceed^ with consideration of the Bill clause by 
€lau^. The first clause, providing that the Bill should come into force on such date 
as the Provincial Government zni^t by notification in the Official Gazette appoint, 
21 
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camc in for criticism by the Opposition. An amendment, suggesting that the Bill 
slioiild come into force on the date of its receiving the assent of Jlis Excellency the 
Governor, was negatived by 112 to 72 votes. The hon. Mr. H, S. Suhrawardy^ 
Minister for Labour, moved three short-notic^e amendments on behalf of the Government 
seeking the exclusion of banks, considered as scheduled ones on Ist January 1939, from 
the purview of the Bill and from the various regulatory measures to which money¬ 
lenders would have to conform and empowering the Government to declare any bank 
to be a notilied })ank, which would mean that, after such notification, such a bank 
would not come under tlie various nrovisions of the Bill. Moving the amendments, 
the Minister pointed out that the Bill, as first introduced by the Government, excluded 
all banks. The Bill, as modified by the Select Gomniittec, had included all banks 
within its ])urvicw. Ihit, he remarked, there was a large section of ojunion in favour of 
the exclusion of schedulc<l banks from the purview of the measure. The Opposition 
asked the Government to indicate their attitude to the luovisions of the Bill in general, 
in order to help the various sections of the House to come to a de<nsioii in regard to 
Mr. Sulirawardy’s amendments. The G/oc/’ Minister pointed out that the Government 
had come to decisions on certain points. But they were, he a<ldtxl, still continuing 
their deliberations, and he hoped to give the House an indication of their attitude on 
the next day. Kxjm^ssing the Congress view-point, Mr. Sasanka Sekhar Sannyal said 
that they were bound by the (kmgress constitution to help any measure which was 
calculated to lieln the scaling down of debts ; and from that ])oint of view they had 
welcomed the difierent ]novisions of this Bill. But to-day a surprise had been sjirung 
upon them by the Government proposing to exclude schedule<l banks from the scope 
of the measure. He said that, whatever Mr. Suhrawardy or Mr. Huq might say, 
people outside would understand that the Coalition Party had to surrender themselves 
to the Eupo])ean Party ‘ to keep alive the poor so\ils of the Ministers.” Next-day, 
the 19th. May, by llG votes to (kS, the Assembly accepte<l the amendment moved by Mr. 
H, S. Suhrawardy, excluding the scheduled and notified banks from the juirview of 
the Money-lenders Bill. The Congress Party and the Inde[)endent Scheduled Caste 
Party V(^ted against Mr. Suhrawardv’s amendment, whicli was supportcKl by the 
European Group, the members of the Coalition Jhirty except one, and most of the 
members of the Hindu Nationalist Party. iSome^amount of neat Avas imi>orted ink) 
tlie discussion when IMr. Abu Hussain Sircar (Krishak Proja), while opposing the 
Government amendment, remarked that it now a^njicared that Mr. Suhrawardy was 
the kecj)er of the cons ‘ience of the Coalition Party. The Chief Minister intervened, 
and remarked that it had been decided by the C’abinet and the Coalition Party to 
conduct the discussion in a s]>irit of compromise. (Question from Opposition benches : 
Com])romise with whom ?) But that day and the previous day attacks had beeo 
made on the Cabinet and the Coalition })arty, and now he would like to warn Mr. 
Hircar that if such attacks Avere made, they knew how to rei)el them, and how to level 
counter-attacks (Applause from the Coalition benches). Tlie House then adjourned 
till Monday, the 22ad. May, when it accepted by lUG to GO votes, the Government 
amendment excluding co-operative societies, life insurance comiianies, mutual insurance 
companies, })rovident insurance societies, and provident societies from the 
]mrview of the Bill. The Congress, the Krishak Proja and the Inde|)endcnt 
Hchedulcd Caste Parties voted against the Government amendment. Those who 
supported the amendment included membel's of the Coalition Party, the 
European group and the Hindu Nationalist Party and the Anglo-Indian members. 
Next day, the 23rd. May, the House discussed the short notice amendment of 
Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy seeking to exclude the Txians advanced for the ])urehase 
or construction of a House’ from the operation of the Bill. Along with it A/ras 
also taken up the amendment of Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal fixing the rate of 
interest on such loans and restricting the loans advanced by the Building Societies. 

The House was apparently confused over the matJer and the Speaker adjourned 

the House. In this connectit)n the Hiieaker observed that the business of the 

House was progressing very slowly. He suggested that it Avould be better to 

adjourn the House for tAA'O days so that the Government might come to a decision, with 
regard to the difficult clauses. That would, he thought, would exjiedite the con¬ 
sideration of the bill. After all, this was a strain on the department. Mr. H, 8, 
Suhrawardy replied that he would place the Government view on the next day, 
the 24th. May, when it was explained on behalf of the Government that they had 
plac‘ed on the agenda all the amendments that they wanted to move. But the 
Government would like to bring forward fresh amendments or modify the ones given 
notice of in the light of criticisms made qn the floor of the House, esp^ially in regard 
to a Bill of such a complicated natnue. The House ^en adjourned till the next ^y, 
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the 25th. May, when after further discussion, the house accepted the amendment of 
Mr. H, S» Suhrawardy to the effect that in clause 2 (19) after the word ‘‘proceeding” the 
following be inserted, namely “instituted or filed on or after the first day of January, 
1939, or pending on that date,” Much heat was generated over this question of 

extending the scope of the Bill, the opposition was mainly on the ground that 

it would cause hardship on a certain class of money-lenders who had not rushed 
to the court with the motive of avoiding the eflect of the bill and some also 
pleaded that the meaning of the word “proceeding” unless clearly stated was vague 
and might result disaster. 

The Bengal Finance Bill 1939 (contd.) 

26th. MAY Tlie Bengal Finance Bill, 1939 as amended by the Upper House, 
came in for consideration to-day. It may be recalle<l that the Bengal Finance Bill 

was passed by the Assembly on 30th March, 1939. Thereupon it was sent to the 

Legislative Council (Upi>cr House). The Upper House passed the said Bill on May 
12, 1939 witli two amendments in Section 7 and 9 regarding the framing of rules 
for excmi)ting a person or a < lass of persons, from the ])ayment of the tax under 
that Act. Section 7 of the original Bill provides that the ITovincial Government 
may prescribe exeinj)tion of any person or class of persons from the operation of 
that act, but the Upt>er House ]iassed an amendment to the effect that the provin¬ 
cial Government may frame rules subject to the approval of the provincial legis¬ 
lature for the exem])tion of any person or class of ])ersons from the oiieration of 
that act, or the remission, in whole or in p«art, of the tax y)ayable under that act 
by any person or class of persons. The Upi>ev House also made an amendment 
in Section 9 of the original Bill which ])rovide8 that the Provincial Government 
may make rules for carrying out the purposes of this act but the Upper House 
added that the Provincial Government may ‘after previous yniblicatioir make such 
rules. The amendments of Mr. Biswas were lost without division and the amend¬ 
ments passed by the Council were accejded by the House. 

The Bengal Money-lenders Bill (oontd.) 

26lh. MAY to 2nd. JUNE ;—The House then resumed the discussion of the Bengal 
Money-lenders Bill. The House made a considerable luogress with regard to Clause 
2 of tlie Bill which dealt with definition of ca])ital, interest, loan etc. A large 
number of amendments were movecl by the Opposition members but all of them 
were lost. The House acce])ted amendments of Mr. Suhrawardy with regard to the 
definition of Company, Co-oi)erativc Hocieties, Insurance Company, Co-operative Life 
Insurance Society. Mr. Sarendra Nath Biswas (Congress) niove<l tne following 
amendment “That a widow or a fatherless minor whose total advances in loans do not 
exceed the sum of Ks. 5(KI/- is not a money-lender”. On the assurance of Air. Suhrawardy 
that he would sympathetically consider the motion further discussion was y)Osti)oncd. 
The House stood adjournetl till Monday next, the 29th. May, when it disposed of seven 
clauses. According to the ynovisions agreed to by the House, a person will have to take 
out a licence from the Government for carrying on the business of money-lending. 
Buch a licence will be valid throughout the province for a period of thi*ee years 
and will be issued by the Provincial Government on payment of Rs. 15 as fee for 
ear’ll licence. Consideration of the controversial question, whether commercial loans 
should be brought within the purview of the Bill or not, was postpone<l to a later 
date on the suggestion of the Government. The House then adjourned till the next 
day, the 80th. May, when by 86 votes to 17, it accepted the Government amendment 
excluding commercial loans from the purview of the Bill. The Congress Party 
and tliree members of the Coalition Party remained neutral.^ Those who 
voted against the amendment included the members of tlie Krishak iToja 
Party and the Independent Scheduled Caste Party. On the next day, the Itt. June, the 
House made a considerable progress when it disposed of clause's 15 to ‘24 relating to the 
court’s power to cancel a licence, no compensation for cancellation or suspension 
of licence, disqualification of a person whose licence has bc'en susj'ended 
or cancelled, licence fees and penalties recoverable as public demands 
and offences in respect of licences. The House discussed fully two important 
clauses, namdy clauses 20 to 21, and arrived at no conclusion. On the next 
day, the 2nd. June, the question of the language in which a money-lender 
will be requii-S to keep his books of account w’as decided. After discussion, the 
hon. Mr. H. 8, Buhrawardy'a amendment providing that a moneA-lender could 
keep bis books of account in Bengali or in Ehiglish was carried by 99 to 62 votes, 
the Congress and die Krishak I’arty opposing the amendment. Dr. Nalinakshya 
BanyaVa (Congress) amendment urging that a money-lender should be permitted 
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to keep his books of account in any language he liked was lost without a division. 
Mr. Suhrawardy’s amendment suggesting that the statement of the conditions of 
the loan at the time of advance and annual statement of accounts to he submitted 
the lender to the borrower, might be written either in Bengali or in 
English as the borrower might desire, was passed. A Congress party amend¬ 
ment that such statements should be in the language of the borrower was rejected. 
The House then adjourned till June 15 next. 

15th. to 27th. JUNE :—The Assembly reassembled on the 15th. June to resume 
consideration of the Bengal Money-lenders’ Bill and adjourned till the next day, after a 
brief sitting, as the Government w’anted time to arrive at a decision in regard to a 
clause relating to interest. Next day, the 16th. June, it disposed of some more amend¬ 
ments with regard to Clauses Jl, 32 and 33. Progress was not however satisfactory 
as the Government could not come to any decision with respect to certain 
amendments to these clauses moved by the opposition. The House then adjourned 
till Tuesday next, the 20th. June, when by an amendment moved by Mr. H, S. 
Suhrawardy, a provision was made regarding the unsecuired loan for annual 
instalments for possible extension of time for 20 years and decree without 
interest was to apply only to unsecured loans before the comineucement, ot the 
Act BO that future loan might be given without a danger of having the realisa¬ 
tion held up, for a period of years. Another provision was made uhicJi provided 
that in case there was any failure to pay the instalments the enurt might give 
time for the payment of the instalments which should not be less than one year, 
if the court round that the failure had been due to circumstuiuea beyond the 
control of the debtor and tliat it w’as necessary that the delator sboidd be given 
time to collect the money till the harvest. The House 'was then considering the 
question of penalties to be inflicted if the loan which had been de8(‘ribed as 
commercial was found to be not commercial loan. Mr. Suhrawartly said that 

the Government had made this jwovision very stringent. They did not want the 

law to be evaded. The House w'as considering this when it was adjourned. 
On the. 22nd. June, a vital part of the Bill, namely clause 28, laying down that 
the rate of interest should not exceed 8 and 10 cent per annum simple, in the 
case of secured and unsecured loans respectively, giving the rate of interest so 
proposed retrospective effect and extending the “rule of damdu] at” to aiq)ly to 
interest already j)aid or include^l in any detTce, came iq) for consideration. The 
Government did not move any amendment to the elause of the Bill, as reportcnl 
by the h>elcet Committee. As many as 10 amendments were, howeviu*, moved to 
the Clause by members belonging to the Congress Party, the Krirtiuk Proja Party, 
the Euroi)eaii Group, the Hindu Nationalist I’arty aiul (he Inde])endent Group. 
The amendments moved by Congress members wanted to lay down a lower 
rate of interest both in respect of seciirc'd and unsecured loans than that 

provided in the Bill. The amendments moved by tlie Kiishak J’roja Party 

members w^anted to lower the rate of interest still further. The amendinents 
moved by Mr. D. 1\ Khaitan (Independent), representing the Indian CTiamber of 
Commerce, wanted to give a rate of interest higher than that ]iro])OB(*d in the 
bill, opposed the ai)j»lieation of the “rule of damdu])at” to I'ast transaotionB, 
desired to make ])rovision for ]'ayment of eomi)ound interest which has been 
altogether abolished by the Bill and urged restriction of the provisions of the 
Bill regarding the rate of interest and application of the “Knle of Damdupat” 
to future transactions only. The amendment moved on belialf of the European 
Group opposed the giving of retrospective cfl’ect to the provision of the Bill 
regarding the rate of interest. The amendment moval by Mr. J. N. Basu 
(Hindu Nationalist Party) desired to make provision for eomi^ound interest. The 
debate on these amendments, which lasted nearly three liours and in wdiich about 
a dozen speakers representing different parties look j^art, was adjourned till the 
next day, the 23rd. June, when all non -official amendments demanding lower rates 
of interest than 8 to 10 per cent per annum simple for secured and unsecured 
loans respectively as proposed in the Bill and opposing the application of the 
nile of “damdupat” and retrospective effect to the pro])ORed rate of intei’est and 
urging the levy of compound interest were rejected by the House, In opposing 
the amendments, the hon. Mr. H, 8, Buhiawardy, Labour Ministei* told the 
European group, which had opposed retrospective legislation, that the Government 
realised that retrospective effect given to law was bad in principle and that the 
Government were justified in this case because, the conditions of the people in 
this Province were such that without retrospective application, there was no 
possible hope of saving the peQ|)le from the clutches of the money-lenders. 
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The House then adjourned till Monday, the 26th. June, when it finished consideration 
of all amendments to all the clauses or the Bill. The most important clause which 
was discussed to-day and which evoked controversial discussions emi3owers the court 
to reopen all transactions in connection with money-lending unreasonably closed or 
adjusted for a period of twelve years previous to the i)as8ing of this Act and reopen 
any decu-ees in a suit, to which this clause applies, which was not fully satisfied by the 
1st of January 1939 and provides, that if anything has been paid or allowed on account 
of or after the Ist of January 1939 in respect of the liability, tlic court shall order the 
lender to repay any sum which the court considers to be rcj^iwable in refn)ec'.t of that 
sum. 3'he Sub-Bcction providing for refund after the 1st ol January 1939 was oppo¬ 
sed by the Congress I’arty, which moved an amendment urging its deletion. The 
Congress amendment was lost by 82 to 30 votes, the European group remaining 
neutral. The Congress Tarty also opiK)sed the giving of retrospective effect to the 
provisions of the clause in re8pe(‘t of tne court not fully satisfied by tlie 1st of January 
1939. Reassembling on the next day, the 27th. June, the Assembly passed the Bill 
without any Of>poHition. Explaining that the Congress party did not ])ropo8e to obs¬ 
truct the passage of the Bill, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose. }x)inted out that the attitude 
of his Party towards the Bill was one of co-operation. The Congress Party su}>- 
l>orted certain provisions of the Bill which were consistent with the Congress ixdicy 
and ]>rinci[>le. Such a Bill would lose its utility without provisions for cheap credit 
facilities which must be provide<l by the State. The Speaker regretted that in the 
matter of supply of cheap credit facilities, there was nothing so far to the credit of 
the Bengal Coverninent. Mr. Bose further explained that his Party did not see 
eye to eye with the Covernmeut or with the Euro])ean group in the matter of distinc¬ 
tion that had been made in the Bill between banks and banka, in regard to some of 
the penalty clauses and also in regard to some of the retrospective provisions. 
Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Labour Minister, who ]dloted the llill, claimed that 
the Bill was going to do real good to the p(X)r and down-troilden people of this 
Province. As regards the C)])]K)8ition criticism of discrimination between oanks and 
banks Mr. Buhrawardy ]}ointed out that the scheduled banks which had been 
excliKled from the operation of the Bill were Indian Banks with Indian ca])ital. He 
r(‘pudiatetl the suggestion made by the Leader of the O|»position that the Covernmeut 
had not taken 8te]»s for the iuiri)Ose of establishing rural credit. He i)ointe(l out that 
they were oveihauling the co-oi)crative credit societies. Tlie Minister told the House 
that when the Assembly would meet next, the Government would be in a position to 
i»lace before the House a well considered scheme for rehabilitating the rural credit. 
The main juovisions of the ])resent Bill are, that the lender is required to take licence 
from the (iovernincut for carrying on the business of money-lending after such dat^, 
not less than six months after the commencement of this Act, as the Provincial 
Government shall by notification in the Ofliciid Gazette apj'oint in this behalf. Com¬ 
pound interest is totally abolished and the maximum rate of interest recoverable from 
a borrower is reduced to eight ])er cent ])«* annum for secured and ten per cent per 
annum for unswurcxl loans irres|Hictive of whether such interest accrues before or 
after the commencement of the Act. The Bill provides for the application of the rule 
of “l)amdu])at'’ and gives retrospective effect to the rate of interest prescribed and to 
the ai>pUcation of the rule of “Damdupat.” 

Calc UTTA Municipal Amend, Bill (contd.) 

28th. JUNE The Calcutta Municipal (Amendment! Bill 1939, which had been 
passed by the Council with two amendments on Wednesday morning was returned to 
the Assembly, when it met this evening. The House will take up consideration of these 
two amendments when the House re-assemblcs on July 6 next. 

Calcutta Police Amend. Bill 

Tlie Assembly next ^lassed the Calcutta and Suburban Police (Amendment) Bill 
1939 in the form in which it had emerged from the Upper House, where it was intro¬ 
duced by the hon. Sir Khwaja Nazimuddin, Home Ministei*, on behalf of the Govt, 
The Bill provides that the Commissioner of Police of Calcutta, by anorder in writing, 
can depute one or more police officers below the rank of head constable or other persons 
to attend any public meeting to take down the proceeding of such meeting if in the 
opinion of the Commissioner of Police the meeting is likely to promote sedition or 
disafiection or to cause a disturbance of the public peace and tranquillity. The House 
then adjourned till the 6Ui. July next. 



Proceedings of the Bengal Council 

Budget Session—Calcutta—8th. February to 28th. June 1939 

Non-official Pessolutions 

The Bud{ 2 :et sopsion of the Bengal Legiplative Council eommcneed at 
Calcutta on the 8th. February 1939 with the Hon’blc Mr. S. C. Mitter 
in the Chair. Cbndoleiure rcsolutionp were moved from the Chair on the 
death of Mustafa Kcmal Ataturk, Dr. Sir Brjcndra Nath Seal, Mr. Cirish Chandra 
Bose and Maulana Shaukat Ali. The llon’hle the Preudcuf tlien communicated the 
Calcutta Oflicial Kcceivcrs Bill, 11)38, ]\assed by both the Chambers of the Bengal 
Legislature, which have been assented to by his Excellency the Covernor 
under the provisions of Section 75 of the Covemment of India Act, 1935. Next 
day, the 9th. February, the House adopted two non-otiicial resolutionp. One of these 
urged the (Toverument to absorb those who had been discharged from service 
owing to sto])page of settlement work in various districts by giving them pre¬ 
ference while recruiting new hands in various deiiartments of the (Jovernment. 
The other resolution urged the (lovernmont to levy a ]nlgrim tax on tickets sold 
by the different railways to j^assengers intending to travel to Nawadwin on the 
occasion of the solar and lunar eclij ses, and to make available the jnweeds therefrom 
to the local municipality in order to enable them to undertake adequate pre¬ 
cautionary sanitary and conservancy measures for the welfare of the i)ilgrims. 

Indian Planning Committee 

Exi>laiuing the attitude of the (Jovernment towards the Congress National 
Planning (bmmittec, \\\q l^awab Bahadur of Dacca, Minister for Industries, said 
that the Government were asked to co- 0 ])crate with (kmgress National I binning 
Committee and to make financial contributions towards its ex])cnsc8. In the 
absence of any precise information as to the nature of the co-oi)cration expected or 
the amount of the financial liability involved, the Government could not arrive 
at any decision. The information nqiiired by the Committee, he ad<led, was 
lieiiig asked for and the matter would be further considered after it was collecU'd. 
The Nawab Bahadur informed the House that they luid set uj) an Industrial 
Survey Committee to advice them in regard to the balanced development of 
industries in Bengal. 

Official Bills 

ICth. to 13th. FEBRUARY The House met to-day to consider official busi¬ 
ness. The Kcveniie Minister, Sir Byoy Prasad Snujh Roy, inovwl that the Bengal 
Tenancy (Second Amendment) Bill of 1938 as j'assed by the Assembly betaken 
into consideration. On a point of order, Maharaja Sir Manmatha Naih Roy 
Chowdhury of SantOvsh said that under the rules at least seven days’ notice of a 
motion should be given to the House, but in this case the conditions of the rules 
had not been fulfilled. Sir B. P. Singh Roy said that this rule had been relaxed 
by the President on more than one occasion in the past. He also submitted that 
being a Minister who was not a member of the Upper House, it had not been 
possible for him to give notice of the motion till Feoruary 8 when the Council 
first met. He hoped that the President would relax the rules in the present 
instance also and allow him to move his motion. The President, while admitting 
that relaxation of the rule had been made in the past on certain (x^casions, ruled 
that in the present case he was not going to do so. In this connection, he once 
more stressed the desirability of the Upper House having its representatives in 
the Cabinet. The Council then adjoumecl till Monday, the 18th. Februa^, when 
the Hou’ble Nawab ddushairuf Hussain moved that the Bengal Repeading and 
Amending Bill, 1938 be taken into consideration. The Bill was then passed by the 
House as passed by the Assembly in the last session. The House then adjourned. 

Recruitment to Indian Services 

14th. FEBRUARY The Council to-day adopted a non-official resolution deciding, 
under Section 108 of the rules and standing orders, to present an address to H. jE. 
the Governor of Bengal through the. President of the Council, reanesting His 
Excellency to take necessary steps to move the Government of India to fix a 
definite quota for the recruitment of Bengalis-’Hindus, Muslims, Buddhists and 
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other communities —in all branches of civil as well as defence services under the 
India (Jovernment. An amendment, moved on behalf of the C^on^ress l^arty by 
Mr. Kamini Kumar Dutta, Leader of the Oi)yK)sition, which opposed the idea of 
fixation of any quota, was nej^atived by the House without^ any division, only 
members of the Congress l*arty supporting; the amendment. Ex]>hiinin{i; the Govern¬ 
ment point of view, the Home Minister, Sir Nazimuddin, said that the subject- 
matter of this resolution was not luimarilv the concern of the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment and, therefore, this Government had decided not to take any nart in this 
debate or express any opinion on this subject-matter but they would forward a 
copy of the proc‘eodin;^s of the House to the C^vernraeiit if the resolution was 
passed by the House. 

Development of Balt Industry 

llic House next adoi)te<l without any division a resolution of the Conj>;re8S 
I’arty deciding to j^resent an address to H. E. the Governor, throu;;h the 
rrcBident of thet-ouncil, expressirm the opinion that with a view to encouraging 
indigenous manufacture of salt and the develo]mient of the salt industry in Bengal 
it was essential that the salt excise i)rcvcntivc department be not transferred from 
the Government of Bengal to the Central Government and to move tlic proper 
authorities concerned in tins behalf. 

Import Duties on Eke 

Another non-othcial resolution, moved by a Muslim mem1)cr of the Ministerialist 
Earty, which wantenl to inesent an address to the Governor expressing the opinion 
that his Excellency shonhl move the authorities cont-erned to take steps to im]>ose 
import duties on rice and paddy imiKuterl from foreign countries was withdrawn 
after non-otlicial members had strongly ol>jecte<l to the im]>osition of such an imi)ort 
duty and after tlie Finance Minister had i>ointcd out that it would be inojqxirturic 
on their part to pass siuh a resolution at this stage, because as Avas clear from 
the statement made bv Bir Zafrullah Khan in the (.'cntral Asscmldv, the question 
of the Indo-Burina trade agreement was receiving tlie active consideration of the 
Central Government. The Council then adjourned till the ICth. February when 
the Hon. Mr. N. R. Sarkar, in presenting the biulgct estimates of the Government 
for 11)39-lu, made some comments on the prebent condition and outlook for tnulc, 
on whi(di the cionomii* prosnerity of the Province, including that of the GovernmenUs 
cxcheriuer, was very materially dei>endcnt. 

Relief for the Poor Bill 

20th. FEBRUARY The Council })assed to-day a non-official Bill to provide 
relief for the poor in rural parts and the unemjdoycd. The Bill will depend for its 
working on the collection oi funds on a charitable system whi<*h will oe manageil 
by a committee consisting of membeis of Union Boards with such others as may be 
co-opted. The House accepted a resolution moved by Dr. Radhakumud Mookerjee 
criticising the Jlinistry for not haviim- taken any action on the report of a Special 
Committee set up for the conduct of the business of the House. 

General Disuussion of Budget 

2l8t. to 28th. FEBRUARY The general discussion on the Budget commenced on 
the 2lBt. Feb. 0|X!ning the discussion. Dr. Radha Kiimud Mukherjee observed 
that the Budget that the Hon’ble the Finance Minister liad presented was more like the 
budget of an accountant than that of a statesman. The Bengal Government budget 
had shown that it had hardly undergone any change in its character in consequence 
of the Government of India Act, 193 j. Its budget was still the child of the old 
order which had not yet yield^ its place to the new, the juoduct of the peojde. 
What future could there be for a country on the basis of a 3 per cent literacy and a 
3 annas daily income per head ? What future could there be for Bengal when her 
basic key-inaiistry of agriculture, on which depended two-thirds of her population, 
about 33 millions, was hardly an economic conc»Tn ? It was im}) 0 S 8 ible to uuild up 
the country on the basis of mass-illiteracy and insolvent peasantry. Next day, the 
22nd. February, Mr. Kamini Kumur Dutt, Leader of the Congress Party, dealing with 
the budget said, “The problem of Bengal to-day is not the problem o f the police 
or jails, it is the problem of hunger,—of starvation, of semi-starvation sapping the 
vitality of the nation. The problem of Bengal further is a problem of he educated 
middle-classes who in smte of decent education do not know how to earn a living 
wage. The problem of Bengal is the problem of illiteracy and agricultural back¬ 
wardness.” rrof. Humayum Kabir said that it was a striking feature in the reve- 
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niiesideof the Bu(lj?et that excise revenue had gone up by almost 20 lakhs in the 
course of the last 4 or 5 years. Referring to the imposition of the proposed new tax, 
Prof. Kabir asked if it was fair to extort from a person drawing Rs. 2000/- a year 
the same amount as that from one who was drawing Rs. 2000/- a month. Khan Sahib 
Ahdiil Hamid Chnwdhury, who could not conclude his speech yesterday, made a 
passing reference to the subsidy of Rs. d(XK)/ to the Calcutta Daily “Azad”. 
The debate was continued day to day till the 27th. February when the Nawah Bahadur 
of Dacca, ISlinistcr for Industries, gave a brief review of the activities and achievements 
of the industries department during the last two years ami concluded on the next 
day, the 28th. February. Rai Bahadur Keshub Chandra Banerjoe, Mr. Kader Bux, Rai 
Bahadur Surendra Narain Singh, Mr. InduBhusan Barkar and Mrs. K. 1). Rezerio, 
Honble Mr. Nalini Ranjaii Barkar deliveretl s])eeclics. 

Town Hall Melting Rowdyism 

28th. FEBRUARY A reference to the row'dyism in the Town Hall meeting last 
evening, resulting in injuries P) about a dozen persons and the arrest of 40 others, 
WHS made in the CV>nm*il h;-day wdien ITof. liamayun Kabir wanto<I do move an 
a(ijournment motion to discuss the matter. Prof. Kabir said that the object of 
his motion was to discuss the “failure of the Government to take adenuate steps to 
]>revcnt rioting and hooliganism at a]>ublic meeting hold at the Town I lull last eve¬ 
ning, resulting in injuries and the arrest of a large number of persons avUo atten(U‘d the 
meeting.” Asked by the President io explain the urgency of the matter, Prof. Kabir 
said that the meeting Avas organised by a group of people Avho wuinte<l to record their 
protest against the Cabuitta Municipal Amendment Bill. It Avas broken uj) by a num¬ 
ber of peo]>le Avho posed as or Averc the su]>i)orter8 of the lU’cscnt Ministry Ho gave 
several concrete instances, including one in Avhich the hon. Mr. Tami/uddin Khan, 
Minister for r^cal Belf-Government (not a Minister then) had to leave a meeting in 
Faridour, Avhich Avas dispcrsc^l by the police. This meeting also Avant(*<l to criticise 
the Ministerial policy. Instate of all these known facts, Prof. Kaltir observcHl, the 
Government did not take any steps to prevent recurrence of such incitlonts. Bir 
Nazimuddin, Home IMinister, re])lying, thought that there the occasion did not call 
for any action on the part of the Government. The meeting Avas a public meeiing, ami 
how could the Government anticiitatc that there Avould be trouble and take precau¬ 
tionary steps as suggested by the mover ? He, therefore, sai<l that the motion w\as not 
in order. I'lie President, however, held that the motion Avas in order, and consult(‘(l the 
House for leave being granted to the mover. Less than 13 members (the nxpiiHite 
number) having stood ip) in supiiort of the mover, leave AV'as refused by the House to 
consider the motion. 

(Congress Walk-out Mahatma's Fast 

6th. MARCH Congress members staged twuA walk-outs in the course of this 
afternoon’s sitting, over the cpiestion of an adjournment motion relating to Itajkot 
affairs. Wlien the House met, Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherjeo sought its adjourn¬ 
ment for the evening in consideration of the “grave situation created in the 
country by reason of Mahatmaji's fast.” The President left the matter for the 
House to decide. A member of the Coalition Party having raised an objection, 
the Congress members left the House in a body, Later, they returned and sought 
an adjournment on a diflerent subject. The motion Avas allowed, but it fell through 
OAving to lack of supj)ort. Dr. Mukherjee then made a statement that as his ])roiM>sal 
to suspend business had not been accepted, they had no option but to withdraAv ami 
abstain from taking part in its business. The House then proceeded Avith oTunal 
business. Ihe Bengal Tenancy (Second Amendment) Bill, 11)38, the Bengal Rates 
and Interest Bill, 1938, as passed by the Assembly, Averc passed. The House then 
adjourned till the next day, the 7th. March, when it passed two Bills namely, the Bengal 
Tanka Improvement Bill, 1938 and the Bengal Dentists Bill, 1938, as passed by 
the Assembly, with slight modifications. 

Calcutta Police Amend. Bill 

13th. MARCH The Calcutta and Suburban Police (Amendment) Bill, 1939, 
was discussed to-day. The Bill sought to give ])ower to the Commissioners of Police, 
Calcutta, to depute one or more police officers to attend any public meeting 
for the purpose of reporting the proceedings of such meetinj^s. Ail the motions 
for circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion, which had been moved 
by Opposition meipbers on Saturday, were put to vote and rejected. Three motions 
for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee were under discussion when the 
Council adjourned. While Prof. Humayan Kabir, who moved rderence of the 
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Bill to a Select Committee, characterised it as a “Fascist measure”, Dr. Rndhakumud 
Mukherji, moving another motion for reference to Select Committee, described it 
as a “Black Act which would shake the very foundation of the civil liberties of 
the people.” Supporting the measure. Sir Edward Benthal, Leader of the European 
Group, said the ojnnion of their (iroup on this measure had already been ex¬ 
pressed. They siipj^orted the Bill because they believed that it was reasonable. 
Another reason why tliey supported the Bill was that the principle of the Bill 
had been in oi>cration for several years and there was no comj)biint. The Home 
Minister was replying to the debate when the Council was adjourned till the 
next day, the 14th. March when for the lirst time since the iiiceptit)n of Provin¬ 
cial Autonomy, the Government sustained a defeat, dliere was a tic over an 
Opi>osition amendment and the President east his vote in favour of the amend¬ 
ment. The amemlmeiP, which was moved by Dr. Radhakumud Mukherji, (Con¬ 
gress) sought to delete the ex])lanation defining a public meeting. The Bill laid 
down that a “publi(^ meeting” was a meeting “whic li is Ojien to the iniblie, or 
any class or any ]>ortion of public, and the meeting might be a public, meeting 
notwithstanding tlic fact that it is held in a iirivate place and notwithstanding 
that admission thereto is restricted by ticket or otherwise”. Eighteen voted for 
and eighteen against the amendment. The President, in giving his casting vote 
in favour of the amendment, remarked that the measure was a new one under 
wlu(‘h powers were sought to be given to the Commissioner of Police which 
powers dul not exist before. In the case of a tie the President should give his 
easting vote to maintain the stahis quo, he declared, amidst cheers from the 
Ouposition benches. Next day, the 15th. March, in a twenty minutes’ sitting, the 
bill was i>assed by tlie House. In moving that the Bill as amended by the 
Council be jjassed, the hon. Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, said : “The 
Government have decided to accept the decision of the House and no effort will 
be made for the in-lusion of the amendment, which was carried by the House 
yesterday urging deletion of the explanatory clause that defined a ]mblic meeting 
*(()}»j>ositlon Cheers), but on the definite understanding that no attempts will be 
made to circumvent the provisions of this measure. The Council at this stage 
W'as prorogued. 


Incident During A. I. C. C. Session 

5th. MAY An adjournment motion of Mr. Kader Bux (Ministerial Coalition) 
to discuss ‘ the failure of the Government” to give adequate protection to persons 
during the disturbances on the occasion of the recent A. 1. C. C. session in Calcutta 
was withdrawn when the Council re-assembled on the 5th. May. In moving the 
motion, Mr. Bux made an attack on the Congress and on Maliatma Gandhi. He was, 
on more than one occasion, ]nilled up by the President. Mr. Bux said that the 
Government must have been fully acquaintcxl with the feelings of indignation in the 
Bengal CVmgress, which had found vent in the local Press. Knowing full well the 
trend of events, since the Tripuri Congress, the Government should have anticipated 
that the momentous session of the A. I. C. C. at Wellington J^quare might, in all 
probability, give rise hj an occasion necessitating adecpuite [notection. The Govern¬ 
ment were exfH^’tcxl to know that the Gandhian policy of strict adherence to the 
principle of non-violence and observance of toleration and strict discipline in the 
Congress rank and tile was but a ‘delusion.” He then procec<led to refer 
to instances of “Congress Hooliganism” in the ‘‘Congress-governed provinces” 
Khan Baliadur Moalvi Mahomed Ibrahim (Coalition) said that, if after the 
way in which Bengal and Bengal’s leader, Mr. feubhas Chandra Bose, had 
been “humiliated” in Tripuri, some young men of Bengal had got out of 
control and done something, their action w'as not one, which merited very severe 
censure from them. Their action paled into insignificance in comparison with the 
highly provocative action of the leaders at Tripuri and the wanton manner in which 
an attempt was made to “humiliate” Bengal and its leader. Pandit Pant’s resolution 
was conceivotl in a vindictive spirit, and if there was a reaction to that in Bengal 
and as a result some of Bengal’s young men did something, he, for one, would hot 
condemn them very much. Mr. Kamini Kumar Dutta, leader of the Congress Party, 
said: “It is regrettable, that the mover, under the cloak of an adjournment motion, 
should avail himself of the opportunity of calumniating the great national oigianisa- 
tion, the Indian National Congress. Kecounting the events preceding the A. I. C. C. 
meeting, he said that a very keen feeling was roused in the public mind, the like of 
which one had not witnessed in the annals of the Congress movement ever before. 
Puxing the meetings of the A. .1 C. C. the public mind was profoundly agitated. 
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But thou.tch thoro was deep feeling running in the mind of tlie Cal<*.utta public, 
which was highly agitated, the peo})le in general maintained a dignitied and calm 
attitude, and only a small section of the ])nl)lic was ovor-iM‘)wcred by feelings and 
lost all balance and control. Even Congress volunteers were assaulted when trying 
to check the excesses on the ])art of a section of the public. lve]>lying to the debate, 
Sir Nazimiiddin, Home Minister, said that the treatment that had been meted out 
by the A. I. C. C. to the leaders of the Bengal Congress should be an cyc-operior to 
those who were asked to join the Congress and hav(^ faith in its sense of justice ainl 
fairness. Leaders of the A. I. C. C-. came to Calcutta with the avowed intention of 
bringing about a settlemeiit ot tlic ditlerences atnoug t hem. But Bandit Jawaharlal s 
‘l>ea(‘e ]woposal’ was, in the opinion of the Ifonie Minister, like saying “Heads I win, 
tails you lose/\ It was fpiite natural, that, under the eircuinstances some young 
men lost their heads. The Home Minister did not approve of their actions and he 
condemned them. But he would like to sav tliis, that the provocation that was 

otlered to Bengal was, from her ]>oiiit of view, great. Pro<'0.e(UMg, the Home 

Minister maintained that there was no jiistiticatiou whatsoever for the eriticisni tliat 
the authorities failed in the discharge of their duties as regards maintenance of law 
and order. 'Hie Homo Minister was surprised at the attack levelled ayainst the 
authorities by the ly'ader of the Oi>position The facts were tliat, so far as the 

Congress was eoiieerned. they resentc(i all kinds of interference liy tlic }>()liee. 

Hespile all this, the jxdiee, out of a sense of their own resjKmsibililv, were there, 
Tliey were not only there. He miglit tell the House that hut for ])o]i(*e help, it 
would have been ditlieult for Gandhiji to get down from his compartment ana go 
to his ear at Howrah station. The Home Minister claimed that, hut for tne 
■|>resencc of the ])oliec, persons would have been more seriously assauUeil. He would 
submit that it. was not ]H)Ssiblc for the ^lolicc to do anything more, lieeause they 
were not allowed to go inside the pandal. In view of the fads stated by him tlic 
Home Minister asked the mover to withilraw his motion which was done. 

The Finance Bilt. Deiiate 

Sth. to 12th. MAY :-~Thc Council devoted the w’holc of its time to-day to a 
diseussioii of the point whether the Finance Bill, as passed by the I^ower "Honse, 
cm})o\\enng the JTovineial Government to levy an nngraduat^l tax of Jis. 3(1 per 
annum on all trades, jn-ofessions, callings and employments, was a tax on income 
and tlicrefoH', ultra vires of the Frovitieial Legislatunx Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkcr^ 
Finance Minister, moved that the Finance Bill, as passed by the Assembly, be taken 
into eonsideration. Baja Bhupendra Narayan Siuqh Bahadur of Na.shi})iir, rising 
on a point, of order, maintained that the Bill wuis ultra vires of the Jh-ovineial 
Legisla ture. H e eon I ended that the tax proposed in the Bill was not a tax on 
profession, callings, etc., but rvas a tax on the whole income of a man engaged in 
])rofessions, callings, etc., such income also including the iinaime a man might 
derive from sources other than his profession or calling, etc. He maintained tliat, 
as it was a tax on income, it came w’ithiii the 8|)herc of Fcileral Subjects, and 
therefore, the Bill was ultra vires of the Provincial Legislature. Mr. O. C. Ormond 
European) suggested that since differing views were being cxpresscil in the matter, 
he would like to suggest, as a ]>raetical iiroposition, so that the Government might 
not. be in difficulty alter they had begun collecting the tax, that they might before 
enforcing the iirovisions seek the views of tlie Federal Court. Ih’of. Humayun 
Kahir suggested that some changes in one of the clauses of the Bill might 
meet the diiliciilty. Sir K. Nazimuddin, Home Minister, maintained that 
the very fact the Bill sought to impose a flat rate, an ungraduated tax 
showed that it was not an income-tax. Next day, the 10th. May, giving his 
ruling on the point of order raised by the Raja Bahadar of Naskipur, 
the Frestdent, Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mittcr^ said that the matter was not 
free from doubt. But he Avoidd like to give the matter the benefit of doubt and 
rule in favour of the Bill being not ultra vires of the ])rovincial legislature. The 
announcement drew rencated amdausc from the Ministerial benches. The Mouse 
then proceeded with the consideration of the Bill. Mr. Lalit Chandra Das 
((.jon^ress) moved that the Bengal Finance Bill be circulated for the purpose of 
eliciting opinion thereon by the 30th July 1939. His motion was lost without 
division. Mr. Humayun Kahir moved that the Bill be referred to a Belect 
Committee consisdng of nine members including himself. This motion, too, was 
lost without division. Mr. ZaU^ Chandra Daa^s amendment to restrict the 
operation of the Bill within the city of Calcutta was also lost without division, 
Mt. Humayum Kabir then moved thaUthe BUI shall not teraaiu toxce iqx 
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more than one year from the date of commcMiecment. The motion was put to vote but 
was lost by 18 to 20 votes. The CV)nt<res.s I'ai ty an<l the Progressive party voted for the 
motion, f) memi)crs of the Coalition Party and iiai Ihihadiir Manmatha Nath Bote 
(Proi;;reBsive Parly) remained neutral. Next day, the 11th. May, the Government 
BU8taine<l a deteat over an ()]>];osit.ion amendment, moved by Raja Bahadm Bhu~ 
pevdra Naraynn Bhiha, Lea(l(T of the Progressive Party, imiosin^ a tax on trades, 
calling's, professions and employments. The amemlment was carried by 25 to 22 
votes. The amendment 8onj;ht to make some verbal alterations in a j)articular clause. 
All the other aim'ndmeiits moved to-day were lost. The House divided on two 
occasions. Wlien an amendment standing in the name of Mr. Nur Ahmed was 
ju'cssed to a division, Pai Pahadur Keshuh Chandra Banerject who had sui)j'.ort- 
od it, however, remained ncutial. I'hc lion. Mr. N. R. Barker, Finance Minister, 
wdiile refusing to aiTCj)! the amendments to the Bill, said that tlie scheme sought 
to bring in money with the least amount of exi'cnditurc. By the imiosition of 
this lax nobody would be hard hit. Nexday, the Hlh, May, the Council rassed the 
Finance Bill. Kc})lying to the criticisms by the Congress ]'arly, the hon. Mr. Nalini 
Ranjan Barker, Finance Minister, said that the ])revious day the Congress Party 
by cx])loiting the Furo))ean grouj) made certain changes in the Bill. He would 
have to go to the lower House again in resi)cct of the same, but that w’ould not 
very much delay the imposition of the tax. 

The House next passed the Bengal Excise (Amendment) Bill. The Calcutta 
Police (Amendment) Bill as passed by the Assembly yesterday was laid on tlie table. 
The Council adjourned till Wednesday next, the ITth. May,” wlien it also passed 
tlie (-alcutta Munici]al Amendment and Validation Bull, the Bengal Tenancy (Second 
Amendment) Bill and the Indian Stamps (Bengal Amendment) Bill, as })assod by 
the Lower House. 


Non-official Bills 

18th. MAY '.—The Coum il dealt to-day with non-otheial Bills. Of the ten 
measures on the agenda, only one was passed, The House resolved to circulate six 
of the Bills for eliciting oj)inion. One Bill was “kilhd’’ and one was withdrawn. 
As for tlie oflier, a motion was moved referring it to a Select Committee. The 
Hou.se adjourned for the day before it had concluded discussion thereon. 'J'he 
Bengal Rural Poor and, Unemployed Relief Bill, 19.‘»9 was j'assed without a ilivision 
as amended by the Assembly. The following are the mcasuies in the case of wdiich 
circulation was decided on : (1) The Bengal Rnhltc Lentands Recovery {Amend¬ 
ment Bill, 1037, seeking to amend the Bengal I’ublic Demands Kecovery Act, 1913 
sons to inotect honest debtors from detention in civil ])risons and to contine such 
detention to debtors ]uoved to be recalcitrant or fraudulent and dishonest; (2) the 
Bengal Juvenile Binoking {Anundmuil) Bill, 193n, (3) the Bengal Food Adultera¬ 
tion {Amendment) Bill, 1938, seeking to amend the existing Act in order to make 
it elastic enough, so tJiat no real otlender can escaj c the tjunishment proscribed 
1)V the law; (I) the Bengal Buppretsum of Immoral Trajjie {Amendment) Bill, 
1938, seeking to etl’cct a slight cliange in theddinition of brothels; (5) the Bengal 
Estates Fartition {Amendment) Bill, 1938 ; and (0) the Bengal Land Alienation Bill. 

Risino Tide of Communalism 

IDth. MAY The need for taking early ste]'s to “stop the rising tide of commu¬ 
nalism” in Bengal and to this end, substituting sc]'aiate communal ele<‘torates by 
joint clectoiates wdth reservatitm of seats for the minorities, was emtihasised in a 
resolution moved by Mr. Lalit Chandra Das (Congress) to-day. Mr. Das 
movetl that an address be jjresented to his Excidlency the CJovernor of Bengal, through 
the ITesident of tlie Bengal Legislative Council, reituesting His Kx(‘ellency to recom¬ 
mend to the authorities concerned that very eaily ste] s should be taken in this 
behalf. Mr. Das strongly eondemnod the activities of tlie Bengal Ministry, arul par¬ 
ticularly the utterances of the Chief Minister as being responsible for rousing com¬ 
munal passions. Prof. Humayun Kabir (Krishak Proja) said that the policy of the 
British Government had alw'ays been to set up one community against another in 
India in their own interest. Tliis policy of ‘divide and rule' was resjionsible for 
tlie present state of affairs in the country. But he did not believe that any useful 
purpose would be served by appealing to others to settle tlic differences existing 
oetweeii the two great communities. The hon’ble Khwaia Bir Nazimuddin, Home 
Minister, replying, repudiatcMl the charge made against the Ministry and the Chief 
Minister. He contended that compareil to the conditions ptevailing in provinces like 
Bihar and the U. P., the people in Bengal were living in amity and peace. “It 
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appears to the Government”, remarked the Home Minister, ‘‘that there is a deliberate 
move to stir up communal passion by some interested parties csi)ecially the Natio¬ 
nalist pa}>ers, and those who are now directing the activities of the Congress in 
Bengal. In si)ite of the activities of newspapers and Congressmen, the Government 
had been able to maintain peace and order in the nrovince. He ay)prehended that if 
the House adopted the resolution, it would rather nelp in accentuating the communal 
differences. The Government would welcome criticisms of their actions, but surely 
nobody could condemn the Government on the issue which was the subjec't matter of 
discussion in the House. The Government, however, would not take ]>art in the 
discussion, and would 8im]>ly forward the proceedings of the debate to His Excellency 
the Governor ; because it was a matter which was not the immediate concern of the 
Local Government. Mr. Das’s resolution was lost without a division. 

Indian Immigration into Burma 

Tlie Council thereafter passed a resolution, moved by Mr. Nur Ahmed, deciding 
to present an address to His Excellency the Governor of Bengal through the ITesident, 
Bengal Legislative Council, requesting His Excellency to make a representation to 
the Government of India protesting strongly against the Government of Burma’s 
move to impose restrictions on Indian immigration. 

Mr. Lalit Chandra Das moved a resolution recording the Coiincirs com]detc 
disapproval of the attempt being made by the Britisli Governineut to amend the 
Government of India Act 19:I5, with a view to concentrating all luiwcrs, in the 
event of a war ernergenev, in the hands of the Central Governnienl . But the Council 
adjourned till the 22nd. before the motion was taken into consideration. 

Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bill 

22nd MAY to 28th. JUNE The Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bill came up for consi¬ 
deration on the 22iid. May. Dr. i?. AT. Mukherjee made a stringeut criticism of the Bill 
while moving an amendment that the Bill be circulated for the ])iirpoHe of eliciting opini¬ 
on thereon by the 30th June, 1931). “It is ])art of a larger scheme to reduc(‘ the |K>wer of 
the Hindus all over India because the Hindus and B])ecially the Bengal Iliiulus have 
been the foremost in the fight for the freetlom of their country. But was jiolitics a 
mere matter of counting of heads”, askal Dr. Mukherjee, “and of infant heads ? 
Tlie great Moslem majority of 55 per cent, dwindled into 25 p(‘r cent as tax 
piayers and further shrank into 12 per cent, in the sjhcre of higher education and in¬ 
to similar positions of minority in the sphere of independent ])rofession, legal, medi¬ 
cal or commercial. An imi)ortant jhase of world-],olitics was fought out on the 
princi])le of “No representation, no taxation” and led to the emergence of the UnitiHl 
States of America. If the Bengal Hindus were kept out of their rejuesentation in 
pro])Ortion hi taxation, a seiiaration of Hindu Bengal from Moslem might be inevi¬ 
table. If the Moslems must sejiarate from Hindus at elections and sat Hci)arately in 
the Legislature, let them sei^arate in education and other maters, l(‘t them part with 
their purses”. Next day, the 23rd. May, onposing the hon. Mr. Nabni Ranjan Sarker's 
motion that the Bill be taken into consideration, Mr. Lalit Chandra Das (Congress) 
launched a severe attack on the provisions of the Bill. Mr. Das said that the ])rinci- 
j)le underlying the Bill was obnoxious and there was no justification. He pointed out 
that the facts and figures given on the previous day by the hon. Sir Nazinuiddin 
were wholly misleading. Mr. B. C. A. Hunter^ Ixwler of the European Groiqi, 
maintained that the system of sejiarate electorates would not have the bad results 
predicted about it. On the contrarv, it should tend to eliminate ctunmunal strife. The 
European Group agreed that consideration should be given to the important fa<*tor8 of 
numerical strength and financial contributions, but they also held the view that any 
considerable party majority in the Cori>oration was an v.vW and that only by the 
abolition of that considerable majority could the welfare of the city be pro])erly safe¬ 
guarded. Tlieir group BU])ported the motion. Mt. Hamidul Huq Chaudhury, Deputy 
jResident of the Council, criticiseni the attitude which the Hindus had taken up with 
regard to this measure, and said that the Hindus looked at the Bill with a perjudiced 
mind and did not try to realise the attitude of the Muslims. Khan Bahadur Abdul 
Karim, Leader of the Coalition Group, said that he did not like separate electorates 
but he felt that there was a necessity for Muslims for working separately at present. 
ITof. Humayun Kahir (Krishak ITaja) criticised the line of argument of Khan Baha¬ 
dur Abdul Karim that separate electorates were bad and yet it should be worked and 
maintained Ihatitwi^sin its interests that British imperialism set up one community 
against another. Affairs in the country at present were most deplorable, but the only 
solution of that problem was the creation of an atmosphere in which the two comma* 
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riiticB might realise the stupidity of their action in standing separate from each other. 
He maintained that their salvation lay in the unity of interests of 
Hindus and Muslims. Continuing his speecrh on tlie next day, the 24th. May, 
l^rof. Kabir reiterated his opinion that separate electorate aflbrdcKi no protection to 
the minority community and ]>lcaded for the acce])tance of his tormiila, which pro¬ 
vided for joint electorates with the condition that every successful candidate should 
secure at least twenty-live per cent of the votes cast both by the Hindus and the 
Muslims. Prof. Humayun Kabir said that it was the first duty of the Government 
to do everything which taomoted good rclationshij) between the dilferent commu¬ 
nities. He appealed to the Chief Minister, as the head of the Government, not to do 
anything whicli might accentuate the diflerences existing between the two great 
communities. Intervening in the debate, the Chief Minister, Mr. A, K, Fazlul Huq, 
said that he had never put himself forward as a Congress candidate. But some 
years back, while one party in the Congress sujii-orted the candidature of his rival, 
ne thought it was o]»cn to him to get the 8U])])ort of the other section. There was 
no need for him to sign any Congress creed, because at that time he was already a 
member of the Congress (ironical cheers from the ()]»i)osition). He had been so for 
more than twenty-five years. But later he severed his connection with the Congress 
along with Mr. Jinnah, the late Mr. Mahomed Ali, thelnte Mr. Saukat Ali and 
others because “they were thoroughly convinced that the Congress was indulging in 
communalism of the worst kind.” ((’lies of ‘question’, question’, from the Congress 
benches). The ("hief Minister said that under the present circumstances in India, 
sej'arate elc'ctorates for the various communities were the only solution. At die present 
moment, he remarkcHl, the opinions of ditlerent communities were so sharjily divided, 
and ])rejudices were so strong in the mind of one community against another, that 
there could be no alternative to set>arute electorates. He asserted that the Bill might 
not be acceptable to C'alciitta Hindus, but it was acceiitable to Hindus outside Calcutta. 
Bcgarding threats of civil disobedience, he said that if any unconstitutional agitation 
was starteil, they would know how to meet the situation. He dcTlaied that the Con¬ 
gress administration of the affairs of the CoiiKiration had been most lamentable, and the 
time had come to set matters right. At this stage, there were interruptions from the 
Ojiposition and the Chief Minister flared u]) and said : “We want to turn the Congress 
out”. Next day, the 2.5th. May, the House agreed to take tlieBill into consideration, on the 
motion of ilie hon. Mr. Nahni Hanjan Sarker. Dr. Fadha Kumvd Mukerjee's amend¬ 
ment that the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thorc'on was rejected 
without a division. Altogether six s].eakcrs i»articii>ated in the debate, including two 
Ministers, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy and Mr. hhilini Ranjan Sarkar, Mr. Parker said 
that he personally felt that a just treatment had not been meted out to the Hindi’s. He 
said tliat by giving the Hindus three more electc*el seats it would be j ossible to juicify 
the resentment expressed by the Hindus throughout the i>rovince, it not to satisH all 
sei-tions of them. This i ould be done without in any way affecting the strength of 
reiiresentatives of the Muslim community in the House. Beferring to the demand for 
Uie resignation of the C'astc-Hindu Ministers, Mr. Parker said tliat he did not consider 
that the stage had come when the extreme steps of resignation should be taken. The 
provisions of the Bill were severely criticisetl by Khan Bahadur Sheikh Mahomed Jan 
of the Coalition Party. He sounded a note of warning to the Goveniment against 
the danger of the introiluction of separate electorates with regard to the Calcutta 
Coriwation. He stressed tlie necessity of satisfying the demands of the Hindus by 
giving them two or three additional seats. Mr. Ravjit Pal Choudhury (Congress), 
welcomed the “threat of retaliation” held out by the Chief Minister on tJie ]>rcviou8 
day, because such a threat woidd compel the disintegrated Hindus to combine for 
the sake of self-preservation. Tlie Bill was taken up for consideration clause by 
clause on Monday, the 29th. May, when for the third time tlie Government sustained 
another defeat by 21 to 20 votes on the amendment moved by Khan Paliib Abdul 
Hamid Choudliury ((balition). By tliis amendment the Khan Paliib sought to reduce 
the number of 8 nominateci seats to 4 as provided in sub-clause 2 of clause 3 of 
the Bill, in the proijosed clause (b). The Krishak-lTaja Party, the Congress 
l*arty, the Progressive Party and the mover (Coalition) voic’d for the motion. 
The House then adjourned and re-assembkd on the 14th. June and resuming con¬ 
sideration of the Bill, dealt wdth only one non-official amendment seeking to in¬ 
troduce certain principles on which the Government should fill uj) the four nominated 
seats in the Corporation. The amendment was, however, lost. Next day, the 15th. 
June* a strong reproof that' no member of the House, whether a Minister or anybody 
else, should interrupt another member who did not give w^ay, was administered by the 
hon. Mr. S, Mitra^ President when Prof. Humayun Kabir was inteniipted by Mr. 
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//. S. Suhraward'!/^ Minister for Labour. Discussion on the Bill was then conti¬ 
nued. Five non-ofIi(‘ial amendments weie moved to the clause rej;;ar(Unfi: 
nomination, l)iit all of them were rejected. The House then adjourned till 
the 20th. June when, by A") votes against 1\ it rejocte<l an amendment of I’l'of. Hiima- 
yun Kabir, which wanted to retain the system of joint electorate under certain 
conditions, dhe amendment ]>rovided that a Hindu or a Mahomedan candidate, in 
order to be declared duly elected, must secure not less than 25 per cent of the 
votes cast l)y voters of his own community and not less than 10 per (*ent of the 
voles cast by voters of the other community. Frof. Kahir claimed that if his 
formula w'as acccpUnl l)y the House it wandd ^o a lon^ way towards solving the 
communal ]u-ohlcm that hail assumed such alarminp; pro])ortions to-day. tinder 
the existing Calcutta ]Vlunici]>al Act, there were joint electorates in which Mahome¬ 
dan seats w'cre reserved. But the amendin':; Bill now' under discussion sought to 
do away with the ])rcsent system and have separate electorates for the Mahomedans. 
If his amendment was carried then they w'ould have joint electorates for the wdiole 
of Calcutta and would, at tlie same time have neecssarjy juotection for the minority 
communities. It was di'sirablo, the speaker emiihasisiHl, that only such persons 
should be returned who enjoyed the contidence of all the communities. Khan 
Bahadur Satyed Mvz:zam7tddin Hosaiv ((Coalition) and the hon. Mr. Tainiziiddin 
Khan, Ministm- for Loiail Sclt-(Jovernment, o]>])Ose<l the amendment. Next, day, the 
2l8t. June, the C\wmcil dealt wdtli four non-otlicial amendments to Clause III of 
the Bill relating to the system of nomination. All the four amendments which 
sought to make an allotment of the four scats available, as a result of the 
acceptance by the House of Khan Salieb Abdul Hamid (diaudhuri/s amendmi'nt, 
reducing the number of nominati'd seats from eight to four, w'ere negativiHl. The 
fust amendment moved by Klian t^aheb Abdul Hamid Chaiidhury, wliich sought to 
give three of these four seats to the Scheduled C^istcs to be reserved for them in 
the general constituency and one seat to the Malioinedans was negatived by 21 
against 25 votes. Ihc (\mgress 15irty, the Frogressive 15irty, the Krishak Braja 
J^arty and one Jiominated member voted in snpi ort of tlie 5uncndnient, while the 
Coalition Barty and the Kuroj'ean Grou]) voted against it. 4'he three other 
amendments moved by Mr. K. K. Dutt, Mr. /?. Paul Chondhury and Mr. 
L. C. Das were lost without a diNision. Next day, the 22iid. June, barring 
the change that the clause liad undergone following the acceptance of Khan 
Sahib Abdul Havdd Chaudhury's amendment, all otlier non-oflicial amendments to 
the clause were negatived. An attemi)t on the ]uirt of non-otlicial members to make 
an allotmi'iit of the four seats released out of tlie nominated bloc failed and tlie 
Clause w'as ] assi il with the only modilication relating to the number of nominated 
seats. An amendment moved by Brof. Hnmayuii Kabtr, scckiiig to raise the number 
of elected scats from 85 to IHt, w'as lost without a division. By another amendment 
to C'lause V of the Bill, Brof. Kabir <vantcd to do away with the juovision for 
separate electorates and increase the nund)er of Muslim voters. Brof. Kabir tliought 
tliat any Muslim paying rent should be treated as a voter. He also emj'hasisiHl that 
adult franchise sliould be introduced as that w'ould increase the number of Muslim 
voters in the city. Beplying;, tlie hon. Khwaja !Sir Kazimaddin, Home Minisl<*r, 
said that there could be no queslion of adult franchise for local bodies serially 
munici]>alilie8 wlicre the Avliole ]>nnci])le was based ^n the fact that those wlio paid 
for the ujikcep of the city should have a say in the matter of the administration of 
the atraiis of the city, lie said Unit the (iovernment ]>roposed to deal with tlic 
question of lowering the franchise and with that obj(x*t in view' they ])ropos(xi to 
introduce a Bill very shortly and when the franchise w'as loweied (he number of 
votes would become more. Brof. KabiPa amendment was negatived by .55 against 12 
votes. ]\Ir. Laid Chandra Das also moved an amendment seeking to delete the 
provision for separate electorates. The amendment was lost without a division. Prof. 
Kabir by another amendment wanted to add a new inovision to Clause V that 
every woman shall be (pialified as an elector of the w'orai'ii’s constituencies and every 
Indian Christian shall be qualified as an elector of the Indian Christian consti¬ 
tuencies. The amendment was rejected. Clause V of the Bill was still under consi¬ 
deration wdien the House adjourned till the next day, the 23rd June, wdien opposition 
amendments urging re])re8entation of Indian eommcrcial interest on the Calcutta 
CoiT oration w ere rejected. Clause 5 of the Bill, laying down qualifications for fran¬ 
chise, was thercu] on passed with only a verbal modification. Prof. Humayun 
Kabir (Krishak Ihoja) severely criticised the Ministry for ignoring the legitimate 
claims of Indian commercial interests in the City to be represented on the Calcutta 
Corporation. He pointed out that the Euroi>ean community had got more seats in 
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t,hc Corporation than they were entitled to get The amendment was prcsscil to a 
division anrl negatived by 33 against 14 votes. Mr. Naresh Nath Mukherjt of (he 
Congress Party also moved an amendment ]nessing the (daims of the Bengal National 
Chamber of Conimoree, the Muslim Chamber of Commoree and the Indian Chamber 
of Commeree for re|>rescntation in tlie C^alcntta ('arj;oratioii. Mr. Scott Kerr 
(Eiiro|wxn) o])pOHing the amendment repudiated the Huggesthm that the Euroj^cans 
had a larger representation than what they were entithnl to get. lie said that the 
Europeans paid 15 ])cr eent of the eonsofi«lated rates and also paid, in addition to 
that, li (■enec fees on tracles <‘te. estimated at IJ lakhs of rniiet's p<’r annum. A dee- 
n‘.as(! in the nMU'c'scnfation of tlu* European conimutdty would not only b<^ iinsatis- 
faetory but, also be unjustified. i\Ir, Afuk!irrji\i amendment uas lost without a 
division. Clause 0 of the Bill laying down the qualifieution for ehn-tion as Coun- 
eillor xvas under consideration when the House a<lj<»urned till the 27th. June, 
wlien the third reading of the Bill eommemed. Prewious to this, the second 
reading was ]mssed. The only amendment moved by Jioi Maninatha Nath 
Bmi Jiaho'hir^ to iiu-reasc the number of represiuitation from one to two 

of the Whrnl No. relatirig to 'rollygunj, by re<lueing the number of re- 

])resentation from 2 to one of the Ward No. .31 relating to Satimkur, was jait to 
division and lost, 4'he other amendments were mU, moved at all, many of which 
xverc out of oixler. Next day, the 28th. Juno, the Council passe<l the Bill without 
division. The only change eflecttMl wuis the reduction in the number of nomi- 
natwl seats from eight to four. 3’he Bill now goes to the Lower House again for 
its rcx'onsideration in the amended form. 3'hc House then adjourned to meet 
again on the 7th. July. 
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Proceedings of Madras Assembly 

Winter Session—Madras—17th. to 27lh. January 1939 

The Publk Health Bill 

The Winter Session of the Madras Lo;rislativc Assembly coinnieneed at I\Iadras 
on the 17th. January 1939. A resolution cxj)ressin,i; sorrow at. the (h'lith of 5Ir. 
AT. Raman ^feno7}, the Minister and conveyinR the sympathy of the House to the 
family of the deceased was ])assed. Odic Premier, Mr. linjagopalarhari^ moved 
the resolution, and ])arty leaders assovuated themselves in j)ayin^ their tributes to 
the late Mr. Menon. The House next ])ro*eed('d M’ith the discussion of the 
Public Health P)ill. An ()pi)Osition amendment to exclude the Chty of 
Madras from the purview of the measure was ojii)osed by the Ciovennnent 
and was rejected by the House. The Assembly turned down an amendment 
that iTrovision bo made hn* ekviion by the Legislature of representatives to 
serve on the Health Board. Supiuirtcrs of the projKisal exi)ressed the view 
that the select committee had taken a ^b’etroj;rade” step in Hubstitiitintz; for 
tlie system of election provided for the original Bill a system of nomination. 
The Premier and the Minister for Public Health sjioke 0[)p()sin^ tlic amendment. 
'Fhey stressed that the balance of opinion in the select committee favoured the system 
of nominations and that it was best calculated to ensure satisfactory working of 
the Board, which was there to advise (Tovernment on matters referre<l to it and was 
in no sense intemb'd to function as a sort of check on the (Government. Tlie 
Health df/mTiA’r added that challenge was thrown out that the Government should 
shoulder tlie entire responsibility for working the Act ami the view was expressed 
that the ]n’im‘iple of election might result in ]iopular roin-csentatives being saddlcil 
^yith odium for a-'ts for which they were not really resjionsiblc. It was in the 
light of this consideration that the Select Committee had, the Minister stated, favoured 
nomination. Next day, the 18th. January, over fifty clauses of the Bill were considcrcfl. 
A few amendments ])roposcd by the members of tlic C)pi>ositioii, calculated to 
improve the Bill in certain details, were acccjTted by the Minister for Public Health 
and carried. The main [)rinciplcs of the Bill as regards the controlling aiilhoritics 
and their powers, the constitution of the Health Board, its com]X)8ition and 
funelions, as set out in Chapter II of the Bill, the luovisions relating to water- 
Bupply, drainage, sanitary conveniences, abatement of nuisance and so on, were kept 
intacd. The House made rapid progress on the next day, the 19th. January, and 
finished consideration of the clauses. The hon. Dr. Rajan moved tlie third reading 
without a speech and the motion was carried. The Governmeit accepted an amend¬ 
ment moved by Mr. Venkatasubbayya exempting conscientious objectors from vac¬ 
cination or inoculation in cases of notification of epidemics, provided they to 

isolate themselves by conforming to restrictions that might be imposed in this b half. 
Any person who commits a breach of an undertaking given by him before a 
magistrate, in this respect, it is laid down, “shall be punished with imprisonment 
which may extend to three months or with fine, or with both.” 

Estates Land Enquiry Comm. Report 

20th. to 27th. JANUARYThe Report of the Madras Estates Land Enquiry 
Committee came up for discussion on the 20th. January. Moving that the Report be 
taken into consideration, the hon. Mr. T, Prakasam, Ministei* for Revenue, (the 
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Chairman of the Committee*), Booke for close upon two hours and dwelt on the main 
recommendations conlaincd in tne majority report. Mr. l^rakasam contendcnl that the 
ree-ommendations of the Ck)niinittcc were neither revolutionary nor expropriatory. Nor 
were they of a socialistic or communistic character. 3110 majority recommendations, 
he arguccl, were based on solid facts and were formulated by the Committee to “render 
bare justice which had been denied to ryots for some reason or other for a very lonj< 
time,” Mr. Prakasam had not concluded his speech when the House adjourned till 
the next day, the 21&t January, when he reiterated his prefatory remark that the re¬ 
commendations of the Oimrniltce were neither socialistic norcxiuo])riatory in character ; 
and that tliey were sou^;ht to do bare justice to the ryot which was denied to him for 
along time. “If justice is not in the Report”, the Minister pleaded, “reject it by all 
means, and I shall not have the slightest objection.” dhe House took uji the discussion 
of amendments on Monday, the 23rd. January, wdien a Congress member moved an 
amendment recommending to the Covernment to bring in suitalile legislation based on 
the reiwt of the Committee. The Sj>eaker, B. Sambainurthi, inquired why the mo¬ 
tion snould contain a recommendation. 'Ihis was the foim uiKler “dyaichy.” dhe 
Covernment had now changed and was jiart of an autonomous legislature. The 
JTemicr, Mr C. JRajagopalachari, intervening, said that the foim of the lesolution wnis 
quite correct. The Speaker said that as the executive was n-ponsible to it the legis¬ 
lature could ask the Covernment or direct it to do what it wanted. The Premier said 
that a resolution of the House should be only a recommendation to the Covernment 
as the latter was res))onsible for initiating legislation. Unless the legislatuie began direct¬ 
ly 1,0 govern, and thus liecome itself the executive, it could only pass resolutions of a 
recommendatory character. Otherwise, the exe<‘utive would become a mere l eimanent 
service and this was not the intention of the CVmstitution. dhe Sptaker agreed with the 
Premier. Next day, the 24th. January, while Cemgress membeis accorded it enthusiastic 
sup]>ort, the zemindar and certain other mernbcis of the Ooi'osition strongly opjioBed 
it. The members of the IMoslcm league gave it a qiialiliea su]>] ort. Mr. IV, K. M, 
Langley (European grouj)) characterized the conclusions as “confiscatory and exproi)iia- 
tory,” He described the rej ort as a most interesting historial document, but like 
most history it was. he said, entirely fallacious. He contended that the authois of 
the Permanent ^Settlement had held that the zamindais weie tlie pro] iieto]s of the 
soil and said that “to lake just one class of landowner and jncM eed })y the simj le piocess 
of dispossessing him and giving his laiul to somebody else, is not statesmanship but 
simply plain contiscation.’ The Diaft bill attached to the rej ort meant “following the 
Moscow^ juecedent.” It would dequive the Ho^eJnment itsell of any o) ] ortunity later 
on of getting its fair share of the lent. The juojer attitude of the (ioveinment, he 
said, would have been to conduct an imj artial and com]>lehensi^c inquiry into the whole 
land system of this Presidency and correct abuses where they existed. Next day, 
the 25th. January, Mr. T. T. Krishnamachaii critieising the recommendations observed*: 
‘‘lire material collected is most ^aluable as a basis lor fuither enquiiy ; but the re¬ 
commendations, informed as they have been by a narrow concei>tion of tlie Committee's 
dutv, are ho])ele8sly inadequate, and while they destroy the /.emindar, bring no relief 
to tile worker and benefit a class wdiich has less title to protection than the Zemindars 
themselves.” Mr. Po//am si oke supporting Mr. Kala Venkat Kao's amendment 
and contended that there was definite historical evidence to establish that the ryot 
was the ownier of the soil. Mr. Basheer Ahmed Sayeed suggested that theie should be 
an investigation of the question by a proper tribunal. Mr. O. Krishna Rao and Mr. 
iSajoi/taris/tt i?t;dc/tar spoke questioning the findings of the Committee. 3110 evidence, 
Mr. Krishna Rao contcnde<l, had not been properly weighed by the committee. Mr. 
Appadurai Pillai, criticising the Committee’s recommendations, urged that the vario¬ 
us regulations, enactments and instructions should be collec tively viewed. If viewed 
in parts they would not, he said, ]m*sent a definite picture. Mr. Malang Ahmed Batcha 
expressed the view that there could be no doubt that ownershi]) of the soil vested in 
the ryot. Speaking on the next day, the 26th. January, the hon. Mr. C. Rajagopalacha- 
riar^ Prime Minister, contended that the zamindar was neither absolute owmer nor 
eo-owner with the ryot of the land and was merely holder of an ofiice under the Btate 
collecting revenue from jiartieular areas, for which he was paid very liberal commis¬ 
sion under the Settlement of 1802. No question of compensating the zamindar, the 
Premier maintained, arose. Where a whole system had gone wrong, no State could 
afford to pay compensation for putting an end to that system. Zamindars might ask 
for “compassionate grants or iiensions” but certainly no compensation could be allowed. 
Aa for forests, what w as intended by the Committee, the Premier said, was to sec ure 
better management of these ‘‘public utilities.” Tlie Premier appealed to the House to 
accept the report whose two cardinal points were that ownership of the land 
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was in the pattadar and that tlie zamindar’s “usurpation” of tLe State’s 
riM;ht in respect of enhaneen[ient of revenue siiould be put an end to. 

day, the ‘i71h. January, the amendments of Messrs. Baaheer Ahmed Sayeed and 
Mahbooh Ali Baig were decmeil to have been withdrawn, ns the members were 
ai)8cnt from the House at the time of voting. The amendment of Mr. Sapthariahi 
Rrddiar was not pressed. Mr. G. Krishna Rao's amendment suggesting a reference 
of the Report to a representative Committee presided over by a Judge of the High 
Court, was rejectal without a division. The House accepted the Revenue Minister''s 
motion that the report of the Committee be taken into consideration with the amend¬ 
ment of Mr. Kala Venkat Rao^ commending to the Government ''to bring in legis¬ 
lation at an early date on the general lines of the majority rer-ommendations of 
the committee.” The Premier spoke supplementing his sjieech of the p.revious day. 
The hon. Mr. Prakasam replied to the debate and spoke at length, alter which the 
discussion terminated, and the House adjourned sine die. 

Budget Session—Madras—20th. February to 13th. May 1939 

Financial 8tatement for 1939—40 

9he Budget session of the Assembly commenced on the 20lh. February, 1939. Mr. 
C. Rajagopalachariar, ITemier presented the Budget for 1939-10. 3 be Budgel showwl a 
revenue deficit of Rs. 17,27,(XX). 3iie Premier said that the actual biulfjctary position re- 
veale<l a gap of Rs. 42,39,(XX). The Government proposed to bring in two faxation mea¬ 
sures immeiliately, one for the levy of a tax upon the sale of j etiol and the other u]'on 
the sale of electricity. The Premier pointed out that the rect'ii is under these two 
Bills amounting to ir).]2 lakhs and the enhanced duty on country spiiit (Rb. 
10,C1),(X1)) in non-prohibition districts would reduce the gap to Rs. 17.27. It is 
proposed to cover this deficit of Rs, 17,27,(1)0 by the levy of a vend tax on tobacco, 
a tax on the sale of goods generally and an entertainment tax : and nect ssary Bills for 
the purpose are exjiected to be introduced iri the legislature in March after the voting 
on tlie Budget is over. Revenue in 1939-10 is estimated at Rs. Allow- 

an(*e has })ecn made for the extension of prohibition to the North Arcot district 
from Octo])er 1, 1939. ITohibition will then be in force in four distiicts, covering 
about one-fifth of the area of the luovincc, the total amount of annual revenue 
foregone being about Rs. 05 lakhs. 

Ex})enditure on Revenue account is estimtiled at Rs. 10,10,72,000. It includes 
provision for new expenditure, involving an annual cost of al)out Oil lakhs and 
non-rec*urring expenditure of about Rs. Oil lakhs ultimately. 3he provision 
made next year under both heads together is about Rs. 9^ lakhs. Oh]ilaI exp-enditure 
in ]939-d() is estimated at Rs. 91,34,X0 of wdiich Rs. 05,73,()('0 represents remunera¬ 
tive exi)enditure. Long-term loans to agriculturists, local Ijodies and others are esti¬ 
mated at Rs. 1,44,49,C1X), which includes Rs. 75 lakhs for the lelief of agricultural 
indebtedness. In addition, another provision of Rs. 75 lakhs has been made for 
short-term loans to the Central Land Mortgage Bank. Against the anticipated remu¬ 
nerative cai)ital expenditure and long-term loans, amounting to l\s. 2,12,22,(XXl the 
Budget provides for a net borrowing of Rs. irx) lakhs next year, the balance being 
expected to be found from the other resources of the Govcrjiment. The Budget 
contemjdates also the issue and discharge, w'ithin the year, of Treasury Bills to a 
total 01 Rs. five crores next year. 

The closing cash balance at the end of the year is estimated at Rs. 43,77,(XX), 
taking; into account the revenue deficit Rs. 17,27,(X)0, but excluding the value of 
securities in the Famine Relief Fund and the reserve funds of electric systems. 
When the vend tax on tobacco, the tax on sales of goods and the entertainments 
tax are approved by the legislature, and the revenue deficit is covered, the closing 
cash balance will be increased automatically by the amount realized from these 
taxes, which is estimated at Rs. 20 lakhs in 1939-40. Assuming tliat they are 
levied from October 1939, the Famine Relief Fund and the reserve fund of 
elecdric systems are expected to have to tlieir credit, in cash and securities Rs 
61,31,000 and Rs. 25,78,000 respectively, on March 31, 1939. The capital liabilities 
and assets of the province on March 31, 1940 are estimated at about Rs 191 crores 
andRs. 32 crores, respectively, the corresponding figures on March 31, 1940 being Rs. 
205 crores and Rs. 33j crores respectively. The revenue account for l937-v38 clos^* 
with a surplus of Rs. 17,66,000 against Rs. 2,69,000 anticipated in the revised 
estimate. As a result of this, and short expenditure outside the re\'enue account 
the year closed witl) a cash balance of Rs. 1,36,87,000 against Rs. 1,09,88 000 
anticipated in the revised estimate. The-expenditure during the year on projects 
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for which a loan of Rs. 1,64,03,000, was raised in August 1937 was Rs. 1,65,34,000. 
The Revenue Account (revised estimate for 1938-39), is expected to close with a 
surplus of Rs. Rs. 2,43,000, against Rs. 12,000 antici]^atea in the Budget, not- 
wittislanding the fact that, owing to unforeseen calamities like floods cyclone and 
the failure of the monsoon, land revenue, amounting to nearly Rs. half a crore for 
last year has to be remitted. Heavy shortage occur under excise, Stamps and 
Registration. As against these, credit has been taken for the transfer of Rs. 
42,55,000 from the Minor l^orts Fund balances to general revenues in pursuance of 
tlie Act ])as8ed by the Legislature recently. 

Capital expenditure and loans and advances are less than the budgeted figure 
by Rs. 5,22,000 wdiich is partly due to the discontinuance of the system of pen¬ 
sions in respect of officers under the rule-making control of the provincial 
Government. Loans granted by the Government direct to api(*ulturist8 for relief 
of indebteilness are much less than the Rs. 50 lakhs provided in the Budget, and 
the saving has been utilised for the grant of short-term accommodation to the 
extent of about Rs. 40 lakhs to the Central Land Mortgage Bank. As against the 
op»en market loan of Rs. 1,51,29,000, raised in September 1938, the total amount 
expected to be disbursed by March 31, 1939, on remunerative exj^enditiire and long¬ 
term loans to local bmlies and others is al)out Rs. 2.2^',9(\0CC>. The total amount 
of Treasury Bills issutnl during the year was Rs. 1,90 lakhs, the whole of which 
will be discharged within the year. The closing cash balance at the end of the }ear 
is estimated at Its. 55,10,(XX). 

Electricity & Petrol Sales Tax Bills 

After the presentation of the Budget, the House referred to ^elect Committees 
the Bills introduced by the Prime Minister for the im} osition of a duty on elec¬ 
tricity and a tax on retail sales of jetrol. The Prime Minister justified the measu¬ 
res and said that they were brought up in ])iirsuan(e of the ] olicy of the Govern¬ 
ment to shift the burden of provincial taxation more and more on those uho could 
afibrd to bear it. Ihe Government, the Prime Minister observed, had taken credit in 
the Budget for the prcx'eeds from these two sources of taxation and must stand or 
fall on the vote of ^e House. 

Canals and Ferries Bill 

The hon. Mr. Yakub Hasan, Minister for Public Works, introilueed a Bill 
further to amend the Canals and Public Ferries Act 1890 for certain purposes and 
move<l that the Bill be taken into consideration at once. The House gave leave to 
the Minister to introduce the Bill. There being no amendment, the Minister movetl 
that tlie Bill be passed into Law'. The motion was accepted and the Bill w'as passed, 
GiiNERAL Discussion of Budget 

22nd. FEBRUARY to 24tli. FEBRUARY The general discussion of the Budget 
eommence<l on the 22nd. February and concluded on the 24th. Among the important 
Ijoints stressed in the course of the discussion by the members were the need for 
reducing the burden of taxation, the develojiment of agriculture by educating the 
ryots as to the improved methods of cultivation, the introduction of tax on agri¬ 
cultural incomes and greater encouragement to Indian system of Medicine. Next 
day, the 28rd. February, among the various points urged by the members were tlie 
need for reducing interest charges by raising fresh loans at cheaper rates, the Tunga- 
badhra project, and the allotment of a larger amount for scholarshij^B for Harijans. 
The hon. Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar gave a detailed reply to the various criticisms, on 
the concluding day of the debate, the 24th. Feb. He specially dealt with the Govern¬ 
ment’s borrowing policy and j'ointed out that their remunerative works showed a 
profit. Referring to the opposition to the study of Hindustani, the Premier regret¬ 
ted that the agitation had developed into a regular propaganda for promoting class 
hatr^, which was not good for anybody. Study of Hindustani was necessary in 
the interests of the i>eople and he felt that the future gcneiation would not find 
fault with him. 

Electricity & Petrol Sales Tax Bills (contd.) 

25th. FEBRUARY The Electricity Duty Bill and the Motor Spirit Taxation 
Bill were passed to-day, with a few minor amendments, after a detailed discussion 
of clauses lasting over four hours. Objection w'as raised to brining in high speed 
Diesel and crucle oil within the scope of the Motor Spirit Bill in the Select 
Committee stage. Elaborate arguments wa*e addressed by the Opposition ^at 
the inclusion oi this commodity for taxation by the Select Committee could not 
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be permittctl on coiiBtitutional grounds, as it went beyond the seopc of the Bill 
as first introduced in the House. The Prime Minister contendecl that the taxation 
of crude oil was compreJiended in the original Bill, as it was a form of motor 
spirit like petrol and came rightly within the definition of motor S}>irit. Even¬ 
tually, the Speaker ruled out the objection, declaring that “though in defining 
the term ‘motor spirit’ the old Bill referred to a commodity ordiiiarily us(h1 as 
motive power for motor vehicles, yet the tax was not on sales of motor spirit used 
or sold for pur]>ose8 of motor vehicles but on all sales of motor si)irit used or 
sold, whatever the purprse.” Amendments moved by the Opposition with a view 
to excluding Diesel ami crude oil’ from taxation and to reducing the rate of tax 
on petrol to one anna a gallon, were rejected. Commending the Bill to the House 
for third reading, the Prime Minister exj)r('ssed the hop.e that ‘‘as a result of 
tills taxation, we will not lie in want of resources to do service to the petiple”. 
He sought the blessing of the members ‘not only for the final ]iassage of the 
Bill but also in the enfon'ement thereof.’’ The House at this stage adjourned 
to mext again on the 15th. March. 

Voting on BumocT Demands 

15th. to 30th. MARCH ‘.—Voting on Budget demands for grants commenceil on 
the 15th. March and continued for the next twelve days, 'ihe (Jovernment’s huid 
revenue luilicy was criticised by Mr. Appadurui Pillai, by means of a cut motion 
under the Land Revenue demand. Rcj>lying, the Hon. Mr. T. Prakasam said that 
the Government would not take much time to jdace in the shape of a Bill 
definite i»roi>osals for the revision of the land revenue system. The Government, 
Mr, Prakasam informed the House, had fully considercA the sug^'estion for the 
ado]>tion of “a sliding scale of assessment” and it was not lik(‘ly that they 
would adopt that system. The debate lasteil full four hours and after the Revenue 
Minister had replied, Mr. Appadurai Pillai witlidrew itj expressing satisfaction 
at the Minister’s “full and detailed answers.” The grant lor Land Revenue was 
then voted. Next day, the 16th. March, dealing with the Excise demand, the 
discussion on the token ‘cut’, which was eventually not ]>ress(Hl, largely turned tui 
the Prohibition ])()licy of the Government and the resulting loss of income, to 
make U]) which the Ministry had to resort to additional taxation. 'Ihe Prime 
Minister maintained that Prohibition was an admirable success and that it was 
the financial stringency of the Government that stood in the way of adding to 
the list of ‘dry’ districts. He asked the critics to read the rei>orts of the Collectors 
concerned without ‘()})|)Osition bias.’ Referring to the Sales lax Bill, tlie Prime 
Minister vigorously defended it, stating that it was the deliberate intention of 
the Government to make the trader and merchant contribute his share to the 
financing of the Provincial Government; and it was in ])ursuancc of the consi¬ 
dered policy of the ISIinistry to shift the burden of taxation more and more 
from tlie villager to the townsman. “We do not hide our objective and we ur^ 
I)rei)ared to proclaim it from housetops”, declaretl the I’rime Minister. We are 
going to levy the h^ales Tax, in spite of the terrible 0 ])]H>Hition we are faced 
with. We are })repared to become unpO])ular and be turiuHl out of ollice, if it 
comes to that. It is no use doping the iKKjrest and robbing them of their 
money to run the administration. It is no use asking the food jiroducer to pay 
as much as ten to twenty ))er cent of what he laises, and allowing the merch¬ 
ants and traders to refuse to })ay even one jiie out of one rupee.” The 1‘rimc 
Minister’s sjieech w‘as heard with rapt attention. In the result, tlie cut motion 
was withdrawn and the demand for Excise was granted without a division, as 
also the Demand for Htarajis. Next day, the 17th. March, the House voted tlie 
demands for grants under the heads—Forests, Registration and the Motor Vehi¬ 
cles Acts. The Opposition, by means of token ‘cuts,’ raised a discussion on the 
policy pursued by the Government in these departments. The Ministers replied 
m detail to the criticisms ; and in the result, the reduction motions were 
withdrawn and the grants w^crc made in full. On the next day, the 18th. March, 
by a token ‘cut’ motion, Mr. Mahmud Schamnad raised a discussion on the 
irrigation policy of the Government. Member after member from the Opposition 
benches belonging to the Andhra districts urged the Government to exyi^te the 
Tungabhadra Project and to devote greater attention to minor irrigation works. The 
Minister for Public Works pointed out that the Government were doing evei-ything 
in iiower to push through the Tungahadra Project, “I have not allowed the grass to grow 
under my feet in regard to this subject’’ Mr. Yakub Hassan observed, "If an 
agreement has been reached between Madras and Hyderabad, it has not been 
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done without great difficulty,” he added. Mr. Schamnad did not press his ‘cut’ 
in view of the sympathetic m)eech of the Minister, who replied to all the 
points raised by the members. The House then proceeded to consider the grant 
for General Administration. Sir A. T. Pannirselvam^ who movcfl a token ‘cut’ 
in the Demand, charged the Government with being undemocratic, and “with 
partiality, unfairness to and ungentlemanly treatment of their political opponents”. 
He referred in particular to the Government attitude towards Mr. E. V. Ramas- 
wami Naicker. Sir A. T. Pannirselvam’s atta*k on the Ministry occasioned 
frequent interruptions and ixiints of order from the Treasury Bench. The Spea¬ 
ker himself intervened more than once ; and at one stage he declared that it was 
hardly consistent with the dignity of the House to hurl allegations at the 
Ministers in an offensive manner, exceeding all parliamentary limits. The 
House had not concluded the discussion when it adjourned to meet again on 
Monday, the 20th. March, when after over four hours* debate, it voted the grant for 
Ministers and General Administration. In a lengthy re})ly, lasting ninety minutes, 
the Prime Minister answered the criticisms of the Opposition seriatim. There was 
nothing wrong, the I’rime Minister maintained in the ^linistry owing allegiance to 
an outside authority like the Congress High Command. “It is on the Congress 
label that we were elechd, and the electorate is entitled to ex}>ect us to fulfil the 
policies and programnu*s laid down by the Congress High Command.” The Prime 
Minister observed that he was only sorry that the Op])osition, instead of being 

thankful for the existence of an outside authority like the Congress High Commancf, 

to keep up the ]uirity of Party Government, had made a grievance of it. “This 
Province will be lucky”, he empliasisctl, ‘‘so long as it cotitinues to be governed by 
a I’arty which will have the high ideals and princii>le8 with which our Party has at 
present to act. I claim that w'C have been acting as justly as it is i>os8ible for a 
Party Government to do. I do not think that we have afiything to })c sorry for and 
anything to make a confession about.” Adverting to the Oi)i)osition’s attacks of 
partiality and unfairness on the }>art of the Ministry in the treatment of i)olitical 
opponents, the Prime Minister drew’ ))ointed attention to the “scurrilous writings and 
speeches” against them. ‘We are exhibiting an amount of patience, which should be 
a wonderment to the world”, the Prime Minister said. “We do not want to run a 
battle w’ith our o]n>onents. We want to get large objects attained,” the Prime 
Minister added, “in striving to attain them, we have acquiied an amount of 

patience which can stand all the scurrility indulged against us.” The Prime 

Minister claimcHl there w'as hardly any repression of the Opjiosition agitation. But, 
he said, when ojmosition to Government had devcloi)c'd into acti\ities cahuilatetl to 
rouse communal hatred and make orderly government and national progress im- 
]>ossiblc, the Government had necessarily to follow’ their ]uesent policy. Merc 

expression of political o})inion as such, he pointed out, was never penalised nor w'as 
there any invidious treatment of man and man, the only distinction made being 
between “nuisance” and “expression of jiolith’al opinion”. The communal erv, the 
Prime Minister was disjiosed to think, was rather over-done. “We will land our¬ 
selves in utter ho)>elcss retrogression if w’c allow it to become the daily 
fare in the legislature” he declared, t^ir A. T. Pannirselvam’s attacks on 
ret^ent ajqKiiutments to Selec-tion Posts, the Prime Minister characterised as 
thoroughly unfair and unhealthy, and jiositivcly harmful, “If such dangerous 

mischief” was persisted in, it w’ould lead the country backwanls and 

make them less tit for Self-Government”, he said. The Prime Minister 
coiiclude<l by defending the Minister’s rcc*ent threat of resignation on 

an extra-Provmcial issue, following Gandhiji's fast. It w'as not out of mere fun, he 
said, that they w’anterl to resign ; but because it would not be possible for them’ to 
function if the crisis w’as not solved in a particular manner. It was certainly not to 
trouble the OpiKisition to take over our position, he humorously added. The ‘cut” 
motion w'as pressed by Hir A. T. Pannirselvam and rejected by the House without 
a division The grant was made in entirety. The deimnid for Ijegislative Bodies 
was next discussed and passed. The token ‘cut,” by which a discussion was rais^ 
as to the privileges of the House, was in the end withdrawn. Next day, the 2l8t. 
March, Budget grants for District Administration, Jails, Administration of Justice, 
and Police, were voted. The demand for District Administration was disposed of in 
less than half an hour, the speaking being confined to the mover of the token ‘cut’ 
and the Revenue Minister. Ihactically the whole of Mr. Prakaaam's reply was 
devoted to the examination of the Op^ition plea for more and more commiuial 
representation in the Semces. Mr. Prakasam deprecated the ceaseless talking of 
eommunal claims; and, quoting the example of Great Britain, he said t^t no 
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Len^islatiive could claim to be demoeratic, if the attention of the Opposition cetitred 
round jobs and a]n)ointmoiits and was not directed to the general good of the 
}X)ople at large. Tlic discussion on the grant for Judiciary served to elicit an im- 
jx)rtant statement from the Prime Minister on the question of the separation of 
Executive from Judicial functions. The Prime Minister did not appear opposed to 
the y)rinciv)le underlying the demand for reform. He contented himself with stating 
that the time was not opportune for an experiment of the kind straightaway. It 
would now prove a costly luxury and law’s delay—associated with civil courts — 
might be increased to “scandalous” proportions if these courts were to dispense 
justice in criminal cases also. While maintaining that nothing had been done by 
the Government which justified a change in the existing system, the Premier i)ointcd 
out there was little chance of a lair trial being given to the suggested reform at the 
present time when they were faced with frothy political issues. “All sorts of 
motives”, he said, “would be attributed to us and our failures would become targets 
of attacks.” He therefore, j^leaded that they should wait till they could take on the 
work of overhauling the system as a whole. Referring to the complaint of the 
absence of Muslim representation on the High Court Bench, the Prime Minister 
declared in emphatic terms “that this (Tovernment had nothing whatsoever to do 
with the appointment of High Court Judges and had no right of recommendation 
or even consultation.” The Jails demand occasioiietl a licated debate on the treat¬ 
ment of anti-Hindi prisoners. Both the Minister for Latv and the Prime MinisUir 
gave the assurance that prisoners, whatever their \)olitics, (*ould always expeeJ- fair 
and humane treatment at the hands of the present Government. Speaking on 
the Police demand, the Prime Minister referred to “the ])lenty of good and 
useful work”, which the C. 1. 1), had now to do, and jnstilied the need for the 
retention of the Presidency Polk-e Reserves, untill the Government were 
in a position to “discover a different technique” to init down violence, 
without resorting to eoiinter-violcnc.c on the })art of the Poli<*.c. 
Next (lay, tlie 23rd. March, tlie Assembly voted the Budget grant for Electricity. On a 
discussion raised by the Opposition on a token ‘cut’, the Minister for Public Works 
made a declaration of policy in regard to development of cle -tricity in the province in 
the future. All generation of electric energy, thermal or hydro, Mr. Yakuh Hasan 
announced, is henceforth to be undertaken dcf»artmcntally, no licence.s being issued by 
the Government in this regard to ]>rivate concerns. Even the distribution of siiyinly, 
the Minister stated, would be done by the Government themselves as far as ])ossiblc, 
with a view primarily to avoid complaints from the public of ncgle..*t of rural areas, 
'^rhe Minister made it clear that it was wholly imyiracticablc Id bring yx^wer from 
Mettur to Madras, the energy generated by this system being too inadc(iuatc to meet 
the demands even from the neighbouring districts. Madras, he i>ointe(l out, would 
have to depend for a very long time on a thermal system ; in any case the present 
arrangement by which the Madras Electric Buyqjly Oorj(oration siiyijdicd poAver to 
the City and the suburbs, could not be disturbeiJ until afler seven years when the 
period of licence granted to them would expire. Moving the Demand for Education, 
the hon. Mr. Varkey indicated the lines of reform con tern] dated by the Government 
in the educational sphere. In particular, he referred to the yiroposed extension 
of the study of Hindustani in a hundred more secondary schools, “emboldened 
by the success that had attended the (xovernmeiiPs efforts during the current 
year.” A debate followed but it did not arouse much interest due to the lan¬ 
guage difficulty which the House was frequently faced with. Emrouraged by the 
Speaker, several back-benchers on the ministerialist as well as the Opposition side 
spoke in their respective mother-tongue. A few who preferred to syicak in English, 
were persuaded by the Syieaker to give, for the benefit of non-English knowing mem¬ 
bers, the substance of their syieec^hes, in Hindustani, Tclugu or Tamil, as the case 
might be. On one or two members showing signs of embarrassment at his repeated 
requests for speeches in the member’s own mother-tongue, the Hpeaker made a state¬ 
ment. The language problem, he observed, cannot be solved unless the Legislature is 
uni-lingual. But the best way of getting the proceedings generally undei’stood in the 
House, is for the members and Ministers to give the substance of their English speeches 
in the Indian language in which they were most conversant. Next day, the 24tli. March, 
various aspects of the jxilicy pursued by the Government in the department were 
gone into in detail by the members of the (^iposition. A few Ministerialists also 
participated in the debate. Speaking as Minister in charge of Finance, the Prime 
Minister, the hon. Mr. C, Bajagopalackari pointed out that every effort was being 
made to obtain full value for the money spent by way of grants. It was a matter 
for regret that grafts had become a source of disputation between managers and tea* 
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chers who seemed to be more interested in money than in the education of children. 
“We must p:efc out of this rut”, he urged. The hon. Mr. C. J. Varkey, the Education 
Minister, followed with a lengthy speech on Muslim education. Everything possible, 
he daimed, was being done for the educational uplift of this community. The 
Minister spoke also ai)f)iit the Wardha Scheme of education and the compulsory 
study of Hindustani in secondary schools and defended the Government’s policy in 
this rcspe(^t. Over an hour was taken up in the discussion of a point of order aris¬ 
ing from the speaker’s insistence on the members addressing the House in English, 
giving the substance of their remarks in one or other of the Indian languages they were 
conversant with, for the benefit of the non-English knowing members. The Bpeaker 
wound U]> the debate with an exhaustive stitement of the position arid a ruling that it 
was perfectly projjcr on his part in directing that every member who sf>oke in English 
shouhi, before resuming his seat, accommodate the non-English knowing members by 
speaking for a few minutes in Tamil, Telugu or Hindustani so that the business of a 
multi-lingual House might be carried on with greater efficiency and to the satisfac¬ 
tion of everybody. Next day, the 25th. March, the Budget demands for Medical 
and Public Health were granted. A prolongcxl debate t(K)k place on token'cut' mo¬ 
tions intended to elucidate the policy of the Government in the tw^o departments. 
The Minister i>ut in a vigorous defence of the Government svhemes of reorganisation 
in the Medical and Piiblii! Health administration with particular reference to the 
standardisation of education, the extension of the honorary medical system, the enlar¬ 
gement of the nursing service, and rural health work. Dr. Raj an devoted a great 
deal of attention to answering criticisms of the allege^l antipathy of the Government 
in regard to indigenous systems of medicine and to cx[) 08 ing ‘^thc mischievous attem- 
]>t8 of interested }>ersons to discredit the Government,” “There is no use talking big 
in matters of me<licine ; and patriotism and sentiment should not override common- 
sense and reason”, the Minister observed ; and he assured the House that the Govern¬ 
ment were always jireparod to encourage the advancement of indigenous systems to 
the extent possible. Dr. Hajan’s remarks on the working of the honorary system 
were intended to disi)el the apprehension of critics that the standard of efficiency and 
service in hospitals stoo<l to Buffer by the replacement of paid men by hoiiorarics. 
The Minister emphatically rejuidiatecl the accus.ation made oy one or two members 
in this resT^ct, and maintained that apix)intees to honorary posts were all men of 
high qualifications and approved merit and that no considerations of caste, creed or 
colour ever weighed with the Government in making the selections. The ‘cut’ motions 
were readily Avithdrawm by the respective movers and tlie grants asked for were made 
in full. "J'hc House then adjoiirned till Monday, the 27th. March, w’heu it granted 
the demands under the heads Agriculture, Veterinary and Co-operative. Hv)eakiug on 
the Co-o}H'rative demand, the hon. Mr. V. V, Girt claimed that the Co-operative 
movement had now turned the corner and he felt confident that with the continued 
8npi>ort of non-officials, it would grow from strength to strength. The Veterinary 
demand w^as passed in a trice, no member rising to move a ‘cut’ The Bevenite Minis¬ 
ter announced, during the discussion on Huj)pleraciitary grants, the Government’s in¬ 
tention to appoint a Committee to go into the question of the Malabar Laud Tenure. 
Next day, the 28th. March, a deedaration of the Government’s attitude towards stay-in- 
strikes was made by the Prime Minister during the debate on Industrial and Lanour 
Policy. Btay-in strikes, the Prime Minister observed, virtually constituted forcible 
occupation of premises and forcible }>osse88ion of machinery. Buch methods, in his 
view, were a mockery of non-violence and contrary to the spirit of collective bargai¬ 
ning. Stay-in-strikes were nothing short of civil disobedience of Government orders 
and it'could not, in the least, be i)erraitted. Btanding at the gates of the premises 
so as to prevent ingress and egress, lying across the drive and otherwise blocking 
the way, were in no sense }>cacefiil picketing, the Prime Minister urged. “And so 
long as" Labour leaders cannot guarantee peaceful picketing”, he declared, “I do not 
hesitate to say tlie Police are bound to be sent there to preserve law and order. It 
is difficult for me to submit to a iKilicy which will involve physical violence of any 
kind,” The Prime Minister added: “So long as we have the system by which 
Capitol and I^ilxmr both play their part in production, it is absolutely essential for 
us to secure trust and confidence on both sides and deal justly and fairly with each 
other.” A note of warning to the Labour leaders was uttered by the Prime 
Minister in closing : “If, before we are able to introduce and establish a new order in 
our country, we proceed in the manner in which we have been proceeding, which leads 
altogether to want of confidence on the part of Capital, what will happen is greater 
and greater unemployment in our country. I will he sonpr to see the mills closing 
down ios want of trust rither in the Government or in Labour.” He appealed for 

U 
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co-operation and courage on the part of Tjabour leaders to stand for what they felt 
to be right, even if it should displease their following for the moment. The 
Minister for In iustries and Labour^ who followed, also condemned stay-in strikes 
in unequivocal terms. Even us a Labour leader for over two decades, who 
himself conducted several strikes, Mr. Giri saitl that his advice to Labour had always 
been to avoid such undesirable methods. While the workers had always the right 
to strike as a last resort, a recourse to coercive ])ro-esses would weaken the cause 
of Tiubour and definitely put them in wrong. Tiic ‘cut’ motion was witlulrawn and 
the. demand for Industries was granted. The other demands under the heads 
Fisheries, Miscellaneous Departments and Civil Works were dis-nssed in detail 
and carried without a ‘cut,’ Next day, the 30th. March, with the voting on 
the Famine Grant, which was reserved for the last, the discussion of tlie 
Budget for 19;k)-t0 concluded. As many as fourteen m('rn!)crs spoke on the 
famine conditions ])revailing in several districts and pressed the need for 
preventive measures. The Revenue Minister recounted the elforts made by his 
l)e]iartment to relieve the distress in the atf--ted areas. “We cannot pretend,” 
he observeil, ‘ to have given adequate relief to all the suflcrers ; b it ^ve can say with 
confidence that all that is humanly possible has been donli.” The Famine Gommittee’s 
Re])ort was under the scrutiny of the (Tovau'ument, Mr. Prnkusoni informed the 
House. The Gornmittee, he said, had made valuable recommendations and if and 
when they were given ctfeet to the Geded Districts would be turned into a luxuriant 
garden making for the prosperity of a long-suffering people. Mr. I’rakasam announced 
that the Tungabadra combined irrigation and ]tower Troje.-t and the i’('nnar-Kumu- 
davalii Kcherne were to be taken on hand without fnrtlier dclav. ‘‘Wlien these, 
among others, are comjdeted, I have not the slighti'st doubi,” .^fr. Frakasam said, 
“about the e<‘onomi<* well-being of the areas now fa-ed with recurring famim'.” 
I’inally. Mr. Ih’akasam referred to the recent.experiments in Ihe<*lro-cul!nre and claimed 
for it a great future in the field of animal health ami agricullur.il ]>ro(luclion. 
Voting on Budget grants at this stage eoneluded and the ilouse adjourned. 

The ToRAct’o Taxation Bile 

3l8t. MARCH:—The Tohaeeo Taxation of Sales and Licensing Bill was 
r(*fciTcd to a Select Gornmitt.ee on the motion of the Frime Minister to¬ 
day. Most of the members of the Opjiosition directed llieir main attack on 
the mono])o]y vend wldcli, in their view, would adversely utfect the ])ro<lucer. 
At least for the sake of ‘ not killing the gmiso tliat laid golden eggs”, the 
Prime Minister gave the assurance thst he was “porsuadulile to a(‘ce])t proposals” 
in the Gommittec stage for changes, if ne.-essary Tlie Frime Minister eliaraeterised 
the Opposition fears in this respeer, as highly exaggeralixl and maintained that tlie 
evil cfliects of the monojoly vend would bo re<liieed Ion minimum liy the ()}»eration 
of the principle of competition. He expressed his gra'ilicalion Unit the Bill was 
blessed ny such an iin]>ortant member of the Op])osition as Mr. Appadurai Ptllai, 

Entertainments Taxation Bile 

The Assembly next ])a8stHl the Entertainments Bill as it had emerged from the 
select committee. The Bill provides for the levy of, a tux on amusements and other 
entertainments the rejieal of the Madras Local Authorities Ihitertainmeut Act. 1920, 
and payment of compensation to local authorities, now levying a tax under that 
Act. The amount of tax to be levied ranges from three ])ies to Rs. 2/-, tlirce pies 
on all payments for admission of not more than two annas, and Ivs. 2 on all 
payments of Rs. 10 or more. An opposition amendment that there should be no 
tax on payments of two annas or less was negatived. 

The SALE.S Tax Biel 

Moving next the reference of the Bales Tax Bill to a Belcct- (kimmitte, the 
Prime Minister spoke for about forty minutes in defence of ‘‘an unpopular measure.” 
He claimed that many of the Opposition groups, in acce]>ting the Frohibition 
Policy of the Government, had already given their implied sanction to the Minis¬ 
try for finding money to make up the loss in excise income. Situated as the 
Government were at present, with limited sources from which to tap the necessary 
funds the Prime Minister declared that it became impossible for them to discover 
any tax ae paving, elastic and satisfactory, as proposed to be levied. In view of 
all that they had done “before undertaking this unpleasant task”, it was idle to 
think, said the Prime Minister, of ftny ether form of taxation, and those affect^ 
had no alternative but to put up with what little inconvenience and disturbance 
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that midit be caiiBed to the existing order. ‘Tf we are to give this up, it will 
pT-actically mean that we have to give up the whole game,” the Prime Minister 
added. Having fixed the ‘solid foundation” on which the Bill stood, the l^rime 
Minister i)oiiited out that it was up to the Helect Committee to subject the provi¬ 
sions to a thorough examination and modify them to the extent possible. Mr. 
Abdul Hamced Khan's dilatory motion to circulate the Bill for elicting public 
opinion was rejected. The 1‘rime Minister’s main i)roposition to refer the Bill to 
a Select Committee was under discussion when the House adjourned till the next 
day, the 1st. April, when the Bill was referred to a select committee. Mr. W. K, 
M Langley, lender of the Euro]'ean Group, opposing the motion, characterized the 
Bill as the most unpoi)ular measure of taxation ever introduced in the Madras 
Assembly or elsewhere in India. He declared that the measure was going to mean 
a tremendously heavy imposition for which he could find no justification. The 
House then adjourned till Monday, the 3rd. April, when it disposed of four 
Government Bills. They were the //oca/ Boards and District Municipalities Arnend- 
me.nt Bill, the Borstal Schools Amendment Bill, the Maternity Benefits Amend¬ 
ment Bill and the Tirumalai-Tirupathi Devasthanams Amendment Bill. 
Tlie House then adjourned to meet again on the 24th. instant. 

The Toiurco Taxation Bill (conio,) 

24th. to 26th. APRIL The Assembly commenced the detailed consideration of the 
Tobacco Tax Bill to-day. 4 he discussion on amendments to clauses was preced¬ 
ed l)y a general debate, lasting over two hours, on the Bill, as it emerged from 
the t^elect Commitlee. The Prime Afimstcr argued in defence of the measure and 
contended that the rates of taxation proposed were not high and such as to 
break the back of the camel. “TobacM-o”, the Prime Minister ol^served, ‘‘was a 
sturdy camel and it will l)e long long before the last straw is raised on its 
strong back.” 4'he Prime Minister addetl that the taxation had been ])roperly 
rated in the Bill, with due regard to the coinage, the poverty of the country and 
the articles concerned. In his view, there was no justification to give any advan¬ 
tage to the tobacco trader. To reduce the rate would mean jnesentation of the 
reduced amount to the dealer. ‘‘For a j>oison of this kind, to which we can 
only extend our toleration," the Prime Minister declared “it was not right 
to give dealers a bounty. The Prime Minister announced that he i)roi>os(Hl 
to bring in an amendment at a later stage to exem]>t retail dealers of unmanu¬ 
factured tol)acco from taxation, in the same manner as wholesale dealers in 
unmanufactured t(d)acco have been exempted. The Ojjposition moved amendments 
to dro]) the turn-over tax on tobacco and to reduce the rates provided for. All 
the amendments were negatived. On the next dav, the 2.5th. April, the House 
pro<*eeded with the third reading of the Bill. On the motion of the Premier, the 
House accepted an amendment that every retail dealer shall ])ay a tax in each 
year on his retail sales of manufacluretl tobacco of Es. 6 if such turnover does 
not exceed Es. 2tX), and Es. 12 if such turnover exceeds Es. 2CK) but does not 
excecnl Es. 4(X). If such turnover excce<is Es. 400 the tax is fixed at three per 
cent on the first Es. KX) of the turnover and ten ]^er cent on the remainder of 
the turnover. All amendments to the Bill having been disposed of, the Premier 
moved that Section 17 of the Assembly Kules be stispended and offuial business 
be transacted on the next day. This was agreed to and, accordingly, the third readinj;- 
of the Bill was taken ui>*on the next day, the 26th. April, when it was passed. 
The hon. Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, the ITemier, hoped that he would get the 
co-o]>eration of all seiitions of the House in administering the measure iu the 
best manner pssible. 

Village Officers Kestoration Bill 

Two mo, e Bills, the Restoration of Village Ofticers (Validation) Bill and the 
Madras Children’s (Amendment) Bill, were passwl. The first named measure 
sought to validate the restoration of village officers who lost their offices for 
association or connexion with political movements. 

Children’s Amendment Bill 

The Children’s (Amendment) Bill gave power to the Chief Inspector of 
Certihod Bchools to order, in urgent cases, the release on licence of a youthful 
offender or child detained in a certified school—a pttwer hitherto vested in the 
managers of the schtx)!. The Government could under the Act, order the transfer 
of a youthful offender or child from one certified school to another. To avoid 
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delay provision had been made in the Bill for delegating their power to the 

Chief Inspector himself. The House then adjourned to meet again on May 8. 

The Bales Tax Bill (contd.) 

8 th. to 13th. MAY ;—The Sales Tax Bill, as reported by the Select Committee was 
taken uj) for discussion to-day. The Prime Minister^ moving that the Bill be 

taken into consideration, defended the provisions and declared that tlie measure 

was not a “rash adventure”. The Bill, the Prime Minister observed, has sufHci- 
ent precedents in western countries ; and quoted tlie exam])lc of “three Domini¬ 
ons of British Commonwealth, twentynine Btates of the IT. 8. A., twelve 

countries of Europe and six republics of South America”, where a general sales 
tax had been resorted to. The Prime Minister contended tliat the incidence of 
the proposed taxation was light enough and concluded by inviting the members 
of tlie Opposition proposing to move amendments, to reinforce their arguments 
with reasons so as to carry conviction to the House. A motion to ])OHt}K)nc the 
consideration of the Bill for six months was movetl by Mr. P. Khalifullah Saheb and 
was supported by Mr. IV, K, M. Langley protesting against the ‘‘tremendous haste” in 
pushing through without enquiry a Bill, which might turn to be an engine of oppression. 
Next day, the 9th. May, the House by IIG votes to .‘Id, rejected tl»e 0}>]K)Bitioii motion 
to postjxme the consideration of the Bill for a period of six months. “After hearing 
all that had been stated by the Oiqiosition”, the Prime Minister stated, in rcjlying to 
the debate, “1 cannot refrain from saying that I am more and more cojivin(‘ed that it 
is just the tax that one can jossibly conceive of for this poor countrv.” He a<l<led 
that it was a just tax also. The Prime Minister’s motion for the consideration of the 
Bill was carried by the same majority and the House then proci'cded with the dis¬ 
cussion of the clauses of the Bill. Wlien the definition of tlie term “dealer” was 
taken up, a point of order was raised by Kumararaja AT. A. Mnfhia ChHtiar that the 
House was not competent to make a provision covering “buying” under ‘ sale”. The 
fi'pcaAcr over-ruled the objection holding that the ])rovisions of the Biil “which relate 
to the levy of the tax from the buyer are not ultra vires”. Tlie discussion was adjour¬ 
ned tUl the 11th. May when, by lltj votes to 28. the House decided to retain the jirovi- 
sion for the levy of a tax of Ks. five a month on eveiy dealer whose annual turn¬ 
over did not exceed nipecs twenty thousand. The Opposition p-leaded for a substantial 
reduction in the rate ; but the l*rime Minister contended that the scale projKiseil was 
proper ; and that the amendments for reduction w'ere sought to be i>ressed in a s])irit 
of bargaining. “It a general sales tax is to be levied at all,” the Prime Minister 
declared, ‘‘it must be worth while *, and anything less than half a per cent on the 
turn-over exceeding rui>ecs twenty thousaml would not ])rodncc a decent amount.” 
Much of the subsequent discussion turned on the ‘uncompromising attitude of the 
1 rime Minister”, and member after member of the 0]>i)osition criticised it in connec*- 
tion with the amendment of Mr. Abdul Hameed Khan to reduce the rate to one-eighth 
of a per cent. Mr. W. K, M. Langley, who had given notice of an amendment to bring 
down the rate to one-quarter per cent, intimated to the House the decision of the 
European Group not to participate further in the consideration of the measure, having 
regard to the attitude adojitcd by the Prime Minister and the Government towards 
the Opposition arguments. Bince the start of the debate, ]\Ir. Langley regretted to say, 
not only the Premier and the Government generally have showui a complete disregard 
both of the arguments adduced by the speakers themselves but any reply to any 
arguments that has been advanced has been made more by way of assertion tlian 
argument. He complained that the Opjiosition case had been Tueiudged by the Prime 
Minister. Next day, the 12th. May, the Assembly voted, by a majority of 1(.)G to 2Q, 
the retention in the Bill of the rate of one half of one ]ier cent on turnover exceeding 
rptiees twenty thousand. Practii^ally the whole of the day, the House was engaged in 
the discussion of the amendment of Mr. Abdul Hameea Khan to reduce the rate to 
one-eighth of one per cent. Beveral members of the Opposition groups pleaded hard 
with the Prime Minister to agree to a lower rate. The Leader of the Opposition made 
a fervent appeal to the Government not to disregard the strong ]>ublic feeling roused 
against the measure. Having failed to justify it on the ground of emergency of any 
great magnitude, the Prime Minister was, Mr. Muthia Chettiar warned, simply driving 
the people to despair. “If the Premier is prepared to negotiate for a reasonable rate, 
1 am ready and the country is ready”, he submitted. In a speech lasting one full 
hour, the Prime Minister defended the measure and tlie scale of taxation proixised. 
No case, he observed, had been made out by the Opposition that the rate of one-half 
of one per cent was wrong and unreaaonable and that it called for a reduction. Much 
Qf the apprehension voiced by the Opposition as to the possible yield from the proposed 
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taxation, was, in the Premier’s opinion, based on conjectures. Even on a most liberal 
calculation, not more than from a crore to a crore and a half could be exi>ected, he 
said. And kriowing the recurrinK deficit in the finances due to ])rogrcs8ive loss in drink 
revenue, the rate of tax intended to be levied could by no means be considered unreason¬ 
able. The Prime Minister emphasised that they could not do any go<xl to his })rovince 
unless they levied this tax, which apart from bringing them the needed revenue, 
would result in a juster distribution of burden of taxation in the ]»rovince. The 
Pi'ime ^Minister desired the Opposition to believe that this was his carefully considered 
conclusion. He might be wrong, he said, but he could not be charged with ‘obstinacy’ 
or ‘disinclination.’ “If we get more than a crore or a crore and a half”, the Prime 
Minister finally remarked, “seize me by the ton-knot and demand a reduction in the 
rate. Who then can withstand the leanest Further, the Prime Minister addcxl 
that if he made proj/osals for wasting this ill-gotten money, they would he entitled 
to take him down from the throne of thorns and put him in the nroj^cr place. Next 
day, the 13th. May, the Assembly concluded the consideration of tne Pill within two 
hours of the commencement of the jmx'eedings. Members of the ()j)]i(3sition, excei>t 
four belonging to the European bloc, walked out at the very outset, declining to parti¬ 
cipate in the i)roceedinga as a juotest against the “unresi^onsive attitude of the Ctovern- 
ment.” Clause 3, the further consideration of which was hft over from the previous 
night, and the subsequent clauses were all ]>assctl without any discussion. The 
Premier sj^oke again at length during the third reading, justifying the measure and tlie 
scale of tax. He expressed the hoi>e that hulk of the a})prc}iension8 felt in business 
circles would soon clear and that they would find that the Pill was not a had one. 
The indirect eftec ts of the measure, he ho]-ed, w’ould be to give a healthy tone to the 
business structure in the luovince. Mr. Hodgson, once again, marked his inotest on 
behalf of the European group, reiterating that there was no justification for tlie 
proposed tax at the luesent time, and that in any case, the Pill in the foun it was 
put through, had beeui badly designed. The motion that ihe Pill be I'ussed 
into law W'as put to the House and carritHl amidst Ministerialist cheeis 
and ap])lauBc from a large body of visitors in the gallery and outside the House. 
The Assembly was then aujournm sine die. 


Proceedings of the Madras Council 

Wioter Session—Madrat—27th. January to 20th. February 1939 

Discussion of Official Bills 

The Winter Session of the Madras Legislative Council commenced at Madras 
on the 27th. Jannary 1939 with the Hon. Hr. U. Rama Ran, the Presidtnt, in the chair. 
At the outset a condolence resolution relating to die untimaly deatli of Mr. 
K. Raman Mejion, the Minister, was passed. The A/adras Adulteration Act {Amend¬ 
ing) Bill and the Bill to Amend the Madras Revenue Recovery Act as inissed by 
the Assembly were considered and passed. Tlie bon. Mr. C. G. Varkey, Minister 
for Education next moved that the Bill for abolition of District Education Councils, as 
passed by the Assembly, be taken into consideration. Objection was taken by Mr. 
N. R. Samiappa Mudaliar to the consideration of tlie Pill on the ground that rules 
relating to notice had not been complied with. The Premier cxi)lain(Hl that the Bill 
was circulated to all members as early as the 22ud instant and that should be 
deemed to satisfy the rule relating to notice. Next day, the 28th. January, the bill 
was adopt^ Dr, T. S. S. Rajan, Minister for Public Health next moved that the Public 
Health Bill, as passed by the Assembly, be taken into consideration. Sir Muhammad 
t/smaw. supporting, said that the Bill supplied a real want and the Health Minister 
deserved their warm congratulations. Mr. D. M, Reid and Dr P. J. Thomas also 
spoke supporting tire measirre. Further discussion was adjourned till Monday tire 
80th. Jannary, when the Bill was passed by the House. 

Estates Land Committee Report 

The Estates Land Act Commitee’s Report was next taken up for discussion. The 
debate was continued till the 8 rd. February, when the House concluded consideration of 
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the Report. The motion of Mr. Jogiah Pantulu reeommendiiip: to the C^overnment 
‘^to brin^ in lejiislation at an early date on the general basia of the majority recom¬ 
mendations*’ was ])asscd. The amendments of Mr J. A. Saldanha and Mr. Narayana- 
swami Naidn were negatived. Winding up his Rp(ic*(di, tlie B&venue Minister 
appealed to the''oiipositionists to revise their views with regard to the Rctx)rt, in 
the light of facts and figures ])lace<l by him before the llonse.” Mr. rrakasam. 
reiterated his contention that zaniindars were not owners of the soil and that 
ownership of the soil was in the ryot Fixity of tenure and lixity of rent he said, 
were the two vital ])oints that had been declared and confirmed nnaer the I’ermanent 
Settlement of 1802. The zamindars, therefore, eonld not enhance rent, nor could 
they claim ownershi]) of land. Mr. ITakasam refuted the allegations that there 
were political motives behind the majority recommendations. He declariHl that 
when the ryots’ rights as enunciated by the Committee ha«l been u})held by the 
Privy Council it was not right for members to suggest that the report smelt 
of Mos(‘ow and Communism. ''I'lic Council then adjourned to meet on the 20th 
instant, when the budget was })resented. 

SurrJ.EMENTAIlY DEMANDS FOR GRANTS 
25th. MARCH :—The next meeting of the Council was held on the 25th. March 
when it discussed the tSu}>plementarY Statement of Demands for further ex))endi- 
ture for 19d8-.19. On a point raised by the Prime Afimster^ the President ruletl 
that discussion should be strictly confined to the items and the subject-matter of 
the various demands and that speeches should not cover the whole field of adminis¬ 
trative activity or policy of the Governmout as oji the intrcHluction of the ])rimary 
budget. T.he Ministers re]>lied to the various points raise<l in the debate, the Prime 
Minister taking the oi)])ortuni(y of answering critics of the action of the Govern¬ 
ment in introducing the study of Hindustani in schools. The Council then adjourneil 
sine die. 


May Session-Madras— 11th. to 19th. May 1939 

Entertainments Tax Biei. 

The May session of the (huncil commenced on the 11th. May. Two Bills, one for 
levying tax on amusements and other entertainments in the province of Madras and 
the other to give ]H)wer to the (iovernment to debar presidiMits and vice-tuvsidents of 
local bodies who had been removed from ollice from standing for rc'-cloclion for a 
certain iicriod as ]'assed by the Assembly, were taken into consiih'iation and passed, 
^ext day, the 12th. May, after question time, tlui C(mncil J'jissihI thre(‘ Bills, 
one to amend the Maternitif Benefit Act, the other to amend Borstal Schools Act 
and the third to amend the Ttrurnalai-Tirupati JJeuasthanams Act. 

The Tomco Taxation Bii.l 

9he Tobacco Taxation Bill, as passed by the Assembly, was then discussi^l. 
The debate was eontinued from day to day till the 15th. May when a number of 
amendments were moved by members of the Opposition to tlie defi nit ions and 
taxation elauses of the Bill Every one of them was opjKJsed by tlie Prime 
Minister and nej-atived by the House. The second M*eading of the Bill oeeuph'd 
nearly three hours. The third reading stood adjourned till the next day, the l«lli. 
May, when after a lengthy debate, in which many members of the Opposition 
participated, the House adopted the Prime minister’s motion that the Bill be 
passed into law. 

The Bill to validate the restoration of village officers and the Children’s Act 
Amemlment Bill, were passed without any changes. Mr. Abdul Wahab Bhukari's 
Mappilla Maniinakkathayam Bill was also jiassed. 

The Sales Tax Bii.l 

17th. to 19th. MAY *. The Sales Tax Bill, as passed by the Assembly came u]i for 
consideration on the 17th. May. An Opposition point of order on the ground that three 
clear days’ notice had not been given to the members, was ruletl out by the 
Piestd^U who held that the requirements of the rules had bmi complied with, as 
the Bill was in the hands of members as early as Sunday. A few dilatory motions 
moved by the Leader of the Opposition and two other members, wore rejected by the 
House, Sir Frank Birley and Sir Mahomed Usman opposing them. The Prime 
Minister defended the Bill and contended that what was sought to be imposed was 
a }uBt tax. He was much more convinced now, he said, than ever before that 
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the tax was a pro|>cr one and was not falmilated to l)e regressive on trade. 
Next day, tlio 18th. MAY, the House, after a further discussion for three hours, 
carried the Prime Minister’s motion to take the lUll into consideration. The House 
then proceeded h) considtir tlie Biil, <dauBe l>y <'lauHe. Members of the Opposi¬ 
tion moved amendments to the <lefinition and the taxation clauses The amend¬ 
ments were opjwsod by the i^reniier and negative<l by the Ifonse. Sir K. V, 
Reddi Naidu, op[K)sing, said that there was countrywide agitation against the Tax. 
He chaiw'teri/.cd it as a “pernicious tax.” The Uevenue Minister. Mr. T. Prakasam 
said that the tax would never atlect tin; poor. Dr. P. J. Thomas said that if 
they wanted to improve the lot of the poor, it was ricvessary that the (iovern- 
ment should have more revenue. In most of the western eountri(‘S and America# 
such a tax was im;)Ose<l an<l it could not be said tlnit trade had been aflected thereby. 
Next day, the 19th May, the thinl reading of the Pill was passed. All Onposi- 
tion am<uidmcnts were either rejected or withdrawn ; ami the Bill dia not 
iiiKlergo any (diange whatever in this House. An hour after the commencement 
of tlie sitting, when tlie (liscussion of the main clauses was over and only a few 
amendments to subsidiary provisions remained to be dis]>osed of, members 
of the Of'position belonging to the Justice and National Democratic groui)8, 
eleven all told, walked out of the House. Both Mr. N. R. Samiappa 
Mudalini\ Lea<ler of the Oj>position, and Sir K. V. Raddi. Leader of 
National Demoerats. declare<l that no useful ])urpose would be served 
by eoiitinuing to take ]»art in the further consideration of the Bill, 
liaving regard to the un'ompromising attitude of the Prime Minister. Sir K. V. 
Beddi added that the Prime Minl.ster h;id failed to show even ordinary Ibirlia- 
mciiitary co'irtesi('s due to thc^ ()])p()sit.iou. As Sir A. V. Rcdh^ along with 
three of his followers, was leaving the House, tie Prime Minister rerpiested 
Sir K. V. Keddi to cxolain his im-mtation regarding the Prime ]Minister’s 
lack of eo.irtesy. Sir K. V. Beddi, Jiot responding, the Prime IMinistcr submitted 
to the House fhat he was not conscious of liaving lieon discourteous to the 
Opposition at all. d'ho President agreed. Sir M'Penned Usman, Sir Frank Birlcy 
and Dr. P. J. Thomas did not join in the wndk-out. They remained in their 
seats and all the three sjioke on the motion for the third reading. Sir Frank 
eoiigral.nlatcd the Premier on his urbanity and uniform courtesy and observed 
that a lesser man tlian he “would have lost his temjier and pcrha})S been ruder 
to UB than wc were to him.” The House then adjourned sine die. 
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Proceedings of the Bombay Assembly 

Budget Session—Bombay—3rd. February to 22nd. April 1939 

Discussion of Offk'ial Bills 

The BiHlrel Si'ssioii of the B()rn});iy liei;i,s]aUvo A.s,s(‘)n))ly eoinDiencod at 
Bombay on the !>rd. Fehrua'/y PKjO ami eoiitinmid for eiiility days till tlie 22nd. 
April. The lion. Mr. G. T^. Miii'lnnkar, Speaker, |)resided. dSvo oflieial Bills, 
one to amend the District Police Act and Iht' other to amend the 

Bombay Wiiiahts and Measures Aet were jiassed. d’he first Bill empoweriMl the 
District Siiperintemh'nt of Police to dele;.oit.e, with the ])revious sanction of th<^ 

(iovernnuMit, any of his ]>owers to an Assistant or Deputy Superintendent, of 
police, 'riie second Ihll was desi;i,ned to make more etl'e‘tive the provision of the 
Weights (ind Afcdsiircs Act Hitherto, if has been found diflicult to sinnire 

a eonvi<*tion umhn- the A<-t It is not always possible to ])rove that uinmthori- 
sed, nnvc'iitied or unstamped wei.difs or measures wen^ actually used or kept for 
us('in trad(\ Accordin;; to the amendiim Bill, it is projtosiMl that in eases where 
any su(*h weight or measure is in ]>ossession of a tradin’ or his employcH*, it 
should be jui'siimed, until the contrary i.s proved, that it was in his i>ossession 
for use for trade. 

The Bombay Tenancy Bili- 

6 th to loth. FEBRUAltY :—The discussion of the Bombay Tenancy Bill was re¬ 
sumed on the (Jth. Fob. l*<io Ddhadtir G K. op|K)S('d the Bill on the ground 

that he was not satistieii with the nei'essily of the Bill. 'I'lii^ state of landlords 
was no wiiit better to-day than that of their timants. d'he Bill would only 
widen the eleavaye in tlie relations between the landlords and tenants and lead 
to elass war. Mr. Karinidikor, opjzosing the Bill, argued that the Bill was 
exi>ro])riatory in character. When the aeipiisition of prescriptive right rcfjnircd 
adverse ])Os^essi()rl for twelve years and more, the conferment of permanency of 
tenure shoidd have a basis of a longer i)eriod than six years. What tenants 
iK'iMled today was reduction of land revenue and harnessing of fallow lands for 
cultivation. Mr. fsmail Ihnihim Chun lrigur felt that the condition imposed on 
the tenants for retaining the right of ])ermanoney was too hard k) be fnlfille<i. 
Instead of restricting tlie a]>plieation of the law to the holdiTs of more than 
.'HI acres of laud, Mr, C'hnndrigar stated, the qualification of the tenant alone 
should have been made the criterion for the a}>plieation of the law. /?uo Bahadur 
H. R, Bholc. pointed out that the benefits acerning to the tenant fell far short of 
the cx]>ectat,ions aroiiscil when the Congress took ofiice. The projtoscd legislation 
would aficct only a very small percentage of the population. He advocated a 
more radical measure on the linos of measures in other Congress Provinces. Mr. 
S. H. Jhabvala opposed the Bill on the ground that it retained too many safegu¬ 
ards in favour of the landlord to be of benefit to the tenants. He desired the 
Congress GovcrnAient to bring to bear on their outlook the spirit in which 
Mahatma Gandhi had replied to Mr." Bamsuy Macdonald in the second Hound 
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Table Conference when he said that every sanad would be scrutinised if the 

Congress came to ]>owcr. Mr. .lhabvala advo(%atcd a more radi<%al measure for 
relieving teniints. Mr. P. W. Wiujk ol»served that the Bill was cahadalcd to 

create dissensions and distinctions in the ranks of both (oiiants and landlords. 

The discussion was admuriuHl till Wednesday next, the Hth. February, when 
Sardar Vinchoarkcr sai(l that the Bill sfui^ht to reduce the status of the iandloid 
to a nominal one. He requested the (lovernment not to rush throuuh the Bill. 
According to him, it was not insecurity of tenure that took away the incentive on 
the i>art of the tenant to imiu'ove his holdin^q hut th(>, uneconomic ]»rices ot)tained 
for his jn-oduce. Sir Chinubftai MadhowhU found in the Bill a socialistic temlency 
which was heinfi; increasiu'dy felt in the Conc:n'ss, as was indicated by the lecent 
Ckuif^ress Presidential election. He. explaiiuHl from his own exnericnci' that the 
relation between landlords and tenants had remained cordial and woidd only be 

disturbed by the juesent Bill. He ot>j)()sed the B>ill in tolo and re(j[U(‘sled the 
(lOvernment to withdraw the Bill. Mr. D. F. Ibirndrit^ opposiim’ tin; Bill, said 
what w'as nceih'd was not a Bill of this nature but indusfiial de\eloj>ment and 
rural reconstruction. While the Bill conij)elle<l the Iandloid to retain the tenant, 
it did not reciprocally compel the tenant to remain on the land. A ^ood many 
atJ;ricultiirists were mi^iatinjj^ to industrial towns, l(‘avin- a^ricnllure. Mr. A'. .S’. 

Ftradia su])]>orted the Bill. He was surprised that in all the criticism levelled 
a)j;ainst the measure, no constructive suji:i 4 es 1 ions Inal been advanced. Spokesmen 
of landlords had condemiUHl the Bill as exiwopriatory, wbil(‘ others had rcjc'cti'd it, 
as afTordinc' very inadc'tiuate benefit to the tenant class. Answeiinu; the various argu¬ 
ments, he iiointed out that the Bill only tried to regulate the relation between 
landlords and tenants. The luiiaiple of the Bill was that the tenant should have 
such an interest in his holdinp: as to create in him an in<(*nti\e for imjirovinj.^ 
the land. Next day, th(‘ tlth. February, Sir A. M. K. iJchlart said that both 
landlords and tenants were oi)]>os(m 1 to the Bill. When tliere was no demand from 
the tenants, he did not understand why the (foveinment sliould, with jireak-neek 
sm^ed, rush throu;:^h a ]»ieee of le}j:,islation which did not e\en touch tlic irine’e of 
tnc tenancy problem, dhe Bill was at bi'st only a palliative imasuK'. Wliih^ his 
I’arty W'us at one with the (km^ri'ss in their desire to ameliotate tlie condition of 
the peasantry, it was definitely opposcxl to the |)nneiple of “expropiiation of ]ui\ale 
iwopcrty, which seined to underlie the Bill.” ^Ir. Jannuidds Mvhta Icit that tl'.c 
Cioveinmcnt were intnxlucinjj: a Bill, which, while it made the landlords | anicky 
about the boficy of exiuopriation, did not ad’ord any real ]>i()teetion to the tenants. 
According to him what the landlords wouhl lose was a mere sentimental ri^dit of 
pro]5crty. (dause Six of the Bill, giving the landlords the right, to terminate 
‘ protcctcnl tenanev” at one year’s notice for agricnltural or non-tigricultuial jaii'i uses, 
in fact, ilefeateu the whole object of the Pull, dhe bon. Mr. Murarji Drsai, 

Kevonuc Minister, in reply, said that tenancy legislation was a ])ressing and 
imminent nei^essity and it was wrong to say that the tenants did not want any 
such measure and only certain '‘agitators” w'anted it. dlu' principle of the Bill 
was the prote^dion of tenants, and though not ]>eifeet. the Bill sought to renK)\c 
the old uiKKiual relations bctwwn landlords and tenants which weie feudal 

in principle and out of date now'. He apj^ealed to landlords to iiiuleistand the 
sjkirit of the Bill so that better and ]>ro|K'r relations might be estahlishetl between 
landlords and the tenants. The tirst reading of the Bill was t assed l)y CU to 
votes and the House adjourned till the next day, the lOtb. February, when the 
Hon. Mr. Morarji Desax movctl for its reference to a Select Committee. 
Mr. C. K, Phadkc (Thana) movctl an amendment that the Bill he circulated 
for two months for the purpose of eliciting juiblic o]uiuon. The iniieiulment was 
defeated. Another nraendment moved by Mr. Jarnnadas Mehta for inclusion of two 

more memlxirs of Uic House in the Bcloct Committee was rejoctetl by the House. 

The original motion was put to the vote and carrietl. 

The Village Panciiayatb Bill 

loth, to 13th. FEBRUARY :—"I hc House took uj) on the 10th. Feb. the second rending 
of the Bombay Village I^anchayats (Amend.) Bill as amended by the heleet Com¬ 
mittee. The Bill sought to amend the Bomliay Village I’auehayats Act of 1938 with 
the oLject of “removing the ditlicultics which retard the development and growth 
of village panchayats and in order to democratisc the constitution of tliese bodies 
with a view to popularising them as far us possible.” The main ehauges proposcnl 
in the bill are; compulsory establishment of panchayats for every loenl area having 
a population of 2,900 or more ; the abolition of the system of nomination and ex- 
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officio members; establishment of villagie benches for every panchayat for the purj:)09e 
of exercising' judicial powers and comnulsory levy of house tax in village areas. The 
debate was continued on the next day, the 11th. February, when an amendment, 
moved by Sir A. M. K, Dehlavi, the Leader of the Opposition, sought to add certain 
provisoes to Clause Three of the Bill, which related to what should be declared to bo 
a ‘‘village” for the purjK^se of constituting a nanchayat. The amendment sought 

that “no area should be declared to be a village without a written application 

by two-thirds of tlie adult population of the area,” and further that no 

areas sliould be declared a vilhige regarding which the Goveiiimcnt had 
already decided that it should not be declared a municipal town. The amend¬ 
ment was strongly op]X)8ed mainly on the ground that it was “undemo¬ 

cratic” in princii^le. When put to the vote, the amendment was lost. Clause 
Four of the Bill was under consideration when the House adjourne<l till Monday, 
the 13th. February, when fifteen membeis of the Muslim League Ihrty led by Sir A. M, 
K. Dehlavi walketl out following the defeat of tlieir amendment. A series of amend¬ 
ments had been tabled to beef ion bix of the Bill w hich provided for reservation of 
seats on the panchayat board for representatives of women, Muslims, Harijans and 
backward tribes. An amendment that the scats reserved for Muslims be filled up 
by separate ele(dorates was nioveil by Khan Bahadur Abdul Haji Hajrat Khau/Tlic 
Minister for Revenue maintained that even though scj>arate eloetorates were not 
provided in the Bill Muslims w’ould not fail to scv-urc a number of seats proportion¬ 
ate to their }X)pulation. He cited the instance of the recent Bombay municipal 
eleidions, where Muslims, who were eighteen i>or cent of the iK)puIation, had secured 
the same ixjrcentage of seats. The amendment, when pressed to a division, was 
defeated by 68 votes against ‘21. Mr. Jhabvala next movcnl an amendment that the 
inovision in the Bill for communal representation be omitteil. He expressinl surprise 
that such a provision should have emanated from the Congress (iovernment. He 
jdeaded that villages should be saved from the rancour of communalisrn. Mr. Parulekar 
moved an amendment to the same section that the Collector shouUl determine the 
number of members constituting the board taking into consideration the i)opulatiou 
of the village and not after consultation with members of the district loc.al boards 
as provided in the Bill. The Minister opi»osed the amendment and said that 
members of local boards beiim in tomh with villages could l)e of more help to 
the Collec'tor in this respect. Besides, he did not tlcsire that the Collector should 
be the sole judge of the matter. The amendment was lost. Two other amendments 
proposing that Indian Christians also should be given reservation of si'aLs on the 
i)anchayat boards and that the word ‘‘Harijan” should be substituteil by “schedule 
castes” were defeated. 

Financial Statement for 1039—40 

14th. FEBRUARY The Financial btatement for the year 1939-10 was presented to¬ 
day by the Hon. Mr. A. B. Latthe, the Finance Minister. An enhancetl fee on 
conveyances in urban areas, which may fetch a revenue of Bs. 2 lakhs, an enhanced 
electricity duty to raise Ks. 13 lakhs in Bombay city and in all probability Ks. 4 
lakhs in other cities, the total being 17 lakhs ; a new urban im movable property 
tax at 10 tier cent on the rateable value of such proi>crty, designed to raise Rs. 118 
lakhs in Bombay and its suburbs and Rs. 19 lakhs in Ahmedabad ; a sales tax to 
be levied at one anna per gallon on the sale of i^trol, which will produce Rs. 10 
lakhs a year, and also a tax on cross w'ord comjjetitions so as to produce about 
Rs. 5 lakhs a year,—these arc the new taxation luoiiosals contained in the Budget. 

Bombay city and suburbs will be deedared a complete j)rohibition area this year, 
surrendering a revenue of Rs. 120 lakhs. Englishmen, Americans and Europeans 
will be permitted to drink under a licence. Mr. Latthe disclosed his intention to 
ask the authorities eoneerned, inter alia, for a reduction in the salaries of all 
^rvices, including those under the control of the Secretary of State. 

As regards the sales tax, the Finance Minister announcal that a sales tax was 
intended to be levied at a later date on mill-made cotton and silk fabrics, artifi¬ 
cial silk yarn and cloth at one sale of the same at a rate not exceeding 6| pijr cent 
ad valorem which is expected to produce about Rs. 25 lakhs in a full year. The 
total yield from all these sources will be Rs. 184 lakhs a year, out of a total of Rs. 
220 laklis which the Government will have to find. The total new expenditure for 
the financial year is loss of Its. 150 lakhs in excise revenue from the next year 
including Rs. 10 lakhs under this head provided in the budget; (B) a new loss of 
Rs. 40 lakhs in land revenue owing to the revision of settlements in accordance with 
the proposed legislation from 1940'41 Qiiwards, including Rs. 10 lakhs being at 
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present spent for price remissions ; (C) a new expenditure of Rs. 45 lakhs, including 
Ks. 10 lakhs provided in the budget, for rural devcloj ment; and (13) an exi-endi- 
ture of about Rs. 15 lakhs on preventive measures on a(*(ount of prohibition. Thus 
the total cost of the ])rogramme would amount to Ls. 250 lakhs. 3'hirty lakhs 
out of this are being found from existing revenue, with the result that Rs. 220 
lakhs of new revenue in the immediate future will have to be found. The new 
taxation proi)osala are cxix'cted to yield Rs. 184 lakhs. The following is a sum¬ 
mary of the jiroposals (the figures arc in thousands) ) : 

Revenue receipts : Rs. 12,55,17. 

Revenue cx])cnditure : Rs. 12,83,03. 

Revenue deficit; Ks. 28.40. 

Debt ho^d rc(;cipts ; Rs. 35,73,55. 

Cai)ital and debt head disbursements : Rs. 1,35,10,08. 

Caintal and debt head surplus : Rs. 02,87. 

Closing cash balance : Rs. 8t),13. 

Closing free balance : Rs. 17,03. 

Mr. Latthe next dealt with the balance of revenue, which the Covernment 

would be required to find. "Ihc total new revenue rcipiio^l being J{s. 220 lakhs and 

new taxation j)ropo8al8 amounting to Rs. 181 lakhs there remains a balance of Rs. 
30 lakhs still to find, which prudence recpiires me now to make iq) our minds 

how to meet it.” The Government, he revealed, have under consideration control 

of forward markets through stricter and more comprelmnsivc legislation. Taxation 
of forward business on the Btock Exchange is expected to yield six lakhs. The 

enhancement of some sections of court fees is exi)ected to yiehl four lakhs and 

widening of the scope of sales tax will meet fiftcxai out of the thirty-six lakhs, 
leaving a balance of twenty-one lakhs to be met. The meeting of this amount would 

depend on the nature of the new land legislation, which is to be brought before the 

House. 

The Village Fanchayats Bill (contd.) 

15th. to 18th. FEBRUARY Discussion on the second reading of the Vdlage 
Fanchayats Bill was resumed on the 15th. February. Die amendment moved by Mr. 
S. y. Parulckar to the etre< t that jower should not be vested in the collet'lor to 
use his discretion in the matter of removing any member of the Fanchayat Board 
from membership except on disipialification being proved, was accepted by the 
Government, and the duty was nuule obligatory on the jiart of the Collector to 
remove the member when he became so disqualifitxl. An amendment which sought 
to add to the powers of the panchayat by entrusting tiie board with the duty of 
maintaining tne birth and death register, Avas ruled out by the Speaker on the 
ground tliat the amendment was beyond the scope of the original intention of the 
section. Much inUu-est was created when Mr. J^arulekar moved an amendment by 
which the funds allowable for entertaining distinguished visitors to the village, 
were sought to be cut drastically. The Minister~inAJbarge of the Bill thought that 
in case provision should at all be made in the Bill for such section it should be 
siitlicient, otherwise he w'as for deleting the section totally. 3'he section was dropped. 
Clause twenty of the Bill which provides that secretaries to panchayats should be 
appointed by the Frovincial Government drew keen opposition from the Opposition 
benches. Mr. Jathnadaa Mehta moved an amendment that the secretary should 
be “ap^pointed by the ]>anchayat which wiW lay down powers, duties, remuneration 
and other conditions of service subject to Uic approval of the Government.” Mr. 
Mehta could not find the nce<^l for the Government to foist an outsider on a self- 
governing body. By nature tlie section w'as undemoiTatic. Sir A. M, K. Dehlavi 
also spoke supjKirting the amendment. The Minister exjdained that the j)rescnt Bill 
sought to confer wide powers on the local i>anchayat boards and there was great 
need for a really able man to assist tlie board. Mr. Parulckar suggested that at least 
the Government could have prohibited a panel out of which the i>anchayat may 
select a secretary. The amendment was pressed to a division and was defeated by 
57 votes to 24. Mr. P, W, Wagh then moved an amendment to the effect that 
the panchayat bench, constituted for tlie trial of civil and criminal cases, should 
not be from the same village, but that five villages should be group>ed for the 
^rpose and a bench of five should be eonstituteti electing one from each village, 
^e motion was lost. The House then adjourned till the 18th. February when it 
divided no fewer than three times in the course of the half-day sitting and only 
one clause was passed. During the discussion on Clause 39, Mr. Janinadas Mehta 
moved that further consideration of the Bill be postponed sine die^ till the Govern- 
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mont furnished dctiiilod and exact information as to the finances of the proposed 
]>anchayat bodi('s. The Minister for Local Self-Government 0 })|) 0 sed the motion and 
said that at this sta^c (lie (Jovernnicnt could not ^ive cxa<*t infonnation on the 
matter because it relaUHl to (he future workiuiz; of these load bodies. He could 
oidy say that in Baroda State there were aliout ]>anchayat8, each with an 

average resource of alxait Bs. 200 only, ami in Mysore (here were over 1,000 
such ])anchaya(s. Tliey were working satisfactorily. Jn Boinliay Brovince he cxi)ecled 
each panchayat to get about Bs. btK). 'i’he members of the Opposition thought (hat 
with such inadequate fumls panchayats would be unable to fumtion. The motion 
was ])resscd to a division and was defeated by bl to 20 votes. An arnendinent 
moved by Mr. Bhole, seeking to adel a ]>roviso to See^tion 9d that (he Brovincial 
Government should contriluile onc-lifth share of ‘thani'’ ri'vcnue raised from the 
village to (he ]>anchaya(s, was held over for eonsiberation as to whether the 
recommendation of tlie (Jovernor was necessary for moving it. 

(Jknf.ual Disc ussion of IhJixiEr 

20 th. to 22nd. FEBRUAKY :- The general discussion of (he B>ud|j(;t commenced 
on the 20th. February and was ojeened by Sir A. M. K. Dehlaei \\\u\ expresscxl his 
and the entire Moslem w'orld’s sympathy with the ideal of BrohibiOon, but it 
did not create an enuTgency for unjust taxation. Brohibiliou was itsc'If in an ex- 
])erimental stape, and in vicuv of the ]»olilical develo) im nls in the country which 
might call iq on the Ministers to lay dow'ii their oilice, (he launcliing of sm*h an 
expensive scheme, involving the (‘urse of many who would have (o be taxed, would 
be very inadvisable. Mr. S. ]). Saldatrala. representing (he Bombay Mill-owners 
Aspcx'iation. thought that the budget jiroposals in elVcct amounted to doing a great 
W'long to efiect a little good. In a city like Bombay with an inlcanational ]>opulation, 
to introduce Brohibiliou at one stroke, was going too lar, and the Goveruim'nt, he 
said, took a grave risk. JleaddrHl that the (axon house oroperty idmost amountc'd 
to an income-tax and the value of ])roi)er(y had already (lejueciaUMl. In tin; wake 
of the recommendations of the Labour impiiry Committee the (ax on textiles was 
a hardshqx and directly (ontraventHl the Finance Ministei’s ])revious assurances. 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta made a searching scrutiny of the taailion ttrojosuls, and 
said that (he greatest objection to (hem w’as the encroachment of the avenues of taxa¬ 
tion 0 ])en to locid bodies. When the local bodies found (heir revenues curtaihxl 
due to the imjiosition of the ten per cent immovable property tax, necessarily th(‘ir 
activities in rcs)>ect of i)rimary education, sanitation and other nation-building 
activith'S were bound to recTive a setback—a <-onting(‘ncy which the Government 
would not desire. Mr. Mehta said that he would rtx-ommend tlu' ai)poinlnu'nt ol a 
committee to explore avt'iiues of raising revenue, without in any way allowing the 
burden to be transferred to jioor }>eoj)le. A sales tax, imposition of death duti(‘s, 
taxing forward transactions and such like were suggested by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
for consideration by the Government. Mr. S. II. Jhabvala w'elcomed the ITohilii- 
tion scheme undertaken, but the Government should, he said, go slow rather than 
starve vital nation-building activities. Next day, the 2l8t. February, Dr. Anibed/car, 
Leader of the Independent Labour Party, declared that it w'as ‘‘on the revenue 
side reckless, and on the ex{)cnditure side senseless.” Was Brohibition, he asketl, such 
an urgent i>roblem us to justify the new taxation jiroposals ? Alcoholism, he (ronti- 
nuerl, was a disease unknown in India. Drink could never be a jiroblem here. It 
af fee ted only ten lakhs of people in the whole of the jwovinec. He asked ; “Should 
you spend Bs 120 lakhs now in curing the souls of the ten lakhs of drunkards, or jiro- 
vide primary education tor your children ?” Mr. C. P. Bramble, Leader of the Euroji- 
ean Grouj) said that it was not the jxiliey of his jiarty to jwomotc drinking to enhance 
the excise revenue, but in the jiresent step taken by the (Jovernment, he could not 
help observing a reckless jiolitical gesture. A typical (/ongress bu(Lct, was how Mr. 
K. F. Nariman described the budget. Prohibition was, he reminded the House, a 
measure on whic.h every party had joined in ajiprobation last year. 
Next day, the 22nd. February, rejuesentatives of Indian Chrisdans and the Anglo- 
Indian community ojiposed the Budget projiosals, esjiecially Prohibition. The former 
questioned the rationale of stojijdng drink, while the latter argued tliat the jjrojiosed 
taxation was unnecessary, unjust and ill-conceived, and that the Government’s policy 
reflected the ‘triumjih of hope over exi^ricncc.” Pointing out as an instance the pace 
of the Madras Ministry as regards iTohibition, it was stated that tlic Govern¬ 
ment. hand, in hand, with the extension of Prohibition, should have fol¬ 
lowed a jxilicy of wise and judiciouB handling of exciati revenue. Mi*s. Faiz 
Tyabji (Muslixu League) said that Muatims stood for acceleration of Prohibition 
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ns quickly as possible, but their 0 ])po 8 itiori was only to the way funds were 
sought to be raised. Dr. Gilder^ Minister for Excise, asscrtwl that when the Mini¬ 
stry promised to introduce com])letc rroliibil ion within three years, they meant what 
thev said. The rcjioris that he had received from the ‘dry” areas on the economic 
ami social benetits derived from the introduction of rrohi))iti()n were very hcjirtcnin).^. 
The Finance Minister had just received a letter from an economist of the Madras 
(Jovernment which said that Trohibition had succeeded best in the urban areas. JIc 
ai)]>caled to the Oiqosition to extend their co-oj)eration in order to make 

rrohibition a comi)Iete success. The Finance Minister, Mr. A. B, Latthc, rei'lying to 
the ()])|)osition criticisms to the bud;ict saiil that he was reminded of the 

story of six blind men trying to describe an elci)hant. lie ixHiucsted that the lU'opo- 
sals be considered as a whole. The discussions held so far would lead one to think 
that the Budget contain(d only taxation pro]>osals. lie would clear the misa})prelien- 
sion that these taxes were likely to be ])assed on to the consumer ultimately. I'lie 

hon. Mr. B. (J. Khar, the ITemier, tlel’ending the budget i)r()])Osals, pointed out that 

des])ite the enormous expenditure involved in rrohibition, the other nation-building 
acti\dies were not hampered at all. On the merits of ITohiliition he had no two oju- 
nions. lie exclaim(.Ml ** 1)0 not tell us of America. The case is ditl\?rent in «ur coun¬ 
try. Prohibition shall succeed and that too now. Pro]icriic<l ]ieople shall pay for it. 
If they ]>ay willingly, we shall be hap]ty. Otherwise, we will take it. 

Tin: Finanok Act Amend. Bill 

24th. FEBRUARY to 1st MARCH :-The Bill to amend the Finance Act of 10.32 
was taken up for consideration on the 24th. Feh. 'I'lie Finance Afnustcr. moving the first 
reading of tiu' Pill, explained its scoj^e. The main feature of the P>ill was, he said, 
provision enabling the Oov('rnment to levy a lax of teii per cent on the letting 
value of hous(‘s and lands in urban areas with a view to iinancing I’rohibition. The 
rate of elcctrii ity duty was also sought to be increased, at the same time ensuring 
that it had not the eiUn-t of increasing tlie burden on the consumers as a class. The 
Bill also rais(‘d the stamp duty on conveyance of immova!)le ]>roi)erty in urban 
an'as. 'fhe first reading of the Bill was passed to-day by 09 votes to 17. 
3he Finance Minister, answx'iing the criticisms advancal against the ]>rovisions of 
the Bill, said that the (lovernment had since decided to reduce the lax ]>roi)OS(‘d on 
urban property to b i>er cent in the c.ase of ]>roperties worth Ps. 2,(KAl or less in 
Bombay. In the case of property in Ahm(‘<labad, tlu! crihuia for the cxemjdiun 
wonhl be lix(Ml later. It was also explained that the Port Trust and municipal 
Imildinjjs wouhl be e\emi)t from the elertricity duty. 'I'he ncAV ]uovision in the 
Bill enabling the (Jovernment to levy a ilufy on persons who generated electricity 
Ollier tlian uiuUu- a licence, was not ap])li<-able to motor vehich's, ships in the har¬ 
bour and such like and the Bill w’ouhl be amended accordingly. The House then 
adjourned till Monday next, the 27tli. February, when Mr. Jatnnadas Mehta, movwl 
an amendim'ut to CUaiise 7 of the Bill. A series of amendments suggesting 
a graded scale of taxation in the place of the 10 per cent flat rate were 
movc^il by the Opposition bem-hes, and all these were consiilered together 
liy the I louse. Sir A. M, K. J>ehlan\ D'ader of the Opposition, movtHi 
for reduction of the ])roposed tax to 1 ])er cent. Mr. S. P. Farnlvkar moved that 
one-room tenements and tenements oci*ui>ied by workers should be taxed only to 9 
per cent and less. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said that when Hie Bombay Muni<*ipal 
Corporation was confronted with the problem of raising large sums for slum clear¬ 
ance, which was an immediate necessity and the property tax was the most fruitful 
source o])en to it, the Provincial (lovernment had with this ])roposal for taxation 
encroached uton their preserves. ^Ir. Mehta gra]>hically descrilx'd the horrors of 
slum life with the resulting injury to the moral, physical and spiritual growTh of 
the race. I'lie slum dweller in Bombay hail tier head oidy 130 cubic feet of sjince 
as against 40U in the slums of London. Due to lack of proi'er housing conditions, 
inhint mortality had remained very high. This “baby killing tax” would only jier- 
petuat<? the jiitiable conditions in slum life. He argued that it was wrong to pursue 
the policy of tu’ohibition to the t>araly8ation of other urgent nation-building activities. 
The Minister for Finance replied that, in the o|»iiiion or the (Tovernmerit, Prohibition 
was the best social service for the ]H)orer classes. In the policy they were pursuing 
the ftovernmerit had public opinion bcliiiid them. As for a graded scale of taxation, 
the (tovernment liad already (Icclared that the rate would be reiluced to 5 ]x;r cent 
ill rcsjicct of properties valued at Rs. 2,000 or less in the city of Bombay. The 
discussion was aaiourned on tlic Ist. March when the House sat till a late hour and 
after the Leader of the Opposition had expressed the protest of the Opposition members, 
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which, said. Iiad boon vc^istcrofl at. almost every step in the passapje of the Bill 
and the Finance Mhiister liad replie<l the House passed the third reading of the 
Bill by 51 votes to 27. The Bill was then passsd. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

28th. FEBUUARY to 28th. MARCH :—Voting on Budget demands for 
grants conimenood on the 28th. February. Mr. Jhahvala, in moving a ‘‘cut” under 
tha head Agriculture, brought to the notice of the (rovernniont the inadecpiacy of 
marketing facilities, lie emphasised that the Htate must have its owJi marketirjg 
establishment. The Minister replied that the Government were alive to this and ha(l 
therefore taken up the matter. A beginning had now been made. Ac(*ording to a 
survey made by some ofliccrs of the Government of India, the agriculturist iwcived 
40 per cent less than what the articles produced by him were ultimately sold for. 
The Government proi>osed the establishment of a Trice Intelligence ^^ervice in 
Bombay and to ajipoint a Marketing OlHcer who would be in touch with marketing 
organisations and 8ui)j)ly information regarding Bombay markets and be a sort of a 
liaison officer between th' marketing organisations and the consumers and traders in 
Bombay and the co-operative and sale and multi-purpose societies in rural areas. He 
would also organise co-operative marketing in Bombay. The motion was defeated. 
Next day, the 1st. March, Mr. Jamnadas Mchta^ on a “cut” motion under the head 
Education, sought to disap}>rovc of the action of the Government in sanctioning 
expenses for the introduction of the Wardha Scheme, without the ])revious sanction 
of the House for the scheme itself. A debate on the merits of Hindi and lliudus- 
bini was sought to be raised by a cut motion by Mr. Alt Bahadur Khan. A series of 
motions standing in the names of the Muslim iiCaguc members were moved to-day 
by Mrs. Taxihji, who plea<lcd for better facilities in the matter of e<lucation for 
Muslim girls. The Premier assured the House that it was his ambitiofi to make 
education available to every1)ody, rcganllcss of communal consi<lerati()ns. I'or he 
thought that the sooner the right ty])c of education was spread all over the country, 
the easier it would be to introduce the reforms ho had at heart. The dillicultics of 
providing denominational religious education to all communities were insurmountable. 
The Government could only see that an attitude of reverence to all religions was 
inculcated in students. Regarding teaching of Urdu, the Tremier said it was the 
liolicy of the (lovcrnraent to teach Hindustani and both Nagari and Urdu scriids. He 
himself was learning Urdu and he was sure that no cpiarrcl would arise on this ques¬ 
tion. On the assurance of the Minister, the cut motions in tliis l)chalf were withdrawn. 
The Wardha Scheme of c<lucation w’as again 8ul)ie<-tcd to a thorough scrutiny on the 
next two days, the 3rd. and 4th. March, when Mr. Jamnadas movwl a cut 

motion. Mr. Mehta exidaincd that the motion was iutonded to disapprove the action 
of the Government in sanctioning expenses for the introduction ot the Wardha 
scheme in the province wdthout the previous consent of the House to the scheme 
itself. He contended that before the Government adoptod a new scheme, it should 
take the public into confidence and allow the House to consider the new projiosals. 
Mr. Mehta, analysing the scheme itself, stated that it was revolutionary in intent 
and effect. Since Mr. (Jaudhi laid down the principles in 1037, the scheme had 
undergone at least five transmigrations in rcsixx^^ of its ideology. There had been 
noticeable all through confusion as to the objo<d,8. The scheme, he declared, was 
not suited to cope with the raiuirements of modern scientifically advanced times. 
Replying, the Premier said, it would take at least HX) years to accomjdish universal 
literacy in India, if the present educational policy were to be continueil. It was not 
the policy of the Government to sera]) the present system outright and introduce 
the Wardha scheme immediately. The pro]X)sal was to ex[)crimcnt in three compact 
areas in dififerent parts of the province. It was quito possible the scheme might 
have to undergo further evolutions. The argument that the Government was now 
springing a surprise on the House was iincliarihible. As early as March 19:18. the 
House had been informed of the intentions of the Government in this behalf. 
The system itself had been before the public for the last two years. Sir A. Dchlavi 
said that the syllabus did not correlate higher education with the course of studies 
in the T>rimary course. Besides, he asked, “whv should the Government insist on 
my child being taught spinning, weaving etc ?” The motion was defeated by 71 
votes to 31 and the demand was votetl for. The House then adjourned to meet 
again on the 14th. March, when some cut motions were moved and the necessity 
for starting more mortgage banks in the Province was stressed by Mr. Pkadke, 
The hon. Mr. A. B. Latthe said that-the Government was not apathetic to the 
ides of starting land moi%age banka* Personally he would like to see that every 
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talnka in the province had its own land mortgage bank. But practical difficulties 
had i)rcvcnted the fruition of the scheme. After starting ten banks, it was found 
that large number of indebted agriculturists, whom the banks were intended to 
help, could not take advantage of the facility, their debts being beyond their 
capacity. Many applications for loans had therefore to be turnea down for in¬ 
sufficiency of security. As a result, a large nortion of the amount set apart for 
relief could not be utilised last year, rrovuicd conditions for starting land mort¬ 
gage banks were found favourable, the Minister assured the House that every taluka 
would have a bank shortly. In view of the assurance given by the Minister, the 
cut motion was withdrawn. Next day, the 15th. March, replying to a cut motion 
to tliscuss the disj'arity in the cadres of the Sergeants and Sub-Insi>cctors, moved 
in his demand under the head ‘^Bolice,” the llon’ble Mr. K. M. Munshi, the Home 
Minister stated that the scale of i)ay and conditions of service of the new cadre 
would be the same as those of the existing Sub-Inspcflors’ cadre and recruitment 
would be confined ordinarily to statutary natives of India. However, Sergeants now 
in service would continue to draw their j>ay and allowance on the existing scale. In 
special cases, ex-ariny men who were not statutory natives of India, might be 
recruited as Sub-rnsj>ectors with certain relaxation of conditions a]^i>lying to age and 
educational qualifications. Mr Munshi also appreciated the ])atnotic sentiments of 
Anglo-Indians, who had expressed their willingness to be classified as Indians. 
Next day, the 16tli, March, the Hcheduled Class members in the House moved two 
“cuts” to imjuwss upon the tiovernment the inadequate re])resentation of Harijans 
in the Police Dcj artment. Mr. K. Munshi replied that whatever the attitude of 
the previous Government had l)een, the present Go^clnment did not recognise 
untouchability. It had been the ])olicy of this Government to secure fair representa¬ 
tion in the services for the ScluHlnkMi Classes, having due regard to standards of 
efficiency. Where, however, a candidate was unfit, the Government wouhl not select 
him for the reason he was a SchedukHl (Uass representative. The cut motions were 
defeated. Next day, the 17th. March, the House resumed the discussion on the 
‘‘cut” motion of Mr. Jamnadas Mchia, which raised a debate on the rei)ort of Distur¬ 
bances Imiuiry Committee. Dr. Arnhedkar, sup])orting the motion, asked the 
Government why the mem])ers of the Council of Action, constituted for the purj^ose 
of carrying on the demonstration on November 7 last, against the Trades Disputes 
Bill, were not ]>rosecuted, if the Government believed the Committee’s report thiit the 
Council was res’ponsible for the occurrences on the day of the strike. If the 
Government were sure that the police resorttnl to firing only to the extent called 
for by the exigencies, why should not the Government })lace the police for trial 
before a court of iustice f The Home Minister, ]\Ir. K. M. Munshi, oi>ix)sed the 
“cut.” He pointed out how the Inquiry Committee was constituted of men of 
unim|>oachable character and how the terms of reference had been widened at the 
suggestion of the House at the time of a])pointin^ tlie Committc'c. The Home 
Minister then read from the report speeches of tlic leader of the strike, which 
went to show that the demonstration was not against the Bill as such. The 
idea was to have “workers’ Ivaj” for one day and the strike was managed by a 
set of jieople who believcnl in the Marxian doctrine and the Communist principles. 
If their metluxls prevailed, thought the Minister, a state of affairs would one day 
arise wffien, at one wu)rd from those leaders, the whole of Bombay would have to 
close down. The metlKxl of these peojdc was intimidation raised to a fine art. 
Mr. Munshi then narrate<l the various acts of the strikers and asserted that the 
firing was just sufficient to i)rescrve order. An amendment to the “cut” motion, as 
well as the “cut” were put to the vote, pressed to a division and defeated. The 
House again divided, wdiile voting for the grant under the head “Police” and the 
demand was granted by f>I votes to 18. Next day, the 18th. March, the House 
discussed cut motions under mcclical demand which sought to impress uix)n the 
Government the inadequacy of medical help provided to the poor. The proposed 
closing down of the 8t. George’s Hospital (tor Europeans and Anglo-Indians) came 
up for severe criticism at the hands of Mr. C, P. Bramble, I./eader of the Pfogr^- 
sive Party when he moved a “cut”. When the Government was making a begin¬ 
ning with nation-building activities by subsidising dispensaries and providing facili¬ 
ties for training nurses, could the people watch, he asked, the closing down of the 
St. George’s Ho8i)ital in the city, which was next only to London in impor¬ 
tance in the British limpire ? In 1933, the number of beds in Bombay City per 
thousand population was two. Now, when the population had increased from 
eleven lakhs to at least fifteen lakhs, there had been no increase in the beds in 
hppUtals. Mr> Bramble felt that the idea of the Government that the hospital 
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was too expensive was a misapprehension. He asked the Government if they 
had tried to compare the fiji;urc8 witn those of other hospitals in the citv, which sought 
to impress upon the Government the inadequacy of me<lical help i>rovided to the pexn*. 
The House then adjourned till the 23rd March, when there was a passafm-at-arms be¬ 
tween Mr. S. L. Karandiknr and Sir 4. Af. K, Dehlavi, Leader of the Opposition, 
when supplementary grants were voted u]>on. Mr. Karan iikar moved a cut to the 
expenses demanded by the Government of Ks. G9,OOJ for the purpose of rehabilita¬ 
ting old buildings in order to enable the Government to hand over certain Masjids 
to Muslims ill the Ahmednagar District. Mr. Karandikar disap))rovcd of the Govern¬ 
ment’s policy of returning Masjids to Muslims. Bir A. M. K. Dehlavi, Leader of the 
Opposition, sprang to his feet at the challenge and said that he was reminded of the 
practice in rarliameiit that when two members could not confine thciuHelvcs to the eti¬ 
quette of the House they used to remark, ‘‘Let us go out and settle the matter.” The 
Minister for Public Works explained that there was no need to import communal 
heat into this matter as it was the duty of any Government to redress grievances, 
irrespective of conimiinal considerations. The House voted the denuynd. Next day, the 
24th. March, certain members moved cut motions and desired to criticise the Govern¬ 
ment’s action in respeH of the demand of sefuritic.s from certain newaj>apers. Mr. 
Alt Bahadur Khaiu by a “cut” motion, sought to impress on the Government the 
iiTi])erative need to check f-ommunal projiaganda and bring about amity between 
the two major communities in the country. He quoted certain extracts froin Urdu 
j'apers and instances of certain Hindu leaders carrying on jirojiaganda against the 
Hyderabad Administration, and said that unless these were stopped, there might be 
re[)ercnssions leading to communal tension. Mr, K, M. Munshi, the Home Minister, 
in his rejily, stated that being a National Government, their iiolicy was to steer clear 
of extremes on cither side. The Government did not believe in dealing only with 
symptoms, but desired to deal with root causes, and therefore had allowed freedom of 
speech and writing consistently with the maintenance of an atmoHjihcrc of non¬ 
violence. Mr. Khan’s motion was lost without a division. Keidying to the debate on 
two other motions, which sought to censure the Government’s action in dema¬ 

nding securities from certain newspapers Mr. Manshi said that it was wrong to say 
that the (xovernment were using repressive measures. The Government had re)xja- 
tedly made thoir })Osition clear with regard to communal incitement, no matter who 
matfe them and had warned individuals an<l newspapers against such incitement. Mr. 
Munshi had not concluded his speech when the llouso adjourned till the next day, 
the 25th. March, when glowing tributes to the efficiency, usefulness and indci)endcnt 
character of the “United Press” were paid by the hon. Mr B. (/. Kher, Prime Minis¬ 
ter, Mr. AH Bahadur Khan, Muslim Indei>endent Member, and others during the 
discussion on a ‘‘cut” motion on the suj)plementary demand on “General Adminis¬ 
tration” tabled by Mr. S. L. Karnndikar ‘‘to discuss the payment for the United 
Press News Bervicc telegrams”. Mr. Karandikar wanteil to know whether the “United 
Press” service was useful to the Government and efficient and whether the Govern¬ 
ment were 8i>ending the money well by paying the Agency for the news telegrams. 
The hon. Mr. Kher, replying, said that the Interim Ministry which preceded the 
Congress Ministry had itself agreed to buy the United Press News Telegrams, though, 
formal orders were not passed by it. The Congiess Ministry implemented the Interim 
Ministry’s tentative decision on an experimental liasis and finding the service useful 
and highly efficient gave an increase to it, although even the increased amount was 
much lower than what was being paid to the Associated Press. The Government 
were considering the question of bringing the xiayment to the United Press, in view of 
its wholesome efficiency, to the level of the payment to the Associated Press. Further, 
Mr. Kher said that United Press was an indigenous institutions. The “cut” motion 
was then withdrawn. The House then adjourned till Monday, the 27th, March, when 
the Opjxjsition raised a discussion on the Government’s Publicity l)(n)artment, with 
particular reference to the appointment of the Public Eolations Officer, w A. S. Ekam- 
bara Aiyar, on a salary of lls. 400 per month. Mr. S. H. Jhabvala^ moving the 
cut, said that the new appointment was quite unnecessary as the old department had 
been performing the duty quite satisfactorily. During the Civil Disobedience days, 
the Director of the Information Office had circulated two and a half millions of 
pami)hlets. The work could not be said to have increased much now. He had received 
attention and information, whenever he had sought the help of the directorate. 
“With a live press in the country”, said Mr. Munshi in reply, “the need for a 
Public Kelations Officer has become very great.” He cited the instance of Great 
Britain, where there was a post of Public Belations Officer. It was the duty of the 
officer to keep proper contact between the Government and the public fm4 the A 
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Minister would not have the time to interview press representatives individually and 
give them all the information they sought at all times and the Public Relations Officer 
would be in a position to su))])ly to the press at all times correct and reliable in¬ 
formation on all the undertakings of the Government. ’If the press was not afforded 
correct information, there was the danger of incorrect and misleading news being 
circulated. A popular and responsible government should be posted hourly with the 
opinions and reactions of the public and inaccurate statements relating to the Govern¬ 
ment, if any, appearing in the press or canards should be contradicteci or clarifiwl at 
every stage. 3 ne cut was pressed to a division and defeatexl by 48 votes to 21. 
Next day, the 28th, March, Vut” motions were moved by Mr. Phadke and Mr. 
Patel to raise a disc^ussion on the demand of a security from the ^Trikal”, a Maliarati 
daily edited by Mr. S. L. Karandikar, a member of the Assembly, and the “AnsaP’ a 
Muslim organ in the Bholapur district. “The liberty of the Press is the liberty 
to express opinion so long as the peace of the society is not threatened thereby. When 
that is threatened, it is not civil, but criminal liberty,” declared thehon.Mr. K. M, 
Munshiy the Home Minister, defending the action of the Government. There were two 
aspects to such a question, the individual and social. 3'he former might be met by 
punishment of the individual after the event, but the latter called for promt preven¬ 
tive action on the part of the Btatc. For such purposes, f Jovernments in other parts 
of India were making use of the Press Emergency Powers' Act, and the Bombay 
Government Avas in good company. The Minister read out jiassages from the 
papers eoncerncfl, and i)ointcd out that under the conditions prevailing in Bholapur 
at the time, such news was bound to create communal tension between the 
Hindus and Muslims. The question in some matters Avas not the veracity of the 
statements, but their tendency to intensify communal discord. The Bombay 
GoAwnment Averc extremely Avatchful to sec that, Avhat Avas an agitation for 
}X)litical rights in the Hyderabad State, should not develop into a communal clash 
in the Bombay Province. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, supporting the ^cut”, said that the 
philoso]diy of the Minister’s argument was one of ‘‘hanging a man to prevent 
murder.” What the “Trikal” published was only ncAvs 8u]>plied by responsible 
correspondents from tlie Hyderabad State. The House divided tAvicc in the course 
of the voting on these motions, which Avcrc lost. Mr. Parulckar's amendment to 
reduce the cut to one ru])ec in order to alter it to a censure motion Avas also 
defeated by 50 to 12. The House next voted all the various demands in the 
Budget for the next year and then adjourned till the 30th. 

The Bales Tax Bill 

80th. MARCH to 3rd. APRIL :—A Bill to enable the Government to levy a tax on 
the sales of motor spirit, manufactured cloth mechanically produced in Bombay, or 
importeil, and silk yarn, including artificial yarn, and cloth made of such yarn, Avas 
introduced on the 30th. March by the Finance Minister, tlie hon. Mr. A. B. Latthe. Mr. 
Jjatthc cxplaincil that the tax on petrol Avould be enforced immediately, as no 
practical difliculties Averc anticipated, while in regard to other items, the Govern¬ 
ment were working out details to prevent undue leakage or annoyance to sellers. 
The Leader of the Opposition asktHl if, folloAving the exami)Ic of Madras, the Bill 
would be referred to a Select Committee. But Mr. Latthe exi>laineAl that it Avould 
serve no useful purpose to folloAV the Madras example in this case. Mr. Jhabvala, 
opposing the tax on lAetrol, pletided that the poor taxi-driver should be exempted 
from operation of the measure. Mr. Saklattvala, representative of the Mill-OAvners’ 
Association, opposed the Bill on the ground that he Avas opposed to the policy of 
Prohibition, wnich necessitated the taxation measures and also because tlie 
tax on sale of cloth was bound to fall ultimately on the manufacturer. Mr. Mitha 
(Muslim League) opposed the Bill in view of “its repercussions on the agricultu¬ 
rist,” while Mr. Watson (European) urged that the Bill should be referred to a 
select committee. Next day, the Slat. March, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta accorded sup- 
to the Bill, but observed that intrinsically a sales tax was not sound and should 
be avoided if |.K)8sible. Bince the days of the Greeks, ruinous had been the effect 
of such taxation, and had it not been for the intensity of post-war needs, sales 
tax would not have been resorted to by Western countries. India, however, with 
most of the sources of taxation collared by tlie India Government, the Provincial 
Government had to take recourse to sales tax. Mr. S, V. Parulekar, opposing the 
Bill asserted that tlie tax was bound ultimately to hit the poor p^ple. Mr. 
Bakerlal Balabhai (Ahmedabad Mill-Owners’ Association), said that the burden of 
the sales tax on cloth was bound to fall on manufacturers, owing to the limited 
capacity of the consumer to bear it. He felt that too many burdens were being 
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imposed on the premier industry in the country. He instanced the property tax, 
the increased wages to labourers, the recent Trade Agreement, which gave privileges 
to British gootls im])orted into India. Sir A. M. Dchlavi, Jjcadcr of the 
Opposition, advocated reference of the Bill to a select coinmittee. Mr. M, C, 
Ghia (Indian Merchants’ Chamber), urged reference of the Bill to a select com¬ 
mittee, wdiere it could be scrutinised. Mr. AH Bahadur Khan urged that those who 
supported Prohibition should also su])port the sales tax. The hon. Mr. A, B. Lattha, 
Finaiu^e Minister, replying the debate, cx]dained that a section of the House 
seemed to be under a misapprehension that the funds sought to be raised by the 
tax was needed for the purposes of rrohibition. The amount of Rs. 35 lakhs to 
be raised by the sales tax, was intended to be utilised for rural development. He 
added that the exemption of coarser cloth from the operation of the Bill would 
defeat the purpose or the taxation. Answering the objection raised by the mill- 
owners, the Minister askcnl them what they had eontrilmted to the grant of ameni¬ 
ties to the poor during their boom days, when they made lUO ]»er cent profits. 
The first reading of the Bill was passed and the House adjourncil till the next 
day, the 1st. April, when the discussion was monopolised by the Eiirojtean members, 
who had fifty-three amendments standing in their names. The Bill was considered 
clause by clause. The main object ot the amendments was to soften the j^enal 
provisions. The Government acccptcnl amendments deleting those sections which 
made offences under this Act cognisable, and which made ai>i>lical)le the jivovisions 
of the Criminal Procedure Code in iiujuiries into such offcMues. d’he Speaker, the 
hon. Mr. G, V. Mavlankar offered his suggestions on the question of lines lobe 
imjxised on those carrying on trade without a liceiu-e. The standard of fines was 
accordingly modified. The House then adjourned till Monday next, the tfril. April, 
when the debate centred round the question of the rule-making j owers of the 
Government under the Act. Mr. P. M. Wagh moved an nnuMidnusit that the rules 
framed by the Government for giving effect to the prosisious c)f tin* Bill, should 
be subject to the assent of the Assembly. Mr. A. B. Latthc, Finance Ministc', argued 
that it would not be ojjposcd to the i>rinciples of democracy if a Kesitousible 
Government shouhl frame its own rules for giving (ffect to the provisions 
of a legislation. 33ie Leader of the Opposition said that it was had in principle for 
any House of Parliament to hand over unrescrveilly rule-making powers under 
any Act, Mr. D. W. Mullock urged that the Legislalurc should be given an opj>or- 
tuiiity to consider the rules owing to the number and varielv of interests affected by 
the Bill. The House divided on the (piestion, and the umendmejit was deh'ateil by 53 
votes to 25. A ])lea to exempt from the levy, cloth of lower counts so as to ullbrd 
relief to the poor, was made by various sections of the ()i)position, but was 
not acceptetl by the Government. The Bill was passed by the House which then 
adjourned. 

Acjiih'Ultural Indeiitednksh Bii.l 

4th. & 5th. APRIL A Bill wvking to relieve the agriculturist of the burden of 
indebtedness was introduced on the 4th. April. It will aj)ply to agriciilturist-debtois who 
cultivate lands ])erBonally and whose debts do not excetxl Its. J5,()0(J and arc not 
less than Rs. K)C), and provides for tlie scaling down of the debts to the i>aying 
capacity of the debtor. It is laid down that the debtor should be a member of a 
resource society before Ids debts may be scale<l ddNvn under tlic Act by a Board 
constituted for the imiqiose. The object of this < lause, it is exi»laiued, is to afford 
relief to those agriculturists for whom an-angciuents for current crop finance can 
be made by co-oi)erativc societies. The Bill also contains provision to declare a 
debtor, whose assets are inadaiuate to })ay the total amount of scaled down debt, 
to be an insolvent. ‘‘The economic servitude that arises from the money-lenders’ 
grip on the agriculturists”, runs the statement of ()bje<ds and reasons, ‘‘gives rise 
to several evils, the chief among them being, disj) 08 al of the agricultural ))roduce at 
an unfavourable season, and at a detrimental j>ricc.” Next day, the fith. April, 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said that the Bill was too modest and did not attempt to 
take the bull by the horns. The Government should have ado])ted a more foi-ward 
policy to relieve the agriculturist, the reason for whose indebtedness was primarily 
the revenue policy of the State, the money-lender being but an accessoiy. Mr. 
Parulekar said that the scope of the Bill was narrow. It excluded from the relief 
projx)8ed those agriculturists who had no properly and included land-owners who 
were not agriculturists. Fie pleaded that the agricultural labourers should come 
within the scope of the legislation. Mr. Mitha (Muslim Ix*ague) observed that except 
ioi the provision for scaling down debts, m other respects, the Bill was 
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beneficial to the money-lender who was assured of payment of the 
dues. The Minister, in his reply, assured the House that all constructive 
suggessions offered would be considered in the sclecrt committee. This concluded 
the first reading of the Bill which was referred to a select commitee. The House 
then adjourned till the next day, the 6 th. April, when after considering two Bills, 
one to amend the Ahkari Act and the other to amend the Municipal Boroughs 
Act. both of which ])as8ed through all the three readings, the Assembly adjourned 
till Tuesday next, the 11 th. April. 

Non-official Resolutions 

11th. & 12th. APRIL ;—The House discussed non-official resolutions on these 
days. On the 11th, a resolution movcnl by Mrs. Munshi re(*ommending to the 
Oovernment that a uniform set of text books should be i)resci‘ibed for adoption by 
all registered schools in the province, occupitn^l the whole day. 'hhe Prime Mmister 
assured the House that the Oovernment were considering the matter and the sug¬ 
gestion advanced in tlic course of the debate would rec'cive liis attention. On this 
assurance, the mover withdrew the resolution. There was a ]>rolongc*d debate in the 
House, which was carried in many languages which the members found it diflicult to 
follow. Next day, the 12th. April another iion-onicial resolution suggested to 
the Oovernment that requisite amendments should be made in the Bombay Legisla¬ 
ture Members’ {Salaries and Allowances Act so as to re(luire members to attend 
meetings of the House on at least three-fourths of the number of days on .which 
the llouse sat and disentitling any member to receive any salary in case of 
failure to do so. The Premier o]q>ORed the motion, though he said he was in 
sympathy with its ol>ject. He thought that the sense of resoonsibility of the 
members and the o])inion of their constituencies should be a(ie<uiate checks to 
absenteeism. The motion was withdrawn and the House adjourned. 

Hindu Bigamous Marriages pkevention Bill 

1.1th. APRIL '.—Mrs. Lilavati Munshi introduced a Bill to-day to providt* for the 
prevention of bigamous marriages among Hindus in the ])rovince. The Bill sought 
to declare a bigamous marriage void and to penalise parties to such a marriage. 
The statement of objects ami reasons ran thus:—It is time Hindu sotiety looked 
up to the necessity of moving with the times. Hindu society is now sufliciently 
advancCKl for the inlrodiKtion of such a measure. If the women have to Ixi 
raisecl to a status of equality with men, the institution of jKdy^amy, which more 
or less treats women as chattel, should be abolished. Mrs. Lilavati Munshi decla¬ 
red that often the reasons advanced for a second marriage were purile. The 
mover <lwelt on the utter helplessness of women in such cases, the marriages 
taking jdace in disregard of the feelings of the women concerned. Mrs. IMunshi did 
not accept the view that a law allowing divorce should pixvede this legislation. So 
long as women were constrained to monogamy, men had no right to complain if 
the law was made r(x*iprocal. A Muslim Member, Mr. Mirza, said that the Ihll 
would ]u-ove to be the Magna Carta of Hindu women. Rao Bahadur Chitale and 
Mr. Phadke 0 ]*poscd the Bill. 'Ihe hon. Mr. K. M. Munshi argued that it was 
high time social legislation was undertaken in this behalf. That the Mithakshara 
said otherwise many years back, could not be an argument for shelving legislation 
calculated to ad\'ance Hindu BfK*icty. The motion for first readinj^ luaving been 
carried, the Bill was circulated to elicit public opinion, a time-limit of three 
mouths being fixed. 

Hindu Marriages Dissolution Bill 

14th. APRIL :—A measure to provide for the dis.solution and nullity of 
marriages among Hindus was introduced to-day. The Bill provided for three kinds of 
remedies, dissolution, dec laration of nullity, or judicial sepaiation “according to tlie 
seriousness and needs of the situation” and the the remedies available at the instance of 
either party to a marriage. The statement of objcMits and reasons says: Ihe evil results 
of the lack of provision in Hindu society for divorce are apparent in the daily 
reports of suiciaes, murders, and elopements of Hindu women In each of such 
case, the rigidity of the marriage institution has been responsible for the result.” 
Mr. B. jD. Lala (Congress), commending the Bill to the consideration of the 
House, observed that Hindu women had stood shoulder to shoulder with men 
in the Civil Disobedience days and they had been taught to think in terms of 
freedom and equality. While ideas of life and the mode of thinking were, under¬ 
going rapid transformation in the Indian society to-day, Hindu society needed to 
move with the times. Mr. B. Patel, while supporting the principle of the Bill 
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as a whole, objected to some of the clauses as being too partial to women. 
I'he hon. Mr. Munshi stated that the Bill was a revolutionary one, and could 
not be dealt with lightly. An obstacle to the Bill, he said, was the general 
feeling of prejudice against divorce amongst the Hindu community. He put for¬ 
ward the idea that Hiuilus should not- be subjected to the misery and sordid- 
ncss of modern divorce legislation. Mr. Alt Bahadur Khan said “that the Bill 
marked a step forward in the right direction and that women should be given 
a free right to divorce if they pleased.” The motion for first reading of the Bill 
was carried and the Bill was circulated for public opinion. 

The Shop Assistants Bill 

17th. to 18th. APRIL :—Mr. B. O, Kher, the Premier introduced to-day the Shop 
Assistants Bill. The measure sought to regulate the hours of work in shoj), com¬ 
mercial house, theatres and other esUiblishments. The main features of the Bill 
were acceptance of 9 o’clock as the closing hour in the night and the fixing of 
the spreacl-over and the minimiira and maximum hours of work. The general 
principle of granting one holiday for every six working days was also 

accepted. The enactment provided that children should not be emi>loyed in the 
establishments contemplated by the Act, and voung }>er8ons were alloweti to 
work during day time only. The Premier, intrcxfucting the Bill, said that this 
was another measure in the direction of social advancement, and he hoi>cd it 

would receive the substantial, if not unanimous, support of the House, quite 
unlike the Industrial Disputes Bill. The Premier averred that the inquiries 
conducted by the Government Labour Office justified the step, and that the 
trend of general nopular o])inion had been ascertained to be unanimously in 

favour of the Bill. Next day, the 18th. April, fairly unanimous 8up})Ort was 

accorded to the principles of the Bill, during the debate on the motion for 

first reading. In the course of his sjicech, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta poinUnl out 

that such a measure should be accom])anicd ))y legislation fixing a minimum 

wage. Otherwise, he thought, the benefit sought to be confcrretl on the shop 

assistants l)y the Bill, would be more than counterbalanced by other factors. 

The Premier did not think that that nsp(\-t of the tiucslion could be considered 
at this stage. The Bill was referred to a select committee. Next day, the 

19th. April, the Assembly passed a Bill removing the disqualification from mem¬ 
bership of the municipality of those having uiKlergone imprisonment, provided 
no moral turpitude was involved in such imprisonment. 

PiiizE Competitions Bill 

20 th. APRIL : -Tlic Finance Minister, the hon. Mr. A. B. Latthe introduced 
to-day the Bill to regulate and levy a tax on juize competitions in the 

province. The Prize Comi)etition Tax Bill, observed Mr. Latthe, was not intended 
to dwide the desirability or otherwise of lotteries. Ethics a})art, it was but a 
measure of taxation, ])ro[)Osed at the time of the budget speech. The funds 
were necessary for enforcing Prohibition, llie Bill proi)Oscd to levy a tax of 

V2^ l)er cent of the total sum received by the promoter in respect of such 

competitions and the Bill provided for a system of licences. The Finance 

Minister made it clear that the jirovisions affected only prize competitions held 

and conducted within the iircsidency. The Leaddt of the Opposition op])osed 

the Bill, as he thought that by this legislation the Government was giving Uiese 
competitions a law and status so far denial to them. He declared that lotte¬ 
ries and com}>etitions were as bad as the drink evil. The Assembly then jiassed 
the three readings of the Bill which was next passed. Motions to have tlie 
measure circulated or referred to a select committei^ were rejected. 

Discussion of Official Bills 

2l8t. APRIL The Assembly passed to-day all the three readings of the Dill to 
restrict increase of the rents of premises in urban areas owing to the new 
imposition of the Urban Immovable Property Tax, without a division. 
A Bill to amend the Land Revenue Code, laying down the principles of assess¬ 
ment of land revenue, was read for the first time and referred to a select 
committee. The House agreed to the amendments passed by the Upper House to 
the Village Panchayats Bill, 

Beparation of Judiciary from Executive 

22nd. APRIL Str Alt Mohamed Khan Dehlavi, Leader of the 

Opposition, moved a resolution to-day urging pu the Government the need for the 
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separation of the .TiicUciary from the Executive. He said that the principle 
of the motion had been accepted by all sections of opinion in the country. The 
ConKress, which had started an acjitation in this matter, had now assumed charp:e 
of the administration, and he felt, therefore, that the principle should be imme- 
diatly put into elfect. He was rather surprised to note that the Con{];ress Govern¬ 
ments in the different provinces had not spoken with one voice on the subject. All 
Bcv-tions of the House expressed themselves in favour of the motion. 

The Home Minister, Mr. K. M. Munshi, replying, said that the Govcmment 
considered the reform as necessary, urj^ent and fundamental. The Government had 
invcstif^ted the incidence of the reform and had found that the scheme would 
involve a reshufflin'!: of the distri<;t and taluka services. Hiich a reshuffling, the 
(h)vcrnmcnt considered, would unsettle the district administrative ma^diinery, which 
ou account of the res non sib ili tics thrown on them in giving effect to the Reform 
m'^asures undertaken oy the Government had to be maintained intact. The 
appointment of a number of new Hubordinate Judges and the transfer of judicial 
matters to them from the fdcs of the Magistrates would solve the question. 
But the effect of such a measure on the finances ruled it out. The Govern¬ 
ment could only proceed by stages, and steps were being taken to transfer 
magisterial work as far as ix)ssible to Subordinate Tiidges. The motion was 
talked out, as on non-official motions on the last day of a session voting was not 
allowed in view of the new rules framc^l. The Budget session thus concluded 
and the House adjourned sine die. 


Proceedings of the Bombay Council 

Budget Session—Bombay—16th. February to 24th. April 1939 

Budget for 1939- 40 

The Budget Session of the Council commenced on the 16th. February 1939, when 
Mr. A. B. Latthe, the Finance Minister presenting the Budget for 1939-10 said :— 
“The Budget for the next year jirescntea to the Assembly has been described by 
some as revolutionary and others as a ‘bombshell’, but I do not sec revolution in any 
part of it.” If revolution meant only change, he admitteil the Budget was revolu¬ 
tionary. The Cabinet, he added, had for the last two years felt that they were mov¬ 
ing slow with their programme and now, if they triexrto take a few steps forward, 
the change could not be considered a violent one. The Minister recalled how they 
had committed themselves to a iX)licy of prohibition. It could not be said that the 
public thought that only pious wishes were being expressed by the Government. 
While he would invite constructive criticism and suggestions for raising funds 
necessary for carrying out their programme, the Minister would -cmiihasise that 
taxa ion, in their opinion, could not be levied for a greater purpose than prohibition. 

Official Bills Passed 

After the presentation of the Budget, the Council passed all the throe readings 
of tho three Bills which had been passed by the Assembly earlier in the current 
session, namely, the Bills to amend the Bombay Small Holders' Relief Act^ the 
District Police Act and the Weights and Measures Act, The Council then adjourned 
till the 24th. February when the propriety of issuing iiress summaries of reports or 
other Government documents unaccompanied by the full text, was sought to be 
raised by an adjournment motion. The motion related to the release by the Director 
of Information of a press summary of the report of the Committee which inquired 
into the disturbances on November 7, when a demonstration against the Industrial 
Disputes Bill resulted in firing on tho strikers. Mr. S. C, Joshi, moving the adjo¬ 
urnment, stated that the press summary of the report of the committee was issued 
to the press and public, as also to the members of the Council on Februay 3, where¬ 
as the full text was not available for a fortnight more. It was argued that the 
publication of this summary on the eve of the municipal elections was psychological. 
This was the first time that municipal elections were being contested on party Ones, 
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and the report was eoncerned with the issue as to which of the two parties was 
responsible for the disturbances on the strike day. If the public had the full report 
before them thev could have judged for themselves. The Home Minister, opi> 08 ing 
the motion, sairl that there was no allegation that the ])rcs8 summary was inadeciuate. 
A misleading report in the local papers necessitated the issue of correct report to 
avoid the ]niblic si)Oculating on the news. Besides, it had been the i^olicy of the 
Government to issue summaries before the full text was available, as it hcl]>cd to 
])rcveiit the press from making any speculation on the contents. The press in 
Ilombay was a democratic i)rcss. The motion >vas defeated by 1) votes to 0. 

General Discubsion of BurxiET 

24th. & 2r)th. FEBRUARY Inmibay’s Budget proposal were discussc’d for 
these tw() days. Prof. (^. S. Mahnjnni, while welcoming the rural u]>Iift and 
educational ]>olicies of the Government, criticized their taxation luoj'osals, which, 
he thought, would lead to economic, and financial disjister. 'I'hc tax on 
urban immovable i)roperty s^'emod to him most objectiouiible. He Avanted to know 
Avhy Government had singled out a particular class of landlords for this taxation. 
Several members partii‘i}>ated in the debate and strong condemnation of the 
Government’s taxation ju’oposals and policy with regard to prohibition was voiced. 
Mr. A. B. Latihc, Finance Minister, replying U) the debate, said that the big 
industrialists and rich people should ]nit their hands deei*er into their pockets 
to alleviate the distress of the ]Kmr. l)r. Af, 1). Gilder^ Excise Minister, 
defemliiig the Government’s prohibition }>olicy, asserted that ])rohibition would 
lead to an improvement of the lot of the ])Oor ]>eo]*lo. 

Ban on Ligron Advertisements 

27th. MARCH : --Li(iuor advertisements will be taboo in Bombay very shortly 
and necessary legislation in this behalf, on the lines of that obtaining in Madras, 
was i>asscd to-day by the Couneil. 

Insolvency Law Amend. Bill 

2Btb. MARCH The House took np for consideration and jmssed to-day 
the Government Bill to amend the insolvency law in the ]>rovincc. The Premier, 
moving that the Bill be taken into consideration, ex])lained that the object of 
the Bill was to give a right to the judgment (Teditor to have his judgment- 
debtor adjudged insolvent for non-payment of the judgment debt within a n^asona- 
ble time, after service of notice on him. wdthont undergoing the extra cxjiensc 
and trouble of taking execution proceedings. 

GhAR( iK Extenditure k Sai.es Tax Bill 

.5111. APRIL The House met to-day for a short time and passe<l the 
three readings of the Bombay Gharged Exnenditurc Bill, and the lirst two 
readings of the Sales Tax Bill, as passcti by the Assembly. 'Fhe Gouncil 
was prorogued on the 24th. April. 
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Proceedings of the U. P. Assembly 

Winter Session—Lucknow—3rd January to 21st. February 1939 

The U. P. Tenancy Bill 

The U. P. Legislative Assembly re-assembled after the X’nias holidays on the 
3rd. January 1939 and resumed consideration of the Tenancy Bill. It j^assed Clause 
21 which specified what classes of tenants would enjoy hereditray right. Only one 
drafting amendment, moved by Mr Phool Singh (Congressite), was accepted by the 
Government and most others, emanating from the Opponition benches, were opposed 
and rejected by the House. There was one division in the course of the day- on an 
amendment sec'king to confer hereditary rights on sub-tenants of tenants-in-chief 
whose holding exceed 20 acres of land. It was negatived by 75 votes to 19. An 
amendment urging that sub-tenants of fixed rate tenants should also acquire heredi¬ 
tary rights if they were in possession for a cotinuous ])criod of five years at the 
commencement of this Act, was moved and withdrawn by Kunwar Sir Maharaj 
Singh, Another amendment, which was also withdrawn, was moved by the Nawab of 
Chhatari, It provided that hereditary rights should be conferred if a tenant had 
paid his rent in full for three years continually to the landlord. In supporting this 
amendment, Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf wa«ied the Government that the next 
three years would be critical years for the Government as the ]iroce88 of ejectment 
proposed in the Bill would be so ineffective and worthless that zamindars would 
never be able to realize their rents. Next day, the 4th. January, Clauses 22 to 29 of the 
Bill were passed and nearly 50 amendments on the order ])aper were disposed of. 
The Opposition fought hard to prevent the accrual of hereditary rights in lands 
situated in a municipality, notified or town area as well as in lands owned by any 
educational institution, but their amendments were rejected by the House, simi¬ 
larly, the House negatived two other amendments moved against hereditary rights 
accruing in uneconomic holdings. In the afternoon an amenament was movea by the 
Government which the Revenne Mimister described as an enabling clause in connec¬ 
tion with the sale of a tenant’s holding for the arrears of rent. He promised to 

S lace the Goveniment’s proposals on this matter before the House in two or three 
ays and added that it was contemplated that land should revert to the original 
tenant after an interval of four or five years during which period the auction-pur¬ 
chaser would have realized his outlay. Next day, the 6th. January, only two clau^ 
relating to succession of tenants could be disposed. Muslim Le^ue members, one 
and aU, wanted Muslim personal law to apply to Muslim tenancies and they threats- 
pd that if this was not agreed to by tEie Government, this would be one of the char- 
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ges against the Congress Government of the province showing that the Government 
was causing hardship to Muslims. The Revenue Minister mcceedcd in xmnervmg the 
opposition by stating how Muslims outside the Assembly Chamber did not want 
Muslim personal law to apydy to tenancy and quoted from the reports of the committees 
appointed on the subject in 1901 and 1926, which had Muslim majorities and which 
opposed the proposal. He also quoted the opinions received by the Government 
on the Bill not only from Muslims in general but even from several Muslim 
Leagues and members of those bodies. All of them had been published and supplied 
to members and were opposed to the Shariat law being applied to tenancies. 
A number of amendments were made in the tabic of succession, giving rights of 
succession to ste})-mothcr8, grandfathers of deceased tenants and confining these 
rights to unmarried daughters and to widows so long as they did not remarry. 
Begum Habibullah and Begum Shahid Hussain strongly criticised the Government for 
trying to curtail the rights of women, but the Government’s contention was that they 
had arawn up the table in the best interests of agriculture and in order to i)revent 
fragmentation of holdings. Three divisions were claimed by the Oj)]iosition to-day— 
twice on amendments and once on the adoi)tion of the whole of Clause 30. All 
were defeated by large majorities. Next day, the Cth. January, the House made rapid 
progress and finished consiaeration of Clauses 32, 33 and i>4. Mr. A. P. Jain, Parliamcn- 
tary Secretary to the Kevenue Minister, moved four amendments to Clause 32, which 
dealt with succession to women holding inherited interest. These amendments, he said, 
were consequential on the changes made in the table of succession in an earlier clause. 
The amendments were accei)ted. Ortain other consequential and verbal amendments 
to clause 33 moved by the Government were also accepted by the House. This 
clause dealt with the question of succession to women tenants, other than those 
mentioned in the previous clause. Claue 33, relating to the rights of tenants to sub¬ 
let holdings, was taken into consideration. Raja Biaheshu ar Dayal Seth moved an 
amendment to the effect that a tenant coidd sublet a holding otherwise than in accor¬ 
dance with the provisions of this Act, with the consent of the zamindar. The amend¬ 
ment also provided that no subtenant should acquire or enjoy any rights in a holding 
in excess of the rights held by the tenant-in-chief. The (h)vcrnment opposed the 
amendment, which was rejected. The Raja of Tirwa moved that a tenant and a sub¬ 
tenant should be jointly and severally liable for rent due from a tenant to the land¬ 
lord. This amendment was also op]) 06 ed by the Government and was rejected and 
Clause 35 was passed without amendment. During discussion of Clause 36, Raja 
Bisheshwar Dayal Seth moved an amendment, restricting the sub-letting of a holding 
to a period of two years instead of five, as provide<i in the Bill. Mr. Shaukat Ali 
moved that the period be three years instead of five. Both amendments werenjec- 
ted and Clause 3tj was adopted wnth minor ofticial amendments. Raja Bisheshwar 
Dayal Seth moved an amendment to Clause 37 to make it clear that a tenant should 
Bub-lct his holding at the commencement of the agricultural year only. Ihe amend¬ 
ment also laid down the provision that before a holding was sub-let, the tenant should, 
by a notice in writing to the landholder, inform him iof the address of the pro¬ 
posed sub-tenant, the number of plots proposed to be sub-let and the rent payable 
for such sub-lease before the commencement of tht. agricultural year. The amendment 
was negatived and Clause 37 was jiassed. Raja Bisheshivar Dayal Seth's motion to 
add a new clause to the Bill was rejected. Clauses 39 and 40 were passed with minor 
oflBcial amendments and Clause 41 was passed without amendments. At this stage, 
the House adjourned until Monday, the 9th. January, when it passed clauses 43, 44 
and 45 dealing with the extinction and division of tenancies and the exchange of 
land. A very lengthy amendment was moved by Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth 
for retention of the landlord’s right to acquire a holding for agricultural development 
and such other purposes as ere(;ting mills or factories alter payment of compensation. 
The amendment was strongly opposed by the Government on the grounds that 
it would take away the rights sought to be conferred upon the tenants by this 
Bill and further that this privilege had been grossly abused in the past. The amend¬ 
ment was rejected by the House. Next day, the 10th. January, the Assembly passed 
no less than 10 clauses after disposing of nearly 50 amendments. The Bill made no 
provision for the consolidation of holdings and three amendments were moved from 
the Opposition benches to provide for it. The Government who intended to introduce 
e separate hill to promote the consolidation of holdings both of zamindars and 
tenants accepted the spirit of one of these amendments and moved a comprehensive 
amendment of their own which the House adopted. Other two amendments were 
vigoroualy exposed on the ground that they sought to benefit the Zamindars and not 
the tenuhte and the consolidation of holdings was equally necessary for tenants as 
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their holdings were subject to fragmentation in a far greater degree The 
amendment accepted by the House provided for consolidation to a limited 
extent and did not obviate the necessity of a separate bill on the subject. 
Next day, the 11th. January, Raja Bisheshumr Dayal Seth moved an amendment 
to Clause 59 sub-clause (2) providing that there should be a general provision that 
tenants should be entitled to make improvements in land if they had obtained the 
permission of the landlord. The amendment was rejected. An interesting amend¬ 
ment to the same sub-clause was moved by Nawab Sir Mahomed Yusuf. It sought 
to make absolutely clear that unless the custom referred to in this clause was a 
recorded custom, or unless the consent of the zamindar was obtained, the occupancy 
tenant or ex-proi)iictary tenant would not be entitled to the benefits conferred by 
tliis Bection. The amendment was rejected and Clause 51 w^as passed. The House 
took up Clause 59 relating to improvements to land by occupancy tenants. Mr. 
Mubashir Hussain Kidwai moved an amendment to add that the imi)iovement shall 
be one which the landholder himself w'as competent to make. The amendment was 
rejected. Clause 59 (A) was then j)assed wdth a verbal amendment proi) 08 ed by Mr. 
Ishaq Khan. In Clause GO, dealing with restrictions, Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth 
moved an amendment that no improvement would be made, which might render the 
land unfit for the ])urpose for which it w’as given. The amendment w'as withdrawn. 
Clause GO was i)assed wdth a verbal amendment proposed by Mr. Mubashir Hussain 
Kidwai. Clause Gl, making a tenant liable for full rent in cases of improvement, was 
passed without discuission. Clause 02 em})owered the tenant to apply to the Assistant 
Collector if permission to make an imiuovement was refused by a landlord. Mr. 
Bisheshwar Dayal Seth moved for its deletion. The amendment was reject^. Sub¬ 
clauses (2) and (3) were deleted on the motion of Mr. A. 1\ Jain and Clause 52 
was passed. Raja Bisheshv'ar Dayal Seth moved an amendment to Clause 63 
relating to the right of landholders to make an imT)rovemcnt. The amendment 
was rejected. Next day, the 12th. January. Mr. A. P. Jain, Parliamentary Bec*retary, 
moved an amendment deleting sub-clauses (3) and (^j) Clause 03, which dealt wdth 
the rights of landholders to make imiuovements. Q'hcse tw'O sub-clauses enabled 
the Assistant Collector to grant or refuse permission to make improvements in a 
case where the tenant had refused to give the landlortl his written consent. The 
amendment w'as op]50sed on legal grounds by Mr. Ishaq Khan, Mr. Jaffer Hussain, 
Nawab Sir Mahomed ^usuf, Mr. Tahir Hussain, Raja Bisheswar Dayal Seth, Mr. 
Aziz Ahmed and Mr. Munfait Ali. The amendment w^as passed by 90 votes to 31. 
The House passed Mr. A. F. Jain's amendment, substituting a new clause for Clause 
6cl (a) and rejected the amendment for its deletion moved hy Raja Bisheshwar Dayal 
Seth. Mr. Mubashir Hussain Kidwai moved an amendment urging that permission 
be refused for any work costing more than five times the annual rental oi the land. 
The amendment was vvithdraw^n. Mr. Rizwanullah moved an amendment to Clause 
64 urging that the tenant should not be entitled to com})cnBation for improvements 
made after the cause of action for a suit or notice had begun. The amendment was 
withdrawn. Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth moved another amendment against the 
tenant being entitled to compensation for improvements made even wdthin thi'ce 
months prior to service of summons or notice. He said he wanted to prevent fraud. 
The House accepted Mr. Ishaq Khan's amendment that a tenant should not be 
entitled to compensation for improvements made after the date of institution of a 
suitor making of application for h sue of notice. Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth 
withdrew his amendment. Clause 64 was then ado}>ted. Mr. A P. Jain moved two 
amendments to Clause G5, dealing with compensation for buildings when erected 
without the landholder’s consent, to the effect that the tenant be entitled to sell such 
buildings before the date of delivery of possession or before some later date with the 
permission of a court. Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth sought to add another proviso 
that the tenant from whom any arrear of rent was due to the landholders should 
not be entitled to remove the materials until he had discharged the arrear due. When 
the Government made no reply, the Raja complained that the Government had made 
up their mind not to discuss the various suggestions made by the Opposition 
benches. The amendment was rejected and Mr. Jain's amendment was adopted. 
Next day, the 13th. January, the House accepted an amendment moved by Mr. 
A. P. Jain, Parliamentary Secrctai^, to Clause 69. The amendment laid down 
conditions for the transfer of right of improvements in the land made by a tenant, in 
case it was sold for arrears of rent. Clause 69 (A), with certain verbal changes to 
bring it into line with previous Clauses which had been amended, was then passed. 

Fazlur Rahman Khan and the Nawab of Chhatari opposed the amendment. 
The latter urged that there must be some limit to the nchle-mindedneas of ^e 
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Government. He considered that the only principle involved in the proposed change 
was an attempt to harm both zamindars and tenants. He assertcfl that if the amend¬ 
ment was passed, it would cause breaches of the peace between the tenants themselves 
in the rural areas. Instead of being a blessing the Bill had become a curse. The 
amendment was adoi)ted. Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth next moved an amendment, 
deleting Sub-Clause 71 (b) the effect of which was to take away the tenant’s rights 
in scatteied trees on his holding. %vhich had been in his i)osscBsion for the last ten 
years. The amendment was rejected. Mr. A. P. Jain moved a number of amend¬ 
ments to Section 72, the object of which was to ]>rovide facilities to tenants for the 
surrender of their holdings. The Clause, as amende<l, was oassed. An amendment 
by Mr. Ishaq Khan to Section 73 sought to raise the periocl from fifteen days to one 
month during which a holding could be surrendered after a decree for the enhance¬ 
ment of rent had been passed. The amendment w^as accej^ted by Mr. Jain. Four more 
clauses w’cre passed belore the House adjourned till Monday next, the 16tli. January, 
wdien fifteen clauses (78 to 93) w^ere passed. Most of them related to the determin¬ 
ation and modification of rent and w’cre passed with little or no variation. 
That the order of remission or suspension of rent passed by the Goveni- 
ment for natural calamities should be open to be questioned in civil or 
revenue court w^as the obiect of an amendment inuved in the afternoon by 
au lnde])endent Party member. The amendment was opposed not only by the 
Government, but also by the Muslim League party. It was pointed out by the 
Revenue Minister that it did not preclude anybouy from seeking redress in the court 
if the Government acted against tne i)rovisions of the Bill. During the course of dis¬ 
cussions, it was announced by Mr. A. P. Jain, parliamentary secretary, that the 
Government did not propose to do aw'ay wdth ejectment clauses, but they w'ould make 
alternative proj)Osal8 regarding sale by auction and the exact [proposals wall be commu¬ 
nicated to the House. Next day, the 17th. January, the demand of the Muslim 
League party for the app)lication of personal law' under the provisions of the Bill was 
partially conceded by the Government, wdicn they moved an amendment to clause 10, 
that on the death oi the str-holder the Sir right shall not devolve excei)t in accord¬ 
ance wdth the personal law to wdiich the deceased w'as subject. A Muslim Leaguer 
with a view to clarifying the i)Osition sought to add an ex])Ianation to the clause 
that the law in the case of the Muslims shall mean the h^hariat hnv of inheritance. 
This amendment, however, was not pressed in view of the able exposition by a 
lawyer member, Chaudhri Haider Husain, that the personal law could not but mean 
Hindu law in the ease of the Hindus and Muhammadan law^ in the case of Muslims. 
The concession made by the CJovernment to the Muslim sentiment was highly appre¬ 
ciated by the Muslim League party, but caused some flutter among the taluqdars. 
Their spokesman, Raja Bisheshar Dayal Seth lost no time in moving another amend¬ 
ment that the personal law made ap]dicable to sir holders should not a])i)ly in cases 
governed by Act 1 of 1869. In other wrords, the Baja w^anted that the sir of the 
taluqdars should be governetl by the taluqdari law of succession. The amendment 
did not find favour witJi the House. The consideration of clauses ten and twelve which 
had been postponed at the request of the Government w^as resumed today, and they 
were pass^. The Government stoutly resisted tw'o Opposition amendments to section 
94, that the court fee in suits relating to variation of rent should not exceed Ks. 10 
and Kb. 15 respectively. Their point of view was that such a limit w'ould not help 
the tenants at all in their existing circumstances, but would, on the contra:y. en¬ 
courage the zamindars to institute suits for enhancement of rent in the whole village. 
The amendments were rejec'ted by the House. Next day, the 18th. January, a most 
controversial amendment was debated relating to Clause 101 on the duration of 
rent rates. A proviso to the Clause provides tliat the Brovincial Government may 
order revision of rent in case of a rise or fall in prices. Further, it provides that the 
Government may postpone revision on ground of administrative convenience.” The 
amendment was rejected by 27 to 83 votes. Several other amendments aiming to 
reduce the period after which revision might take place were rejected and 
Clause 101 was passed. Six amendments relating to Clause 120 (1) were then taken 
up. The Government accepted two amendments moved by the Opposition. One 
rdated to the approval of the Legislature before appointing an officer to revise rent 
and revenue in emergencies ana the other to the deletion of Clause 102 (1) (D) 
giving power to an officer to commute produce rents into money rents. Clause 
102 (y was passed and the A-isembly adjourned till the 19th. Jannai 7 , when 
Mr, Tahir Hossain (Muslim League) moved an amendment providing that 
th^ apped against the order of an officer, appointed under Section 102, fixing, 
abfttingp enhancing or commuti rent should lie with the District Judge and not 
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with the Commissioner. The amendment was rejected. The House also rejected 
Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth's amendment seckinp; to provide that second appeal 
should lie to the Board of Revenue in connection with the revision of rent and 
revenue in cases of emergency. Mr. Ishaq Khan moved for the deletion of the 
proviso that no order under this Section should be questioned in any civil or revenue 
court, with a view to chei*-king the misuse of the powers conferred on the Govern¬ 
ment. The amendment was rejected. The House passed Clause 102 and the next 
two clauses without much discussion. Clause 103, which was next taken up, evoked 
considerable discussion. Mr. A. F. Jain moved six ameridments, all of which were of 
minor importance, except the one to sub-clause 103 (2) (d) that the valuation of 
holdings of hereditary tenants at the proi)Osed rates does not exceed one-fifth of the 
value of the produce. A member of the Indei^endent Ihirty moved an amendment 
to sub-clause (d) that nine-twentieth be substituted for one-fifth, lie also moved 
the deletion of sub-clause (e). All ofli(*ial amendments were accepted and the others 
were rejected. Raja Bisheshwar Dqyal Seth moved an amendment to the effect that 
the rent agreed to by tenants who were admitted to holdings in or between ld04 and 
1313 fastis'^ should not form the basis of rent rates. By another amendment, the 
Raja wanted to omit the ratio of one-fifth (of rent to produce) for inirposes of rent 
fixation. The Naw(th of Chhatari moved an amendment to the same sub-clause 
for excluding the ]icriod between 1304 and 13tl8 faslis. Nawah Sir Af. Yusuf 
moved another amendment to the same sub-clause that rent should be fixed 
at not less than one-fifth and not more than one-third of the prcxluce. 
Mr. A. P. Jain opposed all the amendments, which were rejected. The Assembly 
then adjourneil till IMonday next, the 23rd. January, when eight 
more clauses were passed. Owing to strong and unanimous ()p]>osition on the 
part of members not belonging to the Congress Party, Government were obliged to 
withdraw the amendment to clause 1U3, which in some way countenanced the exis¬ 
ting iniquitous arrangement, whereby some of the tenants belonging to higher castes 
enjoy a privileged position in the matter of payment of rent. The (Jovernment 
amendment which sought gradually to eliminate such caste i>rivileges reejuired the 
rent rate oilicer to record the extent to which, in any village, any class of iierson 
held land at a favourable rate or rent, and the extent to which, in their ajiidication 
to suits for enhancement of rent of the members of such class, the rent rates should 
be modified on this account. Nawah Sir Mohammad Yusuf, in oiqiosing the amend¬ 
ment said, Tt is staggering that a Democratic Government should make bold to come 
forward with such a preiiosterous jiroposal.’ The members of the scheduled castes 
appealed to the Government to withdraw the amendment as it sought tojicrpetute in 
statute the existing (listinction between them and the higher castes. The Naxrab 
of Chhatari pointedly drew Government’s attention to the fact that such a^rovision 
contained in the original Bill had been omitted by the select commitcc. The zamindar 
members stronly urged, in connection with section 113, that rent should be liable to 
enhancement when the ynoductive yiowcrs of land were increased by fluvial action or 
by any other cause. They stressed that by refusing to accept their plea, the Govern¬ 
ment ignored their just claim. The amendment moved with this object was opposed 
by Gov^ernment and rejected by the House. Next day, the 24th. January, the Assem¬ 
bly passed ten clauses and postponed the consideration of one at the request of the 
Revenue Minister. One of the clauses renders void^ and illegal the demands made 
by zaraindars from tenants. Tt says that all fees, charges or imjiositions upon tenan¬ 
ts under the denomination of abwah, zaid matalba, hart, hegar or other like appela- 
tions in addition to rent or sayar, if any jiayable, should be illegal and unenforce¬ 
able in a court of law. The zamindar’s viewpoint found exyiression in a syieech 
made by Raja Bisheshxvar Dayal Seth, who said that the clause as drafted amounted 
to an expropriation of the zamindars’ rights and nothing else. He said that the 
zamindars were entitled to get certain dues from their tenants and Government was 
not at all justified in abolishing the rights hitherto enjoyed by the zamindars. He 
moved an amendment making an exception in the case of dues covered by a contract 
or custom. The Nawab ofChhataxi moved another amendment that all unrecorded 
demands should be rendered void. The House rejected both the amendments and 
carried the amendment moved by Mr. A. P. Jain makiim nazrana also illegal. Clause 
129 was under consideration when the House adjournea till the 6th. February when 
the Bill did not make much headway. Only two clauses were passed and the considera¬ 
tion of eight clauses in chapter Vll was postponed at the request of the Government 
in order to enable them to redraft the clauses. Next day, the 7th. Febmary, twelve 
clauses were passed. One of them nrejhibits arrest or detention of a tenant for arrears 
of rent. An amendment for the deletion- of the clause moved by a member of tjie 
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Independent party was opposed both by the Government as well as the Opposition 
parties and it was in the end withdrawn. The landlord members expressed the hope 
that the Government would also prohibit the arrest and detention or zaraindars for 
arrears of land revenue. That distraint should not be one of the methods for the 
recovery of arrears of rent was the object of a Government amendment, which the 
landlord members strongly opposed. Their main criticism was that in the select 
committee the Government had agreed to this provision, but now for some myste¬ 
rious reason they wanted to take a somersault and deprive the zamindars of this 
easy method of realizing their arrears ot rent from the tenants. Nawab Yusuf said 
that the Congress Government seemed to change with the change of the wind and 
had no settled principles on anything. The Nawab of Chhatari declared that 
it woidd be a mistake to remove the provision relating to distraint altogether, and 
by doing so the Government w'ould be giving no protection to the tenant. The 
Assembly today passed clause loO. Next day, the 8th. February, the House accepted 
an imix)rtant amendment moved by Mr. A. P, Jam to Clause 151. The amendment 
empowers the Government to recover arrears of rent from tenants, in the case of a 
general refusal, as arrears of land revenue. Another important amendment moved 
by Mr. Krishnananda Khare vests certain power in the Collector in case of a dispute 
between co-tenants which is likely to cause a breach of the peace or where the 
zamindars have realised illegal demaiiils, the Collector, in such cases, wall take the 
areas under his management and w'ill pay the profit to the persons entitled to it 
after deducting the cost. Mr. A. P. Jain, Parliamentary Secretary, moved another 
amendment to the above amendment. At the request of the Opposition consideration 
of both the amendments was postponed. The Mimster for Revenue moved the deletion 
of Chai)ter Eight, dealing with distraint for recovery of arrears of rent. The deletion 
of Chapter Eight from the Tenancy Bill will do away with 29 clauses, 225 amend¬ 
ments and contentious })rovisions. A number of Congressmen participated in the 
debate. The ()i)position benches vehemently op]X)scd the motion and urged that the 
cha])ter contained a wholesome i)rovisioii to deal with recalcitrant and habitual defa¬ 
ulters among the tenants. Naivab Mahomed Yusuf complaine<l of the Government’s 
vacillation, as they now wanted deletion of what they had agreed to in the Select 
Committee. The motion was adopted. Thereafter the House passed Clauses 178 and 
179 before adjourning till the next day, the 9th. February, when after passing certain 
re-drafted clauses relating to de])Osit ot rent in the tahsildar’s court and its disposal, 
barring of suits against anything done regarding the deposit, and the deposit of 
rent in court during the jiendency of a suit, the consideration of wdiich had been 
previously post})onca, the Assembly devoted the rest of the day to the discussion of a 
single contentious clause, which the Government have now brought forward with a view 
to enable the collector of a district to take charge of the village, mahal or portion 
thereof, and retain it under his own management, if after holding a suitable enquiry 
he was satisfied that any hardship was caused to the tenants due to a dispute between 
co-sharers regarding their rights, or the realization of illegal charges, habitual refu¬ 
sal of grant of rec-eipts for the rent or sayar, or acts of oppression by the landlord, 
under-proprietor, pennahent lessee or thekadar. The landlord members vigorously 
opposed this clause which was characterized as the most obnoxious and the most 
poisonous by Raja Bisfieshwar Day at. That it was a repressive measure brought by 
the back door to be used against their political opponents, who had courage to oppo¬ 
se the Congress candidates during elections, was the view expressed by Mr. Zahiruddin 
Faruqi. A large number of amendments moved by the Opposition members, most 
of wnich were opf>osed by the Government, w'ere rejected by the House. Three 
amendments were, however, accepted. Their etfect was to enable the collector to 
manage the proi>erty acquired by him under this clause for a period not exceeding 
two years, as the provincial Government might direct, and return the surplus to the 
proper person after deducting the amount of land revenue due. Further the hardship 
caused to persons other than the tenants in the village would be no ground for the 
collector for taking over the management of the village. Next day, the 10th. Febrnary, 
began with a series of reverses for the zamindars and they were unable to convince 
the Government of the justice of their claims for the realization of arr^rs of rent 
even when the tenant was ejected. The House passed clause 181 according to which 
arrears of rent are deemed to be satisfied when the tenant is ejected from the whole 
or any portion of his holdings. The Government, however, partially accepted an 
amendment moved by a Muflim Leaguer in resiiect of clause 18.5 about ejectment of 
a tenant for arrears of rent and this gave some satisfaction to them. The time limit 
for making applications to the tahsildar was extended by one month and the zamin- 
dars voola allowed to apply for ejectment for arrears not exceeding one year *0 
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rent, although the arrears might relate to the year preceding the previous agricul¬ 
tural year. The Government thought that it was just and reasonable that the tenant 
shoula not be deprived of more that half of his holding for arrears not excc^ing 
one year’s rent and opposed the amendment moved against that provision. 
The House then adjourned till Monday, the 13th. February, when it devoted 
considerable time considering amendments relating to the procedure regarding 
ejectment for arrears of rent in Clause 18). At the end of the day it had 
passed only clauses 185 and 185 (A). Several amendments of the Opposition 

wanted that no court fee be paid on such applications and also provided for 
increasing the time-limit for such applications. They were all rejected as the 

Government opi)Osed all of them. Tlie Government accepted the ])rinciple of the 

0 })position’8 amendment that an application could be amended after it had been 

filed. Mr. A. P. Jain moved an amendment to provide for this, which was 
passed. While discussion of the amendment to Clause 185 (B) was proceeding, 
the llouse rose for the day and adjourned till the next day, the 14th. February, when 
Clauses 185 (B) to 185 (G) were passed by the House, which also accepted modification of 
sub-clause 185 (11) regarding the procedure in disputes concerning rent. Consi¬ 
deration of Clause 185 (J) was postponed for redrafting it. Next day, the 
15th. February, no less than fifteen amendments were moved by the Oi'jwsilion to 
Clause 185-K after it was ])assed. This was a new clause moved yesterday by 
Mr. A, P. Jain, parliamentary secretary. It cmijow'crs the tahsilaar to lease 
the land of an ejected tenant, lor a period not exceeding six years, to a i)er8on 
depositing the arrears due. Two amendments were carried by the House and the 
rest were rejected after discussion. In accordance with tliese amendments, the 
tahsildar may exercise his discretion on an ai)plication being made by the 
ejected tenant and not otherwise; and, secondly, he may lease the land simul¬ 
taneously with the ejectment of the tenant without waiting for proceedings 
between the Slst day of May and the 15th day of June of the agricultural 
year in which the tenant is ejected. Raja Bishtshwar Dayal S<Jh wanted that 
the tahsildar should lease land only with tlie written consent of the landlord. 
Another member urged that a j>ortion of the holding not exceeding one half 
should be leased. A third amendment wanted that the land should be leased 
to agricultural labourers, tenants with economic holdings, or other tenants 
residing in the village. Another amendment urgetl that co mi sensation should be 
paid to an ejected tenant who had eflcctefl certain improvements. The purpose of 
this amendment was accepted by thei?crcwwc Afinisfer, and he himself moved an 
amendment to the effect that the tahsildar may lease the land on an application 
from the tenant. This amendment was accepted and the clause, as amcncled, was 
passed. Both on this day and on the next day, the lOth. February, the Bill 
made very little progress. While only one clause was j)assed yesterday, not 
more than two cJauscs were })assed today. The clauses which were passed t-oday 
made some further concessions to tenants in the matter of ejectment lu-ocetxlings. 
The tenant is given ara])le time to pay tbe decretal amount, and it is further 
provided that it within one month after his ejectment the tenant deposits the 
amount, the ejectment order shall be cancelled. In the ease of ejectment, it is 
stipulated that the tenant would be eject.ed only from such portion of the 
holding the rent of which does not exceed •nc-sixth of the decu'elal amount. 
A number of amondmenls moved to whittle down the concessions granted to 
ejected tenants were rejected after discussion. The House then adjourned till 
Monday, the 20th. February, when twelve more clauses in the chapter on eject¬ 
ment were passed and section 2UU was being discussed. Most of the amendments, 
moved to safeguard the rights of landholders, were or)i)osed by the Government 
and rejected by the House. Twice in the course of the day the discussion on 
amendments had to be 8toi)ped for want of quorum. Next day, tlie 21»t. February, 
consideration of clauses 203, 204 and 205 was postponed at the request of the 
Government, wMle the other clauses from 200 to 208, dealing with ejectment of 
persons occiuiying without title, mode of execution of decuee or order, time of 
execution ana remedies for wrongful rejectment were passed with minor verbal 
amendments. The only amendment of importance was moved by Mr. A, P, Jain^ 
substituting a new clause for Clause 202 to the effect that delivery of possession 
in execution of a decree or order for ejectment of a civil or revenue court shall 
not be made before the first day of April or after the thirtieth day of June in 
any year in which it was passed. Sir Mahomed Yusufs moving another amend- 
men^t to ^e clauac, remarked that it was a most systematic and calculated 
method of doing away with eject;meiit altogether. With the passing of Clause 
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209, the Assembly to-day finished the chapter on ejectment which proved to be 
a contentious chapter in the Bill. Thereafter the House took up Chapter 10 
dealing with grants of land held rent free or at a favourable rate of rent. 
Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth moved an amendment to Clause 210 urging 
that in a registered instrument, the conditions of the grant and its duration 
should be set forth. The amendment was rejected by 61 votes to 20 and an 
amendment by Mr. A. F. Jaiv, that the grant of land for the purpose of 
planting groves should not be treated as rent free was passed. Clauses 213 to 
218 were passed with slight modifications. Clause 216. however, was postponed 
for redrafting to incorporate a suggestion from the Op])Osition that tlie grant 
of land for a religious or social service should be deemed exempt so far as 
proprietory rights accrued in it. The House adjourned till the next day, the 
2 l8t. February, when it acceT)ted clause 216 as re-drafte^l. Mr. Jafar Hussain 
moved an amendment to it, nut Mr. Jain contended that his amendment was 
the result of an understanding with the Opposition and threatened to withdraw' it 
if Mr. Jafar Husnain presstid his amendment. Mr. Jafar Hussain complained 
that the Government wxre unnecessarily charging the Opposition with adopting 
dilatoi*y tactics, but agreed to withdraw his amendment. Next day, the 
23rd. February, the Assembly spent the w'hole day discussing amendments on 
Clause 228 ancl its sub-clttuses. Earlier, the House passed Clause 227, laying 
down the definition of grove-holders. Clause 228 describes the rights and liabilities 
of grove-holders. Two divisions were challenged. Mr. Zahirul Hassan Lari, by 
an amendment, sought that grove-holders should not have the right of transfer 
of groves. The amendment was rejected by 29 votes to 8i. An amendment moved 
by Mr. Muhamvmd Raza Khan further w'anted that the right of a grove-holder 
shall not be auctioned in satisfaction of a civil or revenue courts decree. The 
amendment was rejected by 30 votes to 84 and further discussion on the Bill 
terminated at this stage to be resumed later. 

Cess on Sugar 

At 4 p. ra., Dr. Katju moved a resolution regarding the levy of six pies 
cess on sugar. Dr. Katju pointed out that the resolution w'as in fulfilment of 
the promise made in the Up}>er House that in case the Government levied cess 
of more than three pies, they would consult the I^egislature. Dr. Katju said that 
in matters of sugar control, the Governments of Bihar and the United Provinces 
were moving in close co-oi)eration and that Bihar already had a cess of six pies. 
It w'Ould be unfair to the industry in Bihar if a lower cess w’as levied here. 
Sir J. P. Srivastava (Upper India Chamber of Commerce), opposing the 
resolution, protested against the raising of money from industry for the general 
revenue, which was utilised for increasing the police force and the Secretariat 
staff. He pointed out that the Congress, which claimed to he a friend of the 
poor, was now taxing sugar wdiich was a necessity of life. The debate had not 
concluded w'hen the House adjourned. 


Budget Sestion--Lucknow—24th. February to 25th. April 1939 

Financial Statement for 1939—40 

24th. FEBRUARY The Budget for the financial year 1939-40 with a small 
deficit was presented simultaneously in both houses of Legistaturc at 5 p.m. to-day. 
The Premiers budget statement occupied nearly 80 minutes in the Lower House 
while it was read in the Upper House by Dr. Katju. Piesenting a deficit budget 
in the Assembly, the Premier, Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pant^ estimated a revenue 

of Rs. 13,31,44,987, and an expenditure of Rs. 13,69,38 422, leaving a deficit of 

Rs. 37,93 435. To meet this deficit he proposed to levy an employment tax, which 
would fetch Rs. 30,00,000, and the remaining deficit the Premier hoped to wipe out 
during the course of the year. Premier Pant declared : ‘Almost the whole of expen¬ 
diture, whether incurred last year or this year, w'hich now exceeds the amount actually 

spent in 1937-38 by nearly Rs. 1,25,00,()00, was directed towards the relief of ^e 
poorer classes and promoting remunerative and progressive objects designed to raise 
the social and material level of the general mass of the people’. The Premier in his 
atatement says that the Government have accepted the scheme of basic education, 
making a libieral provision therefor and are paying special attention to the question 
of jail reform, reclamation of criminal tribes, in connexion with which the Govern- 
meat haVe decided to denotify all the tribes; improving the condition of the service 
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of inferior Government servants by {giving them relief in pay, leave and pension and 
introducing scales of pay. The minimum pay of jail warders, and police constables 
has been raised to Kb. 15. The Premier announced schemes for the reorganization of 
police, separation of executive and judicial functions, extending of the Sarda canal 
into the eastern districts, extension of the tube-well system, and extension and 
improvement of the existing grid system. Provision has also been made for 
the extension of the councillors’ quarters. 

Two Taxation Bills 

Two taxation measures were introduced by the Premier after the presentation 
of the budget, namely, the U. P. Sales of Motor Spirits Taxation Bill and the 
U, P, Employments Tax Bill. The former Bill proposes to levy two annas per 

§ allon, while the latter proposes to levy a graded tax when the total salaiw earned 
uring the year ending March 31 exceeds Ks. 2,5C»0. The minimum tax is Ks. 90 on 
an annual income ranging between Ks. 2,500 and Ks. 3,50C^. There is a progressive 
increase, the tax on incomes above three lakhs being Ks 32,00(3 In the statement 
of objects and reasons it is stated that the Government considers it expedient to in¬ 
crease the revenue of the province to finance various schemes of rural, education, 
medical and industrial develoj)ment, including extension of the policy of prohibition. 
It is therefore proposed to impose a tax on different employments on a definite 
graded scale. Persons employed in his Majesty’s military, naval and air forces and 
those whose emoluments from their employment do not excee^l Ks. 2,5(30 annually 
would be exempt from this tax. 

Several Bills Introduced 

A number of Bills were then introduced. The Consolidation of Holdings Bill 
was introduced by the Kevenuc Minister, the Agricultural Produce Markets Bill by 
the Minister of Justice and the Indian Medicine Bill by the Minister of I^ocal Belf- 
Government. The Minister of Justice also laid on the table the amendment to the 
Sugar Factories Control Kules of 1938 and the Government scheme for the separa¬ 
tion of judicial and executive functions of magistrates in U. 1*. The Assembly 
then adjourned till 13th. March. 

General Discussion of Budget 

13th. & 14th. MARCH The general discussion of the Budget commenced on 
the 13th. March when severe criticism of the Government’s financial policy resulting 
in ever increasing burden of taxation on the people of the province was voiced by 
non-CongresB members. Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh asked the Premier what 
further measures of taxation did the Premier j)rof>ose in order to meet additional 
deficits which were bound to follow if the policy of prohibition was speedily carried 
into effect without effecting very subtantial economies. Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastava 
calculated that the new expenditure embarked upon by the Government during 
tha last 20 months totalled Ks. 1,6(3,(30,(X)0, while the loss in excise revenue 
due to the prohibition policy so far amounted to Ks. 40,(X),0(30. This Government 
had to raise two crores by new taxation, and by means of tlie entertainment tax, 
sugarcane cess and enhanced stamp duty and court-fees they had already realized Rs. 
1,32,00,000. He expected that further taxes would be levied to realize the remaining 
Rs. 68,00,(300. Captain S. R. Pocock voiced the public^opinion in saying that the employ¬ 
ment tax was an iniquitous proposal and would arouse resentment among the educate 
people who had to do some real work for their living. He warned the Government that 
this tax would result in increased unemployment among the educated middle classes, 
and both individuals and capital would be forced to leave the province in search of more 
salubrious financial atmosphere. Next day, the 14th. March, Mr. H. G. Walford 
described the Budget as misleading and complained that the Government had done 
nothing for the masses. He challenged the justice and equity of the sugar cess and 
the petrol and employment taxes. To tax 130 I. C. H. men, the Government taxed 
the whole province. The Government, he said, w’anted money, not for the benefit of 
of the country, but for Congress propaganda. Sir Muhammad Yusuf said that the 
finances of the Government were in a desperate condition and heading towards 
bankruptcy and described the Budget as “glamorous window-dressing.” Mr. Laxmi 
Shanker Bajpai (Congress), while congratulating the Premier for making proper 
provisions in the Budget for the uplift of the fallen and depressed masses, complained 
that the Government had done nothing to rectify the topneavy administration and 
recommended the immediate abolition of a number of posts. Begam ffabibuUah com¬ 
plained that the Gbvernment had made po adequate provision for female education, 
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especially for Muslim girls. The Nawah of Chhatari welcomed the increase in the 
salary of the low paid staff. He feared that with the introduction of Prohibition 
and reduction in canal rates, the Government would be faced with a heavy deficit 
next year. Replying to criticisms, the Premier pointed out that taking into account 
the superannuation charges and the sinking fund to meet the debt charges which 
came up to Rs. 60 lakhs, the subvention of the Government of India was really no 
windfall as contended by some. He declared that he made substantial economies to 
meet the situation. Regarding the reduction in salaries, the Premier said he could 
not reduce the salary in the case of superior x)ORts. The Government were, 
however, pursuing the question and had made a representation to the authorities. 
He claimed that he had converted the deficit of ly33-39 into a surplus, paid up 
the debts and invested capital expenditure. As regards Prohibition, the Premier 
wanted the House to give a clear verdict whethere they wanted it or not. If 
they did, they must find the money for it. He expected to present supplemen¬ 
tary estimates for medical and } ublic health. The Premier concluded with an 
appeal to all to join him in making the villages cleaner, richer and better. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

14th. to 30th. MARCH :~Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced on 
the 14th. March. The necessity for abolishing grinding ot Hour in jails was urged by 
speakers during the discussion on a cut motion to a demand for Rs. 30,68 050 under 
“Jails and convict settlements." Mr. Gopinath Srivaatava, I’arliamentary Secretary, 
stated that as an experiment, the Government were starting a power mill in one 
central jail. Replying to the debate on another cut motion relating to jails, Mr. 
Srivastava stated that political prisoners w'erc those who did not act for personal 
gain. The classification, he said, would depend on the nature of the crime comraitt^. 
There W’oiild be only one class of political i)ri8oner8 and classification in the 
case of non-political prisoners w’ould also be abolished. Those sentenced to 

simple imjiriRonment w'ould be required to spin in jails. All the cuts being 
withdrawn, the entire grant w'as passed. Next day, the 16th March, both 

Congress and Opposition members criticised the Government’s land revenue 
policy. The mover complained that while the collection of revenue from zamindars 
was 09:9 per cent, the collection of rents was only 60 or 80 per cent, which meant 

that without getting rent from tenants, the zamindars had to pay revenue from 

their pockets. Mr. Mohanlal Gautam (Bocialist) com]>lained that though the Congress 
had been in office for about two years, they had not done enough. The Tenancy 
Bill was so much delayed that numerous tenants had been ejected. He added 
that zamindaries should go, lock, stock and barrel. 3 he time had gone when the 
British wanted Zamindars. The latter were now w’anted by none in the countiy. 
Nawab Mohamed Yusuf said that the economic condition of zamindars was so bad 
that it was a disgrace to the Government. The Government could not achieve their 
end unless they combined labour and capital. 3'he province, he claimed, was main¬ 
ly the creation of zamindars. Sir J. P. Srivastava demanded clarification of the 
revenue policy, as the Revenue Minister’s attitude was doubtful in this matter as 
in others. For instance, he had supported Mr. Bose and now he w’as sitting wdtJh 

the Bup|X)rters of Mr. Gandhi I He added that the entire money on rural oevelop- 

ment was being w’asted. They should give monetary assistance to the tenantry ; a 
neat deal had to be done to see a contented tenanti 7 . On the 18th. Mareh, 

the House voted demands for grant concerning Excise, Veterinary, Co-operative 

Credit and Agriculture. In connection with the last of these demands. Dr. Katju 
announced the intention of the Government to appoint a committee of officials and 
non-ufficials with wide terms of reference to examine all the activities of the 
Agricultural department and said that the Government was willing that the depart¬ 
ment should be thoroughly overhauled. The House then adjourned till Tuesday, 
the 21st. March, when it voted the demands for grants under (1) ITiblic Works, and 
(2) Civil Works. Government were severely criticised by tlie opposition for provid¬ 
ing a lump sum of Rs. 27,75,000 in the budget without having detailed the scheme 
for the expenditure of this large amount. Kunw^ar Sir Maharaj Singh considered 
that it was an undesirable procedure for adoption by a responsible Government. 
The Minister for Communications, Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim thought that it was 
not necessary for the Government to come before the House with a detailed scheme 
in each and every case. He, however, assured the House that the detailed proposals 
Visarding construction of roads and bridges would be placed before the House for 
discussion. Next day, the 22iid. Mareh, the House voted the demands for expenditure 
on public works met from the revenue, Improvement in communications financed 
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from the central ro d development account and the administration of justice. Dr. 
Katju, Minister for Justice, promised to allot a day, if possible, of the Govern¬ 
ment scheme for separation of judicial and executive functions in the month of 
April. Most of the specclies made from the t^on.i>re8s benches were unduly leiij^thy and 
irrelevant to the issues raised by the cut motions. Next day, the 23rd. March, t\\ocut 
motions were discussed in connection with the education budj;et and the discussions took 
a communal turn. The motions related to the reservation of seats for Muslim students 
in the Kiuji; George’s Medical College and grants made to the Aligarh and Benares 
Universities. The Educotum Minister refused to interfere with the discretion of the 
Lucknow Uniyersity which was an autonomous body and ran the medical college. 
This cut motion was ]n-essed to a division and rejected by the Mouse. Next day, the 
24th. March, the Assembly passed the Education budget of Ks. 2,1 it,08,919, the 
highest ever ])resented in the ])rovince. Most of the cut motions related regarding 
Muslirn itistitiUions or S(‘heduled C^istes’ grievances. In the (‘ourse of the discussion, 
the Minister announced that he had written to all institutions of the ))rovince that, 
unless restrictions against llarijans were removed before July next, the Govern¬ 
ment \yonld stop the grants to them. The question of grants to i>rivate institutions 
was raised by a cut motion, rejdying to whh-h tlic Minister said, “They are bound 
to die. Why should I be the hangman ?” Next day, the 25th. March, Mrs. Vijaya 
Laxmi Pandit ])resentcd lier budget for Public Health, which was i)ass(‘d without 
any \*ut” motion being pressed to a division. INIrs. Pandit ])ointcd out that there were 
serious floods and famine all over the i)ro\ ince. She thought that the Public Health 
Department was still considered ^untouchable” among the Government Dep'artments 
and urged the ])eoj)le to co-operate with the authorities. She drew attention to the 
Government’s desire to extend the health scheme to five other districts and stated 
that a Scheme for distribution of milk had been started in Agra District. She 
announced that slio had receiveil an offer from four j^ersons, including Bs. 5,(100 
from Mr. G. D. Birla, to equip moving disi)ensarics for women, for the Sita]>ur 
District. The Asseinlily passed two more grants relating to siq^erannnation 
alIo^^ances and j'cnsions and ])aymcnt of commuted value of pensions. On the 
28th. March, communal ]iassion and ]u-ejndice of the worst type were greatly in 
evidence in both the Congress and the Muslim League beuch(‘S in connection w’ith 
the di.scnssion of a cut motion under the head ‘general atlministration.’ The issue 
raised by the motion Avas ‘the grave situation created by the failure of the Govern¬ 
ment to maintain law and order in the province, and its failure to safeguard the 
the lives and the ])ro}>er(ies of the IMuslims’. From the very commencement the 
discussion took a definitely (‘oramunal turn and the Assembly w'as turned into a 
battleground between the Congress on the one side and the Muslim League on 
the other and the atinosjilicre becume very tense when each party accused the 
other of being hirgcly rcsj)Oiisible for the communal riots that have recently occurred 
in various ])laccs. Completely contradictory versions of the same incidents were 
given by the Muslim and the Hindu inemhers and wild charges were levelled against 
the opposite community. The key-note of the criticism of both Hindus and Muslims 
not belonging to the Congress i-arty w^as that tlie Government had faileil to take 
strong action to check tlie growth of commnnalism in the province and that crimes 
of violent type had steadily increased since the Congress (iovernmerit had assumed 
office. The Natrah of Chhatari de]Jorcd that the Tilst Indian Government in the 
province had not been able to maintain laAv and order successfully, and he pointed 
out that iiTcs])onsil)le ]>eoiJe masquerading in the name of the Conp’css tried to 
create difficulties for the j-olice in rural areas, as the result of which official prestige 
had gone down. The House then adjourned till the 80th. March, when in accordance 
with the various suggestions made relating to the communal situation, Premier 
Pant outlined a number of stringent measures whicli the Government ]>ropo8ed to 
take to Bui)prcH8 communal riots in the province. These measures included imixisition 
of punitive police tax on members of the community mainly responsible for the 
trouble, strict action against individuals and newspapers fomenting communal ill- 
feeling, enrolment of special constables from amongst most respectable classes 
wherever necessary, prosecutions undei' Sections 107 and 144, house searches and 
immediate arrests wherever there was a case of stabbing, murder or arson. 
At 5 p.m. the guillotine was applied and the rest of the grants were made and the 
entire budget, as presented by the rremier, w^as passed by the Assembly without 
any cut. 

The Employment Tax Biix 

16th. March to 14 th. April The debate on the Employment Tax Bill com¬ 
menced on the 10th March and continued- till the 18th. when Sir Jwala Praead 
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Srivastava concluded his criticism with a note of warning to the Government 
about the adverse result of tlieir financial policy on money markets, business and 
trade. He implored the Government not to produce the impression in money 
markets that the Government was wasting public money. Capt. Focock who 
followed held that as a result ol: the i)ropose»l tax the })roidera or unemployment 
among educated middle classes had become more acute. Ho protested against the 
discriminatory nature of the tax. The debate was adjourned at this stage till the 
2l8t. March when Dr. KaUash Nath Katju, in the course of a vigorous defence of 
the Bill, considered that the tax was intra vires of the provincial legislature and 
the Government were satisfied about the complete legality of the tax. He said, 
‘*\Ve ex))cct to get 30 lakhs out of this tax. It <‘.omes to one aim a per he^ad of the 

population. What is the good of fighting about one anna per head ? Next day, the 

22nd. March, Mr. Said ud-din (Congress) and Dr. Murari Lai spoke in support 
of the Bill. Kunwar Bir Maharaj Singh o))]iosed the Bill ainl feared that 
within twelve months the House would be called upon to ])ass fresh taxation 
measures. Mr. Desmond Young (Euroiiean), Sjieaking for the Services, said that it 
would be unfair to change the original ])ros})e-t with which they entered service 
and it was unjust to treat a ])ublic servant as a public enemy. He also questio¬ 
ned tlie legality of the Bill in view of the sections cd the Government of India 

Act relating to safeguards for the Bcrviccs. One of the Speakers said 

that the diehards in England like Sir .Michael O’Dwyer and Sir Alfred 
Knox, who were extremely critical of the Government of India Act, might now say 
that their fears had proved to be true and that the U. F. Government had committed 
a breach of faith with the services. The debate had not concluded when the House 
adjourned till the 23ril. March when Premier Pant re})lied to the criticisms made 
inside and outside the House and the bill was refiu'red to a Relent committc. After 
its emergence from the select committee, the Bill was taken up by the Assembly 
on the 13th. April and on the next day, it wms passed after the motion for third 
reading was strongly opposed by Kunwar Sir Maharaj Stngh, Sir J. P. Srivastava, 
and Captain S. R. Pocock, They warned the Government that the middle classes 
would l3C adversely afTected by the measure, and unenijdoyment among the educated 
classes would increase a great deal. That the question of the legality of the Bill 
would have ultimately to be decided by the Federal Court was mentioned by more 
than one speaker. It also pointed out that the selc't commitiec had atlopted a 
subterfuge in orikr to get over the legal tlaw, and had made an abortive and futile 
attemjit to classify the employments according to tlie amounts of the salaries earned 
by the individuals. Any measure of taxation worthy of its name should not be 
eamoutlagfHl in this way, remarked Ca]>tain Focock, who took tlie House by 
surprise when he stated that his own ernjdoyees would be reimhnrsiHl by him to the 
extent of the loss tiiey would siifler in their incomes as a result of the emidoyment tax. 

Motor Spirits Bales Taxation Bill 

25th. to 30th. March :-Dr. AT. N. Katju. the Minister of Justice, moved on the 
2bth. March that the Victor Bpirits Bales Taxation Bill be taken into consideration. 
Sir J. P. Srivastava declared that the Government were laving too great a burden on 
the pcf3]>le. It was the last s^aw on the eamcFs back. Next day, the JTth. March, 
the House rejected the opposition amendnient for its reference to a selecT 
committee and acepted the Minister’s motion. Next day, the L’8th. March, the House 

{ lassed the secornl reading of the Bill. The motion for the third reading was 
)eing opposed by Bir Jwala Prasad Srivastava when the House adjourned till 
thursday, the 30th. March, when the Bill was passed. The Assembly also passecl 
a resolution approving the Icvij of Sugar cess at half anna j^er maund after some 
discussion. 

The Indian Medicine Bill 

Slst. MARCH The Assembly this afternoon referred the U. F. Indian 
Medicine Bill and the Badrinath Temple Bill to Bclect Committees. Mrs. Vijaya- 
lakahmi Pandit, Minister for Local Belf-Govcrnmerit, moving the former, said that 
the object of the Bill was to raise the Indian systems of medicine to the level 
of allopathy and modernise them so as as to make them beneficial to the rich 
and the poor alike. The immediate necessity, therefore, was to set up a Board 
of Indian Medicine, which would co-ordinate the working of indigenous systems 
of medicine, direct their working and deal with all forms of quackery. The 
Government were also considering the question of starting at an early date a 
research institute to explore the intrinsic value of this branch of medicine. 
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The Badbinath Temple Bill 

Mr. Sampurnanand, Minister for Education, moving the Badrinath Bill, 
observed that the Government were bringing forward this measure as they had 
a specdal responsibility regarding this temple. Lately, there had been complaints 
and the Government thought that this state of affairs should not be allowed 
to continue. He urged that the Bill should be expedited in view of the coming 
pilgrim season. 

The U. P. Tenancy Bill {Contd.) 

The House thereafter resumed discussion on the Tenancy Bill, and adjourned 
till the next day, the Ist. April, when some Opposition members alleged that, 
whenever there was a clash of interest between a tenant and a Mahajan, the 
Government extended their sympathy to the latter. Muslim members stated that 
it was being freely stated that individual members of the Uppier House were 
being canvassed to support the Tenancy Bill on the promise that rural indebtedness 
legislation would not be brought up. The House concluded today the discussion 
on Chapter 12, dealing with thekadars, and proceeded to discuss amendments to 
clauses in Chapter 13, about arrears of revenue, ])rofit, etc. Throughout the 
day, the discussions were extremely dull and lifeless, which perhaps accounted for 
the unusually poor attendance in the House which then adjourned till the 
3rd. April when there was a feeling of jubilation in the Congress benches that 
the penal provisions in Chapter XIV about comjiensation and penalties were passed 
without any modification. All amendments moved by the Opposition members to 
reduce the projiosed penalties were opposed by the Government and rejected by 
the House. Xext day, the 4th. April, the Assembly passed 23 clauses of the Bill. 
“iSo long as the a))pointment of the Judges of the High (burl and the Chief 
Court is not in the hands ot the Provincial Government, the latter would not be 
a party to the transfer of any power to tliem,” said Mr. A. P. Jain, Parlia¬ 
mentary Becretary, opposing Mr. M. H, Kidwai's (Moslem League) amendment, 
to the effect, that the Board of Revenue should be abolished and its work 
entrusted to the High Court or Chief Court. The mover opined that non-coopera¬ 
tion with the High Courts was due to the fact that they were not amenable to 
the Government’s wishes. On the 6th. April a night-sitting w’as held to conclude 
consideration of the Bill. The House carried on its business in a calm 

atmosphere and carried on its amendments and then adjourned to 12th. April, when 

it concluded the second reading of the Bill. Two imi>ortant clauses w'ere 
added, the first laying down mat all deliveries of ])osscssion given after 

April 1037 for arrears of rent for kliarif 1314 and j)rior instaliiuMits could be 
cancelled on an api)lication by the ejecte<l tenant. The second related to the right 
of sub-letting to tenants of Oudh. Two amendments were moved by Raja B, D. 
Seth to exclude the province of Oudh from the purview of the Bill. Tlie 
Deputy Speaker ruled them out of order, as an amendment similar in nature was 
rmccteM by the House earlier. Raja B. D, Seth moved an amendment to the 
effect that the Tenancy Act should not come into operation except at the 
commencement of the agricultural year. This was also rejected. Tlie House 

then adjourned till Monday next. 

Agkicultubists Debt Redem'ption Bill 

17th. APRIL -.—There was no opposition in the Assembly to-day to the Bill for 
the redemption of debts of agric.ulturists and workmen, which was referred to a 
select committee. This was the first of the three or four debt bills which the Govern¬ 
ment proposed to introduce and the Government were criticized by Kunwar Sir 
Maharaj Singh and Sir J, P. Srivastava for not placing before the House the 
entire picture of their scheme for the redemption of debt and for bringing forward 
piecemeal legislation. Several Congress members held that the Bill did not go far 
enough and that its provisions were not sufficiently liberal. 

Encumbered Estates Amend. Bill 

The Encumbered Estates (Amendment) Bill as amended by the select committee 
was taken into consideration in the afternoon, and all amenefments mov^ by Ihe 
(^position were rejected. That the House could not amend the original Act out- 
siae the scope of the amending bill was the objection raised by Mr. A. P, Jain, 
parliamentary secretary, to the amendment movea by Mr. Mubaahir Husain Kidwai, 
On the next day, the 18th. April, the House passed the Bill and discussed the scheme 
for the separation Of Judicial and Executive functions presented by the Minister lor 
Justice, wno also introduced the Oudh Courts Amendment Bill. 
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19th. APRIL;— The House passed into law today the Badrinath Temple Bill, 
which provided for better management of the temple. A committee of management 
will be set up under the Bill, representing various interests, including the Tehri 
State which nas been intimately associated with this temple, sacred to the Hindu 
community throughout the countrv for several generations. Most of the amend¬ 
ments moved by Pandit An'isuya Prasad Bahuguna (Congress) were opposed by the 
Education Minister and were eventually withdrawn. The Minister, however, accep¬ 
ted one amendment moved by Mr. Bahuguna-suggesting that the remuneration and 
allowances payable to the members of the committee of management should not 
exceed those payable to the members of the legislature. Another important amend¬ 
ment was moved by a member of a scheduled caste, Mr. Ram Prasad Tamta, 
He urged that one out of the two members to be nominated by the Government on 
the committee should belong to his community. This amendment was, however, not 
pressed in view of the definite assurance given by the Minister that the (jovern- 
ment would have at least one member of a scheduled caste on the committee. Reply¬ 
ing to the third reading debate, the Education Minister said that this was the 
first step in the direction of temple reform and that the Government intended to 
bring forward legislation for temple entry by Harijans. 

The U. r. Tenancy Bill 

20th. to 24th. APRIL In the Assembly to-day the Tenancy Laws Amendment 
Bill and the Police Amendment Bill were introfluecd. The third reading of the Ten¬ 
ancy Bill was next taken up. Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, Minister for Revenue, referring 
the changes made in the Bill, said that where arrears rcmaineil, the Zamindar could 
get a part of the holding auctioned. Thus there would be no ejectment. The Bill gave 
the Kashtkar a right to plant all over his holding. By one of the amendments, a sub¬ 
tenant in Oudh could not be ejected for five years. Sawab Sir Muhammad Tusm/ hoped 
that the Government would come to some honourable settlement whi *h would usher in 
a happy era. According to him, the Bill airaoxl at bringing about dissensions between 
the tenants and the zamindars. The ba.sis of rent was, he said, so vague that it lent 
itself to mischievous i)OHsibilities and would pave the way for expropriation of zamin- 
dars. It would not benefit the Government eitlicr. He asked the Government if they 
did not want to let the zamindar keep his body and soul together and what their object 
was in making these “undesirable and pernicious jirovisions’. The Moslem League 
Party sjx)ke3man said that the League had decided to Bui>port the passage of the Bill 
despite its limitations and imperfections, because it gave tenants fixity of tenure, fair 
rent and favourable conditions. He charged Oongressmen with not fulfilling their 
pledge to the electorate. Disfussion had not concluded when the House adjourned to 
meet on the next day, the 2 t8t. April. The third reading of the Bill was continued. 
Horne non-Congressites, while generally admitting that the Bill was a definite impro¬ 
vement in the direction of bettering the lot of the tenanty, characterised it as a “Black 
Bill” inasmmh as it endangerefl the rights of zamindars. This brought forth a spiri¬ 
ted reply from Congressmen, Mr. Saiduddin Ahmed remarking that the Bill was the 
Magna Carta of the tenants. The Opposition were blamal by Ministeria¬ 
lists for adopting “dilatory tactics”. Next day, the 22nd. April, the third 

reading of the Tenancy Bill was continued. Raja Bishoshwar Datjal Seth 
said that the Bill should not he operative in Oudh, since it was mostly based on the 
Agra law. The Talwkdars, he point^xi out, held sanads from an authority higher 
than the U. P. Legislature and tliis legislature had, therefore, no right to do any¬ 
thing in contravention of the terms of the sanads. The Talukdars were the declar^ 
proprietors under the terms of the sanads and this legislature could not confer 
nereditary rights against the consent of the Talukdars. Mr. A. P. Jatn^ Parliamen¬ 
tary Hecretary, said that zamindars never took any compassion on tenanto and 
got them ejected on very minor pretexts. This Government, which claimed to be 
civilised, could not tolerate any hardship on anybody. There should only be two 
parties in that province, namely the Government and cultivator. Mr. Mubashir Hussain 
Kidwai (Muslim League) welcomed the Bill and said that the fact that the Muslim 
League’s amendments were accepted by the Government showed that the League was 
trying its best to improve the Bill. He had not finished his speech when the 
House adjourned till the 24th. April when the Bill was passed by the House 
without a division amidst cheers from the Congress benches. During the con¬ 
sideration stage nearly 3,000 amendments were tabled, of which 860 were actually 
Tooved. Thw hundr^ and seventy ^men4©^nt8 of theee pdopted^ 350 nega* 
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tived and 80 withdrawn, while about 50 were ruled out of order. It will be recalled 
tliat the Bill was held up in the course of discussion, in view of the Aj^ra Zamindars’ 
request to the Congress High Command for arbitration in the matter. The Oudh 
Talukdars, however, opposed the move and conscciuently the formers’ retpiest was 
turned down by tlie Congress Parliamentary Ck)mmittec. 

Motor SriRiTS Sai.es Tax Bill (('onto.) 

25th. APRIL:—The Assembly to-day rejected the amendment adopted by the 
Upper House to the Sales of Motor Spirits Bill reducing tlie rate of levy from 
two annas to one anna six ]>io8 per gallon. Two other amendments, however, 
one of which was verbal, while the other extended the period for tiling a suit or 
prosecution from four six months from the date of the Act (-omplained of, 
were accepte<l. Opposing the Council’s amendment, the Premier said that it really 
was distasteful to ask the Assembly to register its difference of opinion with 
the Upper House, but it api)eared h) him that the change made by the Council 
was not in public interest. The proceeds of the tax w’ould be utilised for Ohe 
construction and improvement of roads which W'ould helj) motor traffic. 

PoijoE Amendment Bill 

The Assembly next passed the I’olice Amendment Bill introduced on the 2l8t. 
April, with a minor amendment, limiting the period of limitation for apjilication 
for comixjnsation in respect of death or grievous hurt or loss of or damage to 
proj^rty caused, by the first day of April lOiV.), to four montlis. Jn the (‘oursc 
of nis reidy. the Premier regretted that the necessity for imposing punitive police 
had arisen, but they could not shut their eyes to the reali y of the situation. 
He, however, pointed out that it was not absolul«dy ne/essary for enforcement of 
claims for compensation that punitive jiolice should be imi>()S(Ml, and siich claims 

could be made without the area being declared Misturbe<l” or ‘'dangerous”. 

Because of o ccurrences like the previous day’s, it seemoil that the (Jovernmerit 

would be failing in their duty if they any longer put off “this evil day”. 

The Revenue Minister next intro<Iuce<l the U. J\ Moncy-leiulers Bill. The House 
then adjourned till the 5th. May. 

May Session—Lucknow—5th. to 17lh. May 1939 

Non-offktal Bill8 Introduced 

5 th. MAY; -Five non-official bills were introduced today. They were the 
Canning College and British Association Contrihiition Act {Amendment) Bill 
seeking to do away with the statutory resj>onsibility of the (Jovernment to 
realize the subscriptions payable by the taluqdar.s of Oudh to the British 
Indian Association while increasing the contribution made to the Canning 
College (now merged in the Lucknow University), the HtnJu Marriage Reforin 
and Dowry Restraint Bill, the Superrision of Orphanages and Wi lows Homes 
Bill, the Rural Labourers' Minimum Wages Bill and the Julian Criminal Law 
{United Provinces Amendment) Bill. The first out of these five biJIs was referred 
to a select committee after vigorous opposition by the representatives of the 
British Indian Association. The Assembly refi»<xl to agree with the amendment 
insisted upon by the Council on April 27 reducing the jiroposed petrol tax from 
two annas to one and a half annas per gallon. 

Abolition of Dowry System 

6 th. MayA non-official resolution recommending the eradication of the 
evil of dowry system and sale of girls w'as passed this morning. The hon. Mr. 
Sampurnanand, Minister for Education, in tlie course of the discussion, said that 
there could not be two opinions on the question that the dowry system was bad, 
whether it existed among the Hindus or Muslims or Christians. There could, 
therefore, be no doubt about the Government’s attitude on the point. If they 
thought they could legislate on the point and make legislation effective, the 
Goveniment would not have objec;tion to bringing forward a Bill. There were 
various ways of giving a dowry in which the Government could not interfere. 
He deplor^ the attitude of the educated youths of the country for not helping 
the reformers in this matter. 

Control op Educational Institutions 

8th. MAY :-~Di6cusBion on noQ-o6|cial resolutions was continued in the Assembly 
today. The resolution moved by a Congress member recommending ^lat 
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the Government should take uj) the management of denominational and private 
educational institutions on the ground that they fostered communal and anti-national 
feelings in the students gave rise to an animated debate to-day. While it failed to 
sec^ure the unstinted siipi^ort of the Congress benches, the Opposition members 
criticized it on the ground that it was an attempt to bring education in the 
province into line with the system prevailing in totalitarian countries where 
standardized education was controlled oy the State and strict regimentation of 
intellect prevailed. Even the Minister of Education thought that the suggestion 
made was impracticable, and in the end the resolution was withdrawn. 

Tufting Ban on Communist Party 

Replying to the next resolution urging that the ban on the Communist 
party be lifted, Premier Pant j.ointed out that the existing ban was placed bv 
the Government of India in July 1934, and the provincial Government had 
placed no ban. He added that it was in the })ublic interest to lift the ban and 
the Government could th(!n take effective action under the general law wherever 
ncT-essary. The resolution was passed nem con, and the House adjourned till the 10th. 

Offktal Bili.s Discussed and Passf.d 

10th. to 16th. MAY On the motion of Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kiduai, Minister for Reve¬ 
nue, the House referred the Money-lenders Bill to a Select Committee, and 
pa8HC<l the second reading of the Consolidation of Hold'.ngs Bill, The hevised 
U. P. Tenancy Laws Amendmemt Bill and the Select Committee report on the 
Indian Medicine Bill were introduced before the House adjourned till the next day, 
the 11th. May when it passed the Consolidation of holdings Bill, the Oudh Courts 
Amendment Bill, the Tenancy Laws Amendment Bill, the Sugar Factories Control 
Act Amendment Bill and the Bill to amend Section 40 of the Town Improvement 
Act. The Suits Volution Amendment Bill was introduced. At the instance of the 
Minister for Communications, the House added two new sub-rules regarding recipro¬ 
city in the nuuter of taxation of i)utlic service motor vehicles ])lying between U. P. 
and Delhi. The Children's Bill, as passcsl by the rp])er House, was laid on the 
table. The House then adjourned till Momlay, the 15th. May when it passed the 
Saits Valuation [Amendment] Bill without any speeches being made. The Bill 
sought to bring the Suits Valuation Act in accord with the Court Fees Amendment 
Act. Next day, the 16th. May, the Assembly passed the Indian Medicine Bill, 
the Municipalities Act Amendment Bill and the District Boards Act [Amendment) 
Bill. The last two Bills extended the life of the present municipalities and boards 
by one year. 

Motor iSpirits Sales Tax Bill (contd.) 

17th. MAY A joint session of the Legislature commenced this morning 

under the presidentshij) of Sir Sita Ram, President of the Council, to consider 

the Sales of Motor S[drit Taxation Bill as passed by the Council. The Second 

Chamber had reduced the rate, aj)proved by the Assembly, of two annas per 

gallon, to one anna and a half. At the rate of two annas per gallon the tax was 

estimated to yield cigJit lakhs to the Exchequer. The Gf^position view was that 
the projwsed rate of levy was the highest as comi^ared with the rate in other pro¬ 
vinces. They also argued that this would adversely affect motor transport, and 
touch the )xx-kct8 of the poor. The Ijegislature passed by 140 votes to 59 an 
amendment moved by the Minister for Justice restoring the rate to two annas 
per gallon. The joint session then ended and the Assembly met in the afternoon 
when the Muslim members, both of the Muslim lA^ague and the Independent 
parties, staged a walk-out in ]>rote8t against the ruling given by the Deputy 
Speaker, disallowing the adjournment motion, notice of which was given by 
Natoabzada Linquat Ali Khan. A statement to this effect was made by the 
leader of the Muslim League party, Chaudhri Khaliq-uz-Zaman whereafter all 
Muslims left in a body. The adjournment motion was to discuss fJie unsatisfac¬ 
tory nature of the replies given by the Government to questions relating to the 
search of tlie Muslim League office at Cawiiporc made by the police on May 9. 
After the walk-out Dr. Katju made a statement that so far as the Congress 
members were concerned they liad complete confidence in the impartiality of 
the Deputy Speaker in the conduct of the proceedings and they entirely dissociated 
themselves from the very wrong action taken by the Muslim members in retiring from 
the House after disputing in an unseemly manner the conduct of the Chair. Their 
action, he added, wass wholly unconstitutional. The House then adjourned Mne die. 



Proceedings of the U. P. Council 

Budget Se88ion~~Lucknow—18th. February to 14th. March 1939 

The Cownfur Riots 

The Budget Session of the IT. Lepslative Council commonce<l at Lucknow on 
the 18th. February 19119 when the T*reinier, Pandit Pant, made a statement on the 
Cawnpore riot situation, lie said that the latest ht^ures of the riot casualties were 42 
killed, 200 injured and 8(X) arrested. Everywhere there were Hi;i;ns of restoration of 
peace ; more mills were working- and shops were openin'^. The Tremier remarked 
that the situation liad the potentialities of the serums communal riot of 1901, but the 
prompt and effective steps taken from the start had kej)t them in check. He appre- 
ciateu the 'work of the local authorities ami non-otlicial bodies, es])ecially the European 
constabulary, the Congress, the Hindu fSabha ami the Muslim League in bringing 
the difficult situation under control, and also tlie valuable assistance rendcreu by 
troops. 

Official Interfiuience with Huai Court 

Mr. Chaudhwy Akhtar Hussain next moved for adjournment of the House to 
discuss “interference by the Provincial Covernmeut with the administration of 
justice in releasing Makhan ^Singh of Baharanimr, ))y giving preference to the ex- 
parte re])ort of the subordinate executive officer of the (iovernment and other extra 
mdicittl report over the (H)ucurrent judicial decisions of the St'ssions Jiulgeand the 
High Court of Judicature at Allahabad.” 'fhe discussion was taken up on the 22iid. 
February when Mr. Husain argued that the matter was of jmblic imi)ortancc as the 
independence of the judiciary was threatened, and there was an ap])rehension that such 
interference would be repeated. He pleaded tliat the matter came to the knowdedge 
of the public at the end of Lecember last. He had taken the etirliest oi)iiortunity to 
bring up the question. Dr. K. N. Katju, Minister for Justice, opjosing the motion, 
said that Malkhan vSiugh w^as released six months ago, and the House had met twice 
since the occurrence of the matter. Dr. Katju also held that the matter 
could be brought in the form of a resolution on aiiy non-oflicial day. 
Begum Aijaz Rasul, ruling the motion out of order, observed that Mr. Akhtar 
Husain had failed to prove that the matter was of ret'cnt occurrence, and advised 
him to bring it before the House in the form of a resolution or a question. 

Supplementary Grants 

The Council then took up the discussion of supplementary grants. These in¬ 
cluded Rs. 1,13,727 for additional officers and Ministerial staff necessitated by Provin¬ 
cial Autonomy and increased Secretariat work, Rs. 14,UUU for an increase in the 

E resent strength of the Police force in the province to be allocated to the cities of 
mcknow, Allahabad and Cawnpore as civil and armed police reserves to meet emer¬ 
gencies, and Rs. 138,2CX) for extra expenditure in connection with fighting the cholera 
epidemic. Dr. Katju, re]>lying to criticisms levelled against the iKilice, said that the 
whole province was pained by the communal disturbances, but members should not 
lose their sense of perspective. The Minister further api)ealed to members that 
while trying to draw attention to existing evils, they should not say anything which 
might aggravate the situation. Dr. Katju said that soon after assuming office the 
Government circularised the district officials to impress ufion them the necessitv of 
keeping themselves above communal bias. Officers were further informed of the 
grave consequences that would follow in case they were found guilty of communal 
partiality. Referring to communal representation in the services, the Minister assured 
the House that Government would do everything that was just and fair. 

Non-official Resolutions 

28rd. FEBRUARY The Council considered non-official resolutions to-day. Rat 
Bahadur MohanlaPa resolution recommending to tlie Government to remit takai^ loans 
taken for tubewells, which had now become useless by the advent of the Barda Canal, 
was withdrawn on the assurance of the Minister of Communications that the 
Government were prepared to examine each case individually. 

The resolution, standing in the name of Khan Bahadur Masooduzxaman, 
urging the introduedon of joint electorates by way of trial for two terms only, with 
ildult suffrage and reservation of seats for Muttlims in local board elections, was not 
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moved as the mover was told that certain Muslim members would walk out if the 
resolution was moved, which, he declared, was one of the ironies of separate electo¬ 
rates. 

Dr. Ramugrah Singh moved a resolution demanding that civil liberties should 
be sectored in the province as in Fngland. The mover asked the Government to lay 
down its policy with regard to the application of the Law of Sedition under Section 
124, I.P.O. He admitted that uersons who ex<‘ited communal hatred should be 
punished. He also complained that there were certain })rovi8ioiiB of the law, which 
curtailed the liberty of the Press and condemned the reporting of public meetings 
by C. I. 1). rei^orters. Dr. K. N. Katju, Minister of Justice, replying to the debate, 
said that the Coagress ] olicy with regard to this question had been enumerated long 
ago and was also made clear in the l^remier’s speech on assumption of office. He 
claimtHl that since the present Government had assnnied oflice, civil liberty had been 
fully secured. There had been no prosecutions during this i)eriod. Regarding the 
ITess, the Minister referretl to communal writings in the Vernacular press and dec¬ 
lared that the Government were determined to supijress illegitimate activities which 
led to communal tension. As rej-ardsC. 1. D. re]»orts of meetings, Dr. Katju said that 
every Government must keep itself informed, whatever mi|jht be the agency employed. 
The Council at this stage adjourned till the 18th. March when a general discussion of the 
Budget was held and continued on the next day, the 14th. March, whereafter the 
House was prorogued. 


April Session^—Lucknow—ISth. to 28th. April 1939 

Separation of the Judiciary 


The A])ril session of the Council commenced on the 15th. April and held a brief 
sitting extending over 25 minutes. It then adjourned till Monday next, the 17th. 
April, when the Government were congratulated by all sections of the House on 
their scheme for the separation of Judicial from Executive functions. The view 
was generally expressed that the Government had gone far enough. Characteri¬ 
sing the criticism that the Government were interfering with the administration 
of Justice, as a ‘^fashionable slogan”. Dr. K. N. Katju, Minister for Justice 
dwlared, ‘‘’I can, with confidence, say that there has been no such interference, 
since we came into office, from the Government. “The Government had, no doubt’ 
however,” he continued, “exercised their statutory rights under the Government of 
India Act and would continue to do so undeterretf by incorrect comments.” 

Hindu Widows’ Homes Control Bill 

♦ APRIL:~The Council discussed today one non-official Bill and two resolu¬ 

tions. Mrs. Mona Chandravati Gupta introduced the U. 1’. Hindu Widows’ 
Homes Coiitrol Bill which was referred to a select committee. Bhe remarked that 
the Bdl intendtHl to provide for a better administration of widows’ homes 
through advisory committees constituted in accordance with the rules to be framed 
under this Act. It further aimed at making a suitable provision for the safe cus¬ 
tody of HI mates, for their educaction, training and moral welfare. The Bill was 
welcomed by all sections of the House and the Minister of Justice also gave his 
support to the Bill. ^ 


Non-OFFICIAL Resolutions 

Of the two resolutions that were carried, one was moved by Mr. Chandra Bhal 
who urged the creation of a bcxly of civic guards to act as an auxiliary police force 
during emergencies. ITiough all the spieakers appreciated the principle underlying 
some apprehended that it might lead to fights among trained 


The second resolution was moved by Dr. Ram Ugrah Singh sugi 
y ® yovernm^t should take steps to abolish capital punishment. The 


„ that 
[iuister for 


Justice SAve his assurance that full weight w’ould fie given to the opinion of the 
Council. The resolution was ultimately carried. 

The Motor Spirits Sales Tax Bill 

20 th. APRIL;~-The Government sustained a defeat today when the Petrol Tax 
Biii was under discussion. In the Bill a tax of two annas par gallon was proposed 
w oe levied which was re)octed by the House by a maiority of 24 to 11. But the 
House eoiTiea Without division the amendment moved by Lala Hatauhai GMpta 
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who wanted the siibstitution of one anna and six pies for two annas. Both the 
speeches of the Miniatex of Justice and the Premier did not carry conviction in 
spite of their jiromises that the ]n’Oceeds of this tax would be utilised for develop¬ 
ment of roads and maintenance of better communications in rural and urban areas. 
Mr. H. A. Wilkinson, who moved an amendment urging the reduction to one anna 
pointed out that the burden of this tax would fall heavily on the poor passengers 
who travelle<l in lorries. I'wo other sjieakers said that when compared to other 
provinces the tax was the heaviest in this province. The Premier remarked 
that the aggregate charges that the lorry-owner had to pay were lower 
here than those in other tuovinces. He also took pride in the fact that whereas 
the petrol tax was utilised in otlier provinces to meet deficits and other general 
purposes, in U. P. it was set a]>art for the development of roads. Mr. Pam Uyrah 
Singh urged the deletion of the penalty clause for breach of rules but the House 
turned down his proposal. Alter this the third reading of the Bill was passed. 
The Bill then went to the Assembly. The Cmincil then adjourned till April 25. 

TjIE f]MPJ.OVMENTS TAX BiLL 

25th. APRIL:—The Government was not allowed to have its own way today 
when the Employments Tax Bill was taken into consideration. The Minister of 
Justice made an elaborate speech in defence of the Bill saying tliat it was within 
the competence of the Legislature. It was not a tax on income or recenhs, or double 
taxation, lie jiistificd the im])osition of the tax from all aspects. The Minister’s 
special pleadings fell on deaf ears. The Council was in its full strength and the 
Opposition was bent u]X)n referring the Bill to a select committee and they succoc- 
dm in defeating the Government by carrying Mr. C. L. TeyerJs amendment to 
refer the Bill to a select committee by 23 votes to 20. The result of the voting 
was received with loud cheers in the Opposition benches. Almost all the speakers 
referred to the sustained agitation carried on in (he \>rcss against this unjust Bill. 

Snui Badkinath Temple Bill 

Next day, tlie 26th April, the Council passed the Shri Badrinnth Temple Bill. 
All amendments were withdrawn on an assurance that an amending Bill will be 
introduced to rectify any mistakes. 

The Children’s Bu.l 

27th. APRIL:—The Council passed to-day Dr. Pamugrah Singh's Cliildren’s Bill 
which provided for the custo<ly, trial and punishment of youthful offenders. In an 
hour and a quarter about 200 amendments were disposed* of. 

Motor Bpirits Bales Tax Bill (Contd.) 

Tlie. Council decidc<\ to-day to stand by its amendment to the sales of Motor 
Bpirits Taxtion Bill, ixHlucing the tax on petrol trora two annas to one anna six 
pies per gallon. The Bill went back to the Assembly which rejected the amend¬ 
ment, thus necessitating the calling of a Joint Bession of the two Houses. 

Revision Of History Text-Books 

Tlie House passed the PoUce Amendment Bill and discussed a non-official 
resolution recommending the apjHjiutment of a committee of experts to revise 
the textbooks on Indian history so as to eliminate^, such passages and texts as 
are calculated to cause friction lietwecn Muslims and Hindus and to remcKlel 
them with a view to infusing a feeling of brotherhood, toleration and patriotism 
in the youths of the country. Next day, the 28th. April, the Council adjourned 
sine die after a fifteen minutes’ sitting, in which it decided that the rejxirt of 
the Select Committee on the Employment Tax Bill should be submitted within a 
fortnight. 


May Sefflion—Lucknow—19th May to 29th. May 1939 

The Employments Tax Biu. (contd.) 

The May session of the Council commenced on the 19th. May when the select 
committee rei)ort on the Employments Tax Bill was taken up for consideration. Mr. 
Wilkinson, the member representing the European constituency, raised a point of 
order, as soon as the Minister of Justice moved that the Bill be taken into consi¬ 
deration, that the procieedings of the select committee were not valid and the BvU 
should be recommitterl to the select committee to report by June 15. A ItMlfif dilCttB- 
Bvou \ooV piiicfc on ihitt amendment during the course of wlikh it waa that 

fl«> Premier, who wa. the cheirmau trf 4 «deet 
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an amendment moved by Dr. Bam Ugrah Singh during the rourse of the select 
committee meetings, though not a memoer of this House. Both Mr. Wilkinson and 
Dr. Ram Ugrah Singh asserted that there was no drawing of lots but the chairman 
gave his casting vote. The Minister of Justice denied that there was anything on 
record to show that such voting took place. Mr. Ahmad Shah wanted the President 
to give his ruling in this matter. The President replied that no ruling was called 
for from the Chair inasmuch as Mr. Wilkinson had changed his point of order into 
an amendment. Ultimately Mr. Wilkinson’s amendment was thrown out by the 
House by twenty seven votes to nine. The Minister’s motion for consideration of the 
Bill was j)asscd. The Bill was then taken up for discussion clause by clause. The coun¬ 
cil adjourne<l after disposifig of two amendments. Next day, the 20th. May, the 
Council discussed for nearly five hours various amendments as it emerged from the 
selecit committee. (Jut of 27 amendments on the agenda the House h.ad di8[)osed 
of 22 so far. Two amendments move<l by Mr. Wilki?ison and Dr Ram Ugrah Singh 
re8j)ectively were voted out of order by t\\o. President as they wore against the 
provisions of sec. 82 of the (.Toverument of India Act. All amendments moA'ed were 
defeated and one wa< withdrawn. The Minister of Justice ^a\'n an assurance that 
the Bill would not be us(h1 in an oppressive manner. Tlie Council then adjourned till 
Monday next, the 22nd. May, when the bill was passed without any change except 
for a minor amendment of Mr. Ram Chandra Gupta which was accepted by the 
Minister of .Tustice. In the third reading stage it w'as blessed by the members of the 
()ppf)sition, including i?at Mohanlai, who came in for criticism for change 
in his attitude. Dr, Ram Ugrah Singh was surprised at this volte face of the deputy 
leader of the ()]>j)osition who oj)po8ea the bill tootli and nail at the Baradari meeting 
but did not lena his BU]>port to any of the amendments moved by the (Jppositiou 
members Division was demanded with regard to the deletion of clas.s 1 in the srlie- 
duJe. (Tovernmerit had 24 votes in their favour agairnst 1.‘3 who voted for the deletion. 
The Jlfiatvster o/Jii.sttce expressed satisfaction that in spite of many people thinking 
that the bill would be sent to cold storage it had found favour in this critical 
House. 


Encumbered Estates Amend. Bill 

23rd MAY :—The Ckiuncil had to be adjourned for half an hour hy the President 
when it met today at 7 in the morning, 'i'he Minister of Justice, in whose name (Jhe 
first amendment to the Encumbered Estates Amendment Bill stood, was not in his 
seat. Kaf Bahadur MoKanlal com\»lau\ed to the Chau* that ho and some other mem¬ 
bers ViCie \ocVcd. ovrt as the gate was o\oseA when tbo'^ arrived this moYuvng. The 
Minister of Justice expressed regret ior coming \ate when the Cowncii reassembied 
after half an hour. Many members urged the Minister of .Tustice to infonn the 
lIoiiBc as to the exact date on which the Tenancy Bill would he intrmluced as the 
weather was getting hotter at Lucknow. During the course of the debate Mr. M. A. K, 
Sherwani accust'd the (Jovernment of winning over the Opj’osition members 
by bribing them in the shape of honora^ magistrateships. Thereafter, the 
})rocceding8 were dull, when the Encumbered Estates Amendment Bill was under 
discussion. 

Treatment of ^;?hia PKisoNERt? 

25th. MAY :-“The Council discussetl today a short-notice resolution moved by 
Syed Kalbe Abbas to discuss about the treatment of the IShia prisoners in various 
jails in the matter of messing arrangements, classification of prisoners, restriction in 
freedom of association etc. The resolution covered a wide range of subjects. The 
mover made a speech lasting for more than an hour and a half. The Minister of 
Justice made an equally lengthy reply, categorically replying to all the points men¬ 
tioned by the mover, lie said that the Government was doing evci 7 thing possible 
to satisfy the demands of those i>ri8oner8, yet in spite of this fact a campaign of 
vilification was going on against tne Government. Incidentally, he paid a tribute to 
the infljiector-gcncraTof prisons who had proved himself veiy efficient in regard to 
affording facilities to jail population despite the crifieism against him that he w’as a 
bigoted Sunni. The resolution was, however, withdrawn by the mov er who was satis- 
fi^with the assurance given by the Minister of Justice that the grievances of the 
prisoners mentioned by him would be looked into. One important feature oi today's 
debate was that not more tban 15 members were present in tbeVr seats and. on one 
occaaion the Chairb attention was drawn that there was no quorum. 

Oonnoil adjourned alter adopting the Municipalities and District Boards 
(Amendment) Bllla lor general aeotions due to be held this year. 
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Encumbered Estates Amend, bill (contd.) 

26th. MAY -.—There was an interesting passage-at-arms between Dr Ram Ugrah 
Singh and the Minister of Justice when the Encumbered Estates Amendment Bill 
was in the third reading stage to-day. The Minister of Justice congratulated himself on 
the easy passage of the bill. R. B, Mohan Lal^ deputy leader of the Op|) 08 ition, who 
followed him, congratulated the Minister of Justice on the manner in which he 
piloted this bill and also on accepting several amendments moved by the members. 
I)r. Ram Ugrah Singh, who did not like these mutual congratulations, began to narrate 
what, according to him, seemed to have taken place behind the scenes. He asserted 
that the Minister brought forward his amendments soon after the Employments Tax 
Bill as a result of discussion with some members of the House. He wanted a catego¬ 
rical answer from the Minister whether it was so or not. The Minister refused to 
reply to any such insinuation. 

OuDH Courts Amend. Bill 

T>i\ Ram Ugrah Singh messed this matter when the Oudh Courts Amendment 
Bill was under discussion. He asked the Minister whether he would agree to the 
apix)intment of a committee of privileges to investigate into the allegations made by 
him, to which the Minister did not reply. 

Tenancy Laws Amend. Bill 

At the end of today’s proceedings an interesting situation was created by Dr. Ram 
Ugrah Singh hy messing his amendment to division, asking for deletion of clause 4 
in the Tenancy l^aws Amendment Bill moved by Dr. Katju. The result of the divi¬ 
sion was that eight voted for the amendment and eight against, half a dozen members 
remaining neutral. The President g;ave a chan(^c to those who remained neutral to 
give an indication of their mind, thereby relieving him from an awkward position. 
As no one came to his help he gave his vote in favour of the amendment which 
was received with exclamation by the Opi>osition members. The Council passed 
the Encumbered Estates Amendment Bill and the Oudh Courts Amendment Bill. 

Consolidation of Holdings Bill 

27th. MAY:—The Government sustained two defeats today when the House 
accepted the two amendments moved by Nawab Islam Ahmad Khan in connection 
with the Consolidation of Holdings Bill sponsored by the Minister of Justice. The 
object of the first amendment was to lo<lgc protests against the (Jovernment for exclu¬ 
ding zamindars and landlords from the benefits proi>ose<l to be conferred by this 
measure on the tenants. '^Fhc other amendment was a minor one which wante<l to 
include the proprietor, lambardar or co-sharer along with the cultivator. Though 
all the memners who spoke on the bill welcomed it as a beneficent measure they 
could not appreciate the Govcrnmcnt’» viewioint in not giving the right to the 
zamindars. 

Tenancy Laws Amend. Bill 

29th. MAY:—The Council, after sitting for twenty minutes, to-day adjourned till 
the 3rd. July to reassemble in Luerknow. Consideration of the Tenancy Bill was 
postponed on the motion of Rai Bahadur Mohanlal so that, during that interval, 
efforts for reaching an understanding with the Govefnment might be made. 
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Proceedings of the Bihar Assembly 

Winter Session—Patna—16th. January to 14th. February 1939 

Money-lenders (Regulation of Transactions) Bii.l 

The winter RCBBion of the Bihar Legislative AsBenibly commenced at Patna 
on the 16th. January 1939 with a heavy agenda. Mr. Ram Dayalu Sinha^ Bpeakei* 
was in the chair. The proceedings began in a comparatively Bombre atmosphere, 
oc'casioned by a reference to ihe death of a number of members made by the 
Speaker, and tributes were paid by all sections of the House, which then adjour¬ 
ned till the next day, the 17th. January when the hon. Mr. Anugraha Narain Sinha 
moved the Money-lenders (Regulation of Transactions) Bill, seeking to repeal those 
sections of the Bihar Money-lenders Act w’hich had been declaied null and void 
by the Patna High Court recently. Discussion arose as to the right of the Provin¬ 
cial LegiBlalure to enact measures w'ithin the Provincial List and of the decisions of 
the High Court, which had virtually deprived the Provincial Legislature of those 
rights. The matter was not pursuetl further when the Government spokesman 
|)ointed out that the decision of the Federal Court was awaited. In the meantime, 
the Provincial Government had considere<l it necessary to rectify those defects 
which had been ])ointed out by the High Court. The motion for referring the Bill 
to a Select Committee, move<l by JSIr. Mahomed Yunus^ Leader of the Independent 
Party, was not acc epted and tiie House i)roceeded with the consideration of the 
Bill w'hich was eventually passed. 

Refund of Cess Bill 

The Premier then moved the Ihhar Refund of Cess Bill which sought to afford 
facilities to landlords in connection with the refund of the amount of cess 
paid in excess. A motion, moved by Mr. (J. P. N. Sinha, Lcfider of the Opposi¬ 
tion, for reference of tiic Bill to a Belect Committee was adoi>tcd. 

The next two Bills which were moved by the hon. Mr. Sri Krishna Sinha, 
Premier and Leader of the House, and were passed, were the Geiicral Clauses 
Amendment Bill staking to bring into line the Provincial General Clauses Act 
witil the Indian General Clauses Act, and the Cess Amendment Bill aimed at 
rtnlucing the rate of interest on the arrears of Cess jiayable direct by proiuietors 
or tenure-liolders to llie tloveinment or by rent-free teniireholder to proinietors, 
beflidcB certain formal amendments with a view to bringing the references to 
certain previous enactments in certain provisions of the Cess Act up to date. 

ReduceT iON of BirruLED Rents Bill 

18th. JANUARY The Premier moved to-day for consideration of the Kosi Diara 
(Reduction of Settled Rentsl Bill. The Bill is a B]>ccial measure seeking reduction 
of rents settled for fifteen years between 1923-dl under the Bihar Tenancy Act 
for the area comi)rising four hundred villages in the revenue tract of Kosi in 
North Bihar. At the time of preparing the record of rights in these villages the 
prices were high, but Bubsecjuently the trade deprcBsion hit the neasantry hard. 
ITie Bill was necesBary to give the peasants relief since the period of settlement 
had not yet elapsed. A motion for reference of the Bill to a Belect Committee 
was moved by three members. One member suggested that section 113 of the 
existing Act be modified in order to achieve the purpose of the Bill instead of 
bringing forw’ard fresh legislation. The suggession was supported by some Con¬ 
gress members. Mr. Baldev Sahay, Advoc^ate-General, explained the necessity for 
the Bill from the l^al asfiect. Mr. C. P. N. Sinha, Leader of the Opposition, 
pointed out the 8i>ecial nature of the tract in wdiich the river Kosi lay. The 
river itself, which often shifted its source, caused havoc on the countryside by 
floods. The Premier, explaining the intention of the Bill, said that it was 
necessary because of die hardships felt by the inhabitants of that area. The 
motion tor referring the Bill to a Select Committee was adopted. 

Mica Act Repeal Bill 

The Premier next moved for consideration of a Bill seeking to repeal the Bihar and 
Orissa Mica Act, 1930, which had been enacted in order to check and prevent 
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theft of and illicit dealings in mica. The Government spokesman explaining the 
object of the Bill, said that the Prime Minister recently visited the mica mining 
area, where it was generally urged that the Act should be repealed. The Ih’emier, 
after examining the administration of the Act, found that its operation bad not 
been successful in preventing theft of mica. ()n the contrary, the Act had ]iut 

unnecessary restraint on the mica trade and harassed small traders and diggers, 
many of whom had been driven out of business. 'I'herefore, he considered it 
necessary to re])eal the Act. The Act or its repeal had nothing to do with the 
mica trade generally. Members representing the constituencies where mica min¬ 
ing areas are situated supi)orted the Bill, urging rei)eal of the existing Act. Sri- 

Matt Saraswati Debi (Congress) pointed out the hardshijis exiiericncea i)y small 

traders in mica owing to the existing Act and added that one of the election promi¬ 
ses held out by Congressmen of the Province W’as that Mica Act would be repealed. 
The Act proved favourable only to the capitalists and large traders and to the 
detriment of middlemen diggers. The Bill w^as ])assed. 

Public; Safety Act Repeal Bill 

Mr. Anugraha Narayan Sinha, Finance Minister, next introduced tlic Bihar 
and Orissa Public Safety Repealing Bill which w'as j»usBcd without discussion. 
The Bill sought to re})eal the Bihar and Orissa Public Sefety Act, 19! 13, and the 
amending Act of 1930 wdiich w’as due to expire in llMl. The hon. Mr. Sri Krishna 
Sinha, ITcmicr, in the course of his speech on the objects and reasons, state(l 
that it was necessary to repeal the Act, because it had been used in the jiast 
to BtiHe the legitimate aspirations of the people and might be so used in the 
future. 

Hazaribagii Train Pisahter 

Ifllh. JANUARY :—The necessity for the a]ipointment of an impartial tribunal 
consisting of otlicials and non-otticials to enquire into tlie causes of tlie train disaster 
near Hazaribagh Road on January 12 was unanimously urged by the Assembly to¬ 
day. Mr. Sukhlal Singh (Congress) moved that a Committee of otlicials and noii- 
oflicials be appointed to enquire into the disaster. Hpeaking for the Government, Mr. 
Krishna Ballabk Sahay said that the Government were in full symjmtljy wdth the 
objects of the motion and w^ould take up the matter with the Government of India. 

Dowry Restraint Bill 

20th. JANUARY The following non-official bills were introduced to-day Mr. 
Jamuna Piasad Bingh’s Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill, Mr. lajmul Hussain’s 
Suppression of Prostitution and Immoral Traffic Bill, Mr. Yunus’s liOeal vSelf- 
Government Amendment Bill, the Municipal Amendment Bill and the Mussalman 
Wakf Bill and Mr. Sukhlal SingKs Dowry Restraint Bill. 

Moving for reference to the Select Committee of his Bill for restraint of the 
custom of taking or ofTering dowry in marriages, Mr. Sukhlal Singh pointed out the 
evils of the system and the hardshij^s caused by it to the i)Ot)rer classes. The 
measure, he said, had been favourably receivcxl. Mr. M. Yunus, wdiile expressing 
agreement with the principle of the Bill, said that the mesasure was difficult to put 
into operation. However, if the measure could bring about a wholesome social reform 
technical difficulties should not be allowed to stand in the wav. He pleaded for the 
Muslim view in regard to certain provisions of the Bill being borne in mind during 
the Select Committee stage. Brimati Saraswati Devi (Congress) strongly ^vocatS 
abolition of the system which she said had led many young women to commit 
suicide as their parents had been unable to provide the necessary dowry for their 
marriage. Srimati Sarada Devi (Congress) considered the dowTy system a stigma on 
Hindu society, which had resulted in the sacrifice of many young lives at the altar 
of a social fetish, which must be removed. Mr. Vindheshwari Prasad Varma 
(Confess) held that a measure like the present one had to be enacted sooner or later 
and if the Muslims claimed a dowry or maintained that dowry formed an important 

S art of wedding ceremonies, such exemption as demanded by them might be lajced^ 
Ir. Jagat Narain Lai, Parliamentary Secretary, supporting the motion for reference 
to the Select Committee, said that it was necessary to adopt some measure to stop a 
practice which persisted in spite of resolutions passed by the Kayastha Conference and 
other bodies. The House at this stage adjourned till Mond^ next, the 28 rd. Jannary 
when, replying or behalf of the Government, Mr. AT. B Sahay, Parliamentary Sec¬ 
retary. refuted thq contention that the Bill could not be taken up since it involved 
a change in Hindu law, and said that the BUI could be amended to permit the 
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inp of religious gifts. It was also suggested that the Bill might be made non-appli- 
eable to Muslims if Muslim opinion so desired. The Government did not want to 
oppose the measure. He expressed opposition to the suggestion for exemption of volun¬ 
tary dowries, sinee it was difficult to prove that a dowry was a voluntary one, as also 
to define the term dowry. He favoured reference of the Bill to a Select Committee for 
effecting improvements to the Bill with a view to preventing opportunities for evasion 
of the provisions. The House agreed to the motion for reference to a Select Committee 
with a single dissentient voice. 

Bupprebsion op Prostitution Bill 

23rd. JANUARY The House took up for consideration the Suppression of Prosti¬ 
tution and Immoral Traffic Bill to-day. Mr. Tajamul Husain, the sponsor, moved for 
reference of the Bill to a Select C/Oramittce. He said other provinces had enact^ similar 
legislation. He referred to the report of the League of Nations, which had investigated 
the extent of the evil in countries in Asia, including India. Mr. Vindeshwari Prosad 
Veriua, moving an anicndment for circulation of the Bill to elicit public opinion, said 
that certain matters in the Bill were controversial and certain provisions needed elucida¬ 
tion ; for instance, whether the offences mentioneil in the Bill would be bailable, 
cognisable or compoundable. Mr. Bindodanand Jha, Parliamentary Secretary, said 
that the Government had drafted a Bill for suppression of immoral trafic in women 
but no legislation was enacted as little resj'onse was met with when the Bill was circu¬ 
lated. lie pointed out certain technical difficulties in the way of enforcing the mea¬ 
sure. He supj'orted the motion for circulation on behalf oi the Government, The 
motion for circulation was accepted by the House, which then adjourned. 

Supplementary Demands for Grants 

24lh. JANUARY -The Assembly to-day took up consideration of the third sup¬ 
plementary demands for grants. Several cut motions were moved during a threc- 
iiour's disciis.sion on a supplemciitarv demand for grant of Rs. under the head. 

Public Health. This sum included Rs. 31,000 for the purchase of cpiinine and Rs. 
C,‘J00 for the establishment of Kalaazar centres. The cut motions suggested, inter alia, 
the a]>poin(ment of an expert committee to conduct research in the incidence of mala¬ 
ria and suggest methods for eradication of the disease, establishment of cinchona plan¬ 
tations in Bihar with a view to meeting the growing demand for quinine in niral 
areas and introduction of the Ayurvedic system of treatment to combat the ravages of 
malaria. The motions were, however, withdrawn after Mr. Binodanand Jha, Parlia¬ 
mentary Becretary, had enumerated the various measures the Government had under¬ 
taken or were contemplating in connection w’ith the improvement of public health. 
He also assured the House that the Government would consider the various sugges¬ 
tions and adopt them as far as practicable. The discussion had not concluded when 
the House ndjounied till the 6th. February when, after a heated discussion, the demand 
under Agriculture was passed, all cut motions being withdrawn after the Govern¬ 
ment’s reply. There was a prolonged discussion on the demand under the head Civil 
Works. A cut motion to discuss the need for grants to district boards for construction 
of roads was pressed to a division and lost. After two other demands had been voted, 
guillotine was applied and the rest of the demands were passed. 

Bande Mataram in Schools 

The adjournment motion, in the name of Mr. Mohiuddin Ahmed, to discuss the 
situation arising out of incidents connected with the singing of the Bande Mataram 
song in schools, was taken up next. ITie mover, narrating the incidents, alleged that 
Muslim students, who objected to the song, were assaulted by Hindus, both students 
and outsiders. Considerable heat was generated in the course of the debate when 
Muslim members warned the Government of the grave and tragic possibilities that 
were likely to follow if they did not settle quickly the question of the singing of 
Bande Mataram and the hoisting of the tri-colour nag which, they alleged, amounted 
to tyranny of the majority over the minority, Ciics of “shame” and “withdraw” from 
the Congress benches greeted Mr. Jaffar Imam (Muslim League) when he said that 
Muslims did uot consider Bande Mataram as the national soi^ and added that those 
(Muslims) who did had sold themselves. He challenged (jongressmen to hoist the 
tri-colour flag on Government House or the Assembly Chamber. Replying to the 
debate, Dr. Syed Mahmud, Minister for Education, refuted the charge that the 
majority was trampling over the minority. While reiterating the Congress claim that 
the tri-colour flag was a national flag» he described how the tri-colour flag and the 
pande Mataram song came to be the major symbols of, the Congress fight for free- 
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dom. The Goveniment’s intentions in this matter had been entirely misunderstood. 
The removal of the ban on the tri-colour flag meant that it could now be hoisted 
on educational institutions, but did not meant that hoisting would be done without 
the permission of the authorities of the institutions concerned. He added that the 
Government had left the decision in the matter with the authorities of the institutions. 
But in view of the recent controversy, the Government had issued instructions to 
them that before reaching a decision, due consideration must be paid to the reaction 
of the general public if permission to hoist the flag was accorded. While Mr. 
Mahomed Shafi was si)eaking, the clock struck seven and the motion was talked out. 

Echo Of Firing In Barn a Village 

7th. FEBRUARY :—The House discussed to-day a motion of Mr. Oovind Pati 
Tiwari (Coalition) to discuss the recent firing by the police in Barna, Darbhanga 
District, during Bakrid resulting in one being killed and three being injured. Mov¬ 
ing the motion, Bandit Tiwari recounU*d the incidents leading to the disturbance 
and suggested the |) 08 si]Hlity of casualties being larger than estimated oflicially. 
He questioned the jnsLificatioii for firing and urgcnl that steps sliould be taken 
to prevent hardship due to further arrests. Several Congress members exi)res8ed 
dissatisfaction at the (Government’s reply and urged a thorough investigation into 
the justification for firing. Winding up the debate, the Premier said that it was 
not pleasant for a popular Government to defend an action involving firing by 
the police. It had been urged that more police should have l)cen detailed earlier to 
prevent the incident; yet firing had been criticisetl scverelv by members. The 
juoblem of cow-sacrifice was most difli<*ult to solve. He believed that Muslims 
bad the right to sacrifice cows. Muslims, howerver, accused him of not allowing 
the sacrifice of cows in exercise of their religious rights. Hindus,ontheother 
hand, attached difl’erent attachment to the cow, which they worship])ed. It had bet'n 
disputed whether tlie custom of cow sacrifice cxisttnl in that village. His information 
was that the custom existed tliere. The forces at the dis])osal of the (Jovern- 
ment w’cre limited and had to meet any evcjitiiality. On January 2'.) and 2^ 
last, the Bremier stated, the authorities visited the s<ene of the incident and 
when aj)prehension of a l)reach of the peace wms realise<l, a ]tolice force was de¬ 
puted to meet the situation. The man who was re8p<jnsil)le for raising tlic agita¬ 
tion was ai)proached by the authorities and gave an assurance that nothing un¬ 
toward would lia])pen. Broper steps had been taken to see that |)ea(‘e was main¬ 
tained. Firing was ordered as the last resort. If firing had not been resortwl 
to more lives would have been lost. He assured the House that he would ( onsider 
the joints raised by members in the course of the debate. The motion was talked out. 

Fi.oods in North Bihar 

The House discussed an unoflicial resolution moved by Mr. Ramcharan Sinha 
(C’ongress), wdiich recommended to the Government to take immediate 8tej>8 for the 
preventioii of floods in North Bihar. Tlie House at this stage adjourned till tlie 
next day, the 8lh. February, when several Congress members eritieised tlie Govern¬ 
ment for not having taken any ])raetical steps so far for the mitigation of floods. 
Buggestions were made for raising a loan to finance a comprehensive scheme to 
check effectively the hardships caused by the freriiient floods, and to ai)}toint experts 
to investigate the jiroblem. Others drew the attention of the Government to the 
immediate needs following the floods. Mr. Jimut Bahan Sen, Barliainenlary Becre- 
tary, said that he explained yesterday the measures already taken by the Government 
to deal with the flood problem. Referring to tlie recommendations of the Conference, 
held at Patna last year to evolove a policy to be adopted by the Government regard¬ 
ing the constructions of bunds, he said that the Government were not committed 
either to a pro-bund or an anti-bund policy, but would follow the middle course, 
namely, to construct bunds where necessary after consulting experts. A special 
Flood Officer had been apjiointed and the Government were engaged in conducting 
a survey of the Kosi area in North Bihar, which was 8ubje<‘,ted to heavy floods. Mr. 
A. N. Sinha, Finance Minister, referring to minor irrigation scheme prepared by 
the Government, said that it would prove beneficial both to land-lo ds and tenants 
by increasing the earning capacity of the people of those areas. Incidentally, 
it would be conducive to mitigating the distress caused by the floods. The resolu¬ 
tion was withdrawn. 

Sugar Oonteol Act at Work 

8Ui. to 9A. PEBRfJART ;—The next resolution, moved by Mr. Harbans Bahay 
tGongross), advocated the appointment of a committee to inquire into the Sugar Fao* 
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tories Control Act of 1937 and the rules made thereunder. The mover questioned the 
utility of the Act and the rules so far as the peasants were concerned, and doubted 
whether the Act had proved to be of any benefit to the latter. The rules, he said, had not 
resulted in an increased yield of sugarcane crops in reserved and assigned areas. 
There was a sharp difference of opinion on the resolution, which the Government 
opposed, while most of the mernoers, chiefly Congress, Bup]X)rted it strongly point¬ 
ing out the hardshii)8 caused by the Act and the rules to the growers owing Jo 
reservation. As a result of reservation, they exi>crienced considerable difficulty in 
conveying sugarcane to the nearest mills, since in many cases the areas reserved 
or assigned to mills were situated at a great distance. The discussion had not 
concluded when the House adjourned till the next day. the 9th. February, when 
Mr. A. N. Sinha, Finance Minister, replying to the debate, said that while he 
did not defend anything which could be characterised as a defect in the working 
of Hugarcane Act and the rules made thereunder, he did not favour the appoint¬ 
ment of a committee at this stage to enquire into the administration of the Act 
and the rules, which would interfere wuth the freedom and normal working of 
sugar mills and thereby atfec.t the growers adversely. The Government would 
consider carefully the criticisms and suggestions made by members for improve¬ 
ment in the operation of the Act and the rules. After die Government’s reply the 
mover of the resolution wanted to withdraw it, but .some Muslim members 
objected ; the resolution was jiressed to a division and lost. 

Legislation for BE<iGAR 

loth. FEBRUARY : ~33ie Assembly devoted the entire <lay to dis -ussing 
non-ollicial resolutions, one of which recommended the intn^lnction of legislation 
for declaring beggary an offence, and ])rovidirig housing hu- old and infirm beggars 
and segregating diseased ones. The resolution was withdrawn, after the Government’s 
rejdy stating that legislation on the lines recommended was impractical at present 
in view of the religious sentiments attacheil to bi'gging and the large exjienditure 
involved. The Government would, however, investigate the wiiolc question and 
take steps to cheek beggary as far as possible and segregate leprous beggars in asylums. 

The House accepted a resolution urLung the GovciTiment to issue a statement 
explaining the steps they pro|x>sed to take regarding the removal of iintouehability 
among the scheduled castes of the Province. The House then adjournal till the 13tii. 

Bihar Labour Enquiry 

13th. FEBRUARY Mr. H, ti. Chandra (Congress Labour) re.‘ommended to 
the Government to take “immediate and adequate steps against the Bengal North- 
Western Railway authorities for their refusal to co-operate with and their (liscourtesy 
to the members of the Bihar Labour Enquiry Oonimitec.” The resolution was 
withdrawn after a prolonged discussion and the Govern men t’s reply to it. The mover 
enumerated instaiu'cs of “discourtesy” shown to the members of the Committee 
by the Superintendent of the Loco Workshops, Samastipur, who refused to give 
evidence or allow the Committee to inspect the workshop. Mr. A. N, Sinha, Minister 
for Labour, placed before the House a telegraphic communication received from the 
Agent, B. N. W. Railway, intimating that the Agent had no information about 
the alleged acts of discourtesy, that non-co-operation with the Committee was 
not intentional, and expressing his regret. The Minister said that, though all the 
details about the incidents were not available from the railway authorities, the incidents 
apiieared more to be the result of a misunderstanding than intentional. He 
assured the House that the Government would take strong action in case it transpired 
that there was any intentional discourtesy or attempt at non-co-operation with the 
Committee. 

Bills Referred to Select Committees 

The House referred the Private Irrigation Works Amendment Bill and another 
Bill to Provide for the construction, improvement and maintenance by the Provincial 
Government of certain irrigation, drainage, reclamation, sanitary improvement 
and flood alleviation works to a joint Select Committee of both the Houses of the 
Legislature. 

Municipal Amendment Bill 

14th FEBRUARY The House agreed to the Finance Minister's motion to 
circidate for eliciting public opinion the Municipal Amendment Bill introduced 
bv him. The Bill sought democratisation of municipal bodies by means ot removal 
01 the system of nomination and replaced the present joint electorate with reservation 
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of seats for the Muslim community on a population basis. Provision was also made 
for the co-option of scheduled caste members up to one-twelfth of the total number 
of Municipal Commissioners. The Bill also sought to maintain purity of administra¬ 
tion by empowering the Provincial Government to remove Municipal Commissioners 
for misconduct in the discharge of their duties or slackness in payment of taxes. 
During the debate on the Bill a suggestion for complete separate electorates for 
Muslims was made by Opposition Muslim members while Congress, scheduled caste, 
and women members demanded reservation of seats for scheduled castes and 
women on municipal boards. The House then adjourned till February 20. 

Budget Session—Patna^20th. February to 26th. April 1939 

Financial Statement tor 19119—10 

20th. FEBRUARY ’.—“Bihar will have a balanced budget for 1939-10 but it will 
only be just balanced.” This observation was made by the hon. Mr. Anugraha 
Narayan Sinha, Finance Minister, in presenting the Budget estimates of the 
Government of Bihar for the year 1939-40 to-day. Though no additional taxation 
measures formed part of his budget proposals, the Minister indicated that he was 
contemplating additional taxation ana that its introduction was inevitable. He 
envisaged the possibility of a large loan, amounting to about two and a half 
crores, being floated within the next few years to finance the rural grid electri¬ 
fication scheme. The year 1939-40, the Minister said, is expected to oi)en with an 
opening balance of Rs. 70 lakhs. Revenue for the next year is taken at Rs. 
538i lakhs and the expenditure charged to revenue at Rs. 537^ lakhs, leaving a 
small revenue surplus of Rs. 75,tKXl. There is also a small excess of loaris reco¬ 
vered over loans advanced, amounting to Rs. 7i lakhs, out of whicli one lakh 
will be expended on the completion of earthquake reconstruction. This will leave 
a surplus of Rs. 7J lakhs, which will raise the balance to 77^ lakhs. The Fi¬ 
nance Minister, however, indicated that more than tliis surplus would be rtniuired 
to m'^et the supplementary demands arising during the year and the Budget was, 
therefore, barely balanced.. The increase in next year’s anticipated revenue over 
Ibis year’s revised is about Rs. 19 lakhs, after allowing for a further reduction 
of ten lakhs as a result of extension of the prohibition ]>rogrammc. The expen¬ 
diture charged to revenue exceeds the revised estimate for the current year by 
Rs. 33^ la^iB. 

General Discussion of Budget 

22nd. to 24th. FEBRUARY —General discussion of the budget was resumed 
on the 22nd ; mostly Opposition members participated in the debate. The deve¬ 
lopment scheme emoodied in the Budget came in for most (u-iticisiii. Mr. M. 
Yunus, Ijeader of the Muslim Independent Party, said that one of the most 
important drawbacks of the Budget B|)eeeh was that it belittled the political 
programme of the Ministry. He doubted the sincerity of the present Government 
for the welfare of the peasantry and said, that they had enacted far too many 
legislative measures to be of any real benefit to anybody. Several Muslim 
members bitterly criticised the Government for having made a grant of Rs. 
1,20,000 to the University and urged that the claim oi the Aligarh University 
to receive assistance was equally good. Other members pointed out that local 
needs in various directions in different part of the province were claiming the 
attention of the Government. A few others acknowlalged that the Finance 
Minister had produced the best Budget possible under the circumstances and the 
limitations in which they worked. The House had a night sitting on the 24th. 
when Mr. Hayman, representing the Anglo-Indians, urged the adoption of bohler 
schemes for checking floods regardless of the cost. Mr. Jagatnarain Lai, l^arlia- 
mentary Secretary, on behalf of the Government, repudiated the criticism that 
the Budget lacked vision, imagination and courage. He denied the criticism that 
the Budget did not represent a complete picture of the financial position of the 
province. He pointed out that the purchasing ^wer of the people could not be 
enhanced by a magic wand. It was govern^ ny economic forces. The Govern¬ 
ment had succeedea in preserving the credit of the province intact. This 
concluded the budget discussion and the House adjourned till the 15th. March. 
Voting on Budget Demands 

16th. to aist. MARCH Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced on 
the t5th, March. At the outeet the H(tnae took up the consideration of ‘^cuP* 
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motions to the demands under the head “Police”. The discussion was continued 
on the next day, the 16th. March, when the “protrxjtive qualities on the Gandhi 
Cap” and the possibilities of the growth of national consciousness among the 
jK)Iice force by the use of Khaddar were pointed out through a cut motion. Mr. 
K, B. Sahay, on behalf of the Government, stated that the Government had 
purchased Khadi uniforms worth Rs. 20,001) last year and this year had placed 
orders for Khadi worth Rs. 91,795. The cut motion was withdrawn on the 
assurance given by the Government that they would buy for'Mhe police 
uniforms all the Khadi that the All-India Spinners’ Association could 
supjdy. The grant for Rs. 72,45,423 was then voted. Next day the 17th. March 
the establishment of an Agricultural College in the province was urged by a “cut” 
motion, moved against the demand under the head “Agriculture”, the discussion 
on which (X^cupied the whole day. The motion was withdrawn on the assurance 
given by Dr. Syed Mahmud that the Government were exploring schemes for 
the complete reorganisation of education, keeping in view the needs of agricultu¬ 
ral and industrial training and that the Go\ernraent would examine the possibility 
of establisliing an Agricultural College. The House then adjourned till Monday 
the 20th. March, when it voted the demand for Hs. 10,20,736 in re8i>ect 
of agriculture two cut motions having been withdrawn after long discussion. 
The motions sought to discuss the necessity for the improvement of Bachhaur 
and Hhababad breeds of cattle in the province and the ‘ unsatisfactory 
woik done by the staff and the paucity of hands” in the Agricultural 
Defiartment. Replying to the debate, the Government spokesman assured 
the House that no one was keener than the Government for the impio- 
vement of agriculture. Ihe Goveiiiment had decided upon intensive improvement 
work in cattle breeds at two places initially, Shaliabad and Hitamarhi. A scheme 
of work, preparcil by experts invited from outside, had proved costly and tlie 
Government were considering a revised and more modest estimate. 'Next day, 
the 2l8t March, discussion on two cut motions against the demand in respect 
of ^General Administration occupied the entire day’s sitting. I'he plea 
for appointment to Government Services by means of a competitive exa¬ 
mination was made through one cut motion, which was eventually with¬ 
drawn after an assurance by the Government that they had accepted 
tlie principle of making appointments by competition. Mr. K. B. Sahay^ 
l*arliamentary Secretary, however, said that the necessity for satisfying territorial 
and communal claims for representation in the services did not allow the Govern¬ 
ment to carry out the principle. The next cut motion, which related to the 
amelioration of the condition of the peasantry, was under discussion when the 
House adjourned till the next day, the 22ncl. March, when after the Government 
spokesman had replied, the cut motion was withdrawn. A plea to hold 
the Assembly sitting at Ranchi, the summer capital of Bihar, was next 
made by several si^eakers when Mr. Jamuna Karjee (Congress) moved 
a cut motion under the head “General Administration” to discuss the subject. 
The motion was pressed to a division and lost by 60 votes to 15. In the course 
of his reply, Mr. Krishna Ballabh Sahay, Parliamentary Secretary, ix)inted out 
the difficulties in the way of accepting the suggestions, namely the inadequacy of 
accommodation at Ranchi and the heavy exi)enditure which the proposal involved, 
and said that the Government had heard the pros and cons of the case, and 
would come to a decision, after due consideration. He agreed about the necessity 
of establishing closer contact with Chota-Nagpur, but added that the agitation 
for separation of Chota-Nagpur from Bihar could not be checked by simply holding 
the sittings of the Assembly at Ranchi. The House, after voting a demand for 
Rs. 57,08,774 in respect of “General Administration ” adjourned till the next day, 
the 23rd. March, wnen it voted, after a short aiscussion, a demand for Rs. 
24,OCX) to defray the charges in respect of a capital outlay in regard to the 
electric schemes. The cut motions tabled against the demand were not moved as 
the finance Miniatsr suggested that the Government policy with regard to electri¬ 
fication would be the better discussed during the debate on the supplementary 
demand on April 4. The House took up the demand for “Irrigation” and 
discussed two cut motions against it. Replying to the debate on the first cut 
motion which sought to discuss the desirability of making adequate arrangements 
lor irr^ation in North Bihar, Mr. A. N, Sinha said that the opemtion of the 
legislation passed by the House in connection with major and minor irrigation works 
would go a long way to removing the want of irrigational facilities in the province* The 
out mximn was withdrawn, and the House adjourned till the next day, the 24|li. Bfaroh 
31 
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when it considered the fourth supplementary statement of expenditure for 1938-39 to¬ 
day. All demands, except a token demand for Rs. 15 to defray the charpies in respect 
of preliminary expenditure on the electrification scheme, were voted without 
discussion. After prolonjj::ed discussion, a cut motion moved against the supplemen¬ 
tary budget in connection with the demand for the electrification scheme was 
negatived without a division and the token demand was voted. Mr. Wilson Haigh 
(Chota Nagpiu;, European), moving the cut motion, urged the desirability of explo¬ 
ring furthef lalnlities for buying "electric }>ower before embarking upon the scheme 
of building a Government generating station. He also suggested that foreign 
expert opinion be invited on the scheme. He oiiposcd the suggestion of 

having a central power station and advised a grid system by linking the existing 

power houses on the ground of the possibility of a province-wide breakdown in 
the case of sabotage or a natural catastrojhe. Mr. J. N, Lai, Parliamentary 

Hecretary, replying, said that there w^as no necessity for (consulting foreign experts, 
since the Technical Committee, which had examined the s>hcmo, contained all- 
India experts, who had practmal working experience of similar schemes in the 
country. Bihar was better fitted for the sc.heme in view of its better resources 
than other ])rovinces. He said that the Government disapproved of the grid 
scheme and also Mr. Haigh’s suggestion for buying ])ower from private concerns. 
The House adjourned till Monday next, the 27th. March, when it discussed 

and voted budget demands under the heads ^Irrigation” and ‘Medical,’ 
Aft(ir di«cussi(jn of a cut motion, during which the need for a comprehensive 
scheme of irrigation and prevention for iloods for the Province w’as emphasised, 
the demand for Rs. ll,5H,5fi7 w^as vot(xL Next day, the 30th. March a budget 
demand for Rs. 25,210 to defray the charge's in respect of collection of Agri¬ 
cultural Income-tax w'as moved by the Einance Minister, Mr. C. P. N. Sinha. The 
Leader of the Opposition, moving a Vut” motion, ])lcaded for tlie i^ostponement 
of the operation of agricultural income-tax for one or two yctirs, on the ground 
of the inability of the zamindors to shoulder tlie burden oi taxation at present. 
The Fi?itn 2 cc Minister, replying, regrctteil that the (ioveriiment could not agrt'c 
to the suggestion. He said that the Government w’crc fullv aware of the coiuliiion 
of the zamindars and would instruct ollicers not to be tin duly ('xacting in the assess¬ 
ment and realisation of the tax. lie also said that since the tax was basc'd on the 
net income of landlords, it took ('ogiiisancc of poor rent colh^ctions. The House 
rejected the amendment, and voted the demand, as also other demands in resj)ect of 
loans and advances by the Provincial Government, stam]>H and pensions, no "cut” 
motions being moved in respect of these three demands, ^'lie House adjounuxl till 
the next day, the 31st. March, when a cut motion against the demand for Ediu'ation, 
which was discusscKl the whole day, also came under the guillotine, which w'as 
applied at 5 p. m. The cut niotiou sought to discuss the Wardha education scheme 
and raised a protest from 0})po8ition Muslim benches against the secularity of the 
scheme. Dr. Sged Mahmud, Education Minister, replying, said that the scheme 
macie provision for moral instruction, which inclucled the general principles of Islam 
and other religions, but he regretted that, owing to financial ditiicultics, the provision 
of teachers for the different sects for giving religious instrin*tion in particular faiths 
was not possible. However, the school buildings^he assured them, would be available 
to all communities for organising religious classes at their owui expense. With regard 
to co-education, the Minister said that the scheme as apifiied in Bihar did not contem¬ 
plate co-education. Teaching in basic crafts was considered necessary by modern 
educationists. The guillotine at this stage was applied and all the 24 remaining 
demands were passed. Voting on Budget demands then concluded and the House 
adjourned till the 3rd. April. 

Inclusion of Excluded Areas 

3rd. APRIL '.—The Assembly to-day passed unanimously the resolution moved 
by the Prime Minister on March 30, recommending to the Government of Bihar 
“that His Majesty’s Government be moved through the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State to repeal the provisions of the Government of India Act of 
1935, which distinguish the Excluded and the Partially Excluded Areas from other 
territories in British India, so that these areas be brought completely under the su¬ 
pervision and control of their respective Responsible Governments. Support was 
lent to the resolution by all sections of the House. Messrs. Ignes Beck and Boniface 
Lakra (Coalition Aborigines), while supporting the resolution, wanted a career of 
‘self-determinism” for Chota Nagpur. Mr. Jgnes Beck said that the Aboriginal 
Tribes residing in the Excluded wanted protection, but did not want seclusion. 
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He invited the present Ministry to win the confidence of the Aboriginal people, 
Baying that they preferred to have protection from their own countrymen. The total 
number of Aboriginals all over the country stood at about twenty-tmee millions, and 
these should not oe ignored. 

Muslim Wakfs Bill 

4th. APRIL The Assembly considered the Bihar Muslim Wakfs Bill intro¬ 
duced by Dr. Syed Mahmud, Education Minister, and referred it to a select commit¬ 
tee. The Bill sought to ensure proper administration of Wakfs by a Wakf Board, the 
entire cost of which will be borne through the levy of a contribution from Wakf 
estates in the })rovince. The Government agreed to the suggestion made by Mr. 
Tajamul Hussain (Muslim Independent) to consult ulemas. 

The Markets & Dealers Bill 

6th. APRIL :—Dr. Sy^d Mahmud, Minister for Education and Development, in¬ 
troduced to-day, the Bihar Markets and Dealers Bill, designed to provide for better 
control and regulation of markets, and for licensing shojis and certain kinds of 
dealers in the juovince of Bihar. After a brief discussion, the House agreed to cir¬ 
culate the Bill tor eliciting public opinion. The Assembly then adjourned till April 12. 

riiivATE Irrigation Amend. Bill 

12th. APRIL :—The House held a brief sitting to-day and passed, with slight 
modifications, tlie Bihar and Orissa ITivatc Irrigation Works (Bihar Amendment) 
Bill as rei)orted by a joint committee of both the Houses. The amending Bill 
sought to remove certain defects in the original Act ami emjjowered the Collector to 
construct and rc] air small irrigation works and realise the cost from the persons 
benefitted. The House then adjourned till April 24. 

Motor Spirit Taxation Bill 

24lh. APRIL The House proceeded with the consideration of official Bill to-day 
and passed into law the first taxation measure adumbrated in the Budget s])eech of 
the Finance Minister, in which he had jioitited out that the Government needed 
additional revenue to imjdement the various development schemes undertaken 
by them. This was the Bihar Motor f?ip.irit 4'axation on Hales Bill, imposing a tax on all 
retail sales of motor spirit in the province at the rate of one anna six i>ie8 
per gallon. The Bill luovidcd for the registration of retail dealers in motor 
spirit. Unregistered dealers will not be permitted to sell such spirit in retail. 

La(’ Control Bill 

Dr. Syed Mahmud, Develoj ment Minister, next moved for the reference to 
a Belcct Committee of the Bihar Luc Control Bill, which aimed at tJie rehabi¬ 
litation of the Lac industry safeguarding the interests of growers and small 
traders, regulating prices, licensing manulacturers, and constituting a Lac Control 
Board, consisting of representatives of the important lac-growing provinces and 
Btates to advise the Government on all imj-ortant matters connected with the 
administration of the Bill when enacted. Discussion on the motion had not 
concluded when the House adjourned till Monday next, the 25th. April, when the 
Bill w^as referred to a select committee. The Ouposition motion for circulation 
Of the Bill to elicit public opinion was negatived. 

Immoral Traffic Suppression Bill 

The Government next sought permission to introduce Uie Bihar Buppression 
of Immoral Traffic Bill. A discussion arose on a point of order, whether the 
Bill could be introduced, in view of a similar private Bill having been introdu¬ 
ced earlier in the session by Mr. Tajamul Hussain. Khan Bahadur Saghirul 
Hague, who occupied the chair in the absence of the Bi^eaker, pointed out that 
under the rules a motion identical to the one introduced earlier in the session 
could not be introduced. Giving his ruling on the subjat of admissibility of 
Mr. Jaglal Choudhrv’s Bill, Khan Bahadur Baghirul Haoiie said that he had 
read carefully the ruling of Mr. Khaia Noor, Ihesident of the old Bihar Legisla¬ 
tive Council as well as that of Bir K. K. Bhaiimukham Chetti. He was unable 
to see eye to eye with the Government with regard to the intei-pretation of the 
term “decision” as used in the rule. That teiro, in the oiunion of the Chairman, 
could only mean either the final acceptance or rejection of the measure and not 
some decision with regai-d to any intermediary step such as circulation or 
x^iemoe to select committee* 
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Agricultural Income-Tax Bill 

The Finance Minister then introduced a short Bill entitled the Bihar Agri¬ 
cultural Incometax (Second Amendment) Bill, which was passed quickly. 

Private Irrigation Works Bill 

26th. APRIL -.—The House considered to-day clause by clause and passed the 
Bihar Private Irrigation Works Bill, as reported by the Select Committee. The 
House then adjourned sine die. 


Proceedings of the Bihar Council 

Winter Se88ion^Bihar-~24th. January to 14th. February 1939 

The Tenancy & Land Revenue Sales Bills 

The Winter Session of the Bihar Legislative Council commenced at Patna on the 
24th. January, 1939. Two non-official bills, the Bihar Tenancy Second Amendment Bill 
and the Bihar Land Revenue Sales Amendment Bill, were disposed of. The first Bill, 
which sought to widen the scope of the grounds on which an ap))lication would 
be made to a District Judge for the appointment of a common manager for the 
administration of joint estates, was referred to a Select Committee. The second 
Bill providing for information of the sale of an estate in default of land revenue 
being communicated directly to the proprietor concerned evoked much discussion, 
after which the House agreed to circulate the Bill for eliciting public oj)inion. 

The Coundl also granted permission for the introduction of 8 non-official 

Bills. Such Bills introduced were Bihar Prevention of Hindu Bigamous Marriage 
Bill, Bihar Legislative Members’ Privileges and I’owers Bill Bihar Tenancy 
Second Amendment Bill, Bihar Land Revenue Sales Amendment Bill, Bihar 
Prevention of Unequal Marriage Bill and Bihar J ublic Demands Itecovery 
Amendment Bill. Mr Moharak Alt moved that the Bihar 'ienancy Second 

Amendment Bill be referred to a Selei r CommiUee. IN r. Ali said that the 

object of the Bill was to ] rovide for management of t o-'^haicas’ esiafe by 
common manager. lie said that in many cases co-shaieis of csta’cs e\en did no" 
know as to how many shaies they had in that estate. So, it would be beitei 
to make a law for the aj i ointment cf a common manager to such esiat(‘s having 
a number of co-sharers. The Advocate-Genetal inioimed the House that the 
Government had no objection to the Bill but he fointed out that the a]>[ ointment of 
a common manager might entail haidship on the co-sharers as they would be 
requited to meet the cost of common management. On unanimous oj^inion of the 
House, Mr. Mobarak Ali’s Bill was referred to a Select Committee. Ihe House 
then adjourned till the 6th. February. 

Non-OFFICIAL Bills Discussed 

6th. FEBRUARY The Council to-day refused to take into consideration the 
Bihar Cess Amendment Bill, 3039, by 11 votes to 8. Ohe Bill, which stood in 
the name of Mr. Mobarak Ali, sought ,to make estates that fall in default liable 
for recovery of arrears. 

Mr. Maheshwar Prasad Narayan Singh's Bill to amend the Bihar Tenancy 
Act of 3938 was withdrawn after the Government’s assurance that Bills of a more 
comprehensive nature relatiijg to tenancy reforms would be brought forward by 
the Government early in April next. 

After prolonged debate, Mr. Punyadeo Sharma withdrew the Hindu Biga¬ 
mous Marriages Bill. The Prime Minister said that the Government were opposed 
to the Bill, firstly, because bigamy was not prevalent in India, and, secondly 
provincial legislation would not improve the position as it was impossible to restrict 
people marrying outside the Province. Such legislation by the Central Assembly 
would be better, as it could be enforced on all provinces. 

Another social measure brought forward by the same member to prevent 
unequal marriages was agreed to be circulated to elicit public opinion. Two Bills 
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in the name o£ Mr. Oursahay Lai, the Bihar Legislature Members’ Privil^es and 
Powers Bill and the Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill were withdrawn by 
the mover. 

The House referred to a Select Committee the Bihar Land Revenue Sales 
Amendment Bill moved by Mr. Moharak A/i, which was designed to give informa¬ 
tion regarding sale of an estate in default of payment of land revenue directly to 
the proprietor. 

Non-OFFICIALS Resolutions Discussed 

7th. FEBRUARY :—^The Council commenced the discussion of non-official resolu¬ 
tion on the 7th. and continued it on the next few days. Khan Bahadur Ismail moved 
the following resolution :—“This Council recommends to the Government of Bihar to 
be pleased to rec*ommend to the Government of India that the rate of interest fixed 
at four and five per cent on A and B class of loans respectively advanced to sufferers 
of eathqiiake under the Natural Calamities Act be reduced to two per cent per annum 
in view of the perpetual economic depression and other causes affecting adversely 
means and resources of debtors.” The Khan Bahadur said that in 1936 there occurred 
terrible earthquake rendering the ]>eople of Bihar homeless and causing immense loss 
to them. The Bihar Government secured considerable amount of money from India 
Government and distributed it among sufferers by way of loans. Soon after there 
was economic depression, which crippled the resources of the people, sjiccially the 
borrowers. They were rendered unaole to pay the high rate of interest on their loans. 
Bo it was highly desirable that the rate of interest on this loan be reduced to two per 
cent. Mrs. Malcolm Singh moved an amendment that no amount of interest be hence¬ 
forth realised from the borrowers. On the permission of the House the resolution and the 
amendment was willidrawn. On the next day, the 8lh. February, a resolution moved 
by Mr. Satish Chandra Sinha recommended to the Government to take necessary 
steps for conveying to His Majesty’s Government a request for constituting the 
Chota Nagpur division and the Bantal Parganas district into a separate Governor’s 
Province. The mover dwelt at length on the history of the above area and the need 
for its formation as a separate province. He also detailed the racial, cultural, geo- 
gra]hical geological, financial and political reasons for the constitution of a separate 
province. Re| lying to the debate, the Prime Minister said that the question had 
teen examined at length. The principal reasons why the area should not be cons- 
titutt*d as a separate jMovince, he said, were linguistic and cultural. The area could 
not be attached to Ben|.al. Tlie aboriginal population formed twenty-five per cent of 
the total ]' 0 ] ulation of the area, (in this groi.nd also sej'aration cocld not be 
aclvo{at(d. 3he tiact was more similar to Bil ar bo'h lin 5 .’uiatically and culturally. 
3 he I k mier qi o'ed fij. ures extensively in sut ] oi t of his argument, l.e added that sei^a- 
ipTion would lesult onh in .eddiiional laxaiiou to meet the losi of administration 
o the teiriion wiii«l’ wassiill a bn< kward area. The present Government had already 
ado] ttd ^alious mcasuies lot the amelioiation of the inhabitants of Chota Nagpur. 
A icbolution lecommending the establishment of boards in each division in 
oi<lei to 1)1 inf. about better relations betw’cen landloids and tenants, as also between 
credilois and dcbtois and to settle disputes between them was moved by Mr. Gur 
Sahay Lull and lost by 7 votes to 1. 

Mica Repealing Bill 

ICth. FEBRUARY :—The House discussed non-official Bills to day. Rai Brijraj 
Krishna moved that the Bihar Mica Repealing Bill as ])assed by the Legislative 
Assembly be taken into consideration. The mover said that the Mica Act was doing 
immense harm to the small mica industrialists. It had the efftvt of confining the 
mica industry in the hands of a few big miners. Its wmking had proveel that the 
small dealers had been driven out altogether from the field of mica business. 
Besides this tlie purpose for which the Act w'as enforced w^as not altogether served. 
All the people in the mica area had been vehemently opposed to the Act. The 
Government also bad very insufficient income from the working of this Act. There 
was therefore no reason w'hy this Act w'ould be retained on the Btatute Book. It 
must be repealed outright. The House unanimously passed the Bill. 

Public Safety Act Repeal Bill 

The Council next considered the Bill meant to reped the Bihar Public Safety 
Act. Mr. Brijnandan Prasad moved that the Bihar Public Safety Repealing Bill as 
passed by the Legislative Assembly be taken into consideration. Mr. Moharak AH 
said that he was under impression that all the other repressive measures would he 
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repealed. There were still the Criminal Law Amendment Act and other repressive laws 
BtSl existing. He hoped that such measures would also be repealed. He warned the 
Government to see that the repealing of this Tublic Safety Act might not encourage 
the people for no-rent campaign. This Act was being repealed but the C. I. D. 
people were still reporting meetings and dogging the people. The Bill was then 
passed unanimously. 

Agricultural Income Tax Biix 

The House then took up the consideration of the Bihar Agricultural Income-Tax 
(Amendment) Bill. Mr. Mobarak Alt demanded that letters and notices sent through 
post under section 42A of this Act should be sent by registered envelope to ensure its 
receipt. The Bill was unanimously passed. 

MONEY-LENDiaiS (REGULATION OF TRANSACTIONS) BiLL 

The House then took into consideration the Bihar Moncy-lienders (Regulation 
of Transactions) Bill. Mr. Gurt^abai Lai demanded that tlie ^'rovisions of the ]>rc- 
sent Bill and the Bihar IMoney-Lcrnlers Act should be embodied in one comiu'e- 
hensive Bill Tlieic was no reason why the j)rescnl Bill and the Money-Lenders Act 
should work separately. ^Jhe Advocate-Gcmral did not agree with the suggestion. 
The Bill was then unanimously juisscd. 

1‘lUVATE lllKJGATlON WORKS BiLL 

14th. FEBRUARY \~-Hai Brijraj Krishna moved that the Bihar Private Irrigation 
Works (Amendment) Bill and the Bihar Minor Irrigation, Drainage, Agricultural 
Land Reclamation, t^anitary Im])rovement and Flood Alleviation Works Bill lie 
referred to a Joint t^elect Committee. The House then adjourned till the 2Uth. February. 


Budget Session—Patna—20th February to 27th. March 1939 

BaNDK MaTARAM in f^tcilOOLH 

The Budget session of the Council commenced on the 20th. February when 
after the lacbentation and reading out of the Budget the Council adjourned till the 
March, when reitlying to a question of Khan Bahadur Jsmatl regarding the 
National Flag hoisting and “Bandc Mataram” song in schools and colleges, Dr. 
Mahmud said that tlie Covernment were aware that lioisting of the National Flag 
and singing of “Bande Malaiam” song had lieen made a ground of resentment by a 
section of Muslims, hut they believed that their ] olicy in regard to these two matters 
had been misconstrued and" misrepresented. The policy of the Government with 
regard to these was tliat in educational institutions the National Flag could be 
hoisted over the buildings only with the })eimission of the 8ch(X)l or college authori¬ 
ties. If the latter gave such a i)ermi8don the Government would not interfere with 
their discretion, provided the said permission was in respect of the National Fla^. 
With regard to the ‘‘Bande Matranr’ song, Dr. Mahmud expressed regret that their 
policy had been entirely misunderstood. All actipn that the Government had taken 
in regard to this song had been according to the sentiments of a section of the Muslim 
community. It was according to the wishes of the Muslims that the Government 
had decided to imiiosc certain restrictions on the singing of “Bande Matrum” song 
in schools and colleges. Continuing Dr. Mahmud said that the first two stanzas of 
the song contained in them absolutely nothing that was either objectionable from 
religious or any other points of view or that c,ould oflend the susceptibility of any 
community. 'Ihe Government regarded the first two stanzas wholly unexceptionable 
but even then they had impressed upon the authorities of the schools and the colleges 
that the singing of the first two stanzas should he made obligatory. Proc^eeding, the 
Minister said that the Government had issued instructions encouraging the singing 
of late Mr. Iqbal’s song. The Government had thus tried to meet the objections ot 
the Mussal mans in so far as they had intrinsic value. Proceeding further the Minis¬ 
ter said that the Government had removed the ban that existed against the National 
Flag and the “Bande Mataram’^ song but they would never insist the school or the 
college authorities’ hoisting of the Flag. 

Thereafter the House held a general discussion of the Budget from the 16th. 
to the 20th. Miuch and the fourth Bupplemeiitary Budget on the 27th« March, 
after which it adjourned $im die* 
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May Session—Patna—4th. to 18th. May 1939 

The Municipal Amendment Bill 

The Mav session of the (>)iincil commenced on the 4th. May 1939 and held a very 
brief sitting. The House considered the appointment of a Joint Select ("ommittee of both 
the Chambers for rei)orting on the Bihar Municipal Amendment Bill 1939. The 
motion proposing names from the Upper House, moved by Mr. Rai Brijraj Krishna^ 
Leader of trie Congress Party in the Council, wuis jiassed after a short discussion 
on the merits of the new system of joint electorates with rcservarion of seats for 
minorities, envisagecl by the Municipal Amendment Bill. Khan Bahadur Ismail, 
lAcader of the Opiosition, protesting against the system, said that it was not accep¬ 
table to Muslims. He also said that no Muslim member of the House would agree 
to serve on the Joint Beleid Committee as long as this juovision was not changed. 
Even if one or two Muslim members agreed, they would not be representative of 
Muslim opinion and their agreement to the provisions of the Bill would not be accep¬ 
table to the Muslims. Tlie President said that co-oi)cration in the work of a Select 
Committee conUl not be interpreted as agreement with the i)rovisions of the Bill. 
The Leader of the Congress Party and other members ot the House stressed the need 
for the leader of the ()])POsition lending his services and ssid that his services and 
counsel were indispensanlc. It was also pointed out that Khan Bahadur Ismail 
could hel]> in changing the provisions of the Bill which he considered to be undesi¬ 
rable by serving on the Committee. The motion, which included Khan Bahadur 
Ismail’s name in the personnel of the Committee, was passed. Ihe House then 
adjourned till the 8th. 

Agricultural Income-tax Amend. Bill 

8th. MAY :~The Council passetl the Bihar Agricultural Income-tax (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill and considered seven clauses of the Bihar Private Irrigation Work 
(AmendmenI) Bill. When the Bihar Agricultural Income-tax (Amendment) Bill 
was under discussion, Mr. Moharak Alt moved an amendment to provide that an 
asscssee would have right to sue tlie Covernment in laiv court to question tlie 
validity of a notice of assessment and he would be enlitled lo realise from them the 
cost ot such suit. {Subsequently he withdrew this amendment and moved another to 
provide that if an asscssee sum the Government in ci^il eoiiit to question the vali¬ 
dity of the notice of assessment of this tax issued against him before the 25th. 

April 1939, he would be entitled to receive cost of his suit. 

Private iRRKiATiON Works Amend. Bill 

Mr. Bn'jnandan Prasad next moved that the Bihar Private Irrigation Works 
( Amendment ) Bill be taken into consideration. The mover said that the 
objwt of the Bill was to compel the landlords to give sutticieut irrigational 
facilities to the kisans by amending the Bihar Private Irrigation Works Act. 

The lands were dcterioratnig day by day the effect of whicli was that the 

kisans were unable to raise more crop. This Bill was intended to restore 
the whole inigation system of Bihar so that the kisans might have enough 
facilities for irrigation to improve their lands to raise more crop. 

The Public Works Bill 

9th. MAY :—The Council to-day passed the Bihar Private Irrigation Works 
(Amendment) Bill and began the consideration of the Bihar Public Works Bill. Mr. 
Oursahai Lai distinguished the two Bills by stating that the emending Bill aimed at 
the improvement of inner system of a irrigation of village while the Bihar Public 
Works Bill, which was a new measure, was intended to construct and maintain outer 
system of irrigation. The inner system consisted in storing water of village inside it 
for irrigation pui-poses. while the outer system comprised of bringing water from out¬ 
side places and storing the same in village. The Bill also aimed at reclaiming waste 
lands, draining out superfluous water, maintaining village sanitation etc. The Hll was 
passed on the next day, the 10th. May. 

Motor Spirits Taxation Bill 

11th. May :— Raj Brijraj Krishna, Leader of the Ck)n^e88 ParW, moved 
that the Bihar Motor Spirits Bill be taken into consideration. The Opposition 
wanted the Bill to be referred to a Select Committee. The House a^eed to 
adjourn in order to discuss the matter outside and arrive at an agreement if 
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IX)B6iblc. llie House reassembled at 2 p. m., but adjourned for the day without 
arriving at a decision whether the Bill should be referred to a select committee or not. 

Measures to Check Communal Troubles 
12th- MAY : -After passing the first reading of the Motor Spirit ( Taxation 
on Sales ) Bill, the Council discussed this after-noon the adjournment motion 
moved by Khan Bahadur S. M, Ismail regarding the instnu-tions issued by 
the (lOA'ernment recently with regard to the policy to be followed by ofKcers 
in communal troubles. Moving his motion, Khan Bahadur S. M. Ismail said 
that, without censuring the Government, he w'anted to know the circumstances 
that led the Government adopting the “drastic measures^” He wanted the Govi'ni- 
ment to convince the House of the need for issuing such orders, and contended 
that the mere fact of what hajmened in Gaya on IMay 0 and 7 did not 

constitute substantial ground for the Governmeiil arriving at such a decision. 

Some members emohasised the need for vigilance on the part of the Government 
to prevent otlicers from misusing the powers conferred by the orders. The 
Finance Minister, Mr. A. N. re]>lying to the debate, said that the orders 

had been issued owing to the generally strained communal relations in the 
]uovince and to prevent a further deterioration of the situation. lie said that 
the Government were fully aware of their responsibilities, and assuied the 
House that the Lowers given to o.'licers wmuld no!: be abused. After the motion 
had been talked oui, the House adjourned till the I'lth. 

Motor Spirits Taxation Bill (contd ) 

15th. MAY : The Bihar Motor Spirit ( Taxation on Sales ) Bill w’as passed 
by the Council to-day. Mr. Gursuhay Lai’s amendment seeking reduction of 
the rates of taxation from one and a half annas to one anna was lost by 

ten votes to three. Several amendments, mainly of a drafting nature, Avere 

adopted. As a result of an official amendment being accepted tlie penalty for 
an iinautborisfid retail sales of motor spirit Avas reducerl from Ks. l.UJt) to 
Rs. 500. A ncAV clause, providing for exemiition to any motor sr)irit8 or class of 
motor spirits by notiiication, was added by an official amendment. The House then 
adiourned till the 18th. May, Avhen after twenty minutes’ sitting during which the 
Bihar and Orissa Places of Pilgrimage (Bihar Amendment) Bill, passed by the 
Assembly, was laid on the table. Thereafter the House Avas prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Assam Assembly 

Budget Session—Shillong—9lh. March to 6th. April 1939 

Financial Statement for 1930-10 

The Budi^et sosslon of the Assam Lei»;islative Assembly commenced at 
Shillong on the 9th. March 1939 with Basanta Kama?' Das. Speaker in the 

chair. After interpellations, the Finance Minister, the Hoirble Mr. Fakhruddtn Alt 
Ahmed presented the Budget for the year 1939-40 and in doing so said ; --“It 
should not be forgotten that we are carrying on the (rovernment in the 
province under an irresponsible Centre, and almost ninku' the shadow of 
the scheme of the All-India Federation which has been rejected not only by 
the National Congress but also by other political organisations and the PriuceB 
and the people of the Btates”. The following is the Budget at a glance : 

Revenue Receipt for 193S-39 ;—2,61,24,UK). Revenue Expenditure :—2.68 86,000. 
Deficit 4,62,000. The Budget Estimates for 19;19-liJ show a deficit of Rs. 17,39,t>J0, 
Receipts are exi>ected to total Us. 2,.S4,45,OUJ and expenditure Us. 301,81,OCX). 

The Finance Minister announced tJiat the Covernment ])r()posed to bring in 
five taxation measures immediately, the important being the levy of a tax on 
agricultural incomes, ])etrol and liiln'icant oil. Others arc tax on aniuHement, 
betting, foreign liquor and other articles of luxury. The Minister said that 
levy of a tax on agricultural juoduee was estimated to bring in a revenue of 
about Rs 2.5 lakhs. The Government proposed to sj'eiid a ]>ortiou of the amount 
from this source on the labour ))oi)ulalion in tea gardens. The tax, at the rate 
of two annas per gallon on petrol and three annas on lubricant oil, was 
estimated to bring an income of about Rs. 4 lakhs a year. Another measure 
for which the assent of tlie House was being sought was levy of a tax on 
the Bale of gooils. The Finance Minister observed, “If the Legislature wdll pass 
these measures at an early date and we are assisted by all sections of people 
in tapping the sources of the provinces, we hoi>e to have in 1939-40 not only 
sufficient revenue to cover the deficit which has been shown above but also 
something to spare for Bupplementary grants for the purpose of pushing our 
schemes of imin*ovcmeiit either actually formulated or in the course of preparation. 
Honourable Members will have realised that the net result of all these transac¬ 
tions for future year is that we may expect a revenue surplus of about Rs. 12 
lakhs at the close of the year. Taxation is never popular. I have this satisfaction 
that the taxes I have proposed are neither harsh nor such as incidence of which 
will fall on the poor. They have, on the other hand, been resorted to with a view 
to canying out our programme of prohibition and projects for additional expendi¬ 
ture for national develojimerit and reconstruction. The policy of the Government 
in getting rid of drink and opium revenue will increase the spending power of the 
masses vmich will mean corresponding benefit to the agriculturists and trading 
classes, as the masses, with more money to spare, will spend it on the purchase (2 
goods. The Government propose to take a loan of Rs. 50 lakhs, payable after 20 
years, with a Sinking Fund to which an annual contribution of Rs. 2,15,000 will 
be made from revenue in order to pay off outstanding dues to enable the Government 
to grant a loan to local bodies for their water supply schemes and also start schemes 
involving large capital expenditure.” ” ' 
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AGRICULTURAL INCOME-TAX BILL 

Agricultural Income-tax Bill 

10th. MARCH The Assembly divided twice in the course of 15 minut^ this 
evening to take a dciusion on the Assam Agricultural Income-Tax Bill, 1939, intro¬ 
duced by the Finance Minister. The Finance Minister also moved that the Bill be 
referred to a Select Committee consisting of six members. Sir Mohd. Saadulla, Leader 
of the Op}) 08 ition, moved an amendment to circulate the Bill for eliciting xmblic 
opinion, which after discussion occupying two hours, was negatived by 50 votes to 23. 
The European Grou]) enbloc remained neutral. When the original motion came be¬ 
fore the House, the O])]> 08 ition aj^ain claimed a division, but the original motion was 
carried by 56 votes to 31. This time the European Group voted against the 
Government. As many as ten S]leakers })anic.ipated in the discussion. The Opposition 
members mainly attacked the Bill on the ground that its ])roviBion8 were hasty, 
unsympathetic and complicated and BUgHjested that a better Bill be drafted. Supporters 
of the Bill maintainc<l tliat they would never be found wanting when called uj)on to 
bear a fair share of the national burden. The House also, on the motion of the Finance 
Minister, took the Assam Sales Tax Bill 1939 into consideration. 

General Discussion of Budget 

11th. to 4th. MARCH The general discussion of the Budget commenced on the llth. 
March. The 0 ]»]tosition o])cning the discussion criticised the budget, that it did not 
include measures for improvtunent of general condition of all pcojde, but had 
introduced a ])olicy of favouritism to win over members with ]>ul)lic money, some 
speakers charged tlie (Jovernment with having introduced an atraosj^herc of intense 
corruption and have Rubor(linate<l i>rovincial indepemlence to the dictates of the 
Congress High Command who controlled their destiny from outside. The House 
adjournedrfifter eight sf)eakcrs lia<I addressed it. '^I'he debate was resumed on Monday 
next, the 13th March wlien only five members participated in the discussion. 
Bejmration question of Sylliet and attitude of the Coalition Government were 
discussed. Dewan Kklimur Boza and Dr. Baikia criticised the budget and for want 
of speakers the House adjourned till the next day, the 14th. March when tlie 
general discussion of the Budget concluded. 

Tue Finance Biel 

16th. MARCH The Assam Finance Bill, 1930 was taken into consideration 
to-day. Mr. Aks'iay Kumar JJas's motion for aiqToval of the ITohibition sclieme 
and the expenditure involved within the limits of Es. 125,(XX), j ending the submi¬ 
ssion of a sup ]>1610011 tary demand, was I'assetl. 

A motion that the Assam Bale of Motor B]>ints and Lubricants Bill be tak('n 
into consideration was then moved. The finance Minister^ rej lying to the 0])) osition 
criticism on this and the Finance Bill, said that motor buses and lorries were not 
included in the Sibemc of taxation and that jiroper measures would be taken so that 
the extra taxation did not divert the motor dealing business from the province. 
Taxation on cycles would also be tried. Regarding tlie Assam Amusements and 
Betting Tax Bill, which also came up for consideration, an assurance was given 
that charity and educative shows would be exempted from taxation. The Assam 
Municipal Amendment Bill, 1938, was passed into law. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

18th. to 80th. MARCH Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced on the 
18th. March, when the demands for grants under the head, “General Administration” 
came up for discussion. Mr. Awjad 4li moved the first “cut” that the whole pro¬ 
vision of Ra. 44,239 under the head “Commissioners, which is in connection 
vdth the remaining post of Commissionership, be refused. The mover, 
explaining the object of the motion, narrated the history of the question 
of the abolition of both the posts of Commissioners and -said that both 
the sides of the House had always advocated it. The Premier^ replying, said that 
he was always ready to respect the wishes of the House and in fact the expendi¬ 
ture had been incluaed in the estimate not at the instance of the present Minis¬ 
try but in exercise of the special responsibility of the Governor. The Piemier 
further said that though arguments were put forward in support of the retention of the 
leraaining post of Commissioner as being necessary, the Government were ready to go 
in the same lobby with the opposition over the question. Tlie cut motion was passed 
without a division. Five other cut motions were next discussed and were either rejected 
^ the house or withdrawn on the assurance given by the Government. The 
Bouse granted out of the Premier’s total demand, a sum of Bs. 21^,300 for 
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“General Administration” and then adjourned till Monday next, the 20th. March, 
when unusual heat marked the proceedings when the Revenue Minister's demand for 
grant of a sum not exceeding Ks. 2,797,600 to defray the charges of land revenue 
came up for discussion. Out of 25 cuts moved 7 were discussed criticising the policy of 
the Government in not granting remission of land revenue in flood affected 
parts of tenants and in not throwing open settlement reserves. On the 
question of not throwing open settlement reserves, vote was taken, but the 
cut motion was defeated by 38 to 56 votes, Europeans en bloc voting against 
the Government. The cut criticising the government for not granting 50 percent 
reduction in land revenue in the year 1938-39 was lost without division after a 
prolonged debate. The discussion of the demand was not iinished when the House 
adjourned till Monday the 2l8t. March when it granted a sum not exceeding Ks. 
27,97,600 to defray the charges of land revenue administration, Ks. 036,400 

for administration of justice and Ks. 351,800 for provincial excise. 

Most of the cuts were withdrawn. On the 24th. March demands for grants 

of Ks. 1,48,600 under head “Kegistration”, and Ks. 25,40100 for Tolice 

were passed. Out of tw^elve cuts to the KegistratioB demand two were discusswl. 
One was lost without a division and the other was withdrawn. Out of 23 cuts to 
the Police demand two w'cre discussed but lost. During discussion the liemier a]>pealed 
for dealing with the communal problem in the province. Koxt day, the 2,5th March, the 
House ])a88ed the Premier's demands for a sum of Ks. 3,596,11)1) under the head ‘Ad¬ 
ministration of Education.’ Out of the 63 cuts, eight w'cre discussed, two were rejected 
without a division and the rest were withdrawn. The most important “cut” motion 
wanted to discuss the establishment of a university in Assam. 'I'he Opiiosition 
complained of the absence of a scheme for a university and maintained that financial 
difficulties should not stand in the way. They urged the ])ie8sing necessity of a 
university in an autonomous province. Home members ])leaded for two residential 
universities, one at Hylhet and the other at Gauhati, wliile others opposed the idea 
of establishing a university, maintaining that rural education acmanded prior 
consideration. The Premier^ replying, assured the House that though the Congress 
believed in giving priority to rural education for which a fund had been provided 
in the current budget, a scheme for a university would be ready by the next budget. 
The Cunningham Keport, which recommended the establishment of an examining 
university, as also other proposals of the members, would be taken into consideration. 
The House then adjourned till Monday next, the 27th. March, when it granted 
demands for Ks. 776,3CX) under the head ‘Public Health’ Ks. lU,6t),7CK.) under 
‘Medical’ and Ks, 6,11,{X)0 under ‘Agriculture.’ The Euroi'can group’s cut under 
the head ‘Public Health’ to censure the Government having dis])cn8c<l with the f>o8t 
of Dr. Rice of the Assam Medical Kcsearch Hocicty was lost by 54 to 32 votes. 
The Government replying stated that it w'as felt tliat there was no necessity to 
maintain such a nigh salaried post. Next day, the 28th. March, the 
demands under the heaas, ‘Industries, Ks, 2,31,000; ‘Jails’ and ‘Convict Hettlement 
Ks. 4,53,300; ‘Civil Works’ (excluding establishment ) Ks. 36,86,91X3; ‘Loans and 
Advances’ bearing and not bearing interest, Rs. .5,30,CU\ were discussed and j assed. 
During the discussion on cut motions the need for opening a tannery school and for 
finding avenues for employment for tlie resources of the province lor industrial de¬ 
velopment was stressea and the Minister assured the house that the Government 
were considering the appointment of an expert to go into the question. Next day, the 
29th. March, all the demands for grants under heads Industries, Jails and Convict 
Bettlements, Civil Works and Loans and Advances were passed. Altogether seven 
cut motions were moved and out of these six were withdrawn and one lost without 
division. Next day the 80th. March, the increased number of Ministers and their tours 
came for severe criticism by an opposition cut motion when voting on demands for 
supplementary grants was taken up. Six opposition members supporting the motion 
made a vehement attack on Government policy of increasing expenditure. The spea¬ 
kers maintaiued that the Cabinet was not following Congress principle and saw no 
reasons why the Ministers undertook extensive tours. Some excitement was caused 
when Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury^ ex-Minister, challenged the Public Health Mini¬ 
ster to condradict the statement that the latter actually travelled second class during 
his recent Madras tour and charged for first class. The Health Minister, who was 
not present in the House, had Mready relied earlier that he had charged for the 
class he had actually travelled. The Filmier replying justified the Ministers' tours. 
The Finance Minister, giving a final PBply, etated that they were not responsible 
for an increase in expenditure and that- the opposition by the cut motion w^e 
only criticising the previous Cabinet’s 4#on much more. He held that thezt h^ 
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been subBtantial saving in view of the Ministers’ accepting a lesser salary which 
saving had been utilis^ for public purpoBcs. The cut was lost. All supplementary 
demands and grants under heads veterinary, cooperation and miscellaneous were passed. 
During discussion on supplementary statement, Sir Mohd. Saadulla, opposition 
leader, urged for definite method for budgetary estimates in areas. He asked the 
Goveniment to take up the matter with higher authorities. 

Agricultural Income-tax Bill (contd.) 

Slst. MARCH '.—The Finance Minister moved that the Agricultural Income-tax Bill, 
as reported by the select committee, be taken into consideration. Mr. J. P. Clayton 
(European Grouj)), opposed the motion, saying that the tea industry of the province 
would be adversely affected by the proposed taxation. He argued that tea at present 
did not yield much profit, and as tea was consumed largely outside the province, it 
would serve as a tariff. He regretted the hurried way in wnich a Bill of such great 
consequence was being rushed through. Mr. Arun Chandra^ Deputy J^eader of the 
Congress Party, attacked the Euroj^ean Group who, he said, in spite of the Govern¬ 
ment’s promise that the tea industry would not be made to suffer, was not coming 
forward with sacrifices but was standing in the way of the country’s progress. Sir 
M. Saadulla, Opposition Ijcadcr, advised postponement of the measure till the next 
session. Khan Sahib Mudabir Hussain opposed the motion, as in his view, “the contents 
of the Bill would disturb the Permanent Settlement, the Muslim Law as regards 
charity and the Hindu joint family system”. Hon. Mr. Fukhruddin Ahmed, in the course 
of his reply, referred to a Privy Council ruling which held that incometax legislation 
was no encroachment on the I’ermanent Settlement, and assured the House that it 
was no encroachment upon Muhammedan law either. The decision held good in 
respect ot the present case also. Proceeding, he said that the Government had the 
W’elfare of the tea industry in their mind and advised the ])lanters to move for the 
repeal of the levy on tea in the United Kingdom. The motion was put to vote and 
carried by 56 votes to 30. 

The Sales Tax Bill 

Ist. APRIL The Assembly passed to-day the Sales Tax Bill, 1039, and accepted 
Mr. Fakhiuddin AH Ahmed's amendments to rectify certain errors. When the motion 
for the final passage of the Bill was made, objections were taken by the Opposition. 
Mr. Ashrafuddin Mohamad Chaudhury invoked the aid of Section 62 of the Assam 
Legislative rules, in which it is provided that, if any amendment be made, any 
member may object to the passing of a Bill at the same meeting and such objec¬ 
tion shall prevail unless the Speaker in his discretion allows the bill to be passed. 
He objcctca to certain legal features of the Bill and }mriicularly the provision re¬ 
garding search at night and the absence of the right of appeal. Mr. Fakhruddin 
AH Ahmed, Minister-in-charge, in his reply said that these objections were made 
to delay the passage of the Bill. These legal objections could have been raised at 
earlier stages. As regards the question oi api^eal it related only to confiscation 
cases and the consistency or otherwise of tlie legal asi^ects of the Bill could be 
tested in the law courts. The Speaker concurred with the Minister that these objec¬ 
tions could have been raised at the consideration stage and he, in his discretion, 
allowed the passage of the Bill. The House then pased the Bill. 

Amusement & Betting Tax Bill 

In the afternoon, the Assembly considered the Assam Amusement and Betting 
Tax Bill, clause by clause. Out of twelve amendments nine were moved by the 
European group. Four were accepted by the Government and the rest were lost. 
The most important amendment carried, stated that the tax shall not be charged on 
entertainments provided by the management of tea estates for the benefit of the 
estates labour force for which no charge for admission was made. The Bill was 
eventually passed. 

Ihe Assembly also pased the Assam Commissioners Pow’ers Distribution Bill 
1939 and the Assam Motor Vehicles Taxation (amendment) Bill 1939, and referred 
to a Select Committee the Goalpara Tenancy (amendment) Bill 1939. 

The Syluet Tenancy Amend. Bill 

8rd. APRIL The Sylhet Tenancy (Amendment) Bill was introduced to-day and the 
motion for referring the Bill to a Select Committee was moved by Mr. Fakruddin AH 
Ahmed. The motion was passed at 4 p.m. after a considerable discussion. Maulavi Maq 
but Hossain Choudhuri, Dewan Eklimur Roja, Maulana Abdul Hamid Khan, Maulavi 
Abdur Rahaman^ Maulavi Akhab Choudhury, Khan Bahadur Abdul Mazid hota 
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the Opposition spoke against the Bill on the ground that the Bill did not satisfy 
the modest expectation of the tenants. Babii Babindra Nath Aditya and Babu 
Karuna Sindhu Roy from the Government side supported the motion. Mr. Aditya 
said that this Bill was far in advance of the Bill submitted by some of the 
members who spoke against the motion. Discontented tenants, he said, are a danger 
to both Government and Zemindars. The sooner this Bill is passed the better it 
would be for the tenants and landlords. It is a move in the right direction. 

Music before Mosque 

4th. APRILA heated discussion took place to-day on a resolution 
moved by Mr. Amjad Ali, that, in the opinion of the House, the hours fixed for 
stoppage of music before mosques by the Government Communique dated January 9, 
1939, published in the Assam Gazette of January 11. 1939, were not suitable, and 
interfered with the religions prayers of Muslims in the province. The Premier refuted 
the contention that the recent communal riot was the result of that communique. 
When the motion was put to vote, it was defeated by 54 to 42 votes. Nine of the 
Opposition members were absent. 

Non-confidence in Ministry 

5th. APRIL A motion of “no-confidence” in the Ministry was handed over to 
the Recretary of the Assembly, before the conimeiu'emant of the day’s sitting. The 
motion was however later withdrawn. After question time, which occupied only ten 
minutes, the Speaker called on Mr. Maqhul Hussain ('haudhury, to ask for the 
leave of the House to move his motion expressing want of eonfidence in the Cabinet. 
Mr. Maqbul Hussain informed the Rpeaker that he did not desire to move the motion. 

Aoiik ulturai. Income-tax Bill (contd.) 

6th. APRIL The Assembly to-day passed by 57 votes to 28 the Agricultural 
Income-tax Bill. Amendments were mostly moved by the Kuroi>ean grouj). Some 
of these were a<-ee[)ted and the rest were either turned down or were not moved. The 
Governor disallowed some of the amendments moved by the European Grou}). Mr. 
F. W, Hockenhull, 0 ]q) 0 sing the Bill, said that their objection to the passing of the 
measure was insnired by the method of presentation of the Bill. He further said 
that the Bill could be considered in a special session instead of being hurried through. 
Mr. Abdur Rahman and Mr. Zahanuddin Ahmed also si>oke opiKjsing the Bill, the 
former saying that the taxation would overburden the mitldle class. Mr. Zahanuddin 
said that it would infringe ujhui the personal laws of the Muslims. Mr. Ashrafuddin 
Choudhury, opposing the measure, maintained that it could not be y)a88ed on the same 
day on which amendments were made. The Speaker declared that the matter was 
one within the discretion of the Chair. After a short reply by the Finance Minister^ 
the Bill was put to vote and carried by 57 votes to 28. 

The Assam Finance Bill was also passetl with some changes proj> 08 ed by the Govern¬ 
ment in view of the amendments to the Agricultural Income-tax Bill. The Assam 
Excise Amendment Bill 1939 was also passed. The Assembly was then prorogued. 


Proceedings of the Assam Council 

Budget Session—Shillong—9th. March to 13th. March 1939 

Commissioners Powers Distribution Bill 

The Budget session of the Assam L^islative Council commenced at Shillong on 
the 9th. March 1989 with the Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Heramha Prasad Barua in the 
chair. The budget for the year 1939-40, was presented and the Hon’ble Prime Minister 
read out the introductory speech of Hon’ble Mr. Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, Finance 
Minister, who was at the time busy d^ivering his speech in the Assembly. After 
the speech was over, Hon’ble Fakruddin Ali Ahmed introduce the Assam Com¬ 
missioners Powers Distribution Bill, 1^, and moved that the Bill be taken into 
consideration which was done without any diss^tient voice. Ihe Bill provided lor 
ihe distribution of powers of Oommissiemers * of Divisions in Assam, providing fo 
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tlie discharge of powers devolving on Commissioners in the event of the remaining 
post of the Commissioner being also abolished. The house then adjourned. 

General Discussion of Budget 

10th. to 18th. MARCH -.—There was a full debate on the Budget on these days. 
The dominant note in the various speeches was the want of adequate provision made 
in the Budget for tackling the serious unemployment existing in the province. 
Khan Sahib Maulavi Abdur Rahim Chaudhury pointed out that while there was 
too much talk about ameliorating the lot of cultivators almost nothing was being 
done to remove the distress of persons belonging to the middle classes. The new 
taxation propoeiih^ he said, would hurt the middle classes in an indirect way 
and referred to the necessity of a medical school in Sylhet. Mr. Monmohan 
Chaudhury advised the Government to give pro})er wages to subsidized doctors 
and asked the Government to request tea garden authorities to employ Assamese 
doctors only. He referred to the terrible miseries of unemployed youth to whom 
Government were indifferent and suggested that they should put themselves in 
touch with the Calcutta XTniversity Em]doyraent Bureau and maintain a register 
of unemjdoyed youths in Assam. Mr. H. P. Gray ( European group) welcom^ 
the prohibition scheme of the Government but empha&ized the necessity of 
preventive measures against smuggling. lie deidorerl the hasty drafting of the 
Agricultural Incometax Bill and ])ointcd out that double ta'ation involved in 
the Bill was not a sound one. Mr. H. Ernblcn (Planting) brought to the notice 
of the Government the vast possibilities of fruit culture in Assam by means of 
which agriculturists might benefit, (-onsiderably. He added that retrenchment rather 
than taxation should be the policy of the Government and thought that the 
subsidy of IJs. 10,6tX) to steamer companies rvas unnecessary. Khan Sahib Rtikun- 
uddin Ahmed referred to the question of unemployment and advised the Govern¬ 
ment to request tea eom))anies and other ])rivate firms to give employment to 
local men. Mrs. Zubeida Ataur Rahman, Deputy President, said that women’s 
education did not receive the attention it deserved. The Government spends on 
secondary education Rs 8,42,891 for boys, and only Rs. 89,373 for girls. The 
present curriculum of studies for girls was unsatisfactory and suggested that 
domestic science should be included. Mrs. Rahman also suggested state lotteries 
on the lines of the Irish h^wee])Stake lotteries for the improvement of hospitals 
in Assam. The Premier, Mr. Gupinath Bardoloi in his rej)ly said that in proposing 
taxation measures they had in mind the neinls of the masses and thought that 
taxation should fall on those wdio couM jiay. As regards the Retrenchment 
Committee proposals, he said that these were being carefully examined by the 
Government. The Government had not, as regards education, come to anjf decision 
on the question of the deprovincialization of Government high schools. In his opinion 
there was need for some model schools. As regards fruit culture he said that how¬ 
ever much the quantity of fruit might be, marketing facilities were scanty and the 
art of preserving fruit had yet to be taught to the t)eo}>le. He agreed that an indus¬ 
trial survey of tlie province should be made and advocated the spread of Hindus- 
thani in the province. Referring to the remarks made regarding the absence of some 
of the Ministers from the Upper House he observed that no discourtesy was meant 
as some Ministers had to attend the Lower House as well. The House adjourned 
sine die on the 13th. March. 


May Session—Shillong—5th. May to 13th. May 1939 

Legislative Officers’ Salaries Bills 

The May session of the Council commenced at Shillong on the 5th. May 19S9. 
The House passed the consideration stage of the Assam Ministers’ Salaries Bill. 
1938, the Assam Speaker’s and Denutv Speaker’s (Salaries and Allowances) Bill, 
1939^ and the Assam Prohibition Bill, 1939. Discussing the principles of the Assam 
Ministers’ Salaries Bill and Speaker’s and Deputy Speaker’s Bills, Mr. Sarat 
Chanira Bhattacharjee pointed out certain differences in the Bills, as while Minis¬ 
ters would be getting a conveyance allowance of Rs. 100 per month, the Speaker 
would have a conveyance allowance of Rs. 150 per month, though the latter does 
not travel as much as a Minister. The Premier pointed out that they were guided 
by Oongres# principles in this mattett 
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Prohibition Bill 

Mr. Ahshay Kumar Das, Minister for Excise, introducini? the Prohibition Bill, 
pointed out that while the existing Acts with regard to Excise only aimed at 
regulating tradic in intoxicating liquors or intoxicating drugs, the present Bill 
aimed at bringing about prohibition of all transactions in liquor and intoxicating 
drugs, including consumption in the province. Mr. F, Munday, making his maiden 
speech, pointed out that they were unable to give their support to the measure 
in its present form as Government had included in the Bill })rohibition of liquor. 
He made it clear that in no circumstances could they admit the principle of total 
prohibition of alcohol. He said that the Bill should be circulated for the puipose 
of eliciting public oi)inion on it. As the House had already **psB6cd the con¬ 
sideration stage of the Bill, this could not be taken up. 

The Djgboi Strike Echo 

6th. MAY '.—The adiournment motion moved by Maulvi Abdul Hai yesterday 
to discuss the labour situation at Digboi, was talked out to-day. Mr. Hai chara¬ 
cterized the (Government action in this matter as vacillating. The Government, 
he observed, was leaning at times on the Comjmny’s side and at times on the 
side of the labour unions. He read the correspondence on this subject published 
in the Statesman of May 3, and inquired as to what the Government dia to stop 
the “tyranny at Digboi’\ The motion sought to discuss the “failure of the Govern¬ 
ment to deal with the situation arising out of the labour strike at Digboi which 
has totally cri|)])led every important industry in the ])rovince, is causing extreme 
hardship and discomfort and leading to danger of deterioration of public health 
by the withdrawal of all domestic servants, including scavengers, and the unfor¬ 
tunate firing incident with its potentialities for further breaches of tlie peace. 

The Premier, Mr. Oopinath Bardolol in his statement narrated the history 
of the strike and pointed out that the Government’s attitude was one of strict 
neutrality and the Government was trying throughout the strike to maintain 
peace and order. When the Premier went to Makum on Ai)ril I t, he found no 
party was agreeable to come to a coniju-omise. Mr. Bardoloi asked the manager 
of the Comiiany whether he was willing to take back the five dismissed 
persons immediately. The rc])ly was disappointing. When the Premier met the 
Union representatives, whose attitude was also disappointing, they made three 
principal demands, first the reinstatement of the dismissed i)crBonH, second not merely 
that the scale of pay should be within the grade but there should be a revision of the grade 
itself, and third, bungalow servants should be recognized as Government servants. The 
Premier disapproved of the Union’s actions in embarking on a strike, and added 
that the Company “certainly did give provocation.” When Mr. Bardoloi returned 
to Shillong and was considering the question of ap])ointing a conciliation board, 
he heard of the shooting incident at Digboi. The Government had posted the 
millitary and police there to maintain order. 

Moneylenders Bijx 

The House to-day passed the Moneylenders Bill as amended by the Belecd. 
Committee of the Council. The Bill will now be returned to the Ix)wer House 
with a message asking concurrence of the Assembly to the amendments made 
by the Upper House. 

Notification Rescission Urged 

The House carried a resolution moved by Mr. Satyendramohan Lahiri 
urging the rescission of the notification of Octobor 9, 1911, relating to the ex- 
tosion of Sections 22, 23, 38(2) and 40 of the Chin Hills Regulation V of 
1896 to the partially excluded areas of the Garo, Khasi and Jaintia hills (exclu¬ 
ding the municipality and cantonment of Shillong) and the Mikir Hills tract. Mr. 
Lahiri, moving the resolution, said that according to those regulations, the Super¬ 
intendent of Police or the Deputy Commissioner of any areas specified in the 
schedule, mi^ht order any person for reasons to be recorded in writing, to leave 
that area within a given time if he was satisfied that the presence of such a 
person not being a native of the area was injuriors to tne peace and good 
administration of the area. Mr. Lahiri said that this regulation offended against 
the established principle of British jurisprudence that no man should be iStain- 
od or deported by order of the executive without a trial. Mr. ff. Emblem (Europ¬ 
ean Group) opposed the resolution, pconting out that there were many undesirable 
persons for whom this regulation mi^t be a necessity. Mr. Bardoloi p<^ted 
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out that a committee was shortly goin^? to sit and that it would deal, with this 
aod other counected matters. The Tremier asked the mover to withdraw his 
resolution. 

Legislative Officers Salaries Bills 

8th. MAY The Council to-day passed the Assam Ministers’ Salaries Bill 
1938. The Bill was passed by the Assembly also and so the Assam Ministers’ 
Salaries Act 1937 was thus repealed. The Ministers henceforward will get a 
salary of Hs. 50U p. ra. and a House allowance of Ks. lOO and a Car Allowance 
of Rs. hX) oniy. At the outset Maulavi Md. Asadaldin Ckowdhury moved an 
amendment by which he wanted to provide a consolidated amount of Rs. 7X3 as 
pay of the Llon’ble Ministers deleting the provision made in the Bill for House 
and Car allowan ces. Homo of the Members raised a point of order that as there 
was no reference of any provision of allowance to Hon’ble Ministers in the 
Government of India Act the question cannot be raised here. Hon’ble the Prime 
Minister said that there might not be any reference to that j)oint but 
he was sure that there was also no disqualifying section to that 
effect. The Hon’ble President over-ruled the point of order and the amend¬ 
ment of Maulavi Asaduddin Chowdhury was sub'-equently withdrawn. 
The Speaker’s and Deputy Speaker’s (Salary and Allowances) Bill 1939 was with¬ 
drawn by the Hon’ble Premier when the Ihesident pointed out that it cannot be 
introduced in this House under section 82 (C) of the Government of India Act. 

Aguicdltural Income-tax Bill 

9tli. MAY Tlie Council refused to pass by 11 to 9 votes the Assam Agricul¬ 
tural Income-'rax Bill. This Bill will have now to go to a joint session or both 
the Houses ff llis Excellency the Governor allows it. There was a good deal of 
discussion in the House about tliis Bill. Mr H. Emblem. oi)p08ing the introduc¬ 
tion of the Bill, said that the European Group were prepared to 8ui)i>ort the principle 
of agricultural income-tax, but the present Bill fell short of what was necessary 
for adecpiate protection of the tax-payers. The Bill, he said, was based on the Bihar 
Bill, but the Bihar Bill dealt almost exclusively with the zarnindars while in Assam 
93 per cent of taxation would be realised from the tea industry. The most impor¬ 
tant defect of the Bill, he said, related to double taxation, lie pointed out that 
the damage to tea industry would be damage to the province. Rai 8aheb Apurba 
Kumar U'lose regretted that instead of reducing expenditure like an ordinary 
prudent man the Government luid been bringing in legislation for increase in 
taxation. Me ])ointed out that the Government had not yet done anything to give 
ellect to the recommendation of a joint committee of both Houses on retrenchment 
and resources. Babu Jatindra Chandra Maitra, Khan Sahib Rukunuddin Ahmed, 
Maulavi Abdul Hai also spoke against the Bill while Mr. Surrsh Chandra Das, 
Mr. Satyendra Mohan Lahiri and Mr. Surat (Jhandra Bhattacherjee supi>orted the 
Bill. Tile Mon’blc Premier, Sj. Oopinath Bardoloi ajipealed to the House not to throw 
out the Bill as it was meant not merely to cover deficit but to do good to the 
nation-building dejuirtment. Mr Fakruddin Ali Ahmeds Finance Minister said 
that if any perfections we'e found in the Bill and they did not claim perfection 
for it, tlien this would be made good in the light of experience. The Government 
would give a sympathetic, consideration to any just and proper amendments that 
may be made by the House in this Bill. 

Official Bills Passed 

12th. MAY -.—The Council passed to-day the following Bills as passed by the 
Assembly during its last budget session; — (1) The Assam Municipal (Amendment! 
Bill, (2) Assam Sales of Motor Spirit and Lubricants Taxation Bill, 1939, (3) 
The Assam Bales Tax Bill, 1939, (4) Assam Amusement and Betting Tax Bill, 1939, 
(.5) Assam Motor Vehicles Taxation (Amendment) Bill, 1939, and (6) Assam Excise 
Bill, 1939. There were amendments tabled to different clauses of these Bills but these 
were not moved except one of Maulavi Abdul Hai in the Assam Amusements and 
Betting Tax Bill. The amendment of Mr. Hai was lost without any di\ision. 

The Prohibition Bill 

The House also passed the Assam Prohibition Bill which was introduced by 
the Government in this session of the Council. Thei-e were eight amendments 
in the Bill moved by Mr. Sarat Chandra Bhattachariee and six of them were 
accepted bv tiie Government. The remaining two were withdrawn, by the mover. 
The amenament of Mr. Bhattacharjee to Clause 35 of the Bill relating to power 
33 
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to cancel or suspend licences and permits caused considerable discussion in the 
House, Mr. Bhaltachariee was unwilling to empower the Government to cancel or 
Busiiend any lic*ence or premit without assigning any reasons as provided in 
Bub-Clause (2) of Clause 35 of the Bill. Mr. Bhattacharjee characterized such 
power as arbitrary and he was afraid that the powers would be ipisused. Rai 
fehadadur A. K. Qhose and some members supported Mr. Bhattacharjee’s amend¬ 
ment. The Finance Altmater and Mr. Dhri Sing Dcoii opposed the amendment. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Akhay Das, Minister of Excise, opposing it said that 8U(‘h pro¬ 
vision was necessary. The reasons for cancelling licence could not, he said, be 
assigned for public interest and he requested the mover to withdraw the amend¬ 
ment. Mr. Bhattacharjee insisted the Hon’ble Minister to state instances he had 
in his mind in which cases of public interest might suffer by stating reasons in 
cancelling licence. The Minister referred cases of smugglers who are very intell¬ 
igent. He also stated the ditficulties of Government to cope with them unless 
there was such a provison as under discussion. Mr. Bhattacharjee withdrew 
his amendment. 

The Digboi Firing Incident 

13th. MAY The hon. Mr. N. C. Bardolot, in the course of a statement in 
the Council to-day, referring to the enquiry that has just been concludwi into the 
Digboi firing, said : “The point has been as to whether that inquiry has been 
judicial or magisterial under the Police Manual. Three complaints were lodged 
before the Magistrate at Digboi. The i)oint that has arisen is whether this is a 
judicial inquiry. If it be a judicial inquirv, then the Government would be in a 
position to say nomething on the judgment but, if on the other hand, it is actually 
an inquiry under the Police Manual, then the Government will be in a i>osition to 
publish the whole thing before the public. The opinion of the Legal Kcraembran- 
cer will have to be obtained on this imiwtant ]»oint and as soon as this is done, 
we will either publish the whole report if it be Magisterial or extracts of the 
judgment in case the inquiry is held to be a jiulicial one. We do not know if 
publication of the result of that inquiry may not be contem|)t of court under 
certain circumstances. Therefore, my statement must be taken with that reser¬ 
vation.” Replying to a query by Mr. Satyendra Mahon Lahii-i whether the Govern¬ 
ment would consider the desirability of aprjointing a special tribunal if it was not 
a judicial inquiry, the Premier said that the matter was luider consideration. The 
House was then prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Punjab Assembly 

Special Session—Lahore—Bib to 24th. January 1939 

Agricultural Produce Market Bill 

The special session of the Punjab Legislative Assembly which met at Lahore 
on the fith. January 1939 to disf)ose of the Punjab Agricultural Produce Market Bill was 
marked by uproarious scenes. Only one amendment by tlie Parliamentary Secretary 
was taken up and discuRsion had not concluded when the Ih’emier moved that 
the House should hereafter meet at 12-30 p. m. instead of at 2 p. m. as hitherto. 
Opposition benches considered that the motion u’as inadmissible and then there 
was a hot exchange of remarks between the Treasury and Opposition benches. 

Allegations Against the Police 

Serious allegations against 7 )olico officials of the Jullundur district, including 
the arresting of three resj)ectable persons at night, keening them in the judiclid 
lock-up, denying them facilities for using their own bedding and taking them in 
handcuffs through the street from the ]udi(ial lock-up to the court, were made by 
members of the Opposition during the debate on Lala Dunichand *4 motiem for 
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adjournment. After the motion had been discussed for an hour and a half, it was 
withdrawn on an assurance by the Premier that he had already instituted an enq- 
ui^ into the allegations and that he would take proper action against the police 
oflicers concerned if the allegations were ])roved to te true. The Opj^osition member, 
including Dr. Oopi Chanel Bhargava, Lala Bum Chand, Sardar Snmpuran tSingh 
and Mian Abdul Hafiz, who partiei})atxKl in the debate, characterised the presejit 
Gorernment as w'orsc than the old bureaucratic Government and held that tlie police 
were ruling in tlic Punjab. The Premier, the hon. Sir Sikunder Byat Khan, reply¬ 
ing said that on his return to Laliore, the allegations had been bioiight to his notice 
and he had at once ordcre^l an enquiry, lie had concluded that there was some ' 
truth in the allegations and had asked for further detail on receipt of which he 
would take proper action against the otlicers concerned. The House then 
adjourned. 

Agricultural Produce Market Bill (contd.) 

10th. JANUARY :—The House prO(‘ceded to-day to a discussion of the remaining 
clauses of the Marketing Bill. Resuming discussion on an odicial amendment, moved by 
Chaudhuri Tika Ram, to empower gazetted officers to cancel or Busjieiid a licence 
for breach of its conditions, Mir Maqbool Mahmood, Parliamentary Seeretai^, 
emphasised that “the object of the Government was to secure lair-j lay for small 
growers as well as businessmen. The amendment was earned by 79 votes to 
38. Another official amendment w'as moved by Chaudhuri 'lika Ram, aiming 
at a reduction of the maximum period of suspen.sion or the cancellation of a 
licence for a period of from one year to five months for the first breach and of 
nine months for the second. The amendment was carried. 

, Allegations of Preferential Treatment 

Allegations that the Punjab Goveiiiment were accoiding lueferential treatment 
to their members in order to secure their ].osition weie made bv the Opi osition 
l*arty in the course of the debate on the adjoinment motion Lala Leshbandhu 
Oupta, who moving the motion, referred to a letter written by tlic Chief Engineer to 
a subordinate, ordering additional supqdy of water to the land l)clon^ing to Nawab 
Ahmad Y'ar Khun Daulatana, Chief Parliamentaiy Secretary of the runiab 
Government. He wanted to know why pieicrenlial treatment was accoided 
to Daulatana land at the cost of the ] oor zamindais. The hon. Wr bunder btngh 
Aiajithia, Minister for Revenue, rei'lving to the debate, said tl.at the distiibutory 
belonged to the Daulatana family before the Government i in chased it. When the 
distiibutory was owned by the Daulatana family, thep used to get 07 per cent of 
the 8ui)ply of water and the remaining 33 j er cent was given to the other zamin- 
dars. After the Government had jjurchased the distiibutoiy, the su] i ly to the 
Daulatana land had been reduced by ner cent and the supj ly to other zamindais 
had been increased. Concluding, the Minister refuted the allegations made by a 
member of the Opposition Party that the Chief Engineer hadgiien this preferential 
treatment to Daulatana land in older to get an extension of service. Ihe motion 
was rejected by 08 votes to 20. 

Aglicultural Produce Market Bill (contd.) 

12Ui. JANUARY : -The entire opposition party totalling over 35 staged a walk¬ 
out as a protest against the closure motion moveil by a member of the Ministerial 
party when an adjournment motion was under discussion. Shouts and counter 
shouts of ‘order’ ’order’ ‘shame’ ‘shame’, etc. wtic raised fiom both sections of the 
house. The remaining amendments to clause six having been disj osed of, the House 
ado])ted without inueh discussion clause seven and i>roccc‘ded with clause 8 
which was the most contentions clause, no less than 131 amendments having 
been given notice of. 

The House then took up an adjournment motion of Sardar Sohan Singh 
Josh to discuss the posting of a police reporter and some constables in the 
Central Kisan School organised by the Agrarian Reform Institute at Lahore 
between December 21 and 3t). Tbs mover pointed out that the institute was a 
private school and not a public meeting and hence the entry of the police was a 
violation of fundamental rights of the people. The Premier, replying to the debate, 
said that he had read reports that the object of the school was to mislead agriculturists 
by expounding perverted economic theories and he wanted to verify this statement. 
When closure was moved, Diwan Chamanlal and other members of the opposition 
pxotested that they had not spoken on the motion and left the hall in a bo^^ raising 
criee ol 'shame, shame', ' Closure was applied thereafter and the house adjourn^. 
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18th. JANUARY i—A good progress was made with the Markets Bill when four 
clauses were passed without much discussion. The special feature of to-day’s dis¬ 
cussion on the Bill, which otherwise was quite dull, was a series of divisions. After 
the consideration of clause 8 had been postponed, the House took up clause nine. 
As many as 23 amendments to this clause figured on the agenda pa})er. Except a 
minor amendment of Sardar Kartar Singh wnich sought to exemj^t brokers, wcigh- 
men, measurers, surveyors and warehouse-men from the fee of license, the amend¬ 
ment was rcjcc'ted by f)? votes to 37. Another attempt to exempt them from payment 
of license fee was made by the Opposition when they opposed subclaiise two of clause 
nine. The subclause when put to voto was carried by 61 votes to 34. Chowdhuri 
Krishna Oopal Dutt then moved an amendment which sought to exempt weighman, 
measurer, surveyor or warehouseman from taking license. The Jlon’ble Choudhuri 
Sir Chhotturam, Minister for l->evclopment, opposing the amendment said that if 
those persons were found guilty of any offence they were liable to punishment. The 
provision of license for them was therefore necessary. The amendment when put to 
vote was lost by 56 votes to 32. Clause nine was then passed. On the motion of 
the Minister tor Develojimcnt discussion on clause ten which related to 
the period of term of office of the members of Marketing Committee was also ])ost- 
poned. The House then proceeded to discuss clause eleven which related to the 
removal of a member of Marketing Committee. Chowdhury Krishna Gopal Dutt 
moved an amendment which sought to provide a right of appeal to the High Court 
against the order of the Government for the removal of a member. The Hon’ble 
Chowdhury Sir Chhotturam, opjiosing the amendment, said that the jJiovision of 
removal of members even existed in the Munici])al Acts. The amendment, when put 
to vote, was rejected by 67 votes to 27 votes. Clauses eleven, twelve and thirteen 
were passed without discussion. Clauses fourteen to eighteen were jiassed with little 
discussion during the last hours’ of sitting and the House took up consideration of 
clause 19. Two more divisions were challenged by the Opposition during the debate. 
There was some discussion on the fees to be charged by the Market Committees. 
Opposition amendments sought to fix the fees to a nominal figure. Ik ivan Chtimanlal 
supporting said that the Government w'hich claimed to be a ‘dvisaii Governmi'iit’’ should 
not add to the burden on the grower by imposing these fees. 3'he cost of ihe scheme 
should be borne by the richer zemindars who could ]'ay and not by the poor culti¬ 
vator. He had not concluded when the House adjourned till Monday. 

16th. JANUARY :—The Assembly had to be susjonded twice to-day—once for 
half-an-hour and again for one hour—by Sardar JJasaundha Singh, the Deputy 
Speaker, following prolonged uproar over the Chief Minister’s statement on the 
editorial comments of the “Daily Protap” over last Ihursdav’sJ breeze between 
Dewan Chamanlal and the Deputy Speaker, which led to a walkout by the mem¬ 
bers of the Opposition. The Deputy Speaker^ wdio presided, concurred wdth the 
Premier that the comments had passed the limits of fair ciiticism and if the editor 
of the paper did not apologise within the course of the day, tlie representative of 
the paper would be exclude from the press gallery. The Opposition protested 
against this ruling and Dewan Chamanlal suggested the appointment of a 
Committee of Privileges to go into the matter before taking any action against the 
paper. On the refusal of the Deputy Speaker to consider the suggestion there 
were uproarious scenes in the House. He w^as asked under w'hat Kules he 
had been reading out from a written statement prepared in private consultation 
with the Premier. The Deputy Speaker refused to allow any discussion on his 
ruling and the House became uncontrollable, as a result of which the House 
had to be suspended for half an hour from 2-5 p.m. On re8umj)tion, the Deputy 
Speaker said that before suspension he had ordered Ft. Munilal Kalia ( Congress ) 
to withdraw from the House for the day. The order was objected to by the 
Opposition, who pointed out that he could not do so under the rules, as it 
was then a fresh sitting of the House. The Deputy Bi>eaker insistetl and ordered 
the Watch and Ward officer to show Mr. Kalia the way out. 3'his was the 
signal for further uproar and the Deputy {Speaker named another C'Ongress, 
member, Mr. Chowdhury Kartar Singh, to withdraw from the House. Ultimately, 
the House was again suspended, this time for one hour. On reassembling, the 
two members were found to have withdrawn under protest. 

After some discussion, Sardar Santokh Sinqh^a amendment (o drop Clause 
20 of the Marketing Bill was adopted without discussion and the House was 
considering amendments to Clause 21 when the clock struck 6-30 p,m. and an 
adjournment motion was taken up. 
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Pandit Shrtram Sharma, moving an adjournment motion to discuss the refusal 
of the loeal authorities to take necessary steps to prevent interference in a peace- 
ful public meetin^i:, held at Asaudha in the district of Rohtak on December 
29. from a baud of organised hooligans, intent upon creating a breach of the 
public peace, said that civil liberties were in danger in the Province, This state 
of affairs should not hapnen under a Government which claimed to be demo¬ 
cratic. The Premier, the non Sir Sikander Hyat Khau^ replying to the debate, read 
a rei)ort he had obtained about the incudent, which showed that 0.2 of the people 
of the village were in favour of holding the meeting as against the rest, who 
were opposed. They had, therefore, dei-ided not to permit the meeting to be held. 
The police were present by request to maintain order and maintained an attitude 
of neutrality. The motion was pressed to a division and was declared lost by 58 
votes to 20. The House then adjourned. 

17th. to 19ih. JANUARY :—Considerable progress was made with the Marketing 
Bill to-day. Clauses 21 to 24 were adopt^ and Clause 25 taken up. All 
the 13 amendments to Clause 22, relating to the restriction of trade allow¬ 
ance were rejected and the Clause adopted by 73 votes to 28. Rai 
Bahadur MukaniLal Puri moved an amendment to Clause 23, seeking to 
raise the period of limitation to institute suits against aiiy Marketting Committee 
from six months to one year. It was rejected by 69 votes to 37. Clause 24 was 
adopteil witliout discussion When the House took up Clause 25, relating to the 
Buprseasion of Marketing Committees, to which 53 amendments had been tabled, 
Diivan Chamanlal moved an amendment, seeking to appoint a board, consisting 
of oue representative of growers and one of licensees and with an independent 
chainnaii, to consider the objections to and explanations from Marketing Commi¬ 
ttees bcfdrc they were suj>erseded. He was supjKjrted by Kai Bahadur Afukandlal 
Puri, Lula Sttaram and Lala Dunichand. Dewan Chamanlal contended that the 
Unionists had committed a fraud on the electorate as they had not told them at 
the time of the elections that they would undertake such legislation. The hon. 
Sir Chhotu Ram, Minister for Develo})ment, replying, stressed that in their election 
manifesto, the Unionist Party had given an undertaking that they would 
promote legislation to protec-t the growers and reform the markets. The 
amendment was rejeet^l by G6 votes to 27. Next day, the IDth. January, 
the House took up consideration of amendments to Clause 25. Tlie Clause, which 
related to 8uj)prea8ion of a Market Committee, was adopted by the Assembly without 
much discussion. An oflicial amendment, moved by Mr. C. H. Ttkaram, providing 
a hiie of Rs. 50 for contravention of Section 9 and Rs. 100 for contravention of 
Section 22, was op|X)sed by Congress members and the Independent Party. The 
amemlment was adopted by 70 votes to 33. Diwan Chamanlal op[> 08 ed the adoption 
of Clause 26 on the ground of its extensive character and that double penalty was 
])rovided for a simple offence. The Clause was adopted by 73 votes to 31. Consi¬ 
deration of Clause 27 having been po9tiK)ned, the remaining clauses of the Bill, 
including a new clause, were adopted in quick succession without much discussion. 
The House then took up Clause 8 which along with clause 10 and 17 were now the 
only ones still remainei to be considered. Moving a number of amendments to Se¬ 
ction 13 of Clause 8, Congress members sought to reduce the members of nomi¬ 
nated Government olheers on the Market Committees from 2 to 1. They urged 
that even this gave the Government a majority of 11 in a committee of sixteen. 
The Premier pointed out that the section provided that "not more than two mem- 
bers may be appointed” and whenever two members were not necessary only one 
would be appointed. In the case of bigger markets like Amritsar, however, it would 
be necessary to have two (government officers on the committee. Hence this provi¬ 
sion. Discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned, 

Adj. Motion on Ratio Question 

20th. JANUARY :—Lala Deahbandhu Gupta's fresh motion of adjournment regar¬ 
ding the views expressed by the Punjab Government on the ratio question lea to 
jjreat excitement and uproar to-day. Stressing the importance of the acceptance 
of the motion, the mover said that he was surprised at the Finance Minister’s state¬ 
ment that the matter was not urgent enough. He held that if the sixteen pence 
ratio agitation succeeded the Punjab would derive the maximum benefit, bdng an 
agricultunst country, and the Punjab Government should take a lead in this 
matter. Dtwan Chamanlal submitted that what the House asked to discuss was 
not the exc^nge ratio question, but the Punjab Governmen’t reply given on the 
noor of the Houee, and there should be no confusion of ttit issne. At this stage 
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a p:reat uproar was created in the House as Mian Nurulla^ who had recently 
resig^ned from the Unionist Party, wanted to 8])eak and the Chair did not allow 
him and disallowed the motion, stating that the matter did not fall within the 
administrative rcs]K)naibili(y of the Punjab (xovernment. Mr. Nurulla said that he 
never exi^eclcd such ruling from the Deputy speaker who himself was an agricul¬ 
turist, and walked out The Hon. Premier amidst uproar drew the attention of the 
Chair to the “undignified'’ remark from Mr. Nurullah which cast reflec'tion on the 
Ciiair and stated that Mr. Nurullah had been expelled from the Unionist Party 
last night. Opposition lea<ler8, including Mr. Ooptchand, Dr. Narang and others pro¬ 
tested. At this stage Mr. Nat allah returned and wanted to make a nersonal ex¬ 
planation. He said that it was not a fact that he was expelled from tne Uniouist 
Party. He had resigned long ago and had submitted two more reBignations. 

Agricultural Produce Market Bill (contp.) 

20th. to 24th. JANUARY : —The House then resumed discussion on the 
remaining amendments to Clause 8 of the Marketing Bill and rejected by 
80 votes to 26 an amendment to reduce the strength of nominated members 
from two to one. Mr Krishna Gopal Putt moved that the nominated 
members should not have the right to vote in the committee. This was 
rejected without a division. Sardar Sahib Sardar Santokh Singh moved the 
deletion of the whole siibclause providing for nomination. Opposition 8j)eakera conten¬ 
ded that the Government, by this provision, wanted to control the constituencies 
and use the ^larket Committees as a political wcaiKin. The amendment was rejec¬ 
ted by 70 votes to 33. Dr. Qopichand Bhargava moved an amendment that of the 
remaining members three-fifths will be representatives of growers, elected by the 
growers, and two-lifths of licence-holders, elec*ted by licence-holders, lie opposed 
the method of indirect election which would result from the ]*anel system proi>o- 
seil in the Clause. Mr. K/iahna Gopal wanted a representative of the consu¬ 
mers to be included on the Committee. He made a plea for the Market Commi¬ 
ttees being free from otlicial iidiucnce. Indirect elections, he contended, instead of 
affording a training in democracy, would put back the hands of the clock. Dis¬ 
cussion had not concluded, when the House adjourned till Monday the 23rd. January, 
when consideration of amendments to Clause 8 was continiuxl. Three amendments 
were taken up together, viz, one by the Government, providing that in the Mar¬ 
ket Committee, ajart from two nominated members, the proportion of growers 
and licence-liolders should be in the ratio of two and one, the representatives 
to be nominated out of a ])anel ; the second by Dr. Gopichand Bhargava to the 
effect that three-fifths should represent growers and two-hfths licence-holders, to 
be chosen by election ; and the third by Dr. Gokulchand Narang to the effect 
that more than oiio-half shall represent growers. Opposition speakers criticised 
both the ratio and the method or election proposed by the Government amend¬ 
ment. They em]diasised the need for the composition of the IVIarket Committee of 
being fair and equitable. The zamindars, they feared, would be Baddle<l with an 
additional burden and would hardly benefit from the measure. The Leader of 
the House, replying to the debate, refuted the charge that the Market Committee 
could bo useu to suppress the Congress. The system of indirect election he had 
proposed was the best under the circumstances. Dr, Bhargava’s amendment was 
adopted without a division. The remaining amendments to Clause 8 having been 
disposed of, the House adopted the entire Clause as also the remaining Clauses 10 
and 27 without much discussion. The second reading of the Marketing Bill was gone 
through and on the next day, the 24th. January, the third reading was taken up ana the 
Bill was adopted. During the third reading, Opposition cnticisra centred on the com¬ 
position of Market Committees and the implications of the Bill. The Leader 
of the House, in an able defence of the Bill, replied to the various arguments 
put forward and the third reading was passed without a division. 

Assembly Offices (Sergeant-at-abms) Bill 

Good humour marked the proceediimB when the Prime Minister introduced 
the Punjab Legislative Assembly Offices Bill providing for the appointment of a 
Sergeant-at-Arms. The Premier moved that the Bill be refened to a Select 
^mmittee consisting of ten members with instructions to submit its report 
by February 27, 1939, when the Budget session of the Assembly will 

begin. Preliminary objections to the Bill were overruled by the S^ker. 
Piwan Chamanlal, moving for circulation of the Bill, to elicit public opi¬ 
nion; pointed out that there was no precedence for this measuie in any Proviime 
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in the whole of India and as there was no urgency about the matter, he sugges¬ 
ted that the public should have their say on a question of such great consti¬ 
tutional importance. Mr. Maqbul Mahmud^ opposing the motion for circulation, 
appealed to the House to uphold the dignity of the Chair and to strengthen the 
hands of the Goveinment by Biipi>orting the measure. Dr, Oopichand Bhargava, 
while asserting tUat he yielded to none in his desire for upholding the dignity of 
the Chair, said that if lie had reason to feel that the orders conveyed to him by 
the Bergeant-at-Arins were unreasonable, he would feel justified in resisting even a 
Bergennt-at-Arms. The Premier jiointed out tha". no-where else in India had 
situations arisen such as necessitated the office of a Sergeant-at-Arms and appealed 
to the House to demonstrate that they were (‘apable of running a democratic 
institution and leave a legacy of honour and integrity. 

The motion for circulation was lost by 45 votes to 42 and the Premier’s motion 
was adopted without a division. The House thereafter adjourned till the 27th. February. 


Budget Session—Lahore—27th. February to 24th. April 1939 

Financial Statement For 1939- 40 

Tlic Budget Scission of the Assembly commenced on the 27th. February, when 
the Budget for 1939—was ])resented by Mr. Alanohar JaiI, Finance Minister. 
Duty on motor spirits and lubricants, which is exi)ectcd to bring in an additional 
revenue of Ps tU lakhs Avas the main feature of the taxation proi^osals included in 
the budget. This, the Finance ISlinister said, was a measure to secure i)ermanent 
addition to tlic revenues of the Province. He announced further that Government 
had in contomi>lation a number of other additional sources of revenue but they 
were still at the stage of examinations. The main princij>les in regard to them that 
would have to be borne in view would be to secure as far as possilile equity and 
equality in the burden of taxation. There was an increase in the Provincial 
excise ns a result of ei.hancement in the issued prices of excise 0])ium and 
the levy of a tranH]>ort fee on c-haras. The Minister referred to an income of its. 
1.42 lakhs during 1938-39 by tareful short-period investments of all available money 
not rt'quired for the immediate iichkIs of the province. The following are the salient 
budget figures at a glance :-~Total estimated revenue receipts for 1939-40—Hs. 11,07 
lakhs. Total estimated expenditure for 1939-40—Rs. 11,90 lakhs. Deficit—Rs. 29 
lakhs. This deficit, explained the Minister, was entirely due to the famine which 
dominated the finanet's of the year as in the previous year. I'he total effect of 
famine in 1939-10 is Rs. 55 lakhs—Rs. 38,85 lakhs in direct expenditure and Rs. 
10 lakhs in reduced revenue—as against a budgeted deficit of Rs. 29 lakhs ; but for 
the famine there would have been no deficit at all, and under normal conditions a 
surplus of Ks. 20 lakhs may have been exj)ccted. Even as it is, the extraordinary 
receipts during the year were estimatca at Rs. 35 lakhs with no corresponding 
expenditure and there‘’ore, the real effect of the year’s Avorking was not in any 
minus direction. Taking the normal rcAcnue receipts, and the extraordinary receipts 
tetjhnicallv so-called together, there w'ould on the present estimates be actually a 
surplus of Rs. 6 lakhs. The tax jiroposed to be levied in the next year on the retail 
sales of motor spirit is at the rate of Re. 0-1-3 per gallon and Re. 0-2-6 per gallon 
on lubricants used for motor vehicles. During the current year, excise duty on 
spirit contents of toilet preparations and perfumery and on medicinal preparations, 
which might be used for otner than medicinal purposes, was raised from Ks. 5 to 
Rs. 17-8 jxjr L. P. gallon. With effect from the 1st April, it has been decide! to 
increase the rate of duty or fee on certain liquors and intoxicating drugs as follows :— 
Special spiced spirit from Rs. 6-14 to Rs. 7-8 and Rs. 8-2 respectively per L. P. 
gallon, issue price of excise opium Rs. 70 to Rs. 8U per seer, transport fee on 
Oharas’ at Rs. 20 per seer and fee on denatured spirit from Re. 0-12-0 to Re. 1 
per impeiial gallon. The explanatory memorandum to the budget points out how. 
if the extraordinary rec^eipts are taken into consideration, the deficit of Rs. 27 lakhs 
in 1938-39 is reduced to Rs. 6 lakhs, and of Rs. 29 lakhs in 1939-40 is converted 
into a surplus of Rs. 6 lakhs. It is further pointed out that the extraordin*^ 
receipts figure in the Revenue Account, but a principle has been established with 
the ooncuiTcnce of the legislature, that they should be devoted to the avoidance of 
debt by neing them to meet capital expenditure and loans and advances by Govern¬ 
ment If they are used in any emergency to come to the rescue of an adverse revenue 
84 
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account, this does not violate the princijde of sound finance, for it is in effect a 
borrowing from one’s own capital to meet ordinary revenue expenses instead of 
borrowing from an outside source. 

Motor Spirits Sales Taxation Bill 

The Puniab Motor Spirits and Lubricants (Taxation of Sales) Bill which was 
intrcKluced by the Finance Minister was referred to a select committee after an hour’s 
heated debate. The motion of Dewan Chamanlal ( Congress) for circulation of 
tlic Bill for cli(‘iting ])ul)lic. oi»inion by October 1 was rejected by 78 votes to 
37. The circulation motion was supported among others by Dr. Gnpichand 
Bhargava, Rai Bahadur Mukandlal Paid,, Lula Bhagat Ham and Sardar Kapur 
Singh. They contended that the ])Oorer classes in the runjab nreferred to travel 
by motor buses and the ultimate burden of this taxation w'ounl be shifted to 
their shoulders, d'he object of the circulation motion was that those who were 
directly concerned with the measure should be consultcil. S?/cd Amjal Ali, 
op]>osing, said that on a fis-al measure like this, the ttovernment should not be 
asked to ascertain i>ublic opinion. The House then ailjoiirned till Marcdi 13. 

General Discussion oe Buooet 

13th. to 16th. MARCH : -General discussion of the Budget commenced on the 
13th. March. Next day, the 11th March, Choudhury Mahomed Hussain made 
a strong plea for separation of the judicijiry from the executive. Mr. Hussain 
comidained of corriiiUion in Government Dei)artments, ]»aiticularly the Police, and 
criticisal the Government for being as bureaucratic as ])re-Reform (rovernments. 
Begum Shah Nawaz, Parliamentary Secretary, sought to answer the various 
criticisms levelled against the Gov’crnmcnt by the previous Gf)position 8i»eaker8, 
particularly (Jhoudhury Krishna G ipal Butt. VVith ati income less than those 
provinces with which tlie Punjab had been coni})are<l, she felt that the Ibinjab 
Government deserved to be congratulated for spending as much as Rs. 3,14,0'), 
(XX) on beneficent departments. Begum Shah Nawaz was confident that the 
Punjab finances were safe in the hands of a noted economist like Mr. Manoharlal 
and his lucid and sound budget had elicited (he commendation of a Congress 
member like I\lr. Krishan (iopal Dutt. Hhe tlid not agree with Mian Nurullah 
that the cxi)enditure could l)e reduced from Rs. 13 to 10 crores, unless some 
de})artment was scrapped, wliicli was out of the questi(jn. dhe (lOvcrnment, 
she said, would give due consideration to (he recommendations. Next day, the 16th. 
March, Sir K. Robert-* stressed that though ])rovisioii had been made for the famine- 
stricken area, the bulk of the agriculturists got no relief. He urgcHl the 
Government to i)ress for a five-year i)eriod of protection to w’heat-growers. 
Mian AMiU Hayc, Minister for E<lucalion, cited figures to show that primary 
school teachers in the Punjab were better paid than elsewhere and also the 
percentage of trained tea<'‘hers was larger in (he Punjal) than in other provinces. 
The hon. Mr. Manohorlal, Finance Minister, wimling u)) the discussion, replied 
to the criticisms levelled by the members. He maintained that immediately after 
taking ux) ofiice, the Governrmmt took steps (o reduce (he scales of ])ay. There 
was little si’ope for further retrem-hment. He refcrivd to the IJissar famine and 
said that the Government had no( only met the immediate needs but had jtrovided 
a huge sum for natural caluTuities in the next year’s budget, d'ho only tax the 
Ihinjab Government had ()roposed was the i)etrol (ax which had been levied in 
other xwovinces also. The Finance Minister was lustily cheered when he declai'ed, 
“It is in view of this that our credit in the loan market stand high.” Among 
others who x)artici])ated in the discussion were Dr. Gopiehand Bhargava, I^eader 
of the Opposition i)arty. Sir Chotturain, Minister for Deve]oi)meiit and Mrs. 
Dunichand. The House at this stage adjourned. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

17th. to 30th. MARCH Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced 
on the 17th. March and on the next day, the IStlu March, the ixdicy of the Govern¬ 
ment in respect of the economic and social condition of the scherfulcd castes in the 
province formed the subject of a lively debate when a demand for grant in 
lespect of “Ministers’ salaries” was moved. The mover of the “cut”, Lata Naranamdas^ 
ana other members of the Op}) 08 ition criti<*ised the Government for having done 
nothing for the amelioration of Harijans as compared with the work done in the 
Congress provinces. Sardar Gopal Singh, Parliamentary 8 ocretai 7 , while expressing 
sympathy with their legitimate giievwiceS; referred to the Government’s achievement in 
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abolishing ‘ begar’’ (forced labour) and in providing facilities to Harijans as regards 

Government em])loynient. The cut motion was rejected by GO votes to 32. A 

spirited speech was made by Dhran ('haviarilal. Deputy Leader of the Congress 
CJpposition Tarty, when he iinned a token cut to censure tlie general policy of 

the Government. Diwan t3iamanlal strongly criticised the Government for 

taking no steps for the U])lift of the ilarijans and for the imju’ovement of the econo¬ 
mic conditions c)f the province. He liad not concluded when the House adjourned 
till Monday, the 20th. March, when he, continuing his S| cech, returned to the 
attack on the Government over his cut motion under the head “Cieneral Adminis¬ 
tration.” He referred specially to tlu* failure of the (Government to reduce land 
revenue and whaler rates and ft)r their continuing to draw “fat salaries.” The 
hon. 8ir. Chhoturam, re])lYing to the delialc, (hvclt at length on the achievements 
of the Ministry, ]jarticuhiily as regards the launching of various projects, the 
passing of agrarian legislation and the ju-omotion of industrial development. 
The hon. Sir. Sikanlar Hyai Khan, Tiemier, wduding up the debate, answered 
the charges made by Diwan Chamanlal and apj calcd for coo}>eralion from all 
sections of the House in view' of the diflicult times ahead. ''J’he cut motion was 
lost by 3G) votes to 101 and the demand for Ks. 93,(‘3,^IU(3 in n^spect of ‘‘Gene¬ 
ral Administration” was granted. Next day, the 21f»l. March, the Hon’ble Mr. 
Manoharlal moved the demand for grant of Ks 28,^.30(J under the heak “Jails 
and Convict Settlemcnis.” Mr. Sayifrum Seth moved a cut to raise the question 
of general policy of Government underlying the jail administration. 3he mover 
and other Congress speakers allegetl that eorru])tion and ill-treatinent jnevailcd in 
jails and urged that the quality of food aud clothing sui)plied to juisoners should 
be im])rovcd. Speakers from the Treasury Benches, refuting these charges, drew 
attention *to the brighter features of the jail administration. Discussion had not 
concluded wlien the House adjourned till the next day, the 22nd. March, when the 
cut w’as put to vote, w’as rejected by votes to 3') and the whole demand was passed. 
The Minister, refuting the several charges made by the sjicakers, ]»ointed out that he 
had paid several surnrise visits to jails and found the food sui)plied was 

quite good. It could be further tesiihed by the fact that 77 I'er cent of the 
prisoners, when rcleasetl, were in good health. The Government were also liberal 
in the matter of inthm and sick prisoneis. Among other amenities provided were 
the siip})ly of news-}iai)ers (English, Hindi, l"r<lu ami Ihinjalii), installation of 

radio sets in jails and pro\ ision of facilities for })hysical exercise in jails. During 
the fifteen or sixteen months of its regime, the Tunjab (;o^e^nmenl had released 

a eonsiileruble nuinlier of political piisiuiers and Babar Akali ])risoners. As re¬ 

gards I. M. S. otliecrs in tlie .Tail Dcj artment, the .'Minisid- expresseil his inability 
to make any abrupt change in this respect as they were still under the Secre¬ 
tary of State. Ho, however, assuroil the Honse that ultimately there w'ould he 
no I. M. S. ottieers in the .lail Department. Next day, the 23ril. March, 
the hon. Mr. Manoharlal, Minister for Finance, moved that a sum not exceeding 
Ks. 48,lC,r)0() be grantwl to the Governor to defray the charges that will come up 
for payment dining the year ending March 31, IDIO, in respect of the Medical 
Department. A cut motion moved by Lula Dunichatal was withdrawn as the discus¬ 
sion assumed a communal turn. Siipi>orting another ‘eiil’ moved by Chaudhri 
Muhammad Hasan, Mr. JJeshhandhu Ouptuy Chaudhri Krishna G(>pnl Dutt and 
other Opposition speakers exjnesst'd themselves disai‘pointed with the achievements of 
the Government during their two years’ regime. 3 iicy suggested the introtluetion of 
indigenous systems of mcHiieinc stu b as Unani, Ayurvctlie and Homoeopathic in rural 
areas, so as to atlbrd greater relief to the sick and the suffering. They urged that 
firm action should be taken to ensure that false medical certificates were not issued 
by medical officers. Chaudhri Krishna Gopal Liitt held that the Metlieal De[>art- 
ment in the Ihinjab was starving as the money earmarkeil for it was not being pro¬ 
perly utilised. Begum Shah Kawaz, in a si)iiitcd reply which was lustily cheeied, 
refuted the suggestion that the funds (►f tlic Department were not being spent pro- 
iierly. Bhe dwelt at length on the various reforms in the Department introduced 
by the Ministry and referred in ]>artieular to three features in which the' 
Punjab led the rest of India, namely tlie scheme of education which was an 
improvement on the Wardha scheme, the large peicentage of trained dais 
ana nurses employed and the system of rural uplift in operation. 
Next day, the 24th. March, tumultuous scenes marked the concluding part of 
the debate on the Congress cut whiiK w'as designed to criticise tlie policy under¬ 
lying the expenditure on the Medical Department, while the Minister for Educa¬ 
tion, who was also in charge of the Public Health, was replying to t|ie debate 
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on the out iiiotion. T>r. Gopichand Bkargava, LoaJer of the (>f)i>08ition, interrup- 
tinc; him asked a question. The Minister, who was coneUidin^ liiH R}>eceli, shouted 
at the top of his voiee saying that he was not p)in^" to he internqhed. Obieetion 
was taken by the Opposition members to the tone in whioh the Minister addressed 
the Leader of the Opposition party. This was followed by slionls of •\Shut up, 
Shut up ” Confusion prevailed for a little while and the Speaker had to call 
members to order several times. The Educafton Mtntsivr rose amidst unrourious 
scenes and ex])ressed Jus regret. This was lolloweil by a demand from the 
Ministerial benches that the inemberB of the Opposition benches should withdraw 
the words ‘ Hhut up” used against the Minister. The cut motion, when put to 
vote, was rejected by 71 votes to 30 and the whole demand for Its. 4.S16,rO'J 
under the head “Medical” was passed and the House adjourned till Monday, the 
the 27ih. March when a note of warning that tiie (Tovernment would be face to 
face with a crisis if drastic steps were not taken to iinpiove the lot of zamindars 
of the province was uttered by Sardar Hari S^ngh moving a token ‘‘cut” in the 
demand under “Agriculture”. Sardar Sahib Sardar L'jjal Sivgh, op]>08ing the 
‘cut”, dealt at length with the great strides taken by the Ministry so far to improve 
the agricultural conditions in the i)rovince. They wme spending Hs. PJ lakhs 
more than during the last two years on agriculture. Suj>itlieH of inmroved seetl 
to the cultivator had reBullctl not only in increase in yi(hl, but in fetcliing better 
prices. For instance, cultivators had obtained Its. l.(Hi,extra under wheat, 
Ks. l,rr>,00,(X)0 under cotton and an equal amount under supar. He exi)ressed Uie 
inability of the Crovernment to ])U8h the ]uices uj), while the question of ratio 
was the concern of the Central (TOvernment. Sardar Sahib Sardar Santokh 
Singh, leader of the Independent rarty, supi'ortwl tlie “<*ut“ and had not 
concluded Ixjs speech when the House adjourned till the 2i)th. March, M’hen a 
demand for a ”5 i>er cent reduction in w'ater rates, which was made by 
the Opposition Party through a cut motion on the (Jovernment demand 
under the head “Land Kevenue”, was rejected by 7b votes to 53. qhe 
division list showed that four membeis of the Ministerial Party voted 
with the 0])])Osition, while over a dozen members of the Ministerial Party remained 
neutral. Mian Nurullah, one of the seceders from the Unionist l*ar(y, moving 
three cuts togetlicr reminded the Ministerial Party of their ])ledges givim to voters 
at the time of election and urged them to redeem tliem by making a reduction 
in land revenue and water rates. He dwelt at length on tlie sliding scale system 
of land revenue which, he said, instead of giving any relief to poor peasants, luul 
raised the burden of taxation. Making a vigorous defence of the Government’s 
policy regarding land revenue, the JTemier, Hir Hiksindar Hyat Klian, explained 
at length the working of the new' system and held that it had been introduced 
in the interests of the zaminders. Tlie Government wanted to raise the standards 
of the zamindars by raising their incomes. The Premier concluded with a fervent 
appeal to the members of the Opposition to rise above the party si)irit and join 
hands w'ith the Government in the interests of the poor i)ea8ant8 of the 
province. Next day, the 30th. March, the guillotine was applied after which the 
rest of the demands, numbering 31, were pas cd. Tlie Oijposition claimed 
division on the demands in respect of Police and Excise but both demands 
were passed by 91 votes to 34 and 89 to 42 respectively. Earlier, the cut motion 
of Mian Nurullah which sought to reduce land revenue by 10 per cent W’as rejected 
by 74 votes to 43. The House then proceeded to discuss the cut motion of Sardar 
Muhammad Hussain, another seceder from the Ministerial Party, which protested 
against the high rate of assessment of land revenue in Lahore district and urged 
its reduction. After three hours’ debate, in which Sir Ookulchand Narang and 
Sardar Samparan Singh, members of the Opposition, participated, the cut motion 
was lost by 86 votes to 46. TJic hon. Choudhury Chotturam, Minister for Develop¬ 
ment, replying to the debate, contended that the Government, by passing the agrarian 
legislation, had relieved the poor peasants from tlie clutches of money-lenders. 
The Minister refuted the charge levelled by the Opposition that the Premier had 
refused to meet the deputation of the Kisans of Lahore district who had come to 
Lahore to complain against the high rate of assessment of land revenue, and said 
that the Premier was prepared to meet those who had some grievances and not others. 
Assault on a Member 

28th. MARCH :-“An allegation that Afian lftikarud~Din, Secretary of the 
Assembly Congress Party, was assaulted by a police officer when he objected to the 
arrest by the officer of some persons in connection with Kisan Satyagraha was made 
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towards the eiid of the sitting to-day. The Leader of the Opposition. Dr. Gopichand 
Bhargava, rising on a point of order, askecl the Premier whether he had instructed 
the ix)lice to beat a member of the House who had visited the scene of the 
Kisan Batyagraha. The Premier repudiated Uie allegation in reply to which 
Mian Iftikrr-ud-Din, rising on a j)oint of jaivilege, said that if this 
was the sort of truth uttered by the Premier, then he had not much respect 
for him. Continuing, Mian Iftikor-ud-Din exjdained that to-day he went to the 
scene of the Kisan Batyagraha. He noticed a police officer picking some j)er8ons 
from the crowd and ])utting them under arrest. When he (the sitcaker )oojected, 
the oflicer insulted him by telling him to ‘‘shut up*’. The officer, he furtlier alleged, 
gave him two or three blows. 3 he Speaker, giving his ruling, held that the matter 
(oncerned a i)rivatc and jiersonal affair of a m(;mber and there was no bieach of 
the privilege of the House. He added that if any authoriiv was juodiiced under 
which he could entertain the privilege motion then he woiifd be prepared to take 
it up . 


Motor BerntTfi SalivS Taxation Bill (contd.) 

3l8t. MARCH '.—The House took up to-day the Motor Bi irits Bill and after rejec¬ 
tion of a dilatory motion to elicit public opinion on it, discussed it clause by clause and 
adoptal it on substantially the same form as it emerged from the Bcl(‘ct Committi'e 
An im])ortant amendment, wditeh the H]»position ]>ressed to a division, sought to 
reduce the f.rojtosed tax on motor R])irit from one anna three j)ies to one anna, but 
the amendment was rejected by 83 votes lo 31. The House then adjourncM till Monday 


Insolvency & Entertainments Duty Bill 
8 rd. APRIL The House passed two official Bills to-day, iiamelv the Provincial 
Insolvency (runjab Amendment) Bill and the Punjab Entertainment's Diitv (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill without much discussion. The first was designed to I•emo^e ecrtaiif defer-ts in 
the old Act, while the sec'ond sctmred unifoimity and obviated the necessity for 
frequently aniending the Act, whenever alterations in rates have to be made A 
motion tor eireulation in rcsj^cet of the second Bill was lost without a division 

//^a? A'Aon, Minister for P. VV. 1>. next introduced the 
yillage J anchayats Bill, which sought to extend the I'owcrs and duties of i-aiichavats 
in the province. He moved that the Bill he referred to a Beloet C\)iiimitfw. sdrdar 
Hart Stngh (CongTOss) moved for circulating the Bill for eliciting j^ulilic opinion 
Op])Osing the circulation motion. Major Khizar Hyat Khan said tliat the Bill souaht 
to revive the old village pancliayat system which was in force before the Britisli 
Ihe motion was discussed for about two hours and evcntuallv was reieeted bv 
the House by 32 votes to 37. The originnl nmHnn nf fhp T\iinj<tnr w 
Bill lo a Belect Committee was carried. 


Skrgeant-at-arms Bill (contd.) 

T>*ii Premier, Bir Sikandar Hyat Khan, next moved tliat the Assembly (Offices) 
Bill, as reportejl by the Belect Committee, be taken into consideration. The Bill 
sought to j)rovide for the appointment of a seireaut-at-arms to attend on the Puniab 
Legislative Assembly, for the appointment of deputies and subordinates and for 
oUier matters. A constitutional point, raised by Pandit Munilal Kalia (Congress) 
that under tbe Govcinment of India Act, the House had no power to pass such 
legislation, was ruled out by the Bpeaker. Sardar Hart Singh moved for circula- 
observed that no legislature in the world had passed such a 
bill. Ihe British Parliament, which was considered to be the ]Mother of Parliaments 
did not pass such legislation in spite of the fact that the members some 
time exchanged blows on the floor of the House. Bardar Hari Biiigh had not 
concluded, when tlie House adjourned till the next day, the 4th. April when 
the circulation motion was rejected. 3'he supporters of tlie circulation 

motion, who included Dr. Gopichand Bhargava, leader of the Opposition 
Dr. bir Gokulchand Narang and Dr. Mohammad Alam, made trenchant 

criticism of the bill which they described was a coercive measure intended 
to throttle the rights of the minoiity. Sir Maqbool Mahmood, Parliamentarv 
Secretary, opposing the motion said that the object of the bill was to derive powera 
from the Government of India Act for the Bpeaker in oixier to enforce the rules 
of the House. As the Speaker was above party, nobody should oppose arming him 
^m with powers which could be derived from the Government of India^Act 
The motion, which was also opposed by Malik Barkatali and Shaikh Karamat Ali 
was reisoted without division. Chowdhury Kri$hna Oopal Dutta then moved that 
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thc bill be committed to the same Select Committee witJi instructions that the 
Select Committee should re-examine the matter after holdiuf^ consultations with the 
Speaker and the l)ei)uty Speaker of the Punjab Assembly as well as the Speakers 
and Deputy Speakers of the legislatures in other juovinees of India and rejwt 
before August 1, lO.'lO. The mover was still speaking when the House adjourned 
till the next day, the 5th. April, when the; inolion was negatived and the House 
proceeded to consider the Bill clause by clause. 

Official Bills Intuodih'ki) 

6th, APRIL : —Six non-ollicial Bills, including the rnnjal) Relief of I n deb ted ess 
(Amendment) Bill the Punjab Court (Amendment) Bill, the Ihinjab Debtors Protec¬ 
tion) (Second Amendment) Bill, the Punjab Homeopathic Faculty Bill, the Punjab 
Motor Spirits (Regulation of Prh’cs) Bill and the Punjab Customary Law (Amend¬ 
ment) Bdl were introduced to-day. 

The Punjab Uomeopatliic Faculty Bill, which was sponsored by Chou ihri 
Krishna Gopal Dutt, aimed at regulating and standardizing instruction in hom(X)- 
pathy and controlling its practice in the Punjab. 

The Piinjalj Motor Spirts (Regulation of Prices) Bill aimed at avoiding 
competition. 

On an assurance given by the Premier, Sir Sikaniar Hayat Khan, (bat the 
Government would not object to a similar Bill which had l)een introdiu*ed earlier 
being referred to a Select Committee, Mrs. Dunichand withdrew her Punjab Hindu 
Marriage Ilcform Bill, which sought to )>rohihit, cxce]>t in certain eases, the Hindus, 
Sikhs and Jains marrying a second wife in the life-time of the first wife. The 
House then adjourned till the 11 th. 

Si:rgkant-at-arm.s Bill ((’ontd.) 

11th. APRIL '.—The Assembly made very little ]>rogress with the Sergeant-at-Arms 
Bill to-diiy. After several Opjiosition amendments had been lost, the House adopUnl 
an important Government amendment, which sought to substitute the words, ‘^the 
Governor or such jicrson as he may direct may appoint the Sergeant-at-Arms'’ 
for the words, “llic Punjab Government shall apiuiint the S(‘rgeant-at-ArmH.’’ In 
the eourse of the discussion of an Opjxisition amendment that the Sergeant-at- 
Arms be appointed on the rwiuisition of the Speaker, the Premier said that there 
was an improvement in the tone of the discussion in the House and he ho])ixl that if 
this state of affairs contimied, it might not he neee.ssary to api>oint a Sergeant-at- 
Arms. The (lOvernment wished to ha\e this measure i)assed to serve in the case of 
emergency. He maintained tliat it wouhl he inadvisable to vest the ]H)Wcr of 
a])pointing a Sergeant-at-Arms in the t^jioaker. Next day, the 12th. April, 
the amendment of Munshi liari Lai (Congress), which was moveef yesterday and which 
sought to invest lhc]>ower of su8])ension, reduction and ])unishment of the Sergeat- 
at Arms in the S})cakcr, when ])ut to vote, was lost by 72 votes to 42. A heatou de¬ 
bate then ensued on the motion of Dewan Chaman Lai, Deputy Tjoader of the 
Ojiposition, op])osing Clause 3 relating to the appointment of a Sergeant-at-Arms. 
Diwari Chamanlal fell that they were insulting the Speaker by not investing liim 
with powers of a])pointirig the Sergeant-at-Arms. A division was claimed on the 
motion, which was rejected by 91 votes to 3(3 ami the clause, as amended, was 
passed. The House divided on an amendment of Dr. Gopichand Bhargava which 
sought to provide that a member, who deliberately and pcrsisteiitiv beliavcd in 
a grossly disorderly manner and refused to withdraw, wlien called uixm by the 
Speaker, may be excluded through the Sergeant-at-Arms, if the House agreed by a 
majority. The amendment was lost by 91 votes to 33. Clause 4 of the Bill, which 
related to the ])owcr of the Speaker to order the removal or exclusion of persons, 
was under consideration when the House adjourned till the I4th. April wiien the 
House adoi)ted it. An Oj)i) 08 ition amendment to Clause 5 of the Bill, seeking 
the deletion of the j'ortion empowering the Sergeant-at-Anns or his deputies to 
enlist aid from servants of the Crown, if they considered that necessary, to execute 
orders given by the Speaker was defeated by 80 votes to 34. Diwan Chamanlal, 
supjKirting the amendment, said that he could not remember any instance when the 
police had been raiuisitioned in the House of Commons to remove a member. 
Opixising the amendment, the Premier said that the provision had been made to 
meet an emergency which, he hoped, would never arise, 'lliey did not want to 
keep permanent police for the purple, because it would be an unnecessary burden 
on the exchequer. Therefore, a provision had been made to requisition outside help 
in case of emergency. Clause 5, 6, 7, 6 and 9 were passed in quick succession. All 
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Oppotition amendments were rejected. After the consideration of the Bill clause by 
claiise was over, the Premier moved the third readinj^ and discussion had not con¬ 
cluded, when the House adjourned till Monday, the ?.7th. April, when the closure motion 
was pressed to a division and carried by 92 votes to nil. The Bill was thereupon passed. 

No-confidkxce on Dy. Speaker & Ministers 

19th. APRIL:“A ‘no-confidence’ motion aj^ainst the Dciiiity Sneaker, which was 
tabled by Sardar Pratap Singh, (Congress), under Section 6') of the Government of 
India Act and signed by ol members of the Opposition Party was adjourned to¬ 
day by the Speaker amidst loud opixisition applause. Next day, the 20th. April, in a 
a statement explaining the ]>osition regarding the allotment of time for the discus¬ 
sion of the no-confidence motion against the i)ei)uty Speaker, the Premier snid that 
he could have been delighted to a^-commodate the 0{)position, but his hands were 
tied by the Government of India Act which laid down that a no-confidence motion 
could not be discusse<l before the lai)Be of fourteen days. As the session would not 
continue till then, it was not i>ossiblc to take u}> the motion in the inesent session. 
l)r. Gopichand Bhargava, Ixjader of the Opjiosition, said that if the Oi)po8ition 
wanted to move a no-confidciice motion they would do so and did not want any re- 
commcmlation or suggestion from the Premier, lie added that it was for the 
Speaker and not for the Premier to fix a time for a no-confidence motion against 
the Ministry. They had been comj>elled to table a no-confidence motion against the 
Deputy Sjieaker because they had grievances against him. If those grievances were 
removed, the Opposition would withdraw the motion. The Speaker, Sir Sahab-Ud- 
Din, ]>ointcd out that, according to the rules, if the Assembly were prorogued, 
the motion of no-conlidcncc against the Deputy .Speaker would automatically lapse. 

22nd. APR^L : -Five motions of no-confidence against the Premier, Sir Sikandar 
Hyat Khan, (Jhaudhrt Sir Chhnturam, Mr. Manohai LaL Major Khizar Hyat 
Khan Tiwana and Sir Sundar Singh Majithia were admitted to-day. The motion 
of no-confidence against the Premier was tahlctl by Minn Nurullah who had se<'eded 
from the Fnionist Party. Chaudhri Knrtar Stngh tabled the motion againgt Mr. 
Munohar Lai, Finance Minister. Sardar Sampuran Singh against Sir Sundar 
Singh Majithia, Sardar Kapur Singh against Major Khizar Hyat Khan and Diwan 
Chamanlal against Chaudhri Sir Chhoturam. 

The Speaker at the outset called UTOn Sheikh Karamat Ali (Unionist) to move his 
motion ex])rcs8ing confidence in the Ministry, whi<*h stood first in to-day’s agenda. The 
(.Ipposition members urged that the motion of no-confidence against the Education 
Minister, which wus admitted yesterday, be taken up first. Munski Han'Lal (Con¬ 
gress) argued that under the Government of India A<-t, a motion of confidence could 
not be moved, d'his \icw was su])portod by Mr, AT. L. Gauba and Dr. Gopichand 
Bhargava, Ijcadci'of the Op])Osition. The ApcaArcr ruled that since the confidence 
motion had been rejeived in his oificc earlier, he must give priority to it. When the 
turmoil subsiderl, the fSpeaker called upon Mr. Karamat Alt (Unionist) to move 
his motion of confidence. Mr. Karamat Ali rose to do so when Diwan Chamanlal, 
Dei)Uty lAjader of the Oj)}>osition Party, announced that as a gesture of protest 
his party will not take part in tlie discussion on the motion of confidence. There¬ 
upon. all 0]>position members walked out, ex<*ept Chaudhry Mohd. Hussain, w’hose 
no-confidence motion against the Education Minister appeared next on the agenda. 
Mr. Karamat Ali’s raoiion was then carried by 107 voles to nil. Immediately after 
the announcement of the result, the Gpi)osition J’arty walked into the House and 
Chaudhry Mohd. Hunsain movt'd his no-confidence motion against the Education 
Minister. The debate on the. motion las(c<l three hours. Two members, including the 
mover, spoke in favour of the motion and one member of tiie Ministerial Party 
opposed it. Initiating the debate, Choudhri Mohd. Hussain strongly critieised the 
ixitiey of the Minister in regard to education and medical aid. During the course 
of the two years, he said, no improvement had been made either in spreading edu¬ 
cation or in the giving of medical aid to the rural population. He charged the 
Minister with not redeeming the pledges he had given to his electorate. Bhai Fateh- 
Jang Singh (Unionist), opmsing the motion, detailed at length the progress made in 
education and medical aiJ since the advent of the present Ministry, j&e maintained 
Hat in spite of natural calamities, such as famine and hailstorm, the Government 
had provided huge sums of money for education and medical aid. Next day, 
the 24th. April, Mr. J, D. Ambar (Christian), who recently seceded from the 
Ministerial Party, supporting the no-oonfidenee motion, said that the present Govern¬ 
ment had the same policy as its predecessor. The Reforms had made no difference 
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in the Punjab. He criticised the Government’s policy in passing the agrarian Bills, 
which, he said, had not given relief to the poor peasants but had caused a split 
amon«‘ the dhlerent classes. Chawlhuri K. Q. Dutt, who tabled the motion of no- 
confiacnce againt the Finance Minister, said that Mr. Manoharlal had failed to adopt 
any sound C(*onomic policy. It was stateil that he was oi)po8ed to the agrarian 
Bills. If he were, why did he not resign when the Bills were passed ? Far from 
resigning, he was subscribing to Muslim League ]>olicy by remaining in a Ministry 
which was virtually a Muslim League Ministry. AUaii Nurulla, who had tabled 
the no-confidence motion against the Premier, Sir Sikaiidar Hyat Khan, said 
that since he had left the Ministerial Party, he was being attacked ruthlessly by 
the members of that Party. There was a talk of even murdering him. IMinistorial 

benches: Oh, oh.) Mian Nurullah said that he differed from the Ministerial Party 

not on personal grounds but on public, grounds Tlic Unionist I’arty had not 
redeemed its })leages to the electorate. The backward classes and the ]>oor 
zainindars were not fairly treated. A very reasonable and moderate demand for 
reduction in the land revenue made by Iiim was not accepted by the Govern¬ 
ment. Winding up the debate, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan expressed 
])leasure that the no-confidence motions had been movtnl because firstly they 

would stir the I\Iinisterial I'arty uj) to do their duty by the electorate and 
secondly, the result would give a little respite to the ()])]iosilion who 

had been forecasting landslides in the Ministerial I’arty. It, however, grieved 
him to hear that Ids Government had done nothing for the jiolitical prisoners. 
“Barring a handful of j^eojile,” he declared, “we have released all, in spite of the 
fact that the assurance given to us by the Leader of the Opposition and other 
friends have not been kept. If those still in custody give the necessary assuraiu'es, 
their case will be considered symjiathetically.” As regards the securities demanded 
from the press, the Premier said that he could not tolerate two things, namely, 
rousing oi communal bitterness and preaching of violence. Even the Gongress- 
governed i>rovinces were using the weapons against the press. They were being 
forced to do so. He was sorry to hear that the Opposition was still accusing 
the Ciovernment of doing little for the amelioration of the peasantry. When the 
Government brought forward the agrarian Bills, the Oiiposilion opjiosed them 
tooth and nail de8])ite the mandate of the Congress to the contrary. 

At this stage the House divided and the no-confideuce motion against i/r’an A/) 
Hnye, Educaiion ^linister, was defeated by 112 votes to .T). The no-confidence 
motion against Choudhri Sir Chhoturam, Minister for Development, tabled by 
dJiu-an Chnmanlal, was rejected by 112 votes to fil. Mtan Muhammad 

Nurullah'’ & motion against the Premier was also negatived by 112 votes to od. 
The motions against the Kevenuc MinisUa-, the Finance Minister and the Public 
Works Minister were not put. The House then adjourned sine die. 
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Proceedings of the C. P. Assembly 

Budget Session—Nagpur—15th. March to 20th. April 1939 

Financial Statement fok 1939-40 

The Budget seBsion of the C. P Tjegislativc Assembly commenced at Nagpur on 
the I5th. March 1939. The llon'ble Mr. D. K. Mehta, the Finance Member introiiuced the 
Budget for 19:19-40 whicli revealed a small suridusof Ks, l.*2G lakhs. Recei})ts are expected 
to total Hs. 434.74 lakhs and exi)eiiditure Rs. 433.48 laklis. The revised Budget Estimates 
for l938-:)9 indicate a revenue deficit of R.s. 31.18 lakhs instead of a budgcttcnl surplus 
of Rs. 8i’,0(X\ attributed mainly to fall under ‘‘land revenue.” To meet this deficit, 
the Minister said tliat the (Tovernment proi>os(‘d to impose ceilain new (axes, an en¬ 
hancement of rates of stamp duties on iionjudicial stamns as prevailing in most 
provinces, levy of license fees and au ad \al()rcm tax on tlie sale of tobacco, enhan¬ 
cement of the rate of the sales tax on the motor spirit and lubricants, and enhan¬ 

cement of the rate of fees on private motor vehic les. iStamp duties will yield an 
additional Rs. 4,3rV.XXt. 33ie tobacco tax will pro,luce Rs. :5,tX,VXX) and the enhanced 
tax on lubricant oil is es'.imal(*d to bring in au income of about Rs. 1,5,(XX). 

Referring to ox])enditure in Hcrar, Mr. M<‘hta said that tluav was no asi>ect of the Bud¬ 

get which the members of the House from Berar did not scruliiiize witli a more watchful 
eye than the proportion of (li\isil)le exj>enditure allotted to Berar. For the first time 
for many years, iIk'V would meet with a pleasant SMri)rise at tinding that their 
demand has neared fnltilrnenl. While the ])ropoilion of divisible re\enue eontri- 
buted by Berar lias fallen from :h».7 to :r>.5, the percentage of divisible cxi>enditure 
allotteil to Berar has risen from 30.8 to -33.7 of real new oxiKmditure, as much us 
41 per cent having been allotted to it. 

Proceeding the Minister announced that the total new exi)cnditure for which 
provision has been made, amounts to Rs. lakhs. A roa<l programme, amoun¬ 
ting to Rs. 45 lakhs, to he linauced largely from the Jioad Fund, has Imh.*!! drawn up 
and forwarded to the (Central (^lovcniment for a.nproval. A fairly large })roi>ortion 
of the new expenditure this year has been allotU hI to the ^Medical and Public 
licalth Departments. Rs. 52,(XX3 has been earmarked for the promotion of Ayurvedic 
and Unani medicine. Rs. 9,0(1) has been provided for subsidi/nng allopathic j^rai'titio- 
iiers. 'fhe plan for organizing a public health service has been completed and Rs. 
r)t,(XX) has been provided for making a beginning. The most imjiortant Bcheme is 
the one for vidya mandirs, with a capital expemliture of Rs. ‘J.fHi lakhs, which is 
Huiheient for financing 1(H) vidya mandirs. Hjicaking on the ]H,>licy and program¬ 
me which is engaging the attention of the (Jovernment, the Minister dtu-Iared that 
the water rates for irrigation were considerably re<luee<l but this had failed to attract 
new agreements in certain tracts. A final effort wouhl lie made to make ]><x>j)le 
realize the gravity of the situation. Out of prudcn<*c and sheer necessity the 
Government had (Iccided to eontinuc with the cxlgasion of the prohibition sehcino, 
which would be extended to two more distriids. 3'he total rccuirciit loss of 
revenue due to ]m)hil)ition was Rs. 38 lakhs. Another im[)orlant pro}H)sal, lie said, 
was the introduction of tenancy reform in general, and transferability of oce.u- 
jiancy holdings in jiartieular. 

The proposal to separate the cxeeut.ivc and judicial was under examination 
specially with regard to the administrative and financial im])lication8, said Mr, 
Mehta. Concluding, the Minister said that the constitutional barriers must, one 
by one, yield ultimately before the pressure of public opinion and considerations 
of justice and fair })lay. “But meanwhile it is bei^oraing increasingly difficult for 
us to bear our cross of financial orthodoxy, and unless the Heeretary of Htatc 
is prepared to assist us in securing a reasonable reduction in the cost of ad¬ 
ministration, and thus to ease the strain, we shall be compelled to seek some 
effective means of ending the situation”. 

PRieoNfl Act Amend. Bill 

After the Budget had been presented, the House took up official Bills. On the motion 
of the Ministry for Jails, the House passed into law two Bills, one amending the Prisons 
Act, 1894, in its application to C. P. and Berar, and the other amending the Indian Bar 
Councils Act, 1926. The first Bill deSfied polltioal prisoners and securckl better treatment 
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for them in the matter of food and other amenities in jails, while the second 
Bill empowcicd the Ili^h Court to take ac*,tion in the form ot rc))!inland, suspension 
or removal from ])ractisin^ against such lawyers as are found guilty of profes¬ 
sional miseotnlucl or criminal ollience, rendering them unfit to conlinue as 
advocates. 


General Dihcussion of Buixjet 

ICth. & 17lh. MARCH : (Icncral discussion of the Budget, cnnimcnccd on the 10th. 
March. Rao Sahib D. 7'. y^a/wrAcr, leading the attack, com])lainc(l tliat the ( Joverniuent 
had not etlectcHl all economies they had lU'omised, that salaricH of hig]ily-])aid 
officers w(Me not nnliiced and that the Government was taxing ]ieoi)lc at a time 
when no further burden couhl be borne, lie all(‘gcd liiat the ('Oiigress Govern¬ 
ment was leading tin; j>rovince to ins(dvency and charged the (Jovcinment with 
neglecting the inUirests of Moslems and llarijaFJs by not im-luding their ici>resen- 
tativ(‘H in the (^il)inc.t. Mr. M. (J. ('hitnavis leharcd to the fact that cv(M’ since 
the Congress came into otlice taxation to the tune of Bs. L!() lakhs had been 
imposed He urgcnl that experts from foieign countries should be brought for 
develoning local industries Mr. V. M. Jakatdar, seeretioy of the Coiign'ss ]iarty, 
alleged that the Ministry was not aeting up to ‘Gandhian’' juiiiciples as they spent 
Rb. 5C,(XX) in furnishing bungalows while hundreds of peo}>le wore living in mud 
huts. He Btatcni that appointments made by them had evoked complaints of 
partiality and favouritism, and urged that the Ministers’ conduct should like 
Ccpsar’s wife, be above suspicion. He referred to the economic condition of the 
people and said (hat fnmi juMsonal knowledge he could say that pjcople were 
unuole to j-ay sec’ond kist land revenue and urged its suspension. Other 
Congress members also })artieipate<l in the debate. The House then 

adjourned till the next day, the 17th. March, when Mr K. O. Deshmukh 

tCongrcsB) drew the attention of the ]\Iinistry to the defe<*ts in tlie present 
system of ]irej'aiing cro}> estimates in Berar and said that revenue officers paid 

no heed to the reasonable grievances of the j)co]>lc in tliis rcH])e<*t. Mrs. hurgahai 

Joshi (CVingrtss) em[>hasiBC(T the urgent noccl for reducing enhancement of revenue 
in the I'J taluks comprising Berar and the C. J*. Marathi tracts. Khan 8aliib 
Abdur Rahaman Khan (Muslim League) referred to the sad jili^ht of Kisaiis of 
Berar, particularly Buldana and Kliamgaon districts, and complained that the 
Government had shown discrimination in giving relief to the peasantry. Mr. V. 
R. Kalappa (C'ongrcss) apprtviated the Ministry’s ac tion in balancing the budget 
this year under ditfieult conditions and au])ported generally the now dcvelo]»ment 
schemes aiid taxation measures to finance them. The Rev. G. C. Royers (European and 
Anglo-Indian rei>resentative) congratulated Mr. Mehta on producing a balanced budget 
this year, which, he said, was fair, just and reasonable to all interest He deprecated the 
destructive eritieisms of the Budget proposals in the House. Rev. Rogers objeetcxl to the 
hi^h salaries of the {Services and urged the Goveinmeut to take eoncci ted action in 
this matter with the other provinces with a view to nxlueing administrative oxieiuli- 
tiire. Mr. T. J, Kedar characterised the budget as “most useless” and found fault 
with the Finance Minister for showing it as a surplus one, thougli in reality 
it was a deficit budget. He was sorry to confess that though they had come to 
the House to av reck the new (■onstitnlion, the Indian Act 193.5 had broken them. 
Mr. Kedar com]>lainrd that the C. P. Marathi tract has been treated as an 
orphan by the Government in the matter of affording relief to the peasantry. 
He also objected to the extension of tiio ITohibition experiment this vear, costing 
about Rb. 8 lakhs loss in rcvomie. witlioiit the Assembly being consulted in the 
matter, particularly since the Ministry had come forward with the new taxation 
jrof)OBal» to meet this loss of excise revenue. Rej lying to the debate, the Finance 
Minister, Mr. D, K. Mehta answered Mr. Kedar’s ciiticisraB of the Government’s 
policy. Speaking in Hindi, Mr. Melita pointed out that Prohibition was the Con¬ 
gress policy and the House had already passed the Prohibition Act last year. They 
had extended the Ihrohibitioii experiment this year in pursuance of the policy 
which had been approved by the Assembly. He regretted that no constructive 
BttggeBtions had been made during the debate. Dealing with the Harijan Mem* 
bepB complyt about inadequacy of grants, Mr. Mehta mentioned the provision 
of Rb. 40,000 this year for the benefit of their educational advancement. He em- 
imaaised that Harijans, more than any other community, would reap the benefit 
Cn the Government’s Pr^bidon policy. He remarked that he and his colleagues owed 
mlegianoe to an institution tthe Congress) which believed in action and not in mere 
mpty tidfr. The Finance Minister added that after a series of deficit budgets in the last 
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ten years, lie considered it essential to balance the budget this year in order 
to iiicroiise the credit of this province in the market. He assured the House that 
they would continue to remain in office only as long as the Congress wanted 
them to do so. Mr. Mehta maintained that enhanced petrol tax would not hit 
the t)oor and that the additional taxation burden had been imposed on those capa¬ 
ble of bearing. They were examining the question of augmenting revenues by 
tapping new sources and in this connection, he mentioned the possibility of their 
considering imposition of an employment tax on the lines of the U. P. measure. 

Voting on Budokt Demands . 

18th. to 27Ui. MARCH :—Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced on the 
18th. March. Mr. P, B. Oolc (Congress) through a token cut raised the question of the 
Government’s iiolicy, particularly the failure of the co-o])erativc banks in Berar. 
The mover said, in its initial stages, this movement was encouraged by Government 
and its officers but later, the Government became indiflerent to its fortunes. Mr. 
Gole said he had cxi)ected better treatment from the Congress Government this year 
in the budget but he had been disa])pointed. He asked the Government either to 
help the co-oi)erativc banks in the ju'esent crisis or advance loans to needy 
agriculturists who had no credit in the market. Mr. Gole alluded in this con¬ 
nection to the Bombay Congress Ciovernment’s determination to finance these 
credit societies and the provision made in this year’s Bombay budget for this j)ur- 
posc and asked the C. 1*. Ministry to move in the matter. Nine members spoke 
on the subject, emphasising generally the need for Government assistance, t^ome 
spcttkcrs from Bciar held that mismanagement of the banks and the high rules 
of interest charged on loans were responsible for the present crilii'al slate of 
affairs, while others ])ointcd out that co-operation had failed only in Berar. The 
House then adjourned till Monday, the 20th. March, when the Minister, Mr. /). P. 
Mishra, in the course of his speech, rebutting the charge that the Ciovernmcnt had 
been indifferent to the critical situation in Berar, pointed out that they had apixiinted a 
committee to examine the entire situation in respect of the co-onerative movement 
there and the renort of this committee, which the Goveriiinent nad receivcHl only 
this week, would be shortly considered by them. He assuriHl the House that 
there had not been any dejmrture in res])ect of Government j^olity for which 
they deserved censure. The (government fully rcvognistil, as any member of the 
House, the immense value of the co-operative movement. Next day, the 2l8t. 

March, Mr. Gole withdiew his cut motion on the assurance given by Mr. Mishra. 

Discussion on the demand under “Industries” was next moved by the Minister, Mr. 
C. J, Bharuka, Sjieaking on a Congress member’s token cut motion, 

Mr. Bharuka gave details of the juogress hitherto made by the Industrial Hurvey 
Committee constituted by the Goveiiimcnt and said tlun the Government would 
take up the question of assistance to both small and large scale and cottage in¬ 
dustries in the province after considering the Committee’s suggestions, which he 
exj)ected to receive shortly. The Committee, he added, had recently completed a 
preliminary survey of typical rural industries in selectt villages. The Minister 

also gave a resume of the several activities of the Industries Department, 
l^articulaiiy in tlic matter of reviving village industries with the co-opera¬ 
tion of the All-India frpiuncis’ Association and the All-India Village Indus¬ 
tries Association at Waidha. The cut motion w’as withdrawn by the Congress 
member, Mr. M . P. Oole (from Berar), who urged the Government to exn^ite 
the enunciation of a definite policy on the Bubicct. Ihe House then adjourned till the 
28rd, March, when the Government’s policy in respec t of aiipointments to posts under 
its control was explained by the Minister, the hoii. Mr. J. C. Bharuka. A cut mo¬ 
tion was moved bv the Leader of the Opixisition, Kao Baheb D. D. Rajukar, who 
urged the removal of the present Deputy Director of Industries of C. P. on the 
ground that he was not a bonafide resident of the i)rovince. Six members from 
all sections of the House strongly pleaded that preference should be given to pro¬ 
vincial men having the requisite qualification as against those who were not bona- 
fide residents of the province. The Minister, replying to the debate, asserted 
that the present incumbent of the post, Mr. C. L. Gupta, had the requisite qualifi¬ 
cation and wide practical experience and in j^poiiiting him, the Government had 
acted in the best interests of the province. Tne Government considered it its duty 
to give prelerence to provincial men. bnt while filling up technical posts they coula 
not subscribe to the view that in no case should an outsider be appointed. It would be 
a suicidal policy, he said, not to utilise^the services of the best qualified persons in 
the interests of the province, because they were not residents of this provin? 
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cc. Mr. Rajurkar^ however, protested that the Government had turned down the 
claims of the other candidate (a resident of the Central Provinces) even though he 
possessed, according to the speaker, the necessary qualifications for the post and had 
appointed a non-resident of the })rovin(‘c. Descriliing this as "^an act of injustice”, 
the mover ])ro8scd the cut motion to a division. It was defeated by 57 votes to 18. 
The House tlien granted tlie enti e Industries demand. Nex day, tbc 25th. March, 
discussing the famine Uelicf Demand of Ks. 5,700, six members from Berar, both 
Congress and Non-Congress, siijiported a token cut motion of Rao ISahib D, Y. i?a- 
jurkar who demanded that a slate of famine should be declared in Berar. The mover of 
the “cut”, emidiasising the need for Government action, lies ;ri})cd the acute econo¬ 
mic distress ])revalent in Berar, Complaining about the inadequacy of relief, Mr. 
Rajurkar said that out of a total Land Revenue demand of Rs. 50 lakhs, the Govern¬ 
ment had susjiendcd only Rs. 4 lakhs in Berar. He warned tlie Government that 
the situation might become worse, if famine was not declared and concluded by 
Buggt'sling that the Government should advance liberal taccavi loans to cultivators, 

enabling them to improve the lumluctivity of land. Most of the 8i>eakers from 

Berar, supporting the motion, endorsed generally the demand made by Mr. 
Rajurkar. The Revenue Minister, Mr. S. V. Gokluile, admitted th^ the 

agrarian distress this year was acute, particularly in the cotton proaucing 
areas of Berar and Nagpur Divisions. The crop failure, he maintained, was 
not wholesale, but was con lined to some ]>arls. Since 1950, they had a 

series of successive croj) failures in Berar ami the Government recognised that in 
addition to this, conditions this year had become worse in certain jiarts, in which 
crons were damaged owing to excessive rains. Tjand revenue sus] ensions amounting 
to Rs. 9 lakhs^had already been given by the (iovernment in areas where croi s 
had failed. Tliey had also earmarked a sum of Rs. 5.70U in the Budget and opened 
test relief works in some ]daccs of Berar where the distress was acute. The Govern¬ 
ment had also dci ided to distribute Ks. 12 lakhs to neeely agriculturists in the 

form of taccavi loans and, if necessary, they rvoiild allot extra funds to 

help Kisans, for whom the Government had full Bynii»athy in their distress. 

The House then adjourne<l till Monday next, the 27th. March, when the 

discussion on the Famine Relief demand was (ontiniied the whole day, and 
giilliotine was aiqdied at 5 j). m., whereafter the House voted the rest of the de¬ 
mands. In all, twelve members, mostly from tbc Gongress bemlies, s]’oke to-day. 
^'hey urg(Hl the Government to render all iiossible help to the peasantry, particu¬ 
larly in the cotton luoilucing tracts of Berar and the Nagpur Division, where eco¬ 
nomic (listroKH this year was acute owing to the failuK* of croj s and scarcity of 

money which was the main problem fjuing the ryots. 4 he net'll for the Govern¬ 
ment exj'iKlitin^ its relief measures to save the }<easantrv was emiihasised by all 
tliose participating in the discussion. Tw’o Congress members, however, definitely 
fltatwl that Government should not declare famine in Berar. The revenue Minister, 
Mr. S, V. Qokhale, rejilying, i^ointeii out that the outturn of eroi's other than 

cotton was satisfactory in Berar. The figures for the last ten years had shown, 
they should remember, a gradual fall in the area of cotton cultivation. Heeoncludea 
by assuring the House that the Ciovernment were fully alive to the situation 
and would do tlieir best to hcln the j easaiitiy. The “cut” motion was lost. 

This concluded the voting on Buuget demands and the House adjourned. 

Non-OFFICIAL Resolutions 

28th. MARCH :~Hic Assembly discusscil non-ofiidal resolutions to-day. The first 
resolution moved by Mr. D. L. Patti (Harijan) from the Opjosition benches 
recommended to the Government that the age-limit for entry of Haiijans into 
Government seiviccs be increased from 2.5 to 30. After most of the Harijan 
members had supported it, the mover withdrew the resolution in view of Ih-e- 
mier Shukla’s assurance of sjmiathetic consideration of the suggestion on the 
part of the Government. 4he Premier also took the ouportimity to explain what 
Government had done for the general betterment and educational advancement 
of Harijans and other baekwaid classes. A major ] ortion of to-day’s sitting 
was devoted to a discussion of a Congress member’s resolution (Mr. L, Is. 
JNaihe from Berar) urging the Government to grant total remission of rents 
and revenue in the cotton tracts of the Nagpur and Berar division this year. 
4 he debate had not concluded when the House adjourned till the 30th. 

The Taxation Bills 

TOth. MARCHThe Assembly to-day discussed the first of the four new taxa¬ 
tion measures undertaken to augment the revenues of the Province. On the 
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motion of Mr. C, J. Bharuka, Industries Minister, the House agreed, after a 
prolonged debate, to refer the 0. P. and Berar Indian Stamp Amendment Bill to 
a select eommittee with instructions to rej^ort before the Ihd. Ajuil. 1939. The 
Bill provided for the enhancenient of the rates of stamp duties on non-judicial 
stami>H to the level jnevailing in most other ]>iovinees. C>j>)osition motion for the 
purjiose of eliciting juiblic i>pinion, was rejected by the House by ,'^>1 votes to 
Su. Ti'he ()]t| osilictn was mainly h-d by Mr. liajuikar (Leader of the ()p| ositioii) 
and Mr. B. 0. Khopardc, who veluniently criticised the (jlovernmeiit’s action in 
trying to imi'ose “fresh bindenson the j eople at a time' when economic conditions 
made it imi ossible for them to shoulder the weight of mw' tales’’. They threw 
a challenge to the Congress Party to get a resolution endoising the taxation 
measures ] assed at a public nu*<‘ting at any }>hue in the ]u-ovince. Mr. /C K. 
Mehta, Finance Minister, re]'udiating the charge that the (/ongrets J‘arty had 
forgotten its ch‘cti(.n piomises to reduce tlie lax burden, dcchncd that they 
knew fully their duties to their constitiKuicies, and to the organisali<m tluy be¬ 
longed. 9he ISliuister jointed (»ut that they he.d lighted tin* binden of taxation 
to the extent ot Ps. :’*(t lakhs by confening ilirect j.cj.chts c)n the leojb', includ¬ 
ing substantial relief fiom land revenue (bus. While admitting that they had 
not achieved all that they intended, Mr. Mehta claimeil that thev were eicitled 
to credit for conferring benefits on j oor eases A saving of Ks fifteen lakhs 
had already been eirccted through eionomies in administiative exj euditure, and 
further scojjc for reduction was under the consideration of the (iovernment. Mr. 
Mehta justified the new* taxation measuies on the store of balaiuing the' budget 
and money being needed for the develojunent schemes. 

Jflst. MARCH 9he Assembly to-day was otcujiul dnifly with discussion of the 
Bill sei'kiug to levy a tax on sale ot tobacco in the jaovime at the rate of ten 
ner cent on the value of tobacco sold. The Bill ]wo\idcd that the tax be not 
levied and collex tcd fiom the grower who sold tobacco grown by him. d'lu' Hon. Mr. 
C. J. Bharuku said that the (Iovernment anticijattHl next \car an yield of Ks, 
3 lakhs from this lax. He assiiied the House that the ellect on the consumer 
of tobacco would be imi)ercej)iiblc and the burden of tlu' j roi used taxation would 
not be excessive. Luring the (k bale Mr. J\ J. A'cdar, from tin* (ongress benches, took 
tfie House by surjuise wdicn s]>eakiiig on the Bill he said that it was ‘ultra vires’ of the 
legislature. Klucidating his jioint, Mr. Kedar stated that he felt that this legisla¬ 
tion sought to imi)Osc a tax on the sale of tobacco and it came within the scone 
of Excise Duty as defined in Item 43, Schedule 7 of List 1 contained in tiic 
(xovernment ot India Act, 193.3, which the Federal Legislature has alone entitleil 
to impose. Mr Kedar was of the ojunioii that the jnoposetl tax in reality amount¬ 
ed to a levy on manufaeturo of tobacco and therefore could be constructed as an 
F^xeisc Luty on tobacco, the imposition of which was within the comj'etcnee 
of the Federal Legislature and not the Provincial 1^‘gislature. The Hon. Mr. IK K. 
Mehta, Finance Minister, rebutting Mr. Kedar’s contention that the tax 
was in the nature of an Ex( ise Luty, cxjjlained that the Bills sought to imrose 
a tax on the sale of tobacco in tlie provinee, not on its manufacture. The levv 
of the ])ioposed duty would operate, he added, only when tobacco was sold 
wholesale or retail. The (Iovernment had carefully considered this asj-ect when 
examining the Bill and he held that the (J. P. A8S4‘ml)ly was comjetent to 
deal with the legislation. As for the suggestions made by Mr. Kedar and others, 
Mr. Mehta said that the Felect Committee would consider them. Lisemssion 
had not concluded when the House adjourned for the day. 

Ist. APRIL The three Government Bills iiicori'oritin| 2 : fresh taxation measures 
were referred to selerd eommittees to-day. Attempts ot opj osition members to 
secure circulation of the Bills failed. All the three Bills came in for severe cri¬ 
ticism from members of the Opposition, who argued generally that the new 
taxation iiroposed would i/rimarilv nit the j>oor classes, imj OBin|i; on them a fresh 
burden, which they weie incapable of bearing. They also complained that the Govern¬ 
ment had not placea befc^*e the House details of the new Government schemes to finance 
which the Goven>ment had brought forward the taxation measures. It was pointed 
out, on behalf of the Government by the hon. Mr. Bhuruka, that the reasons 
for the fresh taxation were clearly set out in the Budget speech, and the new 
schemes which the Government had undertaken were lully described in the de¬ 
tailed Budget statement. They refuted the contention that the new taxes would 
affect classes of people ill able to bear the burden. The Tobacco Bill was referred 
to a Select Committee after discussion. The two other taxation Bills sought to en* 
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hence the registration fees payable by private motor vehicles excluding lorries 
end to increase the sales tax rate on motor spirit and lubricants from 5 to 8 
per cent. The Government expect two and a quarter lakhs extra revenue from 
these sources. The Opposition members did not press their motions for circula¬ 
tion to a division. 

Official Bills Passed 

8 rd. APRIL Five Bills, as rejxjrted by the select committee, were passed into 
law to-day. Two of these sought to amend the Debt Conciliation Act, two others to 
amend the Moneylenders Act and another to amend Hection 13 of the Legal 
Practitioners Act. The select committee on the Motor B()irits and Liibricants 
Taxation Bill limited the operation of the measure U) a year and made 
it clear that the enhariced tax would a])ply to sales during the ])cric<l for which 
this amending Act would remain in force. The select coininittce on the Prisoners’ 
Bill had incrensed the ]>eri<xl of parole from one week to teji days, and the select 
committee on the Factories Bill fixed the registration fee at a maximum 
of Bs. IX). 

ViLiAtiE Panchayats Amend. Bill 

4th. APRIL ; -Khan Saheb Ahdur Rahman (Moslem League) moved to-day 
his Bill to Amend the Village Panchayat Act. The Bill was designed to ensure 
that one-third of the total members of panchayats belongc<l to the minority commu¬ 
nities. The Khan Saheb’s demand for separate representation was sup]>orted by 
some non-Congress llarijaji members. J’andit D. P. Mishra, Minister for Local 
B(‘lf-(iovernmcMit, r('j)lying to the debate, askcxl the mover of the Bdl to realise 
that joint eleclprates were the best safeguard against any encroachment and 
curtailment of the rights and interests of the minority communities. He earnestly 
ajqiealnl to the sponsor of the Bill to do nothing which was sure to spread 
comnuinalisrn into rural areas. 

Kconomk' Distress in Blrau 

fith. APRILThe condition of ]>easants in the province hard hit by econo¬ 
mic distress was referred to by several speakers to-day, when two resolutions 
sponsored by Gongiess members were distuisswl. During the resumed debate, on 
Mr. L. A’. Nalhc's resohuion recommemling the grant of full land revenue 
remission to fieasants in the eolton ])roeliicing areas (Berar ami Nag])ur divisions) 
owing to failure of tlie crop this year, speakers su})portiug the resolution, emphas- 
sised the urgent need for relief, ami appealed to the Government to helj) the kisans. 
The Kcveniic Minister, the hon. Mr. V. Gokhale, was frequently interrupted 
by members of the Congress I'arty and other groui>B when re)'lying to the discus¬ 
sion. lie explained the measures taken so far with a view to enabling the peasants 
to tide over the distress. The resolution was witlulrawn hy the mover ntler tlie 
Minister’s reply. 3'he mover stated that his object was merely to draw the Govern¬ 
ment’s attention to the acute and widrspread distress of the peasantry. 

Akrrark of Taccavi Loans 

l>iscuKsion had not wnclmlcd on the resolution demanding that all arrears 
of tac(‘avi loans oiitstamliiig for more than three years shouhi be rcmitte<l by the 
Governnu'nt. Mr. K. R. Khandekar ((^ongre*ss), who moved the res{.)lution, was 
8upjx)rkul hy six members of the Congress Party, all of whom urg(xl the Govern¬ 
ment to take into consideration the ixsisants’ inability to repay and to remit this 
amount, which Mr. Khandekar estimated was just over Ks. 25 lakhs. The House 
then adjourned till the llth. April when tne motion was ultimately with¬ 
drawn, Mr. S. V. Gokhale, Revenue Minister, stating that the Government’s 
attitude was one of sympathy. 

Improvement Trust Operations 

Mr. M. G, Chitnarib's resolution demanding the po8t])onement of the Impro¬ 
vement Trust operations till the Nagpur Improvement Trust Act was amend^ 
to make the Government financially liable for the improvement was defeated. 
Mr. K, (?. Deshmukh (Congress) urged through his resolution that, in view of the 
failure of crops this year, me Government should not sell the movable or immova¬ 
ble proTOrty of agriculturists for rccovei^ of land revenue. Me advised Ministers 
not to look through official glasses but view things as elected representatives of 
the people. The Revenue Minister was replying to the debate when tie House 
adjourned. 
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Village Panchayats Amend. Bill (contd.) 

11th. APRIL :-~By an overwhelming majority, the Assembly, this evening, 
reje.*ted the motion for reference to a select committee of Khan Sahob Ahdur 
Rahaman Khan's (Muslim League) Bill seeking to amend the C. P. Village 
Panchayats Act to ensure representation of minority communities on the village 
panchayats through separate electorates. Practically, the whole day was devoted 
to a discussion of the Bill, which was supported by Muslim League members 
and was opposed by Congress members. Nine members from the Opposition 
benches BU])ported the select committee motion (six Muslims and three non- 
Oongress llarijans) while two Harijans from the Oi)i>osition side opposed the 
Bill along with the Government. 

Official Bills Discussed 

13th. APRIL The Assembly transacted official business to-day and disoosed of a 
number of Goverumeiit Bills. On the motion of Minister D. P. Mishra, the House, 
after an hour's debate, agreed to refer to a soled comittce the Bill amending the 
C. P. Municipalities Act. Tiic Bill provided for the adoption of adult franidiise for 
elections to local bodies and municipalities. The Governniciit pro;)osod to make a 
beginning in selected municipalities. During the debate, the Congress members 
sup]iortcd the measure, while Mr. M. M. Haq (Muslim League) thought that the 
introduction of the Bill was premature at the present juncture. 

The Assembly next without dis-mssion passed into law the bill amending the 
Prohibition Act, VX\S on the motion of the Ex<*ise Minister. The bill prohiliited the 
publication of li<iuor advertisements in any form whatsoever. 

14th. APRIL:—The Assembly to-day enacted into law an ofiicial Bill, which was 
in purHiiancc of the Economy Committee’s recommendations and empowered the 
Government to levy a licence fee on fa tories ip meet charges of supervision by 
(government Ins]>ecU^rs. During iliscussion on this Bill, the Gpjiosition Le.ader, 
Rao Haheb C. Y. Rajurkai, declared, amidst laughter, that he was even to-day a 
primary member of the Indian National ("ongress. Tiiis was by way of retort to a 
Congress member who had invited Rao Baheb Rajurkar to join them. 

On tlie motion of the Industries Minister, Mr. C. J. Bhamka^ the House 
took up further consideration of the Bill (as repoited by a tSeleet Committee) 
socking to enhance the tax on the sale of motor spirit and lubricants. 
Discussion was continued on the next day, the 15th. April, when a walk-out 
by four Op]iosition members was le<l liy Mr. Rajurkar. Mr. Rajurkar, before 
walking out, declared tliat the fJovernment were not o]icn to reason and the 
Opposition arguments, explaining why they opposeil the fresh taxation measures, 
fell on deaf ears. Therefore, no useful puri>ose would be served by their parti¬ 
cipating in the discussions. 

The Assembly next passed into law the Sales of Motor Spirit and Lubricants 
Taxation Amendment Bill, the Motor Vehicles Fees Amendment Bill, the Indian 
Stamp Amendment Bill and the Tobacco Bill, (ho four new taxation measures 
undertaken by the Government this year. During di.scussion on the Bills, members 
of the I^Iuslim League and oLher groups from -tlic O]►position benches cxpreHse<l 
their strong opj/osition to fresh taxation, whidi they maintained would ultimately 
fall on the ipoor classes. The Tobacco Bill, particularly, came iii for strong criticism 
L*om Opposition members who were unanimously of the opinion that the tax 
would hit hard the smaller tobacco merchants and the consumers of “bidis*’. All 
the Bills were passed without any amendments. 

Municipal Administration Reform Bill 

17lh. APRIL A legislation, calciilatofl to improve the tone of civic life and 
ultimately to result in a more efficient and purer municnjial administration in the 
province, was introduced to-day by the Minister, the Hon. Mr. D. P. Mishra. 
Explaining the urgency of the measure, the Minister drew the att.ention of the 
House to the serious state of aflfairs now prevalent in several municipalities, owing 
to friction between members of the Municipal Councils and their office-bearers, (Le 
latter being unable to function efficiently. Mr, P. B, Goh (Congress), in the course 
of a lengthy speech, criticised the drastic provisions of the bill and said that the 
House should not pass such a ledslation in a hurry without proper consideration. 
He objected pariicularly to the provision relating to presidentiid election by the 

g eneral body ox voters instead of by tneonunicipal members. Next day, the 18th. April, 
16 House rejected, without a oirision, the motion ol Mr. A, B, Bazak Khan 

% 
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(Opijosition) suggesting the circulation of the Bill for the purpose of obtaining public 
opinion thereon and passed the first reading. The second and third readings were 
gone through rapidly in ten minutes and the Bill was passed into law with a few 
minor alterations. During the first reading, two Muslim members from the Opposi¬ 
tion, while acknowledging the necessity of such a legisiation, ]>leaded for the circu¬ 
lation of the Bill with a view to ascertaining the viewpoints of the municipalities on 
the reforms nro|K)sed. Mr. P. S. Paul (Non-Brahmin), from the Opposition benches, 
congratulated the Minister Pandit Mishra, on bringing forward a legislation intendecl 
to check maladministration owing to i>arty feuds in several muMicif)al committees in 
the province. Pandit Miahra^ replying to the debate, explained that a popular 
Government, rey)re8enting the people, could not tolerate or ignore the mismanage¬ 
ment in local bodies any longer. It was necessary for the House to pass the Bill 
expe<litiously. Dealing with the existing proviso whi-h requires a two-tnird majority 
for the removal of the Municipal President from his ollice, the ^Minister declarea that 
this rule was not democratic and tlicrefore the Bill containcxl a new proviso whereby 
a no-confidence motion, if carried by a bare majority, would result in the President’s 
removal from o/Hce. 1’audit Mishra hope<l that the proi)Osed reforms would lead to 
efficient municipal administration. ^ 

The Temple Entky Bill 

20th. APRIL : —The Assembly, this evening, accepted the Premier’s motion 
to circulate the Ilarijan Tenii>le Worship (Removal of Disabilities) Bill for eliciting 
public opinion. Allo'j:ether a dozen members j'artici[)ated in a two and a half-hours’ 
discussion on the Bill. Ilarijan members (t-ongress as well as non-Congress) 
ex})re6Hcd their dissatisfartion with the Bill which, they thought, was a half-heartetl 
measure. They felt that, instead of doiim any gocKl to the Harijans, the measure, 
if passed by the House in its ]>rescnt form, would harm them by creating fresh 
obstacles to their movement to secure recognition of their right to temple-entry. 
Their complaint was that the Bill, being an enabling measure, would fail in its 
objective, as f>ublie tcm])les were mostly managed by easte-liindu trustee's who refused 
to concede the right of entry an<l worshin in the tein]>les to Harijans. They were, 
therefore, oi>iK)sod to the Bill ainl demanded a inoic ])rogressi\e measure to satisfy 
the Harijans. The Minister, Pandit D. P. Mtshra^ fully recognised the intensity of 
the feelings of tlie Ilarijan Members of the House on the subject. He assured them 
that, after ascertaining public oi>inion on the measure, the Government would effect 
improvements to tlie Bill, He aj)pealed to them not to oppose it. i he Government 
])referred to swure temple-entry for Harijans by persuading caste-Hindus of cora- 
]K'lling them by statute to throw o,.en tlie temples, for, legal compulsion would 
residt in violence and convict, frustratin'^ their objective. Pandit Shukla, speaking 
later, explained that the Bill was intended to remove external barriers in the way 
of Harijans entering temt>les. At present, legislation, he held, could not and did 
not solve all their difficulties and remove their disabilities immediately. The pace of 
reform must nec'cssarily be slow, and public opinion had to be ascertained at every 
stage of a social reform measure of this kind, 

fkirlier, the Debt Relief Bill was passed into law on the Revenue Minister, 
Mr. S, V, Gokhale's motion, without any vital changes. The House was then 
adjourned sine die. 
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Proceedings of the Sind Assembly 

Winter Session—Karachi—4th to 18th. January 1939 

Land Revenue Code Amend. Bill 

The winter session of the Bind Legislative Assembly opened at Karac-hi on the 4th. 
January 1089, the Hon. Mr. Miran Mahomed Shah presiding, and adjourned without 
transacting any business as a mark of respect to the memory of the lat.e Kamal 
Ataturk and Maulana Shaukat Ali. Next day, the 5th. January, a mook trial of 
8tren.:^th occurretl when the first Government Bill was taken up for consideration, 
the Government registering a victory by 24 votes. 34ie division was noeesBitatea 
the failure of ministerialists to say “no” sufficiently loudlv to defeat the 
Congress amendment seeking to delete a few words from a clause in the Bill. The 
Bill sought further to amend the Bombay Laud Revenue Code of 1879 and thereby 
u ^ penalty being impose<l for the wilful removal of theodolite stations 

wnicn form the boundary marks and the basis of suiwey in various places and 
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whi(^h are frequently removed during road repairs or the excavation of drainage 
workt). The Rill occasioned a prolonged but futile discusBion and eventually passed 
its third reading. 

Sanitary Board Abolition of Nomination Bill 

Towards the close the second (lovernmcnt Bill, aiming at making the 
constitution of both Sanitaiy Committees and Boards in h^ind wholly elective in 
pursuance of tlic (Tovernincnt jolicy to abolish nominations, was moved. The 
Government were rof)bed of an opoortunity to disi-ose of the Bill in record time 
by the infliction of a veliement speech by a Congress member. 
'Ihc bill had ]>asscd its first reading when the House adjourned till the next day, 
the 6th. January, when a Congress ] arty amendment seeking to invest in the 
Assembly the jiower to modify rules fiamed by District Collectors for the 
constitution (if a Distric-t t^anitary Board, was thrown out by cd votes to 25. 
The Oi)j)OHition joined the Congress in the division. 3be umended Government 
motion, to which the Congress moved an amendment, laid down that rules in the 
matter of the constitution of a ^'anitaiy Board should be framed by the Government 
ami not by the Collectors, and these rules should be plac ed befoie the Assembly, 
which would have the ]/Ower to modify them. The Bill was eventually passedPinto 
law. 

Other Government Bills 

Another (Jovcriimriit Bill, ])roviding for the i aymont of certain sums to the 
local authoriti('8, was next passed. Ihcicaftcr anotlier Government Bill furtlier to 
amend the Bombay Local Boards Act of 19J3, which at jucsent empowers the 
Government to h\y a local cess on “every sum ] ayablc to the (Government as 
ordinary land re\enue” so t]»at the woid “| ayahle” should equitably mean the 
amount actually ] ayahle after the deduction oi fatli remission, was taken up. A 
clause in this Bill occasioned an amendment from the Congress and was the 
subjtvt of a division in which the Government seorcel another victory by 23 votes 
to live. 3he tbiid reading of the Bill was, however, ojq osed by (Ghulam 
Hussein towards the close of the du}’s sitting and the matter was, consequently, 
unfinished when the Assembly adjourned. 

No-confidence on the Premier 

10th. to 12th JANUARY The House was full and the palleiies were \ acked when 
Mr. G. M. Syed nlo^cd a motion to-day, expressing want of confidence in the 
Premier, the hon. Khan Bahadur Allah Bux. Mr. Byed made a lengthy 
ST eech strongly ciiiicising the a( lions of the Piemier. He exj lained the reasons 
that imi elled him to move the no-confidcnte motion. He said that the Premier, 
for Mhose cc raiiig into otiice he was pieatly les] (.iisible, had failed to implement 
the undertakings and lissinances he had given to the Paitv in ] articular and to 
the electoiate and the <*onimi nity in {.eneiah Mr. f*^yed fiiither accused the Piemier 
of having inflamed the whole countiy by his obstinacy and defiant attitude and 
conduct. He reminded Mr. Allah Bux that when he accej ted ofllce, he had 
declaieHl that he should be judged by his actions after six months. Now' nine 
months had elapsed and the mover could boldly say that tlie I'lemier had fallen 
far below the mark and the ] co) le’s ho] es had been comjletely frustiaied. Narra¬ 
ting specific allegations against the Premier, Mr. t^yed said that instead of curtail¬ 
ing expenditure, he was creating new ] osts without seeking the sanction of the 
Assembly. He cited, in this coiine< tion, the am ointment of 1. C. Offieers, a 
Deputy Secretary for the Itevenue Dej ailment, a Deputy Secretary for the Finance 
Department, anti an Oflicer on Special Duty. Mr. Syed } artieularly drew the 
attention of the House to the Premier’s treatment of agriculturists which he 
characteiiscd as a ]'oignant one. Despite last declaiations, the Premier now 
believed in the imrosition of increased assessment proposals, which were severely 
enthised and conuemned all over Sind, on the already overtaxed agriculturists. 
This was done in defituicc of the I'nited I’arty and the eiHire Assembly. Supporting 
the no-confidence motion, Khan Bahadur Khuro presented the Opposition case in 
£ (wo hours, which tlie House heard with rapt attention. Khan 

Bahadur Khuro was of the opinion that the Premier had violated all canons of 
democracy by t^deiing advice to H. E. the Governor, enhancing the aBsessment, 
without consulting his Party or the House. The speaker accused the Ministry 
of being extravagant where economy was needed and miserly where generosity 
was reauired. It was not for being governed by a Government which Wd no 
reapect for the principles of democracy that they nad fought for separation from 
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Bombay. The Tremier was a super-dictator, without the dictator’s sense of respon¬ 
sibility. Next day, the 12th. January* the key-note of the speeches was the 
advice tendered to the Alla Bux Ministry to look up to the Congress adminis¬ 
tered provinces which had made a striking progress in alleviating the miserable 
lot of the masses. Speaker after speaker paid eloquent tributes to the Congress 
Governments and bewailed the backward condition of Sind. Five membere spoke 
to-day, four from Government benches including Mr. Nichaldas, the P. W. D. 
Minister and one from the Opposition. The Minister held that political 
squabbles were resixinsible for retarding the progress of their Ministry. He 

enumerated the achievements of the Ministry during the nine months of its office 
which included abolition of Honorary Magistrates and nominations in local bodies, 
release of Hansraj, return of Moulvi Obctlullah, restoration of forfeited pensions 
and confiscated properties of C’engrcssmen, encouraging of Swadeshi and removal 
of disabilities of depressed classes. Mr. Jaintihed A/e/i/a, another supporter of 
Government, wanted to know if there was better Government waiting to take 
the place of the Allah Bux ISIinistry, so that he might support the no-oonfidence 
motion. Mr. M. H. Oazdar (Muslim League), in the course ot his speech, bewailed 
the day when Sind was separated from Bombay Presidency. In Provincial 
Autonomy Sind was being governed by the otlicials because of the Ministry. 
Services were getting strong as collectors were btung used as tools 

to terrorise inemhciB of the Assembly. He appealed to His Kxccllein'y the 

Governor to dissolve the House w'liich w'ould be the only panacea for the 
ills as better people w'ould return elected. Next day, the 12th. January, 

the non-confidence motion was defeated by thirty-tw’o votes to seven, the Congress mem¬ 
bers remaining neutral. An analysis of the voting showed that besides the (.V)ngresH, Sir 
Ghulam also remained neutral. In a ninety-minutes rei ly to the debate. Khan 
Bahadur Allah Bux, the Premier, made a sensational (liselusure of a plot to kill 
him, unless he joined the Muslim League. The l^remier declared in the course of 
the reply: “I w'ould rather die than join the Muslim League. It is good that the 
Muslim League has failed in ^ind. I wdsh, it would tail evcrywheii*” Regarding 
the assessed proposals, he said it was not constitutional for the Cfovcrnment to 
consult the party for executive ordeis on taxation, ile was sorry that the Congress 
had withdrawn sui)port after being a j'arly to instal him in power. Goiirluding, 
the Premier assured tlie House that it was far from liis intention either not to 
revise the proj'osals or respect the wishes of parties, including the Congress. 
When Sardar Patel and Maulana Azad were here, he continuerl, they were given 
the impression that the present Ministry had no Muslim following and tlint the 
Congress was dividing MiisUras and running the Government. "Ihe merits of the 
assessment proposals had not been gone into. Maulana vVzad viewed the question 
from an All-India ]‘olitical point of view' as to how Sind would fall in with the 
All-India point of view. Maulana Azad thought that he ha I no Muslim following. 
Sardar Patel and Maulana Azad carried the inquession that he worked against 
his Party. So he was asked to carry out the w'ishes of liis Party and postj)one 
the assessment. Ihe second position was that the Congress would remain 
neutral and the Muslims snould fight and decide the issue. He could not 
blame the Congress. They did not bargain like him from wire-pullings beliind 
the scene. The charge that the Congress was dividing the Muslims Iiad now been 
wiped out. He W’as glad of this. Kho7i tfahadur Oabolo, Deputy Speaker who 
was one of those who resigned from the Muslim Ivcague Party, opened the debate 
as an inde])endent member and said that it was a matter of sluinu* that the Muslima 
should be fighting amongst themselves. He held no brief for the Ministry, but he 
wanted to know from the House what was tlie alternative seieme 
before tlie Ministry was throw'll out. Sir Ohulavi Hussain, who resigned the 
leadership of the opposition two days ago, urged tlie House to consider the 
question dispassionately and seriously as it was fraught with far-reaching 
consequence. He had e^iressed the opinion that after his fall last year a new heaven 
would not spring up. Tlie plight of the Prime Minister in Sind was unenviable* 
as he was a tool in the hands of dictators. We wanted to know from the 
mover of the motion a practical alternative scheme for working Iteforms. He 
asked whether there was a single party, which could carry on tlie Government. Turning 
to the Congress benches, he said that they were as much responsible as ^e speaker 
for the masses of Sind. If they did not want to join the Muslim League, let them 
join the present Ministry and form a coalition Ministry. If the Congress Party 
remained neutral* it was upto the rest of the House to join together and form 
e stable Ministry. There was still time for them, if they couKI combine, hut he 
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saw no hope at present. Had he known of the present fate that had overtaken 
Bind, he would never have fought for separation. Owing to the race for jobs, both 
Hindus and Muslims were divided. If the Congress were well-wishers of masses in Sind, 
they must do some constructive work. In the alternative, if the Hindu Party 
formed a Coalition with the Muslim league, he would vote for it. He requested 
the House to nut their heads together; otherwise the })rovince was faced with 
chaos and deadlock. His hoj>C8 of Muslims had been shattered and he did not 
hope for unity among them. If an alternative to the Ministry was shown, he would 
vote for it. They must be practical men. Destruction should go hand in hand 
with construction. Mr. J. Fra. cr, p^uropean, cleared the position of his group. He 
said that as long as Government legislated for the good of the counti 7 , without 
communal bias, the European g.oup must support the Government. 

Rules of Business Discussed 

18th. JANUARY Hie Government sustained a defeat during the discussion of 
rules of business. I'he Government wanted a clause added stating that the speaker 
may not adjourn the House for more than seven days. Although Governraeut whips 
collected seveial supiiorters when the division w^as called, tiie clause was lost 20 
votes to 18. he defeat, of course was of no consequence in judging the strength of 
parties, but all the lU Congressmen op]i 08 ed the inoiion. 

Bind Assessment Propos.\ls 

23rd. & 26th. JANUARY :~-A two-days’ debate on the Government’s assessment pro¬ 
posals oy'ened on the Outlining the yuoceduie he intended to follow for regulat¬ 

ing discussion, {ha^Speaker, at the outset, said that he had received notice of a number 
of motions on the subject, but he yuoposed to treat liie Congress motion as the 
main resolution and the other motions, moved by Mr. O. Syed and Khan Bahadur 
Khuhro, as amendments. The latter were almost of an identical nature requiring the 
Government to diop the entire yiroyiosals instead of re-exarainhig the taxation 
scheme. Ihe following was the text of the Congress Party’s resolution on the 
Government’s assessment yuoy^osals :—“The Assembly, having considered the Govern¬ 
ment resolution regaiding the revision of settlement in the Barrage area, is of ojdnion 
that tlie rates of assessment on cotton and other commodities are an increase on the 
rates under the lust settlement, which already constitutes a heavy burden on small 
khatedars and encroaches on their means of subsistence. The Assembly, therefore, 
recommends to the Government, lirstly, that the new' rates of assessment be modified, 
the rates of the last settlement on cotton be charged when the a\erage price per 
maund of lint dcsi cotton at Karachi is Ks. IS and American cotton Rs. 21. 
These ratei, corresy'oiiding to the above yn-ices, be considered as the datum line. 
With every fall or rise above average ywices, rates of assessment in cotton should 
fall or rise yuoj)Oitionately, subject to a minimum rate of Ks. 5 and a maximum 
rate of Ks. 10 rer acre. Secondly, the Government, Laving ignored the fall in 
price in fixing the rates of assessment for wheat, the new' rates be reduced in 
prorortion to the fall in ynice from the figure taken as the basis for the last 
Bettlement. Thirdly, with a view to encouraging the grow'ing of fruits and vege¬ 
tables, the same rates of assessment of gardens and vegetables be charged as under 
the Inst settlement. And fourthly, the yuesent division of lands into three groups 
being unscientific and unjust, a detaiknl classification of land be undertaken, 
regard being had to the fertility for the soil and, till that is done, the groupings 
of last Btiltlcment may not be changed.” Mr. Issurdas Varandmal (Congress, re¬ 
presenting Indian Commerce), moving the main resolution, made it clear that 
the Congress was anxious to meet the Government more than half-w'ay and so to 
resbay-e tlic proposals as to make them acoeyitable to the House. He’yxiint^ out 
that the Premier, a year ago, when he was sitting in the Oy)po8ition benches, 
sponsored a resolution favouring that the Government should share 23 per cent of 
tfie zamindai’s net assets, but his yuesent proyx>sals sought to tax the zamiodar 
to the extent of forty to sixty y)er cent of their assets. lyioreover, the entire 
scheme was iinscientific and arbitrary. He was of the oyunion that the argument 
which was advanced that the zamiiiuars of the Punjab and Gujerat paid more or 
less double the Bind assessment would not hold good as the conditions were 
^uite different, the yield pei* acre in Sind being lees than half of that 

in the Punjab and Gujerat. Mr, Varandmal favoured more groupings of land on 
the lines of the Punjab so as to give proy)ortionate relief to small khatedars, 
JTAaa Bahadur Khuhro^ moving an amendment urgi^ that the Government order 
be held in abeyance till they were examined by a Comxnittee of five members of 
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the Assembly, said that the important point for consideration was what j)ercen- 
tage of the zamindar’s net assets should be the share of the Government. He 
urged that the orders should be withdrawn and that modified rates 
should be brought forward based on the principle that the Government’s 
share shall be a fixed percentage on the net profit of the zaraindars. 
Next day, the 24th. January, was a field day for Zamindari (peasant) members, 
who monopolised the discussion on the assessment proposals. Hpeakers, opposing; 
the proposals, contended that these were unjust and would fall heavily on agri¬ 
culturists, who were already overburdene<l with taxation and debt. They held 
that the penentage of assessment fixed by the Government was arbitrary and 
wanted that the average yield of cotton per acre in the Barrage area should be 
assessetl at eight maunds and the assessment fixed at twenty-five }>er cent of 
the net assets of Zamindars. They further urged that (he Government scheme 
should be submitted to an expert committee for examination. The Kevenuc Minis¬ 
ter, upholding the Government’s proposals, observed that the scheme was framed 
BO as to benefit the Province as a whole and assured the House that, as far as 
regrouping was concerned, a satisfactory arrangement would be made at the next 
settlement, for wdiich the (government w'ould appoint a Sj)ecial Otlicer who would 
undertake classification of lands. Mr. Jamshed Mehta, Bui)]>orting the Government’s 
scheme of a sliding scale in which they had taken the yield, t)rice, outturn and 
other factors into consideration. Moreover, the water rate Uktc was uniform and 
the assessment was based on profit. In f:?ind, both being comiiined, it w'ould be 
prc]iosterou8 to base the assessment on net profits. The Government proj osals, 
if put into effect, would yield an additional revenue of eight laklis only and the 
argument that they woula affect agriculturists to a gicat extent would not liold 
good. The Congress spokesman said that the Government projosals affected small 
khatedars all over t^ind numbering two lakhs and if the (Jovernment wantetl 
to increase revenue he suggested other means, for example, an agricultural income-tax. 
Next daj, the 25th. January, a Cbngress resolution, which ha<l the backing of the 
Muslim League on the Government’s assessment proposals was defeated by ilO votes 
to 20. At the conclusion of the debate, the Premier announced slight mcKlifica- 
tions in the original proj^osals regarding the cotton sliding scale, coru^eding the 

i >rinciple of giving reductions when prices go below’ the minimum fixed. 'Ihe 
I’remier also assured the house that Government would examine any glaring cases 
of injustice regarding regrouping. 

Non-official Besolutionh 

26th. JANUARY :~Non-official resolutions w’as dicusserl in tlie House to-day. 
The Opposition sustained two defeats on two resolutions, one urging a rebate in 
land assessment in the non-Barrage talukas of tl.e Hyderabad district, where the 
outturn of ].addy crop had been redueed due to fhc advent of the Bukkur 
Barrage and the price of pad<ly had fallen, and the other recommending to llie 
Government to give substantial relief from the Famine Relief Fund agri<‘ul- 
turists who had suffered from the recent frost. The ITemicr, the hon. Khan 
Bahadur Allah Bux, rejJying, said that the Government had under eonsideratioii 
the question of ])roviding a graded scale for rebates so as to enable agriculturists 
to get benefits in proj ortion to the fall in priew and on an equitable basis. 
Before coming to a decision the Government would consult jiarty leaders. The 
motion was pressed to a division and lost by 21 votes to 10. 

Speaking on the second resolution, both the Premier and the Revenue 
Minister extended their symfathy to the peojJe affected by famine but pointeil 
out the difficulty in affording relief from the Famine Relief Fund. How’ever, the 
Ministers assured the House that they w’Oiild see if they could so adjust the 
road-construction and eneineering works as to provide work for the neeay. The 
Government also expressed their readiness to discuss other means for alleviating the 
hardship of the people. The resolution was pressed to a division and lost 
by 29 votes. 

Relief to Peasants 

a7th. JANUARY The Premier, the hon. Klian Bahadur Allah Bux, this 
afternoon, replying to the debate on the Congress motion recommending to the 
Government to take early legislative measures to reflate relations between 
zamindars and halis (agriculturists) so as to prevent tbe imposition of all un¬ 
just exactions, observed “The Sina Goyemment have repeatedly declared that they 
will follow the Congress policy and programme. Despite the Assembly Congress 
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Group’s withdrawal of support to the Ministry and individual differences here 
and there, and also the possibility of Cabinet expansion, 1 reiterate that 
the Cabinet will continue to follow the Congress policy and programme”. 
Continuing, the l^reniier observed ‘In the event of disagreement, I 
shall have no objection to referring tlic matter to the arbitration of the 

Congress High Command.” The Government having, thus, openly declar¬ 
ed their policy, which stood unchanged, the Premier had no desire to put the 

the Congress Party in the wrong. The Congress motion was withdrawn. 

Anti-Dowry Bill 

28th. JANUARY :— Dr. Hemandaa Wadhwani introduced a Bill to abolish the 
system of dow’ry prevailing in the province. Explaining the objec-ts of his Bill, 
Dr. Wadhwani stated that the custom had outlived its utility and had be¬ 
come an instrument of o])piT8sion. The custom originated as a result of Hindu 

law which did not allow daughters to inherit parental property. A dowry was 

given by parents at the time of their daughters’ marriage as gift, Imt gradually 
the boys’ parents had regarded it as their right. The llouse accepted the prin- 
eiplc that the dowry system prevalent amongst Hindus in Sind should be total¬ 
ly stopped, but owing to want of time, the Bill was h'^ld over till the nekt 
session. The House then adjourned till the 13th. February. 


Budget Sesiion—Karachi—13th. February to 30th. March 1939 

Corruption in P. W. D. 

The Budget Session of the Assembly commenced on the ISth. February. 
Two new Ministers, Mr. Bundeh Alt Khan Talpur and Mr. Dialmal Daulatram 
took their seats on the treasury benches, w’hile Sir Qhulam Hussain Hidayatullah 
was seen o*cupying the Government benches. The Government came in for strong 
criticism at the hands of the Opposition, w'hen a private member’s resolution recom¬ 
mending to the Government to bring into effect their recommendations of the 
anti-Corruption CVnnmittee, with particular reference to the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, was passed by 18 votes to 11. The Government opposed the resolution. A 
veliement attack on the Government’s allegetl lethargic attitude in the matter of 
eradication of the evil w'as made by Mr. R. K. Sidhu'a, on behalf of the Con¬ 
gress during tlio discussion. Mr. Sidhw’a (pioted a number of instances of corrup¬ 
tion in the P. W. D., })ointing out that the Government liad not acted even after 
this evil had been brought to their notice. It was further alleged that the Govern¬ 
ment were not sincere in their profession, and the pernicious evil w'as still preva¬ 
lent though the Ministry liad been in otlice for nearly a year. Replying to the 
debate, Mr. Nichah/na Vaziram. Minister for Public works, refuted the charge 
of inaction. He i)ointed out how' the Government had implemented the recom¬ 
mendations of the Committee w'hcrever possible. He said that the Government 
had issuetl circulars stating that drastic measures would be taken against officers 
guilty of corruption and that honest officers would be rewarded. 

Anti-Dowry Bill (contd.) 

14th. FEBRUARY Tire Assembly took up consideration of Dr. Hemandaa^a 
Anti-Dowry Bill this afternoon. Speakers on the Bill were iinanimons in their conde¬ 
mnation of the practice, which was re9i)onsible for ruining many families and 
for a number of marriageable girls remaining unmarriecl. Miss Jethi Siphia- 
malani, esf)OU8ing the woman’s cause in a spirited sneec’h, considered that the 
right of inheritance for w^omen would remedy this evil. The Bill was eventually 
referred to a Select Committee for report. 

Financial Statement for 1939—40 

18th. FEBRUARY The Budget for the year 1939—40 was presented to-day 
by tlie IVemier, Khan Baliadur Allah Bux. The following are some of the items 
for which provision was made ’.—Extension of compulsory primary education; 
grants to IocaI bodies for education of girls ; facilities for education of Harijan 
children ; ^polntment of lady doctors at Dadu, Nawabshah and Mirpurkhas; 
provision for anti-rabi treatment at all civil hospitals in the Province; opening 
of additional agricultural institutes at Malir and Bakrand; three more veterinary 
dispensaries ; provision for a family bucket inquiry among the working classes of 
Karachi \ and grants to institutions dmng considerable social and medi^ service. 
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The estimates for the revenue section of the Budget are: Revenue receipts, Rs. 
3,83,23/100 ; expenditure debitable to revenue, Rs. 3,70,3.V't)0 ; revenue surplus Rs. 
088,tX)l.l. The Government propose to make use of this 8urj)Iu8 for meeting an 
expenditure of Rs. 5,07,(VX) on canital a<*count. 'J'he share of Sind in Mie Inrorae- 

tiix is placed at Rs. 3 lakhs in the Budget estimates for BKJD—'IO. In the course 

of an introductory note, the Finance Secretary to the Government says that the 
revenue receipts for 1939—40 are expected to cover not only the revenue ex[>enditure 
for the year, but also meet five lakhs of capital expenditure. Though this may give 
an unduly favourable imiuession as to the state of Sind’s finances, a reference to 
the debt position of the Rrovince shows that they arc extremely unsound. The 

Barrage revenues show no sign of being able to co})e with the redemption of the 

Barrage debt and the ]'Osition in 1912—13 is likely to be a desperate one. 

Considerable expenditure is required to comidele the Barrage and non-Barrage 
irrigation works and the Province is taking on liabilities in the way of ]U‘ovision for 
education, merlical relief, etc., at a rate much faster than that at which the 

revenues are im|>roving. The statement on the debt ] osition of Hind sliows that 
at the end of 1938—39 the Barrage debt will stand at Rs, 24,81 ,U(),ni>(.) arid other 
debts at Rs. 4,14,t)01>()(). Debt charges provided in the Budget for 1'939-h) amount 
to Ks. IlOA lakhs, of which interest charges alone will he Rs. Llo.O.hUOC) for 

Barrage debt and Rs. 10,54,1X10 for other d(4)ts, while Rs. 4,G0,O(.)O will be made 

for liquidation of former debt. After the picsentation of the Budget, voting 
on Budget demands for grants commenced on the 18th. February and continued 
till the March and did not evoke any lively interest. 

Om Makdai.i Arrkstr 

24th. MARCH : The atmosj’here of the Assembly was charged with excitement 
■when an adjournment was moved by Rao Sahib Gokuldas in connection with 
to-day’s arrests. Hupporteis of the motion vehemently opposed the promulgation 
of an order under sec. 144 against the Hatyagraliis, wIjo, they said, were ol^serving 
absedute non-violence. They insisted that the “(tm Mandali” should be baniieo. 
Sheikh Abdul Majid (.Muslim League) a])]tealed to the Ministry to piotcct the 
religious interests of minorities and suggested tlic bringing in ot necessary 

legislation to ban the institution, if there was no legal pro\ihion at }ircBent. Sir 
Ohulaui Hussain Htdayaiullah^ Minister for Law and Order, op] osiug the motion, 
said that those who demanded equity should come with dean hands. Tlie 

Government had to protect the civil liberties of all. The Hindu Independents had 
been showing the pistols at the two Hindu Ministers. He stated that the 
Government had tried to satisfy their demands and several tills, major and minor, 
had been restored to their parents. The Government had done everything in their 
})Ower. They would, however, try to find out if there was any law whereby they 
could close the Mandali. Hupporting the Government action in promulgating 
orders under Hcction 144, he said that the proc'cssionists indulged in rioting. He 

informed the House that tliere was now no male member either in the "Om 

Mandali” or the ‘Gm Nivas” He added, that cases were ending in the court, 
and if truth was on their side, they would get justice. The Premier, Khan 
Bahadur Allah Bux was giving an account of the genesis of the trouble when tJie 
allotted time expired and the adjournment motion' was thus talked out. 

No-confidence on Premier 

80 th. MARCH The Assembly met in a tense atmosphere to-day when Dr. 
Wadhwani moved his no-confidence motion against the Allah Baksn Ministry. 
Dr. Wadhwani observed that it was an unmeasant duty to do it, particularly 
when two of his former colleagues were in tne present Cabinet. He added that 
the Opposition had p-adually gained strength and were now 28 in a House of 
60 which was au indication that the Ministry was losing confidence. He accused 
Khan Bahadur Allali Baksh of not implementing the assessment concessions and 
not keeping his promises and concluded, saying, that with six formed Ministries and 28 
raemtes in the Opposition, it befitted the Ministry to resign, before the issue 
was decided by the House. Mr. Jamshed Mehta appealed for a stable Ministry 
which was the crying need of the Province. He dotdared tJiat the Ministry haa 
no time to carry out its programme. Justifying the expansion of the Cabinet, Mr. 
Mehta said that Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh did that with a view to biing about 
stability for the purpose of working out reforms in the province. He opposed the 
motion. Mr. 0. m, Syed said that twelve months had elapsed and notning con¬ 
crete had been done by the Ministry, who had gradually lost confidence and 
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were now on tho brink of a well. Answerin^i; Mr. Mehta’e plea for a stable 
Ministrj^ he said that he did not want stability without a party programme. He 
asked Mr. Mehta what 8l.q)s he took in the direction of forming a Congress 
coalition in the province. Mr. Valecha (Congress) refuted Mr. Mehta’s arguments 
that the Government had no time to do anything. He observed that the Congress 
was responsible for bringing the Ministry into office, but the Ministry had 
fallen far below their exjHjc.tations. Col. Mahon observed that Hindu Ministers 
had resigned on the ‘‘Om Maiidali” issue, in which the Government had done 
all that could be done. He joined the appeal for a staiile Ministry and 

rdpiest^l the members to save tlie Ministry for the sake of the Province. 

After paying trilmtcs to the Premier for his honesty and statemanship, Mr. 
Nichdldaa Vazirani, ex-Minister, admitted that he had nothing to say against 
the Ministi^. On the other hand, he thanked tho Premier for his service to 
the Province in putting down rank commiinalism. The only thing he would 
say against him was that there was no organised party behind him. He assured 
the llouse that his resignation had nothing to ilo with anti-()m Mandali a^ita- 
tation. But he wanted to set a good example by obeying his party mandate, 
whatever be the grounds which actuated the party to take this course. He 
traced tho dissatisfaction of the party over Mukhi Gobindram’s defeat in^^the 

cIe<^tion of Deputy Speaker, which was due to the defection of some Muslim 

Ministerialists. The Premier^ speaking next, observed that no major issue was 
involved in the censure motion. The real issue, he saitl, was the Om Mandali. 

It was alleged that the Government did not yield to the unanimous demand 

of Hindus. He must admit that he would not submit to any jolitical influence 
of tills kind and things would be decitled on merits, irrespective of caste or 

religion. He addoil that the Government’s decisions so far were based on merits. 

He reipicstcd the (^ingress Party to rise h) the occasion and coalesce and 
share responsibility with any of the parties. The ITemier added that it was the de- 
cidixl policy of the Congress not to create a split in Muslim ranks and he 
thought that their action of trying to break the Ministry was tantamount to creating a 
split among Muslims. Tlie Premier also accused the Congress of going back on 
the decision taken at Wardha by which they had agreed to remain neutral in 
the first session of the Assembly and ai)]iealcd to the Congress to vote against 
the motion. 'I'liere was some heat when Mr. Mahomed Khuso (Congress member) 
took the C/ongress to task for joining the Muslim lA'ague and the Hindu Malia- 
sabha members with a view to defeating the Ministry on flimsy issues. The 
debate hail not concluded when the Assembly adjourned till the next day, the 
31»t. March, when the motion against the Ministry was withdrawn following a 
conference belween the Ministers and the Hindu Independent Party at wnich 
an understanding was reached. 

Immediately after the withdrawal of the motion, all the members of the 
Hindu Independent Party, with the exception of Dr. Hemandas Wadhwant, 
crossed the fl(X)r and sat on the Treasury Bemhes, amidst the ironical cheers of 
the Muslim League and the Congress Parties. Witlidrawiug the ‘no-eonfidence’ 
motion, Dr. Wadhwani said that though, in pursuance of the understanding 
arrived at last night ai tho conference between the Hindu Independent and the 
Ministerialist Parties he was withdrawing the motion, he had his owm differences 
with the Hindu Party ami had, therefore, resigned from it. 

It transpired that since last night, peace talks were in progress betw'een the 
Hindu and Ministerial I’artics which eventually fructified. The Premier agreed 
to meet the demands of the Hindus to some extent and promised to deal with 
the Om Mandali suitably. In future, he would consult the Hindus on impor¬ 
tant matters. There would be no further expansion of the Cabinet and no more 
Parliamentary Secretaries would be appoints. The communal ratio in the ser¬ 
vices and the recommendations of the Retrenchment and Corruption Committees 
would be enforced. Messrs. Nichaldas Vazirani and Dialmal Doulatram were 
sworn in as Ministers on the next day. 

The House was, at this stage, prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Orissa Assembly 

Budget Session—Cuttack—6th. February to 4th. April 1939 

The Religious Endowments Bill 

The Budget session of the Orissa lAJgislative Assembly commeneod at Cuttack 
oil tire 6th. February 1939 under the presidenev of the Hon .Mr. Mukunda Prasad Das, 
the Bpeakcr, when glowing tributes were paid to the memory of the late Mr. Qirija 
Bhusan Dutt, raemher of the House representing Angul, and Maulana Bhaukat AU. 
The Premier then moved for consideration of the Belect Committee refiort on the Orissa 
Religious Endowments Bill. Mr. Brajasundar Das moved an amendment for its 
recommittal to a Belect Committee for examination of witnesses. iHe said that the Bill 
followed the Madras Act, which was not satisfactory. The Premier. Mr. Biswanath Das, 
replying, explained the main features of the Bill and said that public opinion was 
to-day in favour o.f proceeding still further in the matter of controlling endowments, 
but the power of the Legislature was iimited. The reccffding of evidence by % 
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Select Committee was an exceptional procedure and not the rule. He felt no 
necessity for recommittal. The amendment was rejected and the Assembly took 
up the Bill for consideration clause by clause. The clauses dealt inter alia with 
the definition of relit^ious endowments and appointment of a Commissioner to 
administer the Endowments Department, The Commissioner will be an ollicer in 
the executive or judicial service, professing the Hindu religion, and shall be deemal 
as holding an office under the Crown in India. Discussion on clauses of the Bill 
(^ntinned up to the 9th. February when the third reading of the Bill was passed and the 
Bill became law. The Bill aimed at the proper administration under Covernment control 
of endowments of mutls and temples, with a separate dei>artmcnt with a Commis¬ 
sioner as its head. It also made it necessary to make proper sanitary arrange¬ 
ments for pilgrims and for the care of public health. The surplus was to be 
diverted to other charitable lines. 

The Moneylenders Bill 

10th. FEBRUARY The Money-lenders Bill, as it had emerged from the 
Hclect Committee, wais introduced to-day by the hon. Mr, Bimvannth JJas^ I'remier. 
Mr. O. Thatraj Bahadur movcnl an amendment urging nvommittal of the Bill 
to a Select Committee. He said that since it was an iiniortunl legislation aficcUiig 
universally the peojde of the rrovince., he felt that njore caution should be observed. 
He, however, congratnlatt*d the (loverninent on having brought iorward a measure 
of this nature with a view to protecting both money-lenders and borrowers. Hie 
House rejeett'd the aimaidment without a <livi8ion. after Mr. Biaicanath Das had 
explaincHl tlic urgency of the measure. He pointed out that it had been before the 
public for about a year and a halt now and ol>servc<l—“The value of land has gone 
down. House property has deteriorated, the borrowing ca]mcity of the j)eople has been 
nHlucwl and tnc circumstances deinaml lu^cessary legislation as the existing laws 
arc insuflicienf, to give necessary protei*lion. This measure is even small and inijtcrfi.'ct 
in comparison with the vastness of the ]>roblem, but is expected to give i>rotection 
to the section of the people who netnl more protection.” 

Inclusion of Oriya Tracts 

lUh. FEBRUAY t—A non-oflicial resolution requesting the Government to 
communicate the wishes of the H<iusc to the Secretary of State for India to take 
immo<liatc steps for tlic inclusion in Orissa of all tlie excluded aieas l\ing in the 
provinces of Bengal, Bihar, the Central Trovinces and Beiar and Matlras. was 
adopknl to-day. 'Ihc resolution was moved by Mr. O. C. Thatraj Bahadur and 
was subscqueiitly amended. It had the support of all sections of the House. In 
the course of discussion emphasis was laid on the inclusion of ingbhum district. 
Mr. Biswanath Das, the I’rcmier, speaking on the resolution said that under 
Bection 290 of the Government of India Act, the Bceretary of Btatc for India was 
to l>e movctl in tlic matter through the Government^ of India. Mr. Das added that 
public opinion had to be mobilisetl in this matter. Ubo I'cople of the Oiiya areas 
in the adjoining provinces should organise tlieniselvcs so as to make the necessanr' 
representations to the Cor.gress High Command and to the Cioveriiments of the 
various provinces. The ()ri68a Government were prepared to retu'esent the matter 
to the Government of India. 

Minimum Wages Taxation Bill 

Mr. Pyari Sankar Roy next moved for consideration of the Fi.xation of the Mini¬ 
mum Wages Bill. The hon. Mr. Nityauanda Kanungo^ speaking on behalf of the 
Government, said that while they were not opposed to such a measure it would be 
good if a rapiirotthement between labour and capital was possible. Mr. Roy 
withdrew his motion in view of the Government’s desire for a rapprcKmement. 

High Court for Orissa 

Srimati Sarala DerVs resolution for the setting up of a comiiiitte to 
investigate the question of having a separate High Court was withdrawn after Mr. 
Bodhram Dubey, Minister, had stated that Uie matter would be consideied by the 
Government. Mr. Dubey added tliat the Government were not opposed to haying 
a separate High Court but explained the difficulties. They preferred a full-fledged 
Court to any other proposal like a judicial commissioner’s court. 

Stipend to Vidya Mandir Students 

18th. FEBRUARYThe Assembly considered the demands for supplementary 
fprauts lender different heads to-day. Replying to the cut motion on tne demand 
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for Rs. 1,319 towards the expenses of seven students, who had been deputed to 
Wardha to receive training in the Vidya Mandir Training School at Wardha, the 
Hon. Mr. Bodhram Duhey^ Minister for Education, stated that the present system of 
education was out of date and had been able only to produce clerks. The Basic 
Education system, he said, would be able to impart such education as to enable 
students to earn their livelihood. As the financial condition of Orissa was unsound 
the Government proposed to start, as a first step, 25 schools all over the Province 
and a training school for the jiiirposc would be started in May next on the return 
of the students from Wardha. Tne cut motion was withdrawn. All the 8upi>le- 
mentary demands under the head ‘Education’ were passed. 

Thk Moneylenders Bill (contd.) 

14th. to 25th. FEBRUARY The Assembly took up for discussion to-day the Orissa 
Money-Lenders Bill clause by clause. Opposing an amendment, which sought to 
include co-oi>cra1ive societies within the jmrvicw of the Bill, tlic hon. Mr. Biswaiinth 

the Premier, stateil that the Government intende<l to bring a separate measure 
to guide cooperative societies and limit the interest chargeable by them to 9 j cr cent. 
He further stated that the Government had pro]) 08 al 8 to make the co-o|.crative societies 
work more efiiciently. ''J'he amendment was put to vote and declarcHl lost. Next dav, the 
15th. February, clauses tliree to eight were i>assed, which dealt, ni/cr alta, with the 
registration of money-lenders and the duration of registration certificates. Next day, the 
16th. February, the House passed the second reading of tlie Bill, excepting for a few 
minor amendments from the Opposition and the Government. 9 he main objc'ct of the 
Bill was to regulate money-lending transactions and grant relief to debtors. The Bill 
made it compulsory for money-lemlcrs to register themselves and fix(‘d the maximum 
rate of interest at nine and twelve percent per annum on secure<l and unsecured losuis 
respectively. Mr. Bisvanath Das, Premier, said that the Bill containiHl clauses aflec- 
ting certain Central Acta, whic*h would necessarily involve ils reference to the Governor- 
General. The House then adjourned till the 25th. February, when it })ass(‘d the third 
reading of the Bill by 30 votes to 1 and this solitary cham])ion of the cause of the 
money-lenders was Mr. Viswanadham Raju, who had fought and fought biavciy for 
preserving the vested rights of the money-lenders during the consideration of the Bill, 
clause by clause. 

Opium Amendment Bill 

Within ten minutes the Assembly passed flic first, second and third readings 
of the Opium (Oissa Amendment) Bill, 1930 w’hich aimed at amending the Ojiium 
Act, 1878, in its appli{*ation to the province of Orissa. 31ie Hon. Mr. Bodhram Duhe 
tlianked the members for passing the Bill without any discussion even as it indh atcHi 
that they had given their full support to the excise policy followed by the 
Government. 

Financial Statement for 1939—40 

25th. FEBRUARY No fresh taxation proi>OBal8 were announcetl in the 8i)cc(;h 
of the hon. Mr. Biswanath Das, Premier, when he introduced the Budget esti¬ 
mates of the province for the year 1939-40 to-day. Mr. Has admitted that his Budget 
was a deficit one in the sense that it reduced “tl\^ free balance of Rs. 7.78 lakh8» 
which is less than the minimum treasury and hank balance of Rs. 9 lakhs. In 
spite of our retrenchment and economy, there is bound to he growth of expenditure 
in all nation-building departments.” A reference to the actuals of exi)enditure 
for 1936-37 showed that the expenditure during the year was Rs. 1,56 lakhs, 
while the I’ovised estimate for 1938-39 is Rs. 1,92 lakhs and the budget estimate for 
1939-40 is Rs. 202 lakhs. 

Refernng to Prohibition, Mr. Biswanath Has said “Rev. C. F. Andrews has 
very prominently brought to our notice the opium evil in Orissa. We have, however, 
taken a more ambitious and comprehensive scheme which includes all intoxicants. 
The annual income under Excise was Rs. 32.78 lakhs in 1936-37. Our Excise programme 
is expected to reduce this revenue by Rs. 9i lakhs, which is 30 per cent of the 
entire Excise revenue. We decided to start prohibition in Balasore District. The 
first step in this direction was taken bv resorting to restricted and regulated sale of 
opium under strict State control, in tne district from October 1938, where all shops 
were closed and fourteen shops only were opened on the borders of liie district. 
Certain ofher Excise reforms, combined witk restricted sale of opium during the 
current year, are expected to result in a reduction of Rs. 2 lakhs in revenue during 
Ae current ytar, 1938-39.” The fuU effect of Excise reforms in all dijectiona during 
the year 1939-40, said the Premier, r^uced the revenue by a further Rs. 7i lakhs or 
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or bj Rb. 9i lakhs compared with their uBnal income under the head. "Added to 
this loss of revenue, we nave provided in 1939-40 to spend in Balasore on propaganda 
Rs. 11,248, besides increased preventive staff which costs us Rs. 44,342 and Rs. 
22,840 for treatment of addicts. Prohibition, therefore, in the first year of its start, 
by loss of revenue and increase of expenditure is expected to cost us over 33 per 
cent of our Excise revenue. 

“Preparations are afoot to undertake a country-wide literacy campaign in a 
regulated manner in the course of three years. A sum of Rs. 1,0C)0 has been put in 
the budget to enable Honourable Members to discuss this question. It is expected 
that the activities may cost alx>ut a lakh of rupees in the course of this year. 
Our attempts to make men literate are useless if what little is learnt is soon for¬ 
gotten. It is, therefore, pro})OKe<l to carry on a library movement also, wdth a cen¬ 
tral library at the headquarters, as is being done in Baroda. The Budget nrovides 
a sum of lls. 2.5,(X)0 for this library movement, as also for a contribution to libraries 
in Municipal areas. Early in an oificial and a non-otlicial w^ere deputed to 

Barorla to study the lilirary movement in the State.” The Budget also jirovides half 
a lakh of rupees for construction of a museum. A step is ])ro]'osed to be taken in 
the direction of compulsory i*rimary education in Muiiici| alilies, Union Boards 
and also Notified Areas and the Budget provides Rs. 25,(300 for these puriioscs. 

General Discussion of Buihjet 

27th. & 28lh. FEBRUAY ;—The general discussion of the Budget was taken 
up on the 27th. Khan Bahadur Ahmed Bakuh. while congratulating the Government for 
not imtx>Ring fresh taxation, said that adoption of Oriya language as a mcilium 
of instruction would create a great disaavaiitagc to Muslim students as they 
wmld have to learn three languages viz. English, Urdu and C)riya. fc^o far as 
Muslims were concerned the Budget was disappointing. Mr. V. K. V. Raju 
said tliat there was no proposal for remission of land tax in the Budget. South 
Orissa had also been badly laid down as regards allocation of money for new 
schemes. Rev. E. M, Evans, while congratulating Government for its policy on 
I’rohibition, thought that it had not gone far enough. Thei-e had been, he thou¬ 
ght, too much of window dressing. He repetted that no reference had ^n 
made regarding the building of the new capital, llie Assembly had pronounced its views 
and a resolution had already been passed. The public w'cre anxious to know and were 

asking questions and the Ministry should state what actions had up till now been taken 

with regard to this matter. Mr. Abdus Sobhan Khan, while criticising tlie Budget, 
characUuised Hitler as the greatest man of the world and roused cries of “question”. 
Continuing Mr. Khan said that Hitler had asked the people not to believe in 

merchants and missionaries and he wanted to add to Ibis galaxy also the Ministers. 

Swami Bichitrananda Das, while eongratulating the Ministry on launching a bold 
programme of construetivc work and the Prohibition scheme, urged the necessity of 
floating a loan for further dcveloj<ment. They must industrialise the country and raise 
the standard of living of the fteople. Bj. Mahon Das said that the present 
bucket had clearly proved that in spite of the desire to help the j^ple it was not 
possible to frame a popular budget w'ithin the limitations of the Government 
of India Act. He held the Principal and the Professors resjxinsible for reported 
indiscipline among the students or the Ravensbaw College and pressed for an 
enquiry. Bj. FyaHsankar Roy, while congratulating the Govemment urged for 
chpiges in factory laws bo that labourers might live as men. The House then 
adjourned till the next day, the 28fh. February, when the Raja Bahadur cf 
of Khallikote, speaking first, congratulated tlie Goveinment on their attempt at 
Prohibition. He thought that the States^ problems should have by this time 
been solved with proper co-operation of the Orissa Government, Referring to the 
appointment of Committees and experts, the speaker regretted that their work 
had not produced proportionate results. Continuing, the Raja Bahadur ei^ressed 
satisfaction at Government’s attempt to harness water falls of Koraput Histiiet 
for producing Hydro-Electric power. Whatever might have been, the Speaker 
continued, the neglect of Bihar and Orissa to North Orissa, Bouth Orissa was 
not very much neglected by the Madras Government. The jieopl© of Soixth Orissa 
were rather worn off under the Orissa Government. The Kaja Bahadur further 
stated that oo-operatlve banks in North Orissa had miserably taSled. No pwision 
ireembd %o have b^n made tor refund of depoeiils ol in^Yidum diomltors, abhon^ 
some provision had been made for paying up dues to the vS&asx ilfovindid 
<kH>pcMive In, conokmioQ) m depseoMd propaganda ior aoa^pa^mnt 
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of rent and held Governnicnt responsible for not checking these activities. 
Sm. Sarala Devi (Congress), while congratulating the Government, asked for 
more money for education of women in the Ravensliaw Girls’ School and wanted 
a high S(‘hool for girls in each district. Mr, Q. C. Thatraj felt disappointed at 
the Budget as ju-omiscB of previous years had not been fulfilled. In view of the 
financial ]>osition he could not juslity launching of rrohibition scheme on such 
a large scale. Mr. Diswanath Daa^ Proinier, relaying to the debate, said that no 
budget, under the existing conditions of the (h)vcinment of India Act, could be 
j'opular, even though it was framc<l by a popular Ministry, because of the restric¬ 
tions j'laccd on them under the Act. Bcsiilcs, the finances of the province were 
poor and conscxpiently (diissa’s Budget was a ])oor man’s budget. He cxplninc<l 
that actually the detivit was not as much as Rs. 18 lakhs but only Rs. 1,22.000 
because of the utilisation of the last year’s balaiu'cs this year. Referring to the 
charge of iiuUlh'rciicc towards the Partially Excluded Areas, Mr. Das gave figur- 
res of income and ex]H'nditure in Ganjam and Kinaput districts, whicli sliowcd 
a deficit of ]{s. ?! hiklis. He claiimnl that the Ministry luul triixl to improve 
tlic conditions ‘ in ev(‘iy way, even at the cost of ourselves”. He hoped that 
their efforts to utilise the llogara water-falls woidd materialise which would 
lead to the introduction of useful schemes. 

VOTINO ON BitPOKT DEMANDS 

18th. to 2fth. MARCH Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced on the 
18th. March. Mr. Nif j/an<n,.(la Kcminujo, Revenue Minister, moved a demand for 
Rs. 4,dr>,0rj8 under land re\(‘nue. Khan Bahadur Ahmad Bux^ movc<l a cut 
motion to draw attention to the “inordinate delay in the ])artition of the estates.” 
The motion was withdrawn after the Minister ha<l replied. The Khan Bahadur 
moved another cut motion to discuss the failure of tlie khas mahul autJiorities 
to j»ro\ide lands for cattle grazing for their estates in t'utUuk, and referred to 
tJm haidsliij's of the klias mahal ieiianls. Mr. Brajnmndur Das, supporting tlie 
cut motion, said that the liaulsldps that had heoii rcmovixl fiom the teuants under 
zaniindars, still existed in khas malial areas. ^J'he Revenue Ahnisier, replying, 
said that free grazing ground could not reasonably be provided in towns. The 
cut motion was dch'atcd and tlie Assenildy adjourned till Monday, the 20th. 
March, when the House resinned discussion on Baja Bahadur of Khalitkotc'8 
cut motion on the iloinand for Bs. •1,!k‘),()r)8 to defray charges under land revenue. 
Mr. Batnaik, suj)\>orting the motion moved on Batnrday, erilicisixl the Govern- 
mejit decisioJi to take up survey operations in the zamimlari areas of the Ganjam 
district. He said that this was not a proper time to undertake operations, as neitJicr 
the zamindars nor the tenants were in a i>osition to pay. The speaker did not deny 
the Government’s ].oweis to order a survey, hut such ]H)wers ought to be exer¬ 
cised in sjiecial circninstanees. Criticizing the general land revenue jolicy, Mr. 
Patanaik stated that tlie Ministry w'as cntiiTly following the burcAuerats and arc 
“worse than bureaucrats”. Khan Bahailur Ahmed Bux, 8Ui>porting the motion, 
referred mainly to zamindars in the teniporary-scttleil estates in north Orissa. 
iJe said that by ]>assing the Tenancy Amendment Act the zemindars had lost a 
substantial part of their income ana their status had been so adversely affwted 
that it became imj'ossibic for them to keep their hjvenue obligatious. “The zemin¬ 
dars are dead,” said the speaker, “and tliey will be buried any day the sale law 
is enforced.” Last Bepiember, the Khan Bahadur eontiiiuca, nearly 70 estates 
were sold for areas of revenue in Cuttack alone, and this year conditions have 
become worse still, about 1 ,.C0(j towzics being in arrears. Next day, the 21st. March, 
the House passed the Land J^cveniie demand and discussed the Excise Policy 
of the Government when Mr. Bodhram Dube, Minister, moved a demand for Rs. 
C,(J2,783 under ‘ Excise.” Mr. Brajasundar Das, deputy leader of the Opposition, 
moved a cut in the demand by a rupee to discuss the fall in excise revenue 
and the sale of date palm juice in stuueiits’ hostels. Mr. M, O, Patnaik, sup^ 
porting the cut motion, characterized the excise wlicy of the Government as 
^'thougntlesB.” Mr. Bodhram Dube^ replying to the debate, said that Balasore was a 
notorious district for ojdum consumption. The opium prohibition scheme of the 
Government was a bold step. Continuing, Mr. Ihibe accused the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment of trying to reduce the price of opium in the neighbouring district by 
as much as w per cent. The cut motion was defeated. Next day^ the 22iid. 
March, tho House adjourned after five minutes’ sitting, the only business before 
the House being the presentation of the supplementary demands, and the de¬ 
mand for Bs. 119,740 under “Btam|Mk” '^A cut motion by Mr. Brajasundar Das 
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WAS roiected and the demand was passed. Next day. the 23rd. March, the House 
assented to the demands under the heads “Forest” (Rs. 0,27,558), Registration (Rs. 
1,50,750) and “Irrii^ation” (Rs. 549,-185) The House divided when Rao Baliib D. Y, 
Rnjurkar pressed his token cut of Re. 1 under the head “Iiulustrics” urf^inji; the removal 
of Mr. C. L. Gupta (who was not a doinicdlc of tlic province) from the ]) 08 t of 

Deputy Director of Industries. The motion was defeated liy 18 votes to 57. 

Next day, the 24th. March, the claims of Moslems in the services Avere put for¬ 
ward by Khan Bahadur Ahmed Bux when the ilouse discussed the grants 
under “General Administration.” Mr. Biswanath Das, tlie I^rcrnier, replying, said 
that soon after the creation of the ]>rovince, the Gtjvernmerit came to (he con¬ 
clusion to do away with the communal rotation of services. He described the 

minorities of the province as members of a joint family, dlie Government, the 
Ih’emier said, always did their best to accommodate not only Aloslcms but also 
other minorities of the province. Out of 20 sub-deputy collei^tors recruited last 
time, one was a Mohammedan. Since Moslems conslitute about 2;^ |)cr cent of 
the i>opulation they got representation in the same service at 5 per cent. The 
cut motion was withdraAvn. Next day, the 25th March, the rremier rcidyingi to 
the cut motions obscrvcxl :-“There is a strong feeling ttiat the outlook of the offi¬ 
cials was not changwl yet. The Congress aims to see liie odicials dischsffge 
their duties Avorthy of their responsibility. I Avant to feel the change. They are 
not more or less than public, servants ami tluTo avouM lie a i>roper apjvreciation 
of their Avork unless they came to that standard. Tin; rrcniier added that the 
Congress Government had not done anything to create a feeling of inBe(!urity 
in the country. He niainlaine<i that Avhile the jirevious (Jovernment liad a soft 
corner for certain classes, the present Government, being rciirescntative of the 
interests of the people, had to keei) a balance and see that the i laims of all 
the communities Avere duly met. The Trcmier indi -ated that tlie (ioveniment 
might etlect economy by further rctrem-hnicnt and might biiiig forward ]>ro]iOBals 
for fresh taxation to make up the deficit in the present budgi't. d'he cut motion 
was Avithdrawn and the demaml for Rs. 22,05,571 avus jiasscd. 'Hie House then 
adjouriKHl till Monday, the 27th. March, Avhen a Avarning that the (Jovernment 
would be compelltHl to “Lake drastic action if paiicrs continue to ]uil)lish arti¬ 
cles Avhich are eoiisidereil indecent and Avanting in decorum' Avas given by the 
hon. Mr. Bodhram Dube, in the course of his reply to the ‘cut’ inoiion on the Education 
grant. The Minister staUnl that although the Government laid given fre('<loin of Press 
they Avere not prepared U> countenam-e the imlulgeiice of ‘'nefarious pub!i( alion”. Next 
day, 29lh. March, a cut motion oti a supphancntaiy demand under (lie head “Ftluca- 
tion” Avas canietl towards the close of to-daCs sitting Avitiiout a divibion. VVhen the 
Premier ehallengetl a division, Mr. Nand Kisfiore Das, an ho occupied the Chair in the 
absence of tlie Spoaiker, infoinKHl him that a division had alreaidy lieen taken. The 
Brenner urged withdraAval of the motion. Tjiis avus resented by the Opposition. Mr. 
Brnjasundar Dos, lx*ader of the Opposition, criiiii/aHl the I’rcmiei's action, 
dwlaring that it would he better for them to Avithilraw. Thereupon, they walked 
out of the House. Earlier, the Hotise votcvl the leinaining Budget demands 
under the heads “medical” (Rs. 8,33,377), “public health” (Rs. 2,87,8i)2). “agricultiire” 
(Rs. 2,32,478), “veterinary” (Rs. 1 14,931) and “Co-oncration’’ (Rs. 1,99,:]92). llie 
House next took up the supplementary demands. J\lr. Brojasnndar Dus, moving 
a cut on the medical demand, urged the raising of the status of the Orissa malical 
school int-o a college. Mr. Jiaj Krushna Bose, ]iarliainciitary seeretary, speaking 
on behalf of the Government, said that the medical college Avould require an initiai 
expenditure of about Rs. 20 lakhs ami a recurring expcnclituro of about three lakhs. 
The question of a college could not be taken up for some time. Voting on Budget 
demands then concluded and the House adjourned. 

Official Bills Passed 

80th. MARCH There being no question the Assembly Avas finislied to-day 
within 15 minutes. On the motion or Hon. Bodhram Dube, tlie Orissa Court Fees 
(Amendment) Bill was referred to a select committee. 

The House then passed the Madras Estates Land (Orissa Amendment) Bill. 
The object of the Bill was to stop the eviction of right in soil, i.e., Kiidivaram 
rights in the main lands till the 31 st March 1940. Next day, the 81st. March, the 
Assembly met for five miuutes when Mr. Biswanath Das, Premier placed on the 
table schedules of authorized expenditure for 1939-40 and supplementary ejcpenditure 
for 1938-39 approved by the Governor under sections 80 and 81 of the (^vemment 
of India Act, respectivdy. The Assembly then adjourned until April 3« 
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3rd. 9t 4th. APRIL Non-oTiniftl Bills were taken up to-day. Mrs. Sarala Devi did 
not move her Orissa Dowry Abolition Bill. 

Mr. Braja Sundar Das^ Deputy Leader of the Opposition next moved for 
reference of the Management of Estates Bill to a select committee. lie referred 
to the economic conditions of zemindars. The Bill was intended for taking up 
the management of estiitcs by the Court of Wards in cases of voluntary offers 
from zemindars. This procedure, Mr. Das said, was also likely to ease the 
situation created following the recent tenancy legislation. Mr. Pyari Sankar Roy 
moved that the Bill be circulated. Mr. Nityananda Kanungo^ supporting Mr. Roy’s 
motion for circulation, referred to the allegation of the ()pj)Osition that the Govern¬ 
ment were attempting to muzzle the Om) 08 ition by their measures. Tlio Minister 
said that they w^ere very anxious to nave the Opj)Osition’s considered opinion 
even if they were contrary to the Government's prov^isals. Referring to the Bill, 
he said that it touched the very land revenue system prevalent in the deltaic- 
part of North Orissa. The Government had already appointed a Sjxjcial staff 
to make inquiries but sufficient material hail not yet been collect-ed. 

In accepting Mr. Roy’s amendment after being satisfied witli the Minister’s 

statement, Mr, Dos wanted the Government to circulate the Bill in verna¬ 
cular to have better publicity. Next day, the 4th. April, Mr. G. C. Thatraj 

Bahadur moveil a resolution urging the Government to take inimwliatc 

steps for an inquiry into the social and econoniu* <‘OJ)dilion of Oriyas livijig in 
outlying Oriya tracts. The Maharaja of Parlakimadi, OpjMisition I./eailer, 
supiKirting the resolution, stressed the necessity for an inepury into the grievances 
of Grivas outside, before any attempt w;is nv.ule for the inclusion of the areas in 
which "they lived in Orissa. Mr. Bi<>wanath D is, rremier, op^njsing the resolution, 
stressed the advisability of friendly intervention instead of following the course 
coiitcmplattMi in the resolution. Besides, a Provincial Government coidd not conduct 
such ail iiKiuiry. In rcsjiect of concrete instances, the Provincial Government 
would corn'-spond with the Governments croncerncil. He concluded that a 
constitutional agitation should emanate from phw'cs where there were inconveniences, 
and Oriyas should make themselves felt. If, by all these proicsses, they could not 
p‘t their grievances redressed, they could approach the Congress High Command. 
Tlie resolution was rejected without a division. 

A resolution by Mr. Thatraj Bahadur seeking to bring down the Motor 
Vehicles Tax prevailing in South Orissa to the Nort Oris^sa rates, was witinlrawn 
after the Premier gave a hint that the lax prevailing in North Orissa would be 
raised to the rate prevailing in South Orissa. The House was then prorogued^ 
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Proceedings of the Frontier Assembly 

Budget Session—Peshawar—17th. March to 6th. April 1939 

Financial Statement for 1039—40 

Tlie Kiul^f't Kcssion of the North West Frontier Le^iinhitivc Assembly eom- 
lit IVsliiiwar on the 17th. March 1939. A ]>roposiil to intOMliuc a Motor Spirits 
and Liibricaiits Kelail Sali's Taxation Kill on the lines of the Kills which were under 
consideration in other Frovinees, was the oidy taxation eon tern plated by the Govern¬ 
ment, aeeordiii]; to tlie Kud^et for 1930-49 inlrodueed to-day by Dewan Bhanju Ram 
(Jandhi, the I'inanee Minister, who Kiimmarized the ]>osition as follows :— 
Keeeipts iiielnsivo of (►penin^ balance Ks. 1,93,20,CXX). Expenditure including 
IH'W recurring ami nun-reenrring charges Ks. 1.80,12,(0). Kalanco Ks. 

t),(S0,(HH). 4'Ju; Minister said that under education substantial amounts had 

been ]>r()iided for ereating more educational facilities. Under medical the 
Government pro]>osed to augment the existing facilities in rural dispensaries, 
and improve medical institutions exclusively catering for females. In the 
dci'artmcnt ol agriculture, with a view to introilncing scientific and uji-to-date 
rnothoils of nroduction and marketing, a i>rovision had been made for experiments 
to he carried out on economical methods of fruit preservation and marketing of 
products. 'Llic lU'cd of imlnstrialization of the ITovinco had also not l)(H*n forgotten. 
Concluding the Ministijr rcfcrnxl to the increasing disturbances in the province, 
riots and raids from without. It ivas a pity, he said, that the Government had not 
so far beeti successful in ])ersuading the Central Government to extend their helping 
hand in compensating the unfortunate victims, to whom he extended his heartfelt 
sympatliy. 

Blockade Against Tribe 

18th. MARCH An adjournment motion, moved by Sardar Aurangzeb Khan^ 
leader of the Opj) 08 ilion, to discuss the blo*kade against the Ahmadzai Wazir 
tribe in Kannu District, was lost without a division to-day. Considerable heat was 
occasioned by a member of the House assckdating the names of Mahatma Gandhi 
and Khan Abdul Ghuflar Khan with the present tribal policy of the Frontier 
Government, leading to another member characterising it as a ‘'sharaefiil” remark. 
On another member objecting to the word ‘‘shameful” as unparliamentary, Mr. Arhab 
Abdul Gaffar Khan, who was resiionsible for making it, was asked by the Speaker 
to confine himself to the motion but the former holding that he was not being 
allowed to reply to the allegations against Mr. Gandhi and Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khim, declin^ to participate further in the debate. After a number of speakers had 
criticised the blockade, the Premier replied justifying it on the ground that every 
opportunity had been given to the tribe to mend their ways but to no purpose. The 
motion was ulrimately lost. The House ^en adjourned tul the 20th. 

38 
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Ministers* Allowances Dili. 

20th. MARCH A niUng of considcrahlo imiwrtunco was given to-day liy 
Malik Khuda Bux^ Uic H|>eakcr, when Dewan Bhanjuram, the Finance MiniHter 
Hought the leave of the llouw to intrwiucc the Frontier MinintcrR’ Hiilaricti (Amend¬ 
ment) Hill whieh sought to authorise the Ih-ovincial (Jovernment to make rules for 
regulating the grunt of travelling and daily allowance's to ^Ministers. Mr. Ahdur 
Rab Nishtar raised a iX)int of onier stating that the Hill was ultra rirett of the 
Vrovineial liCgislature. He arguo<l that Section 51 of the (iovernment of India Act 
]>rovidcii that, once the salaries of Ministers were lixtHl by an Act of the legislature, 
the same could not be changed during their tenure of otlice. H allowances were 
considered a t'urt of the salaries, Mr. Kishtar (M)ntendf*tl, the same could not l>e 
changed according to Section 51, unless the Ministry rcsignctl. If the allowanccH 
were not a part of the salaries, the Ijcgislaturc was not ca]>ablc of passing any Act 
])Toviding for the same. The Finance Miniitter, on behalf of the (iovernment, stat^nl 
that similar Acts were passc'd in other legislatures in India, and the Hill was drafted 
with tJic concurrence of lJ»e (iovernment of India, The Advo< ale-(ieneral, Sardar 
Bahadur Raja Sinrjh^ explaining the legal implications, said that an analogous 
Hill had already been passe(l by the House, and it was within their c(uni»r*tcncc to 
legislate a measure of this character. Admitting the Hill and overruling Mr. 
IS’ishtar’s ])oint of order, the Speaker observed tiiat the (iov(*rrnucnt of India Act 
did not si>ecifically authorise the Legislature to legislate for allowances of Mijiistcrs. 
As a matter of fact, the Hpeaker abided, tin* omission luramc very jiolcrjt 
wdien he saw^ that ihore was a special provision for tlu* grant of alh)W'am‘cs to mem¬ 
bers, but there was a eonspicuous ahsence of any j)rovision for fixing allowances to 
Ministers. The hnal authority to deciile the poiut. the Sp<‘akcr routiiiiRHl, was tlm 
Governor-Clenernl acting in his disciotion, wdio had not heen propcily ai>proachc.'d 
to <leci(le the point ami issue a puldic iiofilication. 

The House next rcferrtxl to a select committee the N. ^\^ F. Hr. Motor Sjtirit 
and Lubricants daxatioii Hill, to he reinufed l)y tlic 31st. Mai*ch. 

Geneuai. Disce.ssion ok Hunrnrr 

21st. to 22nd. MARCH 'I'lic general discussion of tlie Hudgci ('omruenced on 
the 2lst. March and on the next day, the 22nd. March, a su-gi'stiim that the 
Fronlior ('ongress Ministry should create a deatUock if the cmtral Government 
refused to grant further suhstautial suhveution to the ])roviuce was made hy Mr. 
Ahdur Rab Khan Nishfar. Jiefcniug to the Btatcmeiii of expemlituie, Mr, Nishtar 
said that in tlie face of the Congress declaration that the Feilcral s^-lieme was not 
aecc])table to tlie country, the proposal in the Hndgel to me(‘t expenses 
for odicers who w'ould conduct Federal elections were de)>lorahIe, Mr. Tekchand 
Dhingra ihew the Government’s attention to the increasing lawlessness in Hehra 
Ismail Khan District and ai)])eale<l to the ITemier to restore security of life in that 
district. ?Jr. Faquir Khan ((iongress) dis.ogreeil with the juesont jKilicy of the 
Ministry witli reganl to law and order and opined that a firmer hand was rt'quired 
to eradicate anarchy from the ITovinec. Hei'lying to the criticism Icvelleil against 
liim, the Finance MiniaUr refus'd the argument that financial ])Osition of the 
Province was not sound. He associatetl himself with the House over the question 
of further Bubventioii from the (Central Governmeiit and thanked Mr. Nishtar for 
the suggestion hy whieh the Central Government would he compelled to agree to 
their demand. 

Non-official Hills Discussed 

23rd. MARCH :—The House nassed to-day Lala Tekchand Dhingra's N. W. F. 
P. Artificial Ghee Colourisatiou Hill. The House next referred to the Belcct Committee 
Dr, C. C. Ghosh's N. W. F. P. Hindu Kcligious Endowment Bill, the Committee 
to report by the next session of the ABsembly. 

Official Rills Passed 

24th, MARCH :—The Assembly had a two-hours’ sitting to-day in the course of 
which it passed the Courts Regulation (amendment) Hill, siKinsorcil by the Premier, 
thr N. W. F. P. Ministers’ Salaries (Amendment) Bill, and the Sfieaker’s and 
Deputy Speaker’s Salaries (Amendment) Bill moved by the Finance Minister. 

Non-official Resolutions 

25th. MARCH The House unanimously passed to-day Khan Fir Baksh Khan^s 
resolution recommending to the Provincial Government to make adequate arrangements 
for giving military education to the people of the province. Khan Abdur Bab Kiahtar 
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S rted tho resolution, stating that the province needed military training, not for 
Jiing the British Government's designs but to safeguard the interests of the-pro- 
vince. Qazi Attaullah, Education Minister and Amir Mohd Khan, Pailiamentary 
Becretary, spoke on belialf of the Government. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

27th. to 29th. MARCH :~The onposition rallied their full forces to measure their 
strength with tlie CJovcrnment to-aay when the Assembly took up voting on 
demands for grants. Ihere were three cut motions under the head “Education’^ 
I'he ()})position challenged a division on one of those, and lost by 24 votes to 22. 
'I'he entire demand of Ks. 2d,97,tX.)0 in roB]>ect of Eflucation moved by Qazi Atiaulla 
Khan, Education Minister, was jjassed. The (ioverriment spent Rs. 32 lakhs on 
Education annually, or a sixth of tneir revenue, stated Qazi Attaullah Khan, in an 
api)cal to the public and to the Opiosition to co-oj^erate with the Government to 
stamp out illiteracy. Next day, the 28th. March, imi)ortant observations on the 
Tribal juoblem were made by the Premier, Dr. Khan Sahib, when he replied to 
the debate on tlie demand for a grant of Rs. 30,b.')X)(K) in resport of “rolice”. The^ 
Premier said, “The disturbanc es in the Tribal territory aie a mi.sfortune to our 
Province. I havii expressed the view, officially and non-oflicially, that the only 
solution is that tlie Tribal Area and the people who are owners of that land, .should 
be left alone (shouts of “Hear, heai’ ). li this is done, I have every hope that this 
question, which is within the roach of tlie Provincial (Sovornraent, will he settled 
very amicalily”. Ihe I’rcmier continued, ‘‘Force is a very dangerous thing. You 
cannot coen e ] eoi>lc by fono. Mutual gmidwiil, honestj, and the gaining of the 
pern>lo are the only solution.” Referring to the criticism of the tolke, the Ihcmier 

saia : “(Jur I'olicc are the best in India and they are doing tneir utmost to serve 

the ])eople hoiustly without communal considerations. 3 here is no diffiTence 
between a conslahle and me, for we both arc public servants.” 3'he Government, 
the Premier addtxl, had itHluced expenses on the j oliee by Rs. since they 

came into power. Aildressing the Opjosition fienches, Dr. KJian Baliib said that 
the Government were not reverting to the Frontier Crimes Regulation with any 
ulterior motive, but in order to bring “hired assassins to book”. “3 his Government,” 
the Premier ailded, “is never aetnated by any motive but justii e.” He aj>pealed to 
the House to curb Uie spirit of eommunalism in the ])rovinco, whatever their 
political views might be. Dr. Khan Babib eonclnd(Hl : Tx^t ns fight on diflerent 
];olitical itlatforms, but let ns collaborate to maintain the j eace ot the ]uovince, and 

achieve the goal of liberty, which is difficult to altain.” 33ie discussion on the 

Government grant in respect of Police was raiscxl on a “cut' motion by Mr. Ahdur 
Rahman Khan (Congress) who, after the Prcmiei’s sj oah, withdrew the motion. 
Dr. C. C. Ohosh also withdrew Ids motion, and tlie giant was passed, Mr, Ahdur 
Rehman said that the increasing lawlessness on the Frontier had brought a bad 
name to this Congress province and, he was of the opinion, that non-eo-ojieration 
with the Ministry on the part of high police officers was resionsiblc for the growing 
unrest. Sardar 'AJit Singh urged the Premier to completely overhaul the wwking 
of the police dci>artment 3he police, he contended, were neglecting their duty 
with tlie result tluit there was aiipalling increase in crime. Next day, the 29th. March, 
tlie Assembly concluded voting on the Buget demands. During discussion on a 
cut motion, Dr. Khan Sahib, Premier, declared tliat he was trying his best to 
exclude all military elements from the Judicial Itepartment and he was in 
correspondence in this connection. 

Seizure of Fire-arms 

80th. MARCH To-day’s proceedings mainly related to Sirdar Aurarwzeh 
Khan's adjournment motion regarding the seizure of the fire-arms of R^an 
Bahadur Badiillali Khan, ex-Minister, by the Government for non-payment 

of land revenue (abiana). After two hours’ distmssion, the motion was 

rejected wdthoufc a division. The mover characterised the Government’s action 

as vindictive, and said that there were other courses open to the Government to 

realise the arrears. But the confiscation of all the fire-arms of the ex-Minister, 
added the mover, rendered Mr. Badullah Khan’s life unsafe in the dacoit-ridden 
country wheie he lived. The Premier, Dr. Khan Sahib, repudiated the O]*po8ition 
allegation that, in issuing the order for the confiscation of the arms, the Government 
were actuated by vindictive motives. He added that there were hundreds in the 
Frontier wlmse arms were similarly attached. He said that democracy demanded 
just and equitable treatment to all people, and his Government were introducing a 
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Bystem under which there would be no discrimination between the rich and the poor. 
Land revenue was public money, and the Ministry, as trustees, were responsible 
for its realisation. 

Reform of Land Revenue System 

let. APRIL -.—The Assembly conducted uon-ofFicial business to-day. It unani¬ 
mously adopted Khan Faqir Khan's (Conj;rcss) resolution recommending to the 
Government that, with a view to alleviating the condition of the loverty-strickcn 
peasants, the land revenue system should be so amended as to l)iin^- it on a basis 
wdth income-tax. Explaining' the Government })oint of view, Qazi Attaullah Khan, 
Iklucation Minister, sympathised with the })resent condilion of the a^’ricultiirists, 
but said, that the rates of income-tax could not be ai>)>lied to ap;ricnltural incomes 
or land revenue assessment, d'he amount of income, however, of small landholders 
should be taken into consideration at the time of assc'ssimait. He added that the 
Government were awaiting the re]ort of the empiiry committee appointed by the 
Punjab Government on the (piestion of assessment. Mr' Ntshf.ar a]>])ealed to the 
Government to introduce a slidin;»: scale of assessment of land revenue. Sardar 
Aurnvgzeh, Leader of the 0])jH)sition, and Khan Bahadur SaduUah Khan, 
ex-Minister, Buj)ported the resolution. 

Press Law Repeal Bill 

3rd. APRIL \—Tiai Bahadur ^Jchr Chand Khanna's motion to introduce his 
Indian Press (Emergency Powers) N. W. F. P. lve)»ealing Bill was discussed 

to-day. Opposing, Hr. Kiian Haheb, the Premier observ(d : “Lnfortunately, we 

arc in a province where liberty of the I’ress is considered a kind of |»ersonal 

privilege to be us(h1 in such a way as not only to obstruct the (iovernment ami 

its beneficent work, but to ]>rovokc i>eonlc communally, and create disvurbanecs 
from personal motives.*’ The JTemier pgreea with the mover that, for nation- 
building, civil liberty and liberty of the Press were of ])aramoiint imjK)rlance, but 
condemned those who were introducing an element which would, it urn becked, 
destroy national freedom and liberty. The motion was lost. 

Non-offk’ial Bills Dihcussed 

Mr. Abdur Rab Khan NishlaRs Punjab Tenancy (N. \V. F. I\) Amendment 
Bill and Dr. G. C, Ghosh's N. W. F. P. Public Health Bill, were referred to a 
Select Committee. Rai Bahadur Mohr Chand Khanna's N. W. F. I*. Anti-Beggary 
Bill was circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Agricultural Produce Marketing Bill 

5th. APRIL:—The Assembly to-day passed the vXgriciiltural Produce Marketing Bill 
with important amendments. Rai Bahadur Ishardas, Rai Bahadur Mahr Chand 
Khanna and Sardar AJit Singh pleaded the cause of the minorities who, they 
averred, would suffer greatly if the provisions of the Bill were not drastically amen¬ 
ded. The Government acceptcxl a number of amendments. While, however, half a 
dozen amendments were yet to be di8i)08cd of, the members of the Hindu-Sikh Nati¬ 
onalist Party, headed by Rai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna, walked out of the 
House as a i)rote8t against what they characteriscil as the unsympathetic attitude of 
the Government, 

Patrol Tax Bill 

6th. APRIL;—Twelve members of the Muslim League Party and two Indepen¬ 
dents, namely, Mr. Abdur Rishtar and Pir Baksh Khan stagecl a ‘walk out’ to-day 
following the rejection, by 23 votes to 17, of Mr. Abdur Nishiar's amendment to the 
effect, that the N. W. F. Province Motor Spirits and Lubricants Taxation Bill, 
-when enacted, shall not be enforced until the tax levied on vehicles plying for 
hire and used for conveyance of passengers under the N. W. F. P. motor Veliicles 
Taxation Act was abolished. Mr. Aurangzeb Khan, Leader of the Opi^osition, Rai Baha¬ 
dur Mehr Chand Khanna and Fir Baksh^ opposing the Bill, von^ed the grievances 
of lorry and taxi owners and drivers, who would be the wost sufferers, if a legisla¬ 
tion of this character were enacted. The hon. Mr. Bhanjuram Gandhi, Finance 
Minister, assured the House that, in order to minimise the incidence of taxation on 
lorry owners, the Government would bring forward at the next session a Bill which 
would drastically amend the provisions of the Motor Vehicles Taxation Act. 

'rhe House passed the Dadar Tuberculosis Banatoriura (Prohibition of Build¬ 
ings) Bill introduced by the Premier and then adjourned sine die. 
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Place 

Year 

President 

1 Bombay 

(1885) 

W. C. Bonnerji 

2 Calcutta 

(1S<SC)) 

Dadabhai Naoroji 

3 ]\Ia(lrart 

(1887) 

Badruddiri Tyabii 

4 Alla]ml)a(l 

(18S8) 

G. Yule 

5 Bombay 

(18S9) 

{8ir W. Wenlderburn 

C Calciitla 

(1890) 

Sir r. Mehia 

7 Nau]'iir 

(1891) 

(1892) 

V. Annnda Cliarlu 

8 Allahabad 

W. C. Bonnerji 

9 Tiaboro 

(180:5) 

Dadaldiai Naoroji 

10 Madras 

(1891) 

A. Webb 

11 Boona 

(189.) 

S. N. Banerji 

12 ('alciitta 

(189(;) 

B, M. Siyeni 

13 Amraoti 

(1897) 

C. Sankara 11 Nair 

14 IVIadras 

(18U8) 

A. 1\1, Bose 

1.1 Liukiiow 

(I89t>) 

B. C. Diitt 

IG Lahore 

(19(B) 

N. G Chandravarkar 

17 Calciitla 

(1901) 

J>. VVacha 

18 Ahmedabad 

(19(f) 

S, N. Banerji 

19 Madras 

(19n3) 

Lai M. Gbose 

20 Bombay 

(1901) 

Sir Henry Cotton 

21 Benares 

(1905) 

(V.loc.) 

G. K. Gokbale 

22 Calcutta 

Dadabhai Naoroji 

23 Surat Madras 

(1907), (1908) 

Basil Bt'liaiy tJliose 

24 I.ahore 

(1909) 

Bandit M. M. Malaviya 

25 Allahabad 

(19b.) 

(1911) 

Sir W. Weildmlmrn 

2G Calciitla 

Bislicn N. Dar 

27 Batiui 

(1912) 

B. N. Mndholkar 

28 Karachi 

(191:1) 

Nawab Saiy<‘d Maliammeil 

29 Madras 

(191!) 

Blmpendra Nath Bose 

30 Bomliay 

(1915) 

S. 1‘. Sinha 

81 Lucknow 

(1910) 

A. C, Majumdar 

32 Calcutta 

(19r.) 

Dr. Annie Besant 

33 Delhi 

(1918) 

Jlasan Imam 

Bombay (Spl) 

(1918) 

Bt. M. M. Malaviya 

34 Amritsar 

(1919) 

]H. Motilal Ncliru 

35 Nat;] nil* 

(1920) 

C. Vijiaraphavaehariar 

Calciitla (Si4.) 

(19J(.) 

Lai a Lajpat Kai 

36 Ahmedabad 

(1921) 

Hakim Ajmal Khan 

37 Gaya 

(1922) 

C. U. Das 

38 Cbcanada 

(1923) 

- Mahomed Ali 

Delhi (S].l.) 

(192:i) 

A 1ml Kalam Azad 

30 Belttaiim 

(192.1) 

M. K. Gandhi 

40 Cawn})iir 

(192.5) 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 

41 Uauhati 

(192(>) 

Srinivasa Iyengar 

42 Madras 

(1927) 

Dr. M. A. Ansari 

43 Calcutta 

(1928) 

Bandit Motilal Nehru 

44 Lahore 

(1929) 

(1931) 

I’andit Jawharlal Nehru 

45 KaraiLi 

Vallabhbhai Patel 

40 Delhi 

(19.32) 

Seth Kanchhodlal 

47 Calcutta 

(19:V.>.) 

IH. M. M. Malaviya 

48 Bombay 

(1931) 

Rajeiulra Prasad 

49 Lucknow 

(1936) 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru 

50 Faizjiur 

(1937) 

Bandit Jawharlal Nehru 

51 Haripura (Giizrat) 

(urn) 

Subhas Chandra Bose 

52 Tripuri (C.P.) 

(1939; 

Bubhas Chandra Bose & 
Bajeudra Prasad 
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29 Khri Kallur Biibbavao 
90 ,, Olwvali Suryiiiiarayana 

31 „ 1'. Bundaniyya 


President 

1 8hri Hiibhas Chandra Bose 

2 Babu Kajendra 1‘raBad 

Ex-Presidents 

1 Pandit Madan IMohan Malaviya 

2 Bhri C. Vijayara^Aliavudiariar 

3 „ M. K. (laiidlii 

4 „ H. BriiiivaBa Iyengar 

5 Manlaiia Abul Kalarn Azad 
0 bliri Sarojiiii Naidn 

7 „ Jawaliarlal Nehru 

8 ,, Vallabhldiai Patel 

9 ,f Itajendra Prasad 

Members of the A. I. C. C. 
Ajmer—7 

1 Sjl. Oouii Bhanlar Bhargava 

2 ,, Ibil KriHhna Kaul 

3 „ Kamnavain (-iiaudhury 

4 Pt. Chandra Blianji fSliarma 

5 Babu Narsingh Dass 

() Syt. N. M. Karaiidikar 
7 8wami Kumaranandji 

Andhr«"31 

1 Bhri Madduri Annapurnaiah 

2 ,, M. Anautasayanam 

3 A. K-uleswara Bao 

4 ,, J. Kutumba Sul)barao Gani 

!) ,, Almakuri (lovindaehari tJani 

0 „ Be/\vadn (Jopalarecldi 

7 Coil sc Beg tSaheb 

8 Hhri M. Tirumalarao 


9 


Dan (III Narayanaraiu 

10 


hlallipudi Pallumrajii 

11 


B. Puttahhi Sitaramuyya 

12 


T. Piukasam Paiitulu 

13 


3Iaganti Bapinidu 

Gotti pat i Brahmayya 

14 


15 


11. Mandeswara Sarnia 

16 


Beth Yakub Hussain 

17 


M. Kangayya Naidu 

18 


G. Banganayakulu 

19 


Saranu Kamaswami Choudari 

20 


Vennelakanti Kaghavayya 

21 


P. L N. Rajii 

22 

It 

Krovvidi Liiigaraju 

23 

tt 

T. Viawanadhara 

24 


P, Veembhadra Swami 

25 

It 

Kala Venkatrao 

26 


P. Briraixiulu Garu 

27 

tt 

Kommareddi Satyanarayana 

Murti 

28 

*1 

Addepalli Satyanarayana Murti 


Assam— 8 

1 8jt. IToniehandra Barooah 

2 „ Kiiladar (dialilui 

3 Mr. Fakhniddin Ali Ahmed 

4 Hjt. <h)i)inath Bardoloi 

5 „ Siddhinath S.trmah 

0 „ Bislmuram i\lcdhi 

7 ,, laladhar Borwali 

8 „ Bishiuiprusad Chaliha 

Behar—40 

1 Babu r»i|inbihari Varma 

2 Babu ]\Ia(.luiia J’rasad 

3 31. 81iah ()zair Munemi 

4 Prof. Abdul Jlari 

r> B. P>indiiyesh\vari Prasad Veniia 
t> lloii’bh' Srikrislina Giulia 

7 lion. B. Amigrah Narayaii h5inha 

8 B. Hatyauarayan Sinlai 

9 Pam<-liari1:a Singh 

10 B. Baidyanath I'ra^^ad Choudhry 

11 Pt. Praiapati 3Iisia 

12 31. Syed Paiiuddin Ahmad Bizvi 

13 31. .Munzoor Ahsan Aja/.i 
11 B. Atul'handra (ihosh 
1') B. Bam Narayan Sinha 
lb Sjt. P. Bhaftasliali 

17 B. Anirudh Singh 

18 31. Isiamuddin 

19 B. Shcvinandan Pd. 3Iandal 

20 31. Syed 3Iahmud Hasan 
J1 B. Peep Narayan Singh 

22 B. SluHMlhaii I’andc 

23 B. Slahanuiya Prasad Sinha 

24 B. Jayai)rakash Narayan 

27y B. Kishori Ihasanna Singh 
20 Svvami Sahnjanand Saraswati 

27 B. dagat Narayan Lai 

28 B. Shyani Narayan Sinha 

29 Vidyaratlii Bamji Prasad Chomlhry 

30 B. Siaram Sinha 

.31 Babu Narsingh Das 
32 B. Shri narayan a Dass 
.13 B. Debi Prasad Agrawal 

34 B. Dcberulra Nath Samanta 

35 Thaktir Ramnaiulan Singh 
86 Pandit Harpviiul Misra 

37 Babu Surcsliebandra Misra 

38 B. Brijiiandau Bahi 

39 B. Mathura Ih-asad Singh 

40 B. Kirti Narayan Singh 
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Bengal—68 

Shri Atul Chandra Kumar 
Moiilvi Ashrafuddin Ahmetl 

Chowdhry 

„ Abdus Sattar 
Shrcc Kumar Chandra Jana 
Shri Trailokya Nath Chakravarty 
„ Puma Cnandra Das 
„ Prafulla Chandra Ghosh 
„ Basanta Lai Murarka 
M Bankim Chandra Mukherjce 
Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy 
Shri Bepin Bchari Ganp:uly 
„ Bircsh Chandra Misra 
„ Satindra Nath Sen 
„ Siiresh Chandra Misra 
„ Kiron Sankar Roy 
Monoranian Gupta 
„ Suresh CJhandra Banerjec 
„ Pratul Chandra Ganguly 
„ JIarikuinar Chakravarty 
„ Haran Chandra Ghosh 

Chaudhury 

„ Niharcndu Dutt MazAimdar 
„ Surendra Mohan Ghosh 
,, Ramesh Chandra Acharya 
, Soinnath Laliiri 
,, Kalinada Mookerjee 
„ Krisnna Binodc Roy 
,, Suresh (Chandra Dev 
„ INlakhanlal Sen 
,, Harendra Nath (those 
Raj Jiuinar Chakravarty 
„ I’ramathanath Bhomic*k 
,t Dhirendra ( ^liandra Mukherjec 
,, Satya Ranjan Bakshi 
„ Shibnath Banerjee 
„ Sitaram Saxeria 
„ Sachindra Nath Maity 
„ Kamini Kumar Dutt 
„ J^urushottam Roy 
„ Pratul Chandra Bhattacharjee 
„ Dhirendra Nath Sen 
,, Anil Chandra Roy 
„ Atindra Mohan Roy 
,, Ashutosli Dub 

Kalinarayan Singha 
„ Sarat Chandra Bose 
„ Khagendra Nath Das 
„ Jnanendra Nath Sen Gupta 
„ Charu Chandra Bhandari 
„ Deven Dey 
„ Dharanath Bhattacharji 
„ Dharani Ranjan Pal 
„ Nirendra Chandra Dutt 
„ Nripendra Nath Bose 
„ Panchanan Bose 
„ Panchu^opal Bhaduri 
„ Purnendu Kishore Sen 
, Prafulla Chandra Sen 
Moulvi Mohiuddin Khan 
Shri Mihirlal Chattenee 
„ Manindra Nath Bhattachariee 
„ Ramsundar Singh 


62 Lala Saradindu Dey 

63 Shri Sailajananda Sen 

64 „ JIarinada Chatterjee 

65 „ Laksnmi Kanta Maitra 

66 ,f Sushil Chandra l*alit 

67 „ Hemanta Kumar Bose 

68 Kaviraj Satyabrata Sen 

Bombay.—5 

1 Sjt. Bhulabhai J. Desai 

2 „ S. K. I’atil 

3 „ Nagindas T. Master 

4 ,, F. Nariman 

5 „ Yusuf Melierally 

Burma.—3 

1 Shree Soniram Poddar 

2 Janardan Pd. Shukla 

3 „ U Jlla Mill 

Delhi.—4 

1 Sjt. Jugal Kishore Khauna 

2 Maulana Nooniddin Sahib 

3 Tiaia Shaukar lal 

4 Sjt. Jlukani Singh Ji 

Giijrat.- 14 

1 Syt. Kanaiyalal Nanubhai Desai 

2 Shrimati Bhaktilaxini Desai 

3 Shrimati Jyotasanahheu Sukal 

1 Syt. Ishavarlal Chhotiibal i)c8ai 

5 ,, Arjiuilnl Lala 

6 ,, C4uuidu])hai Kasaiiji Desai 

7 „ Gularn Rasul Myasaheb KureRhi 

8 „ }Iari])rasad Ritambardas Mehta 

9 „ Kaliyanji Vilhalhhai Mehta 

10 „ Rani ray Mohanray Munshi 

11 », Jtaojihiiai Manibhai Patel 

12 „ Trihhavandas Kishibiuu I’atel 

13 ., Laxmidas Mangaldas Shrikant 

14 ,, Chhotalal Balkrishua 1‘urani 

Karnatak. - 20 

1 Shri T. S. Rajagoinxlaiangar 

2 „ A. V. Lathe 

3 „ ^'allur Uaianagouda 

4 „ S. R. Kanthi 

.5 „ Gangadharrao Deshpande 

6 „ U. Srinivas Mallya 

7 „ Shankar Kurtkoti 

8 „ Kamaladcvi 

9 Dr. N. B. Kabbur 

30 Shri V. M. Giri 

31 V. V. J atil 

32 „ Gudleppa Hallikeri 

33 „ Vasanpa Ctogo 

14 „ K. Changalrai Reddy 

15 „ Jeevanrao Yalgi 

16 „ Narayanrao Joshi 

17 „ R. G. Dube 

18 „ N. C. Timmareddy 

19 „ Namappa Kotri 

20 „ N. D. Shankar 
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Kerula—13 

1 Mr. IMohainniad Ahdul Rolinian 
2. Sliii A. JC. (jJojtahm 

3 ,, 1‘. Kiisliiiji rillai 

4 „ Narsiyuiiiui Nuir 

5 ,, II. Maujiinuilui Rao 

0 ,, K. Rolappan 

7 ,, E. KaiuuiiJ 

8 ,, M. Narayan Moiinn 

9 .. K. Kai^liava Idoiion 

19 Slui iC. Madliava Mcnion 

11 ,, S. Suhrainaiiiam 

12 ,, J’. (' Koran 

23 ,, E. M. Saiikaran Namboodiripad. 

Maliakoshal 18 

1 S(‘th Govindas 

2 Shri Dwarka I'rapad Misra 

3 d'iiaknr ('idicdilal 

4 Shii UaMshankar Shukla 
T) ,, D. K. Meiita 

G ,, Bha^vaimao IMandloi 

7 ,, M. R. iNIajuindar 

8 ,, Laxainaiirao U<l.i:irkar 

9 ,, Kuiijbihaiibd A};iiihotii 

10 „ N iianjaiisin|i,li 

11 Capt. Lai Avdhcsli])Tatai) Singh 

12 Shri V. 'I’amaskai* 

1:J ,, (Jnlbrliand (Inpta 

11 „ Slnunbluidayal INlishra 

If) ,, Jlanjnasad Cliaturvedi 
IG ,, Badiinath Dnbe 

17 ,, V. V. Snbhedar 

18 Sardar Ainarsing Saigal 

Maharashtra—22 

1 Shri G. II. DcHlijiandc 

2 Mr. l)tH>kinandan Narayan 

3 Shri Shrinivasrao Sardesai 

4 », S. J>. Deo 

r> ,, N. L. Sljcndc 

G ,, Atinarain Nana Lalil 

7 ,, RanikriHlina ,laju 

8 N. V. 

9 ,, Shakarsbet Kabarc 

10 Mr. S. INI. ,U)shj 

11 Shri Navtd Anajida Tatil 

12 „ B. G. Khcr 

13 ,, G. i\ Khare 

14 „ Acdiutrao LatwartUuui 

15 ,, 1>. K. Kiiiite 

IG „ Yankalrao Tawar 

17 „ V. K. Sathe 

18 „ G. D. Vanak 

19 ,, Gakulbbai llhat 

20 V. V. Ihuidekar 

21 „ S. B. Mahajaii 

22 V. 1). Chiialc 

Nagpur— 5 

1 Sit. Jamnalal Bajai 

2 shri Chatui-bhiijbhai Jaeani 

3 „ M. S. Kannamwar 

4 „ Pannalal Deoclia 

5 H Fiuiamchand Banka 


N. W. F. P.—7 

Note~~TUc olection was h(!ld invalid and 
there will bo re-elcetioii. 

Punjab—36 

1 Dr. Satyapal 

2 S. Pratap Singh 

3 S. Sanifniran Singh 

4 Cdi. Krishen Gopal Dntt 

5 L. A (“hint Kaiii 

G Naw{ib/ada Mahmud Ali 

7 L. Sham Lai 

8 Vt. Ncki Ram Shnrma 

9 jMahashe Karam Chand 
JO L. Siinam Ihii 

11 S. Sob 11 f-^ingh .Tosh 

12 I\l. Abdul Ghani 

13 S. Jlasondha Sin di 

11 MastiM* Kabul Singh 
15 Dr. Saif-nd-din Kitchlew 
IG B. ( Joi-al Singh (.lanmi 
17 ISI. Tftakhar-nd-din 
IS S Shiv Saran Singh 

19 Ch. Baldev Singh 

20 S. Mangal Singh 

21 i>r. Bhag Singh 

22 S. Sajjan Sineh Margindpuri 
2:j Gomnide Ram ivrishen 

24 Mr. Virendra 

2:> Gh. Atta rilah 

2C) M- Yuhd. 5'amin Dar 

27 Baba Riir Singh 

28 L. Dnni CJiand Ambahi'.’i 

29 Jj. Ghint Ram 4 Iiapar 

30 Dr. lA’lina Singh 

31 Balm iMolid. Din 

32 Master Nand Lai .Taranwala 

33 Jj. Kidar Nath Sebgal 

31 S. Sardul Singh Gaveeshar 

32 Mr. Baldev Mitter Bijli 
3G Mr. Bhiigat Ram Ghanana 

Sindh.—5 

1 Shri Jairanidas 1 >ouhitram 

2 Dr. Ghoilhram 1*. Gidwani 

3 SjL R. K. Sidhwa 

4 Swami Goviiulanand 

5 l)r. Alimchaiid Gdharaui 

Tamil Nad.- 19 

1 Janab INI. S. Alalul Sattar Sahib 

2 Bri G. A. Aiyamnthu 

„ O Rajagoj^alaeluiriar 
„ V, B. Knmaraswami Raja 
„ T. L. Basivarna Thevar 
„ B. Batyamurti 
Sri B, Brinivasa Rao 
„ N. M. R. Bubbaramaii 
„ r. Bubbarayan 
„ O. 1’. Siibbiah 
„ A. vSubramaniam 
„ C. Subraraaniam 
Dr* S. Bubramaniam 
Sri N. Bomsyajulii 
„ V. Nadiinuthu Pillai 
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10 Sri M. Bliaktavatsnlrtm 

17 , C. rcriimalywami Reddiar 

18 „ U. MuthiiramlinjAa Thevar 

19 K. S. MuthiiBwami 

20 ,, V. I. Muiiuswaini Pillai 

21 ,, Ramanalhaii 

22 Sri liamaswami Naidu 

23 „ P. llamaswami Reddiar 

21 „ T. S. S. Rajan 

25 „ V. S. Itiii. Valliaiipa Chettiar 

20 „ IM. (I Vccrabaliu 

27 ,, I\ Jeevanajidham 

28 „ Jaiiab S. A. SluUlce Mohd. 

29 K. M. SheriiV 

U. P—62 

1 Shri Pal KriBliiia Sharma 

2 Dr. K. M. Asliraf 

3 Ai'harya Narondra Dev 

4 Jvali Ahmad Kidwai Saheb 

5 Acharya .1. R. Kripalani 
0 Shri M. N. lley 

7 ,, Radhey Shyam Misra 

8 „ Shil)baii Lai Saxciia 

9 ,, Sajjatl /aheer 

10 ,, Gauga Sahai Chaubcy 

11 ,, Z. A. Ahmad 

12 ,, (diaiidra Rhaii Giij)ta 

13 „ Rammanohar Lohia 

14 Shri mat i Parvati Devi 

15 Shri Beni Sin^h 

10 „ Al^ii Rai Shaslri 

17 „ Aeharya Jiipil Kishorc 

18 „ Goviiid Sahai 

19 ,, (ioviiid Ballaldi I’aiit 

20 „ Gauri Slianker Misra 

21 Kamala Pati Tripathi 

22 Sliri Molianhil Saxena 

23 ,, JhirHlioltarn Das 

24 ,, Ramji Sahai 

25 ,, Sind I’rakasa 

20 1 , Vishnu Saraii Dublish 

27 ,, Viisnf Imam Saheb 

28 M Sinikiislma DiiR Paliwal 

29 „ Mohanlal (iaiitam 

3<l ,, Ram Naraiu A/ad 

31 „ Malkhan Sin<;h 

H2 „ Ra^hiipati SinL;h 

33 ,, Al)diil .ialil Klum 

84 ,, Bhupeiidra Nath Sanyal 

3j 5 „ Baba Ra};hav 1 )as 

20 „ Bishambhar Nath J’aiidey 

37 „ hagawan Din Misra 


38 Shri Bishambar Dayal Tripathy 

39 „ Bimal ihasad Jain 

40 „ Bliagawati Narain 

41 „ Kcsliav Dev Malaviya 

42 „ Damodar Swamp Seth 

43 ” Deep Narain Verma 

44 ” Gnjadhar Sin|j;h 

45 (ropal Narain Saxena 

40 ” Him Ballabh Tripalhi 

47 ” llarish (3iandra Bajpai 

48 INIaidana Hussain Ahmad Saheb 

49 Hakim I\lahmiidul Hasan Saheb 

50 Hakim Bri] Lai Verma 

51 Shri Jugal Kishore Divedi 

52 Lala Prayag Dutt 

.53 Shri Man/ar Ali Sokhia 

54 Mohammad Ki>sim Saheb 

55 Shri R. D. Bliaradwaj 

.50 „ Rameshwar Snatak 

.57 Shrimati Jhini Laxmi Devi 
.58 Shri Raghubar 1 »ayal Misra 
59 Sardar Narmada Prasad Singh 
00 Shri Siidarslian Dayal 

01 ,, Sarju Prasad 

02 ,, Vidj'adhar Bajpai 

Utkal. 19 

1 Sjt. Jagannath Das 

2 ,, Han*kishna Mehatab 

3 ,, Prankrishiia Parbiari 

4 I'aiidit Nilkaniha Das 

5 Sjt. R. K. Bisvvasray 

0 „ Mohan Das 

7 ,, Sadasiv Tiipalhy 

8 M Dihakar I’attnaik 

9 ,. Sashibliusan Rath 

10 Jadinnani Mangaraj 

11 „ Madanmohati Paltnaik 

12 „ Godavaris Misra 

13 ,, Nandakishort? Das 

11 „ Saiangdhar Das 

15 „ Biswanath Das 

lO „ BcHlhrain Dube 

17 „ Nal>akrishna (’liaiidhury 

18 Bliagiratlii Mahapalra 

19 ('hinatamani Misra 

Vidarbha 5 

1 Hon’ble Slni Biijlal Biyani 

2 Shri I^>knayak INI. S. Aney 

3 Shri Dr. M. N. Parasnis 

4 Dr. S. L. Kashikar 

5 Dr. N. Z. Nandurkar 




The Indian National Congress 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Bardoloi (Gujrat)—11th. January to 14lh. January 1939 

A mooting of tho Workii»^ (V>mniittoc was held at Bardoloi from 11 to 14 
•Taniiary, 1949. Shri Suhha^ Chandra Bose presided. The Members i)reseiit were 
Maulana Ahul Kalnm Aznd, Shris Sarojini Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehru, Vaflahh- 
bhai Pait'l, Hajendra Prasad, Jairamdas Doulatram, Bhulnbhai Desat, 
Pattabhi Sitaramauija. Shnnkerrao Deo, Burnt ('haridra Bose, Hare Krishna 
Muhatah, J. B, Kripnlani. Bhri Jarnnalal Bajaj was also ]»rescnt for some time. 

2. Hindu-Muslim Question 

The que.stiofi was disrussed at lenp:th and the (Jeneral Secretary w'as autliorist!^ 
to issue the followinir statement to the press : - 

“Tlie Workin^i; (k)niniittee have always been anxious to arrive at a satisfaetory 
settlement of the eommmial (pjestion in eonsnltation with and with the e(>opcra- 
tion of all tin; ]>arlies concerned. It was w'ith this ol)ject in view that the Coiij^ress 
lbTHi<ler>t conferre<l wdtli the ITesident of the Muslim League, but the last com¬ 
munication ieceiv(Hl frum the Mnsliin Lea^riie on this subject left little hope of a 
mutual understandin;i: bein^ established at ])resciit. 

‘‘The (’on^:ress has on many ])rcvious o^*eaRionB declared its policy on the eom- 
mnnal (piestion, and in relation to ttie minorities. That policy holds and it covers 
the principal asi'(‘cts of the luohlem. hut the course of events and the developrneiit 
of the political sit nation raise new' doubts which retuiirc elucidation. The Lbrnmittce 
were therefoie of opinion that the Coiii^ress shouhl, in order to pave the w^ay to a 
fuller umhu-standiuc, endeavour to remove doiilits by further elucidating its ])oliey 
on the communal (jncstions that liave arisen with a view' to making a further 
declaration. The Working Committee have given earnest consideration to the 
matter. 

“They have, however, come to the eonclusion that for the^ present no useful 
pui’]K)sc will be serveil by making such a declaration and this might even at 
this stage, result in delaying the very eonsuinmation, which they earnestlv 
desire, namely a satisfaetory Bcttlcmcnt that is aecc]>table to all eoiU'crriCHi. 
The C^)nirnitU‘e, therefore, do not make any further statement on this subject 
at present, Vmt they will (ontinuc their ellbrts in accordance with the basic; j>oUey 
of the Congress and its many declarations to ensure justice to all communities, as 
well as to reimwe such doid)ts as may arise from time to time. In this task they 
seek and would welcome the co-opcratioii of all concerned.” 

3. Bengali-Bihari Controversy—ResoluCon 

The Committee adopted the Report of Shri Rajcndra ITasacl and passed tlie 
following Resolution for Uic guidance of the Bihar and otJier Congress Govern¬ 
ments :— 

The Working Committee have considered the report of Babii Rajcndra Prasad in 
regard to the Bengali-Biliuri controversy and also various memoranda, including one 
from Mr. V. R. Pns. The Committee wish to express their appreciation of the careful 
and exhaustive re]iort ]>reparetl by Babu Rajcndra Ibasnd and their general agreement 
with the eonelusioiis arrived at by him. In view of the fact that several of these 
conclusions are capable of general application, the Committee formulate them here¬ 
under: 

1. While the Committee are of opinion that the rich variety of Indian culture 
and diversity of life in tlie various parts of the country should be preserved and cher¬ 
ished, the idea of a common nationality and a common background of our cultural 
and historical inheritance must always be encouraged, so that India should become 
a free and strong nation built upon a unity of purpose and aim. Therefore, the 
Committee wish to discourage all separatist tendencies and a narrow provincialism. 
Nevertheless the Committee are of opinion that in regard to services and like mat¬ 
ters the people of a province have a certain claim which cannot be overlooked. 
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2. In regard to Bcrviccs the Committee arc of opinion that there Bhoiild be no 
bar in’cvcnting the em]>loyment of any Indian, living in any inirt of the country, 
from peeking employment in any other part. Jbit certain conpiderationB miiRt govern 
piicB employment, aitart from the csBciitial condition of merit and elliciency, which is 
of imrticular importance in the higher Bcrvices and in the selection of specialists and 
experts. These considerations arc : 

(1) A fair representation of various communities iu tlie ])rovinc.e. 

(ii) The encouragement, as far as possilde, of backward classes and groups so 
that they might develop and ])lay their full part in the national life. 

(iii) A prefenmtial treatment of the poo]dc of the province. It is desirable 
that this preferential treatment should be governed by certain rules and regulations 
framed by provincial governments in order to i)revent individual otlicers from aj>}Iying 
ditl'orent standards. Further it is desirable that similar rules should be a])iilic.ablc in 
all jn'ovinces. 

3. In regard to Bihar no distinction should be made between Biharis ]noperly 
so called and the Bengali-speaking residents of the ])rovincc born or domiciled there, 
^riie term Bihari should in fact include both these classes and in the matter of ser¬ 
vices, as well as other matters, an identical treatment should be given to both. It 
is }iermissiblc to give a certain ])rcferencc in Bcrviccs to these residents of the lu'ovinee 
over i)eo}>lc from other i)rovinccs. 

4. The practice of issuing certificates to domiciles should be abolislied. Ap]di- 
cants for services should state that they are residents of or domicih'd in the pro¬ 
vince. In all appro]n‘iatc cases the Government will have the right to satisfy itself 
about the correctness of the statement before making an a}>]H)intmcnt. 

f). Domicile should be jn-oved by evidence that im])lics that the apjJicant has 
made the province his home, lii deciding that, he has done so, h'ugfh of resilience, 
possession of house or other property, and otlier relevant matteis should be taken 
into consideration and the conclusions arrived at on the tohdity of the evidence 
available. However, birth in the province or ten years' continuous rcsidcm'c should 
be regarded as Hutliciont proof of oonhcile. 

0, All j)ersous holding a])i>ointmeuts umler Governmciit slnndd l)e trealt'<l 
alike, and in'omiUious must be based on seuioi^^ coujdcd with ediciem y. 

7. 'There should l)e no ]irobibilion against any one carrying on trade or 
busiTiess iu the ]U‘ovince. It is desirahle that firms and factories, carrying on 
business in a i)roviiicc, should dcvcloj) l(H*al contacts by giving appointments, wher¬ 
ever possible, to residents of tlte province. But suggestions made by pro\iucial 
Government to firms and factories in the matter of appointments may be misnnder- 
Btocxl and therefore should be avoided. 

8. When accommodation is limitcvl in edu(‘ational institutions, plac(^^ may be 
rcsciTed for ditferent communities in the province, hut the reservatioji shotdd be in 
a fair i>roportio!». Berference in such educational institutions may be given to 
peoi)lc of the Brovince. 

9. In Bibar in the areas where Bengali is the s])oken language the nuHlinm of 
instruction in primary schools should he Bengali, hut in such areas provision 
should also be made for instrncli(»n in Himlnslaiii in tin? primary scliools for those 
whose mother-tongue is Hindustani, if tlierc is a reasonaole number of students 
speaking ilindnstaiii. Similarly, in Hindustani-speaking an^ns, edmation in primary 
Bch(M)ls should be given iu Ilindnstaiii, but, if tlien; is a rensonabh^ number of 
Bengali-speaking students, they shoidd he taught in Bengali. In scioudary twhoolfi 
education should be given through the medium of the provim e, but the Htnte shouhl 
provide for education through the medium of any other language wbrne there is a 
demand for it on the ])art of the residents of any district where this other language 
is Bjxiken. 

The Working Committee earnestly trust that the above eoncliisioiiB will be 
accepted and acted upon by all the parties concerned in Bibur and the regrettable 
controversy in the province will cease. 

These conclusions sboidd also guide the gcncial policy of other provincial ad- 
ministraliouB in these mattcrB herein dealt with. 

4. Ranpnr State Tragedy Resolution 

Shri llarekrishna Mchtab who had been on the Bceno four hours after the 
tragedy related wliat he had seen and heard. The Committee passed die following 
resolution ; 
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“The Workinp: Oommittee record their deep regret at the killing of Maior Bazal- 
gette by a crowd at Ranjmr in Orissa and are of opinion that such acts of violence 
do great injury to the cause of freedom in the States. Tlic (Committee have wel¬ 
comed the awakening among the ]>eople of the States and look forward to tlieir 
deliverance, l)ut they arc convinee<l that resort to mob violence will delay that deli¬ 
verance. The (Committee therefore earnestly trust that the ]>eople of the States as 
well as those in other parts of India will strictly adhere to peaceful methods in tho 
struggle for freedom.” 


5 Jaipur Ban on Shri Jamnalal Bajaj 

Shri .Tamnalalji ]>laccd before the (^^mmittec all the facts leading to the ban 
]ilaced on his entry into Jaipur State and the declaration by the State authorities 
of the Prajamandal as an indawful organisation. Jamnalalji informed the Com¬ 
mittee that he intended to break the order passed against him and to offer 
Satyagraha. The Committee passed the following resolution : 

“The Working Committee dc]>lore8 the ban placed on the entry into the Jaipur 
Slate of Seth Jamnalalji ])y the Jai]uir authorities whilst he was on his way to 
Jaipur, his native place for famine relief work and to attc’ d the meeting of ihe 
Jaipur Kajya Praja Mandal of which he is the President. The Working Committee 
hope that vvis<‘r counsels will prevail and the authorities will withdraw the ban and 
jircvcnt an agitation both in tlic Jaipur State and outside.” 

6. Uncertified Khadi—Resolntion 

C'om]Jaints were received from several provinces by the A. T. C. C. office and 
the A. I. S. A. about (Congressmen encouraging the ]>rodn(*tion and sale of uncerti¬ 
fied khadi by themselves i)urchasing such khadi, by opening production and sale 
cenlres for the same, by performing opening eeremonies of production and sale 
centres and generally by otferiug their eo-operation and ])atronagc. Some Congress 
(k)miniltees liad g<'>nc so tar as to issue eertifuates to private ])roducer8 and dealers 
of uncertifu’d kha<li. The (.Committee were strongly of the view that such conduet 
on the I'urt of (Congressmen and (Congress organisations was highly objcr'.t ion able 
as it dofeatoil the object of the A. 1. S. A.'s new policy of giving a minimum living 
wage to the spiniuu-. The (Committee therehuc ]mssed the following resolution for 
the guidance of the Congrossinon, Congress organisations and Congress governments : 

The Working ('ommittee is of ojunion that the policy adopted by the All 
India Spinners’ Asstx iation and the efforts mailc by it to secure adequate wages to 
tlie spinners and otlier artisans engagetl in Khadi work are of great importance as 
being conducive to tlic wi'lfare (»f the rural ]) 0 ]‘idution and likely to pave the way 
for a proper wage standar<l for them. J'he Committee, therefore, considers it to be 
the duly of all Congress organisations and Congressmen to offer wholehearted co¬ 
operation and support to the Association and its affiliated organisations in order to 
make this policy a success. 

The ('omnlitiee expresses its strong disa])proval of the harmful activities of 
lindenII khI luodiiccrs and dealers who have been exploiting the growing demand for 
Khadi liy otferiug f-hoa]>er stuff i>r«xluced with the help of low and inadciiuatc wages 
and wlio liave been misleading those Congress organisations ainl C3ongressmen as 
liave not yet hci'omc aware or the diflercnce between genuine Khadi prcHluecd by 
the A. 1. S. A. and its aililiulcti organisations and the ehca]>er stuff oltercd by un- 
eertitiod pr(Mliu*ers and dealers. The Committee, therefore, considers it neee8sai7 to 
lay down tlic following instructions for the guidance of Lkuigress organisations, 
(longressmen and all those who are interested in the development of genuine 
Khadi : 

(1) In the opinion of the Congress “Khadi’, means only such khmli as is pro- 
ducwl by its own organisation viz., the A. 1. B. A. and the institutions certified by 
it and all Congress organisations and Congres.smen should use and advise otlicrs to 
use only such Khadi. 

(2) Congressmen should refrain from |>crformiiig opening ceremonies of, or 
participating in the functions of or doing anytliing that would directly or indirec'tly 
give encouragement to such institutions, exhibitions or shops as sell or spread the 
use of uucertitied Khadi. 

(3) No Congress organisation or Congressmen should have any dealings under 
the name of Khadi in any cloth other than Khadi that is produced by the A. 1. B 
A« or the organisations oertihed by iu 
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Coiniiiuiiists and Membership to Congress Elective Bodies 

Shri Siindjiriivyu from Andhra filing his cnndidaturc for clei'tion as dolcgato 
had doclurod that he lu'ld (.■oiiun unis tic views. Not only this, ])ut he dechir(*<l that 
as a follower of IMiirx and la'iiin he lu'lieved that in the last resort violence will liave 
to be used for the attainment of in<lej)endenee. He >vas therefore debarred from 
eon testing election as a delegate. The Committee in (his eonneetion gave the 
folloAving ruling : 

‘‘If a ])crsoM who aeee])(s Article 1 of the Congress (Constitution and in token 
thereof signs the IMmubership form and otherwise fidtills such other conditions of 
membershi]\ as may exist at the time, he is entitled to becouu^ a mem¬ 

ber and has a right to stand as a candidate for an elective otliee provided further 
he fulfills such otluT nquirements as are laid down for the purpose. It shouhl be 
clearly understood however that every activity leatling to promotion of viohaice is a 
violation of article (1) of the (Constitution ami therefore remlers a ]>erson indulging 
in such activity liabh' to discpialification.” 

In tlie light of this opinion of the Committee Hliri Sundarayya’s ease was to 
be dceiilcd by the Andhra V. V. C. 


NOTES 

Presidential Election 

Delegates from various ])rovinces ]>ro]>osed the names of Sliri Subhns Cliandra 
Bose, IMaulana Abel Kalam Azad and Dr. Battabhi Sitaramayya for the pri'sidentshin 
of the fCnd. f^cssion of the C'ongress to lie held at Trimiri, Mahakoslial in Marcli 
next. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad however informed tlie (Jeneral {*^ecr(‘tary with¬ 
drawing his (andidature. With the retin'inent of iMaulana A/atl from the contest 
the choice of the delegates lay between Shri t^ubhas Cliandra Hose and Dr. I'attabhi. 
The delegates assemliled on the ‘J9th January at ]>laces fixed by the H. (\ Cs to 
record tlieir voles. The A. J. (k C. otliee received wires from all pro\inces eomniu- 
nicatiiig the results of tlie voting. Hliri Snhhas (diandra Hose joiled loTo votes and 
Dr. Battahlii IdVO. Shri Snhlias (.diandra Hose was tliereforc declared clceled Uie 
President of the 52nd Session of the Congress {see poster), 

Indian States 

Rajkot :— 

Wc have already in a previous i^Ruc of the Hullctin recorded the ap'ecmcnt 
arrived at between dhakore Sahih and Shri Vallabhhhai Patel, '^fhis haj*py ending 
of a three months’ heroic struggle was the cause of widespread rejoieing. uhe nilor, 
no less than the people of Rajkot were the rwipients of warm congratulations from 
all over the country. But this eondtinrd victory of the ruler and (he fieoplc was 
perhai>8 not relislicnl by higlier authority, One of (lie terms of the 8ettlem(‘nt was 
that a eonneil of fO memhers should he appoin(<}d to submit within a month a 
seheme of Constitutional ndorm. It w'as agreed that the seven iion-otlieial mem¬ 
bers of the ('Ommitlee were to he chosen by Shri VaUabhbhai Patel. Shri Vallahhhhai 
sent a list of seven names to tlie Thakore Sahib. l”he Tliakore Sahib, guiikHl from 
above, accepted four nami's and rejeeded the rest on the ground that seats liad to l)e 
found for tne representatives of Muslims and other minorities. The meaning of this 
belated plea for minorities was obvious. It was a cover for going hack on a solemn 
agreement in order to retrieve the loss of prestige that the British hurcaiuTacy had 
Buffered at the hands of the ]icoi)lc. This was a call fora further and more intensive 
course of suffering for the innocent hut brave men and women of Rajkot. Shri 
Vallabhhhai Patel however ]'leaded witli the Thakore Saliib to honour his plighted 
word and avert a repetition of the straggle. 

But his pleadings were in vain. “It now remains for me” declared Bhri 
Vallabhhhai I’atel in the course of a press statement, “to invite the peoide of Rajkot 
to resume the self-ehosen course of suffering for vindicating the liberty and saving 
Rajkot and the lliakore Sahib from utter ruin. It is best to anticipate and provide 
for the worst. “Honour demanded”, wrote Gandhiji in a recent issue of the “Harijan”, 
“that the people should fight unto deatli for the restoration of the covenant 
between the Thakore Sahib and his pwplc. The stntggle now is not between the 
ruler and his people but in reality it is between the Congress and the British 
Government represented by the ReaiaenT who is reported to be resorting to 
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orji^anised ^oondaisim.” At another place he says “.The movement for liberty 

cannot j> 08 sil)ly be withdrawn or arrested i)ccau8e there are at the moment so-called 
communal splits. 1 see that history is repeating; itself and the power that is losing 
ground is becoming desperate and fomenting trouble and dissension within, hoping 
to drag on its existence by means of these dissensions. If the people know now 
to work the non-violent technique, the powers that arc acting in this manner will 
be confounded and tlic people will rise victorious.” 

‘^'hc Muslims in Rajkot, for instance, have everything to gain by the people 
of Rajkot securing liberty. They arc today dei)en(iing upon the sweet will, not of 
the Rulers, but of the advisers of the Rulers ; tomorrow they will share power 
with the i)cople because they arc of the pe(jplc. But I really do not believe that 
there is real ]\luslim op]) 08 ition in Rajkot. They have enjoyed the best relations 
with the Hindus. I know tliis from personal ex])erienec myself. During the three 
months’ brief but brilliant struggle there was no diKsciision between the Hindus 
and the Musliins in Rajkot. Though many Muslims did not court imprisonment, 
the Muslims as a community remained at the back of the agitation.” 

The struggle has commcm cil and with it the usual repression. Mrs. Kasturbai 
CJandhi and Miss Mridulahen ])ro<-eeded to Rajkot for particip sfion in the struggie. 
They were arrested on their arrival in Jlajkot. 

Writing on Rajkot in a recent issiK3 of the ‘‘Harijian”, CJandliiji asks what the 
duty of the ('ongress is wlien the ])eoplc of Rajkot have to face not the ruler and 
his tiny poliee but the disciplined hordes of the British Empire. 

^Thc first and natural step”, says he, “is for the Congress ministry to make 
themselves responsible for the satefj ami lioiioiir oi the people of Rajkot. It is 
true that the (iovernincut of India Act gives the ministers no power over the 
IStatcs. But they are governors of a mighty proMnee in wliich Rajkot is but a 
speck. As such they have rights and duties outside the Government of India Act. 
And these arc much tbo most imiKmiant. tSiij)posing that the Rajkot became the 
])lacc of refuge for all the gundas that India could produce, 8 upi» 0 Bing further that 
from there tlu'y carried on operations throughout India, the ministers would 
clearly have the right and it would be their duty to ask the Paramount Power 
through the Britisli Representative in Bomliay to set tilings right in Rajkot. And 
it will be tlie duly of the Paramount Power lo do so or to lose the ministers. 
Every minister In his provineo is aflected hy everything that hai)pcn8 in territories 
within his geographical limit lliough outside his legal jurisdiction, csi>ccially if 
tliat thing hurts ids siMise of de<-ency. Responsible government in those parts may 
not he the mirdsU'rs’ c()ii(‘erii, hut if there is ]>lagiie in tliose parts or butchery 
going on, it is very much their couccrii ; or else tluar rule is a sham and a delusion. 
Thus the ministers in Orissa may not sit comfortably in their chairs if they do 
not succeed in .sending refugees of Talcher to thenr homo witli an absolute 

assurance of safety and frce<lom of spoecli and social and ])oli(ical intercourse. It 
is insutreralde tliat the Gougvess, whieli is today in allimicc with the British 
Government, should bi’. treated as aii enemy and an outsider in (ho States which 
are vassals of tlu* Briti.^h. 

"‘This wanton breael., instigated hy the British Resident in Rajkot, of the 
charter of the lilieity of its peo)»le is a wrong which must be set right at the 
earliest possible moiiKMit. It is like a }»oison corroding tbo whole body. Will H E. 
the Viceroy rcali/.e the signiiieanee of Rajkot and remove the poison ?” 

Jaipur :— 

The Jaipur Administration issued an order on Dee. Id prohibiting the entry 
into the Estate of Sliri Jamnalal Bajaj, a member of tlie Gongress Working 
(\)mmittee and a native born subject of the State. Shri Bajaj was proteeding to 
Jaipur to tour the famine stricken areas of the Htato and administer relief and also 
to attend a meeting of the fatales People tVimmittce. Tlie Slate authorities however 
scented grave danger to the pence and tranquillity of the State in these innocent 
activities of 8hn Jamnalal Bajaj and tlierefore ordered him not to enter the State. 
To avoid precipitating a crisis Shri Jamnalal did not dofty tlie order and return^. 
He, however, seat a letter to the Goiineil of tlie State asking for an explanation of 
this uncalled for move against him. He also intimated that unless the ban- was 
lifted he would bo comjKJlcd to defy the order and launch a civil resistance 
campaign in the State. The Jaipur administration at whose head is a Britisher 
answered Jamnalalji by banning the Jaipur Praja Mandal itself. Shri Bajaj was 
declared an outsider in tho order by the foreign Prime Minister, It was 
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conveniently forgollon that not Ion”: tl'c p:oo(l ofliccB of Bhvi Jainnalal were 

used for luingin^ about reconciliation betAveen .luiiMir and its fendalory, Bikar. 

Oandhiji, in the course of his writineis in the ^Jlarijan”, draws attention to the 
meaning and si{;niticancc of the crisis developinji; in Jaii)nr as also in Jlajkot. ^If 
the action of .1aii)ur authorities precipitates a lirst class crisis, it is impossible for 
the Imlian National Ckni^icss, and therefore all India, to stand by and look on 
with indirterence whilst .hunnalalji, for no oflence Avhatsoever, is imprisoned and 
members of the I’raja INIandal arc dealt with likewise. The ('on^ress will be 
ne^let'tinji: its dntv if, bavin”; ]K)vver, it shrank from nsinj; it. and albnv the ‘^j’b'it 
of the I'cople of .faipur to be crushed for want of support fi’oni the ('oni^rcss. I'his 
is the sense in which 1 have said that the exami'le of Jaipur, or say Hajkot, nh”ht 
easily lead to an all-India crisis. 

‘‘The ]>olicy of non-intervention by the (\>n«;ress was, in my o])inion, a iierfect 
piece of statesmanship when the peoi>le of the States were, not awakcne<l. 'I'hat jiolicy 
would be cowardi e when there is all-round aAvakenin^ amou.”' the peoj)h'. ol the 
Stales and a determination to {^o thron^zh a lon^ course of sullerin^ ftir the 
vindication of their just rights. If once this is recognised, the stni^^le for liberty, 
whenci’cr it hikes place, is the stni^fzle for all India. \V'Jiencvcr the CVui^zress 
thinks it can usefully intciaenc, it must intervem*.” 

On rebruary 1, Jamnalalji defietl the orohiliitory order. There Avas a lar^e 
crowd at the Railway Station to ai'cord him a juiblic reception. On sti;ppin^ 
out of the station Shri Jamnalal was driven in a I’ur to Sawai Madhopnr and 
informed that he w'ould be released if lie left the Jaipur teiritory. On his ik\‘linin^>: 
to do so he Avas taken to Muttra and released there. 

A few days later heattcin.hed re-entry into the Jaipur State. What followcil 
is described in the followiii”; ])ress statement issued by Oandhiji; 

“The folloAvin^ telephone report has been re<’eived about Seth Jamnalalji, avIio, 
when he Avas arrested for the second time, AA’as ac<’ompanicd by his son, si-cn^tary 
and servant. Seth Jamnalalji Avas detaine<l at Ajmer road station, .')() miles from 
Jaipur and was kept in the dak bun^aloAV there. Mr. Youn.e; Avent to Sethji in 
]>crson and askul him to enter his car. t^etliji declined, suyin”;, “You Avish to put 
me outside the border of Jaii>nr State. I wash to enter Jaipur. I Avill not ufom- 
pany you.” Mr. Yoiiu”’ thcreiii^on said, ‘‘We are takinu; you to Jaipur.” “Cc)mi‘ Avith 
us.” Sethji replied, “I cannot rely you on your Avord.” Mr. Youn^ then said, “I have 
orders. You Avill have to come Avith us.” 

‘‘Sethji asked to be sliown tlie order but it api>cars that there Avas no onler in 
Mr. Yountz’s ])ossession. .\t Icnjzth Mr. Yonn^ a^ain told Sethji that he Avould be 
taken to Jaipur. ‘‘If Ave do not take you there you can have it tuintiHl in the 
neAVBpa])er that after ]'roniisiu'z to take you to Jaipur Ave took yon elsewhere.” 
Sethji Avas not inclined to IndicA'e anythiiii^ that Avas said to liini. He said, “I 

Avill not accompany you Avillinjzly. You can lake me by force if you so desire.” 

This conversation^took nearly an hour. 

“In the (Mid five, men forcibly put Sethji in a car and took him UAvay. In 

this ]U’occss of nsiniz force Sethji was injnnHl on his left chetik ht low tlic eye. 

lie Avas taken to A1 Avar State. Sethji here said, “Yon cannot act like this. S'ou 
are not at liherty to deposit me in another State. If you do so I will run a case 
against you.” Dn this Mr. Youn^ brouj^ht Setliji hack a^":un to Jaiiuir State, llul 
we do not knOAV his present Avhereahouts, 

‘‘The only remark I have to offer is that this is barbarous lichaviour. Sacred- 
ncBS of person, le”:al inocednre and liberty arc throAvn to the winds. That a Hritish 
Iris[>cctor Cieneral of Rolicc should resort to dct'cption and then to lAcrsonal injury 
to one Avho was his juisoncr is what I call orjzaniscd jzixindaism. But I know 
that nothinp^ Avill break Jainiiahirs spirit. He will enter Juiimr either as a freeman 
or a prisoner.” 

Emancipation of ‘Halis’ 

Bardoloi celebrated the Independence Day in a novel and striking manner. 
India has not achieved emancipation yet but Bardoloi had a foretaste of it on 
Janurjr 26th. About twenty thousand ])eople called Duhlas or Halis who 
led lives of semi-serfdom were, with the tree and joyous consent of their 
erstAvilc masters, freed from a galling yoke and restored to man’s estate. The 
emancipation, however, was no sudden occurrence, a spontaneous and unpremeditated 
act of generosity on the part of the masters. It was the oiitoorae of a alow, silent 
agitation going on for well over a djspkde. The literal meaning of Dublaa ia ’weak., 
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He ))oiTnwK inonoy mihI bcin^^ iiiial)le to |>ay bai-k, he works as his master’s perma¬ 
nent apifuUunil labonrer for liis whole life, lie is free to work elsewhere w4ien 
there is no work. He is treated with some eonsideration by his master and his 
bare mijdmiiin needs provided for. The yoke however is still there. Uceently there 
have been attempts by individual Dnblas to escape from the thraldom by running 
away. 9'here is economic reason ])ehind this attempt to escape. 9'he price of labour 
has risen eonsider.ibly and the Hali cannot bcnclit l)y it by remaining a Hali, 
The master too on the otlicr hand was finding Hali lalioiir uneconomic. lUit the 
social ]iresli;:e that the posseision of a couple of Halis gave to the master more than 
conn ter-balanced the economic loss. 'Hiere was in this state of aflairs material 
enougli for clasiics, stiife and ill-will. I5ut the e<lucativc jnopagamla carried on by 
‘tiandliiwalas’ for over a det'ade througli ni'dit schools, B])inning wheel and other suen 
activities inejian'd l.otjj the oppressor and the oi»pressed for a new, saner and juster 
order. In August Shri Vallabhbhai addrcssc^d a ('onferem-c of the landed classes 
and a{)l>calcd to tlu'in tt) end the serfdom of the Dnblas. A representative Committee 
with IS agricnllmists and four woikcrs was appointed, Mearly 110 villages were 
repres(‘ntt‘d and t he Commit tee submitted an unanimous rei>orl making the following 
among other recommendations: ' • 

(1) Ev(*ry Hali to be emanci}>ated in the sense tJiat from 20th January 1039 

he earns a wage of O-l-O (lor males) and (1-3-0 (for femahvs) ; (2) every Hali 

who has woikcil on ids master’s farm for twelve years or more is automatically 
free from all las debts to him; (-1) such Hah as imiy iiave worked for less than 
twelve years to liavt' creHlilcd lo their accomil a twelfth of the debt for every year 

thafth(’y have worki'd; (1) an anna ])cr day to in; deducted from his wage until 

the (h'iit is r('pai<l, nothing to la; tlcvlin-ted from a woman’s wage; (o) everyone to 
be declar('<l frei; Irom debt on cxpiiy of IJ years, whether the debt be i>aid or not; 
((•) every debt to empire with the debtor's life; (7) a Diilda may engage himself 
on an annual vvace of lls. b'\ ami Us 13 may be dotlin te<l from his wage for repay¬ 
ment of a <leht dm' if any; (b) village panehs to be api>oiiited to settle all questions 
reganling dchls. 

A joint meeting of Dnblas and the landed classes was held in I'ardoli on the 
20th of .lanuary for the arceptauce of these resolutions. The resoluiionF were earned 
iinanimiiiisl v. q'hc meeting was uddressd hy (landhiji and Bhri Vallabhbhai l^atel 
wlio explained the implications oi the resolutions solemnly taken. *‘The meaning of 
mnancipalion”, said (landhiji, “is that the Haljxiti is flee to choose his own field of 
labour. You have entered into a sacreil ]>act which should make your relations 

with the lamlowncr sweeter than before. You need not have; the form on wdiieh you 

workv'd and tlie former for whom you worke<l. Only you will w'ork voluntarily and 
cheerfully ami he will work aloneside of you. 'Hiat you wdll be ealletl Halpatis 
does not mean that the owner of the land will give up the Hal (jilough). The 

rates you iiavc lixed do not mean that the farmer will only pay 0-4-0 when 

tJicre are a bumper crop and soaring ju-ices. The spirit of the resolution means that 
you will give them a much liigher wage. 

“What you have done today you ought to have done in 1921. But better late 
than never, ami I am hapji) that you have at last tlono what ought to have been 
doiui. But tliis wage will not emancipate you really. Agriculture by itself cannot 
you all. That is why 1 have placetl the sjvinniug wheel before the country 
ami am never tired of singing its ]n-aises. My faith in it grows with the years, 
ami 1 may tell you that if you will take up the Bpiiining wheel in right earnest you 
will never repent." 

Thus was ondeil the age-long slavery of the Dublas vvithout any violent fight, 
without generating any hatred or ill-will. This is how oonstruetivc work and living 
sympatliy work. 


The Presidential Election Controversy 

In this connection it ivould be interesting to give a detailed account of the 
controversy held over the presidential election 

On the 17th. of January Dr. Pattahhi Sitaramaya wrote to the press from 
Bombay : “It is news to me that I have Ixjen nominated as a candidate for the 

rresideutship of the Indian National Congress..I beg leave to withdraw from 

the contest.” Tlic nress message containing the above statement was however 
subsequently cancelled. On the 2Uth. of January Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
issued a statement from Bombay in the course qf which he said that he was 
40 
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tlie Confess Secretary lluit he was withdrawinji; his name. “I am 
iij)al)lc,” 8ai<l Mmilana Azad, “to endure the additional strain of Uie work and 
responsibility of the GonL!;ross ]‘residentship. And lie concluded Ids statement 
witli a recoinmeinlation for Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramaya. 1 >r. Sitaramaya “was about 
to withdraw his candidature ujider the inipn'ssion that I woidd not withdraw my 
name; but I am j;'hid to say that 1 liave prevailed u)>on him not to do so.” ISo 
the position was that the doctor to whom it was news that he had beim iiominated 
as a candidate for tJie Presidentship and who bej,^ed leave to witlidraw from the 
contest was jwevailed upon not to w'ithdraw'. 

The issue in the rresidential contest w'.as the attitude towards the Federal 
scheme. Srijut Rose believed in the complete independence lor India. i''or the 
last few months he had been dili;^enlly ur|.;in:A u))on his countryimm to declare 
that a compromise over the X'Vderal scheme would be suicidal tolly. It would 
mean the end of the idea of independence, d'he following is the t(‘\t of the statement 
issued by Su(>has Bose on the L'lst January :— 

Sj. Siibhas Bose's Statement 

“In view of the situation created by the wilhdrawal of IMaiilana Ahnl Kalarn 
Azad and after reading: the stalcuucnt that he has issnc<l, it is imperative tor me 
to say somelhinc; on (he subject of the imj'endini;- Presidential election. In 
diseussiut;' this (pieslion all sense of false luodc^iy ^sill ha\(‘ to be put aside, 
for the issue is not a personal one. J'he ])rocrcssive sharp(Miin;4 of the anti¬ 
imperialist strup^le in India has uiseu birth tt) new idi'as, ide()lo;ii»*s, ]>robleius 
and i>rocrammcs. Ptiople are conscrpieutly vecriue; round to the opinion that, as 
in other free couutrie,s, the Presidential election in India should lu‘ fou-ht on the 
basis of detinite prolilems and proe,rammes su that tlu^ eonlesl may help the 
elarilicatioii of issues and ^ive a clear indication of tin* workiicA of the public 

imnd.An election contest in these circumstances may not, lx* an undesirable 

tliinc. ITp till now I have not received any sup.[;es{ion or ad\ice from a sin;j[,le 
delegate asking me to withdraw from the contest. On the contrary. I Inoe been 
nominated as a candidate Irom several ])i\ninces without my kuoul(‘d_:e or consent 
and r have been receiving pressing reipiests from sodalists as W('ll as non-socialists 
in dillerent [^arts of the country urging me not to retire. Over and above this 
there seems to be a general feeling that \ shoiihl be alhnved to Hi'ive in oM’ice for 
another term. It is ])Ossible that this imjuession of mini; is not correct and thr^t 
my re-ckxdion is not desired by the majority of the delegatis. But this could bo 
veritied only when voting takes place on the Hbth. January and not carliiu*. 

“As a worker my position is ]»crfectly clear. It is not for me to say in what 
capacity I should serve. That is a matter to bo decided by my <‘OUntrynmn and 
in this ])articular case by my fellow delegates. But 1 have no right to dVclinc to 
serve if and when 1 am ordered to a ])articular ]>laee. As matter of fact, I shail 
he falling in my duty if 1 shirk any resiionsibility which may he east on ’mo. In 
view of the inereasing international tension and the }Uosi>ective tight over iVdcra- 
tion, the new year will Ue a momentous one in our national history. Owing to 
this and other reasons, if my services in olliec arc demanded by the majority of 
the (lelegates with what justification can I withdraw from the contest when the 
issue involved is not a t)erBonal one at all. If, however, as a result of the appeal 
made by eminent leaders like Maulana Azad. the majority of tlio ilelegaU's vote 
against my re-cleetion I shall loyally abide by their verdict and shall eontiriue to 
serve the Oongress and the eonntry as an ordinary soldier. In view of all these 
eonsidcrations 1 am eoiistrained to feel that I Imvc no right to retire from the 
contest. I am therefore placing myself nnicservcdly in the hands of my fellow 
delegates and I shall abide by their decisions.” 

W. C. Members' Statement 

In reply to this the following statement was issuc<l by fiardar Vallnbhhhai 
Patel, Babu Rajendra Prasad, Mr. Jayaramdaa Tkadatrnm, Mr. B, Krivalnni 
Mr. Sankar Rao Deo and Mr. Bhulabhai Desat, members of the Congress Working 
Committee on the 24th. January. ” 

“We have read Suhhaa Babuls statement with the care it deserves. Bo far 
as we know, hitherto Presidential elections have been unanimous. Hubhas Baba 
has set up a new precedent, which he had a perford, right to do. The wisdom of 
the course adopted by him can be known only by experience. We have grave 
doubts about it. We would have waited for a greater consolidation of the OonkrmB 
ranks, greater toleration and greater respect for one another's opmions betee 
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mnkinp the Coiip-cps Prcsidoiiiial election a matter of contcKt. We would have gladly 
refrained from Raying anytliing upon the Btat-ement, But we feel that we W'ould 
be neglei ling our clear duty when we hold Btrong views about the forthcoming 
election. It was a mailer ot deep sorrow to us that the Maulana Sahib felt callal 
upon t-o withdrsiw from the contest. But w'hen lie had tlnally decided to withdraw, 
he had advocated Dr. raltabhi’s election in consultation with some of us. This 
decision was taken with much deli!)eration. We feel that it is a sound ])olicy 
to adhere to the rule of not re-electing the same rresident except under very 
cxcei)ti()nal circumslances. 

“In his Klatcmeiit Suhhns Bahu has mentioned liis opposition to Federation. 
This is shared by all members of the Working Committee. It is the Congress 
policy, lie has also mcjitioned ideologies, policies and i)rogramme8. All tliis, 
we feel, is not relevant to the consi<leration of the choice of Congress Ih-esident. 
TFe Congress poli<y and programmes arc not determined by its successive 
I’residents. If it wcje so, the (Constitution would not limit the otlice to one year. 
T'ho I'Olicy ami programmes of tin; (Congress, when tlu'y arc not determined })y the 
(^)ngress itsi^lf, are determined by the Working (>)mmillee. The position of the 
President is that of a chairman. More than this, the ITc ident rei>resents aPid 
Ryml)olis('8, as under a (onstitntional nifuiarchy, the unity and solidarity of the 
Nation. Tliis j'osilion, tluirefore, has rightly been considered as one of very great 
honour and as such the Nation has sought to confer it on as many of its 
illustrious sons as would be possible by annual elections. 

‘‘I'lie electi<m, as befits the dignity of this high oT'ce, lias always been 
unanimous. Any controversy over the election, even on the score of ])olicies and 
l)rogrammes, is tln'iefon*, to be depie< atc<l. We Ixdieve that Dr. raitalhi is quite 
iltl(‘d for th(' lost (»f the PresidiMit of the C’ongress. lie is one of the oldest 
memiiers of tlu‘ Woiking ('(unmittec and he bas a loi'g and nn’iroken record of 
piililic ser\ it e to bis cHMlit. Wtg therefore, eomnieiid his name to the Congress 
ddegates for elet tion. \\'e would also ask his colleagues to urge on Hiibbas llalni 
to reconsiilcr his decision atnl allow Dr. I’atlabhi ^^itaiamayya’s cicH-tion to be 
unanimous”. 

Mr. Bose’s Counter-statement 

Tn reply, Mr. Po.sv issued the following statement on the same day :— 

‘Tt is an exticmcly painful task for me tt) engage in a public t-onlrovcrsy 
with SOUK' of my distiuguislu'd colleagues on the Working Committee but, as 
matters stand, I have* no option in tin* matter. Th.e iirst statement which is issiieil 
on the LMst instant N\as my enfoiccd icaciion to tlu* slalcnn'nt of Maulana Aluil 
Kalam A 7 -ad t^abib and \Cbat 1 am saDng mov is my enforced rojdy to the 
challenging statement, of r^aidar Bati‘1 and other leaders. T he i( sj onsiliility for 
startiniT this public coniroveisy does not rest with me, but with my distinguished 
coHeugues. In an olcclitm <onlcst between two mcmbcis of the Woiking Committee, 
one wamhl not expect the other immlicis to lake sides in an organiseil manner, 
b(‘causc that would olixiou^ly lu^t be fair. Sardar Patel and other leaders have 
issued the siatcmeut as nunilieis of the All-India Congress Woiking Committee 
and not as indiiidmd Congressmen. 1 ask it this is fair cither, wlien the Working 
CVmimilk'e never discussed this (picslion. 

"In the statement we are i(»ld for the first time that the decision to advivate 
Dr. Pattaiilii’s (‘lection was taken with much diTibcration. Neither I, nor some of 
my eolh'iig'ies on the Woiking Committee, had any knowledge or idea of either 
tiie d('Hberation or the d(\ ision. I wish the signatories liud issued the statement 
not as members of tJie Working C'ommiltoe. but ns indi\idual Congressmen. 

"If the pH'sidentiul eU'ction is to be an election worth the name, there should 
he freedom of voting without any moral coercion. But does not a statement of this 
sort tantamount to moial coercion? If tlic President is to l>e elected by the 
delegates and not be nominated by inlliiciitial membeis of the Working Committee, 
will t?urdar l*atel and other leaders withdraw their whip and leave it to the 
delegates to vote as they like? If the delegates arc given tlie freedom to vole as 
they like, there would not be the slightest doubt as to the issue of the election 
contest. Otherwise, why not end the elective system and have tlie President 
nominated by tlie Working Committet‘? 

“It is news to me that there is a rule that lltc same person should not be 
re-elected President excej^t under exceptional circnmst-anccs. If one traces the 
history of tlie Congress one will find that in several cases the same person has 
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been elected more than once. I am also surprised at the remark that rrcsidential 
elections have hitherto been unanimous. I remember to have voted for one candidate 
in preference to another on several occasions. It is only in recent years that the 
election has been unanimous. 

“Sint*c the adoption of the new eonstitution of the Congress in 1934, the 
Working Committee is being nominated, theoretically at least, by the J^i'csidcnt. 
Since that year the position of the Congress rresident has bc(‘n raised to a higher 
level. It is, therefore, natural that new conventions should now grow uj) around 
the Congress rresident and his election. The I'osition of the rresidi'iit to-day is no 
longer analogous to that of the chairman of a meeting. 34ie rresident is like the 
ITime Minister or the ITcsident of the United Slates of America who nominates 
his own Cabinet. It is altogether wrong to liken the Congress rresident to a 
constitutional monarch. 

‘T may add tluit cpiestions of policy and programme are not irrelevant and 
they would have been raised long ago in connection with the election of the 
Cbrigress rresident had it not been for the fact that after the C'ongress of l‘.t‘M, a 
Leftist has been elected ITcsident every time with the su])]>ort of lioth tlie Right 
and Left wings. The dei)arlnre from this ])raclico this year and the attemiit to 
set up a Rightist candidate for the ollicc of 1‘rcsident is not without signilicance. 
It is widely believed that there is a ]>rosj>evt of a compromise on the federal 
Scheme between the Right wing of the ftongress and (he Ihitish Coveniment 
during the coming year. Conse<iuently the Right wing do not waid a liCltist 
ITcsident wdio may be a thorn in the way of a com]>romise and may imt obstacles 
in the path of negotiations. One has oidy to move about among the i»ublic and 
enter into a discussion with them in order to realise how widespread this belief is. 
It is im]>crativc, in the circumstances, to have a I’residciit wlio will be an anti- 
Foderationist to the core of his heart. 

“It is really a regret that my name has been pro]osed as a candidate for 

rresidentship. I had suggested to numerous friends that a new candidate fiom the 

I.oft should be i)ut up this year, but unfortunately that could not l)e done and my 
name w'as proposed from several j)rovince8. K\en at this late hour I am prepared 
to w’ithdraw from the contest if a genniiH' anti-Iedcrationtst, like Adiaiya Narendra 
Deo for instance, })C acccj)ted as tlu' ITesidenl for the coming yiar. 

“1 feel strongly that we should have, during this momentous year, a genuine 
anti-Fcderationist in the presidential ehair. If the Right Wing really want nalicmal 
unity and solidaiity, they would he Avell-advised to accept a Leftist as I’resident. 

They have created eoiisiderahlc misap])re}iension liy their insistence on a Rightist 

eandidatc at any cost and by the unseemly manner in which they have set n}> 
such a candidate w'ho was retiring and who liad heeii surjiiised that his name 
had been suggested for the ITeshlcntshij). 

•‘In the cxcci'tional cireurnstances wdiieh prevail just at tlds moment in 
our country, the ITcsidential election is ])art of our tight against the Fc'dcial 

Scheme and as such we canimt aflbrd to he inditVerent to it. 3 he real issue 

before the country is tlic Federal S<*heme. All those who Ix'lievc in lighting 

Federation and in maintaining our national solidarity in this eiisis shouhl 
not endeavour to split the Congress by insij^ing on a candidate who was 

voluntarlily retiring. The rrcsidential election is wTiolly an alliiir of the deh'gales 
and shoula be left to them. Lot the Right Wing, whf) are in a doi idcnl majority in 
the Congress, make a gesture to the I^cft Wing by accepting a Leftist candidate even 
at tliis late hour. I hoi>e that my appeal will not ho in vain.” 

With reference to tlio statement issued by Haidar l*at<4 and others, to which 
Mr. Bose refers above, tlic Associated ITcss stated that Scfh Jajiinalal Bajaj w'as also 
one of the signatories to it. 'Ihe A. V. 1. furllier stated that the last sentenee in the 
leaders’ statement should read as follows (and not ns wired out eailim) *. ’‘We would 
also, as his colleagues, urge on Bubhns Buhu to reconsider his decision and allow 
I4r. I’attabhi Hitaramayya’s election to be unaninious”. 

The controversy over the election of the Congress Jh-eBidont, which developed 
as a result of the statements from Mr. Suhhas Bose and seven members of the 
Congress Working Committee and the former’s rejoinder to the latter, was regreUed 
in Rightist Congress circles. Mr. Bose’s allegation tliat tlic Right Wing w’lis going to 
compromise on the question of Federation was rcsentcfl by orthodox Con¬ 
gressmen. They 8tate<l that the eJiarge was unfounded and several of them wired to the 
Congress ITeBident challenging his statement and inviting him to prcKlucc eviclcnee 
to substantiate the charges. One or two members of the Working Committee totally 
denied Mr. Bose’s accusation* 
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Sardar Patel’s Statement 

Sanlar Vallahhhhai Patel made the following]; Rtatcmcnt on the 25th. January 
in reply to the statement from Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose : 

“Subhas Babii’s is an amazing statement. Here arc the facts : In almost 
every case since 1920 some members of the Working Committee have held informal 
consultation. When Gaiidhiji was in the Working Committee, ho used to give a 
lead by recommending for election the name for the rrcsidential cliair, but after 
his withdrawal from the Congress he has ceased to issue sucli slatemenis. Neverthe¬ 
less, members individually and colle(;tivcly have consulted him about the choice. 
This year, too, I have had consultations with several members. Everyone of us had 
felt that the Maulana Hahcb was the only ])ossi])le choice. But he could not be 
persuade^. In Bardoli, during the week when the Working Committee was in session, 
Gandhiji a])[>caled to the Maulana to allow himself to )>e nominated. But he was 
adamant. On Sunday, January 15, however, he came to Gandhiji early in the 
morning and told liim that it went against his grain to resist him and to our great 
relief, he decided to stand for election. We knew at that time that Dr. rattablii 
had been nominated by some Andhra friends, and we knew ' )o that Subhas l|»bu 
was nominated. We felt sure that both would withdraw from the contest and that 
the Maulana Saheb would be unanimously elected. 

‘^At an informal consultation at Bardoli at one stage or the other of which 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Sit. Jawaharlal Nehru, Ba])u Kajendra Prasad, Sjt. 
Bliulal)hai Desai, Acharya Kiij)alani, Mahatma Gandhi and myself were present not 
by design but by a(‘cident, it was agreed that if j-<r chance the I\Iaulana remainetl 
adamant in his resisteuce, according to the Constitution, Dr. Pattabhi was the only 
choice left, since we were clearly or the opinion that it was unnecessary to rc-clet^t 
Sublias Babu. In our minds there was never any (piestion of Ixjftist or Rightist. 

‘‘Let it be noted tliat Subhas Bahu knows that the procedure ado])teil for his 
own election last year was ])recisely the same as that which is Ijcing ado])ted now. 
Only at that time we had no difliculty in persuading other candidates to witlidraw. 

“To resume the thread, though Maulana F^aheb had consented, on reaching 
Bombay his mind again bc<-ame disturbed and as he Ihoiiglit he could not slioulder 
the burden of the high otlice, he rushed back to Gaiulliiji to ask him to relieve him. 
Gandhiji <lid not feel like ]>ressing the Maulana any further. What happeiic^il after, 
the eountry knows. It pains me to fiiul that v^uhhas Bahu imputes motives to the 
signatories and the majority of the Working Committee. 1 can only say that 1 know 
of no memher who wants the Federation of the Government of India Act. 
And after all, no single memher, not even the President for the time being of the 
Congress, ran de- i’i<h; on such big issues. It is the CVmgress alone that can decide 
and, therefore, the Working C'ommittee collectively, when the t-ongress is not in 
session. And even the Working Committee has no ]>ower to depart from the letter or 
Bi)irit of the declared policy of the Congress. J wliidly (lissent from the view that 
tlie President of the Congress has any ])owcr8 of initiating policies save by eonsent 
of tlic Working CommitU'<\ More than once the Working (’ommittee has asserted 
itself in the of op])osition of Presidents, wdio, be it said to tlieir 

credit, have always l>owed to the will of the Working Committee. All colleagues 
not being in Bardoli and the time being short. 1 have taken the liberty of 
answering Subhas Babu’s statement without lefcrcncc to my colleagues, who are 
free to give their own opinion. 

‘‘For me, as for those witli wdiom I have been able to discuss the cpicstioii, tlie 
matter is not one of persons and principles, nor of Ijoftisis and Kightists. 'Jhc sole 
consideration is what is in the liest interest of the country. 9'hoRe who have Bi)oken 
had, in my opinion, a nerfect right to guide the delegaU's. I receive almost daily 
wires or letters from (Iclegatcs for guidance and I exi>ect other colleagues Ux) must 
be receiving them. In the circumstanecs, the right nceomes also a auty. But Uic 
guidance having Inicn given, it is solely for the delegates to c.vercisc their votes in 
the manner tliey think best.” 


Mr. Sarat Bose’s SUtement 

In a statement issued on the 25th. January on the subject of the Presidential 
election, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose^ member, Congress Working Committee, said: 

“The statement which seven of my colhiagucB on tJhe Working Committee 
have issued on the subject of the election of the President of the Indian National 
Congress comiiels me to break my reticence. As that statement has been given the 
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widest publicity, I feel it is my duty ns a member of the Workinp; Committee to 
give clear cxprcBsioii to the view I hold and not to allow any sense of delicacy to 
stand in my way. I had no intimation until yesterday (January 24) morning 
that any of my colleagues ]iropose to issue such a statement. My first reaction to 
such an intimation was that no member of tlic Working Committee should take 
sides in a coiitcst between colleagues. 1 felt also that statements by members of the 
Working Cbmmittec on that subject would accentuate diflerences between the two 
Wings of the Congress. I entirely agree with Bardar I’atel and the other signatories 
to that statement that greater consolidation of the Congress ranks, greater toleration 
and greater res])cct for one another’s opinions arc necessary. And it is because I 
feel tliat that statement oirends against what they themselves have said alioiit the 
necessity for greater consolidation of Congress ranks, greater toleration and greater 
respect for one another’s opinions that I consider it extremely unfortunate. 

“Election to the rresidential chair of the Congress is a matter to be de<‘ided 
by delegates drawn from all over India and I feel more than ever convinced that 
nothing should be said or done by members of the Working Committee which might 
interfere in the slightest degree with the exercise by the delegates of their ciioicc 
in a free and unfettered manner. If some* members of the Working (kunmittee th^li- 
Ixu'atc in secret and then publish the result of their deliberations witli a specific recom¬ 
mendation in favour of a particular candidate, the system of election would be 
reduced to a mere formality. It is obvious that sncli a recommendation really 
amounts to a mandate which is meant to be obeyed. To my mind memliers of the 
\Vh>'king Committee owe to tliemselves and to the. jadilic not to be parties to any¬ 
thing which might smack even remotely of an authoritarian ('<lict,. I would conclude 
this statement by releasing to the jiress copies of the telegrams which liav(> jaissed 
between Bardar Tatcl and myself on the snliject.” 

Sanlar-Sarat Bose Correspondence. 

The following telegrams were exchanged })etween Mr. Sarctf (Imutlrd Bone and 
Sardar ValbibJihhai Patel : 

Telegram from Bard.ar Vallahlddiai I’atcl to Mr. H.aral Cbamlra Im^S(» (dal,e<l .Tan. 
23) : “Et‘el Bnblias Eabn's statement on rr(‘si4lential election ne(‘<ls connlcr-state- 
ment from memliers of Working Committee, who feel n'-ch'dion tliis your unncccs- 
saiy. Brief statement ready. It says re-eh‘ction shall be only on exceptional eir- 
climstancos. No such at luesent for re-election of Snlilius Bafui. It nlnits *Snbbas 
Babn’s contention about h'ederatinn, etc. and says prograinnu'S and polieiis an^ fixe**! 
not by J’ri'shlent but by (knigress (jr Working (’ommittec*. Countc'r-state'mcnt 
commends Dr. rnttabhi for election and apocals to Snltluis IV.dni not to divide 
Congressmen on 1’n‘sidential ele<*tion. Vallablmliai”. 

In reply to the above, IMr. Barai (^nindr.a Ik'ise wired to Saidar I'attd on Jan. 
24 : “ITeccived telegram this morning. Bead Maulann’s and Siiblias’s statements 
during journey to Bvlhel. In my view setting up of Dr. Batfabbi after Maiilana’s 
withdrawJil nndesivahle. C'oming y<’ar more critical ami excoj^tional from every 
viewpoint than 1037. Strongly feel no member of the Whnking Committee should 
take 8id(‘S in contest lu'tween eolleagnes. Vonr ]»rnpnseil statement wonlcl 
aeceninate dissensions between Kigbt ami Left Wings, which should be avoidml. i>r. 
rattabhi will not inspire country’s confidence in coming fight. I’leasc do 
not divide (kmgress. Barat Bose”. 

The same day, the Sardar wircnl hack tf> Mr. Sarat Chandra TVisc ns follows : 
“Appreciate your telegram Nothing hut s(‘nse of duty comj«els issue of statement. 
Difterence is not between persons hut i>rinciples. It eont<‘st is inevitahle. it will 
lake place without bitterness and impiitalitm of motives. Jh-eh'etion is licld to ho 
harmful to country’s eansc. Vallahhbhai”, 

On January 25, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose wired to Sardar Batcl : “Roi'cived 
telegram last night. l^Iorning ])aijcrs published statement by you and six nicmbera 
of Working (’ommittec. Broposc releasing to Press this evening coi>ic8 of telegmras 
between us. Trust no obje<‘tton. Sarat Bose”. 

Sardar Patel replied ; “Ccrtidnly no objection to publication. Vallahhbhai.” 

Mr. Subiuis Bose^s Statement 

On the 20th. January, the Oongress President, Mr. Suhhns Chandra Bose, 
issued another stal.eraent in reply to* the statements made by Dr. Pattabhi 
Bitaramayya and Bardar Vallabhbh«| l»atel. Mr. Bose said: 
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“Once ap:ain T am forced iiilo a i)ublic coiitrovciBy by tlic slaiemciits 
of Dr. I’attiibhi and Bardar I’alel. "J’lie former say.s that Ibcre lias been 
a inianimoiifi dcKirc amonjj^ (be |)eoj)lc of Bouth India in general and of Andhra in 
particular tliat the ne.\t I'lcwidcnt Khoiihl be an Ainliirailc. It is didicnlt to believe 
tliat 0)n};icssin('n in any pait of India think in terms of p]‘o\iin ialism. Moreover 
I have before me at (he })rcs(Mit moment telegrams fnjm Andhra Desa, voluntarily 
aHHurinij; me of snjii'orl. Aiid so far as Tamil Nadu is concerned, friends there arc 
amon^’ those ^\lu) aie most insistent that I should not withdraw fiom tiie contest. 

^^Sarddr PalcVs statement contains a rather dama;:in.a: confession. He says that 
some meml)ers of tlie Woikinic t'ommittce Indd an important, consultation amon^ 
tlu'mselves and came to a certain di-cision. Is it not surprisiiijj; that neither the 
rrcsith'iit nor the oilier members of the Workinii; C(3mmi(tee knew anything of this ? 
It is clear that he wants a President, who will be a mere h^urehead and a tool in 
the hands of other memlaas of the Woikine CommitUK*. 'Hh* aliove confession also 
contirms the Lnaieral impression that the Working- Committee is really controlled 
by a fiioiij) 'vitlnn it and that the other membeis are tliere on suHerance. 

"‘Thoui.’ii the (kiipness resolution on F(‘deration is nee of uncom]>romifli^g 
hostility, the fa< t remains that soim* influential ('oneicss leadtis have la'cn advocating 
the conditional acci'planct' of the 1-Vdeiation Bchcme in private and in public. Uj) 
till now, there has not been the sli-hlesl (h'sire on the part of the hbglilisi leaders 
to condf'inn such activities. It is no use shutting one’s eyes to the reality of Uic 
situation, ('an anvbodv challenge the that the belu'f is widely laid that during 
the coming ><'ar, a compromise will be eiru<-t(‘d b<''w<H*n tlu' Ihitish dovernment ainl 
the Pi.elit wing of tlu' Conercss ? This impK'Ssion may lie entiiely erroneous, but 
it is tluie all tin* same and nobody can deny its cxistem e. 

“Not only that. It is also generally believ(‘d that the ]‘ros]>cctivc list of 
Ministt'is for thi* l’\'<leration ('abim-t has Ix'cn alu'ady drawn ui>. In the circum- 
stama's, it in but natural that the Left or Radical blog in tlie Congress should feel 
so stiongly on the, (lucstion of the hcderation Scheme and slujuld desire U) have 
a gi'iniine anti-h<‘deialionist in the Pu'sidimtial chair. The (h'termination of the 
('ongiess High Commaml to have a Rightist in the Chair at any cost has only 
served to make the Radical elements feel more suspirious. 

^'J'he whole trouble has arisen because of the attitude of the Right wing to¬ 
wards the Piesidential election. lOven at this long hour, if they acce])t an anti- 
Fedeaalionist President, they can end this controversy at once and thereby avert 
dis.seiisions within the Congress. 

“Speaking for mvsi'lt I have, already annouimed in ])ublie that the real issue 
is that of Fediaation. If a genuine anti-Federalionist is aecepU‘<l as the President, 
I shall gladly retire in his favour. This oiler, publicly announced, will stand 
till the eve of tlic election.” 

Mr. Bose Re-olectcd President 

On the 20th. .Taniiary I\Ir. Subhas Chandra Bose was re-elected President 
of tile Indian National Congress by a majority of 2(X1 votes. The final figures 
were : Mr. Hubhas cMuuulra Bose, Dr. Pattahbi Bitaramayya, 1,377. 

The following gives the voting figures IToviiiec by 1‘roviiice 



Dr. Pattabhi 

Mr. Subhas 

Tamil Nadu 

lit’ 

110 

Orissa (Ulkal) 

00 

41 

Burma 

0 

8 

(III jurat 

hi) 

fj 

Punjab 

8G 

182 

llerar (Vidarbha) 

21 

11 

Kerala 

18 

80 

Bengal 

70 

404 

Andhra 

181 

28 

United Provinces 

185 

269 

lV.lhi 

5 

10 

Bihar 

197 

70 

Maharastra 

80 

77 

Assam 

22 

34 

Ajmer Morwara 

6 

20 

Mahakoshal* 

68 

67 

Karnatak 

41 

106 
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Bind 

21 

Nag}>iir 

17 

Rom bay City 

14 


[ WAEDHA— 

13 

12 

12 


The Mahatma on Bose’s Re-election 

Oil the 31 h^ Jainniry Mahatma GaiuUii issuetl the following Btjitemcnt on the 
election of Mr. Bubhas Rose to the rrcsideiitshij) of tJie Congress :— 

Mr. Suhhas Bose has achieved a decisive victory over his o})poncnt, Dr. l^itta- 
bhi Bitarainayya. 1 must confess that, from the very beginning, 1 was d« i<ledly 
against his re-election for reasons into which 1 nce<l not go. 1 do not subscribe 
to his facts or the arguments in his manifestoes. 1 think that his refen'nces to 
his colleagues were unjustilied and unworthy. Nevertheless, I am glad of his 
victory. And since I was instrumental in inducing Dr. rattablii not to withdraw 
his name as a candidate when the Maulana Baheb witlidrew, the defeat is more 
mine tlian his. And J am nothing if 1 do not represent (lefinitc principles 
and ])olicy. Therefore, it is ])lain to me that llie delegates do not approve of 
the jirincijjlcs and policy for whicli 1 stantl. 1 rejoice in Uiis defeat. 

“It gives me an oi>i)ortiinity of ])utting into practice, wdiat 1 preached in 
my article on the walk-out of a minority at the last A. I. 0. C. meeting in 
Delhi. Bubhas Rabu, insteail of Ix'ing 1‘resident on the sufferance of those whom 
he calls Ivighrists, is now I residc'nt elected in a contested e]e<‘tion. 3*liis enables 
him to choose a homogeneous Caliinet and enforce his programme without let or 
hiedrance. 

“There is one thing common between the majority and the minority, namely, 
insistence on the internal i)urity of the Congress organisation. My writing in the 
Harijan have shown that the t’ongress is fast bc-oming a corru))t oiganisatiou, in 
the sense that its registers contain a very large number of bogus members. I have 
been suggesting for the past many months the (*vcrhauling of these n'gisters. 1 
have no doubt that manv of the delegates who have lavn elen-ttHl on the strength of 
these bogus voters would be unseated on scrutiny. Rut I snggt'sl no hiuIi araslie 
step. It will be enough if the registers are purged of all bogus voters and are 
made hxil-proof for the future. 

“3’hc minoritv has no cause for being dislicarteneil. If they believe in tlic cur¬ 
rent programme of the Congi'e.s.s, they will find that it can be w()rkt‘<l, whether they 
arc in a minority or a majority, and even wdiether they arc in the Congress or out¬ 
side it. The only thing that may j.'ossihly be alfeeted by the changes is ific parlia¬ 
mentary ]U‘ograrnme. 

“The Ministers have been chosen and the programme shaped by the erstwhile 
majority. Rut ])arliamcntary work is but a minor item of the Congress i)rogrammc. 
Congress Ministx^rs have idter all .to live from day to day. It mutters little to them whe¬ 
ther they are rcealled on an issue in which they are in agreement w ith the Congress 
policy, or w'hcthcr they resign because they are in disagreement witli the Congress. 

“After all, Suhhas Bahu is not an enemy of his country. He has suffered for 
it. In his opinion, his is the moat forw^ard and boldest policy and ))rogrammc. 
The minority can oidy wish it all success. If thg^ cannot keep pace with it, they 
must come out of the Congress. If they can, they will add strength to tlic majority. 
The minority may not obstruct on any account. Tliey must alistain, when they 
cannot co-operate. 1 must remind all Congressmen that those who being Congress- 
minded, rciiuiin oiitsiilc it by design, represent it most. Tiiose, therefore, who feel 
uncomfortable in being in the Congress, may come out, not in a Bi>irit of ill-will, 
but with the deliberate purpose of rendering more circctivc service.” 

What followed next is given in the words of Bj. Suhhas Bose in the course of 
ilia Presidential Address :— 

“.The election was follow'cd by sensational developments, culminating in 

the resignation of twelve out of fift^n members of the Working CominitUxj headed 
by Barclar Patel, Maulana Abul Kalam Azatl and Mr. Rajendra Prasjul. Another 
distinguished and eminent member of the Working Committee, Pandit N^ru, 
though he diil not formally resign, issued a statement which led everybody to be¬ 
lieve that he had also resignetl. On the eve of the Tripuri Congress, the events at 
Rajkot forced Maliatma Gandhi to undertake a vow of fast unto death* And then 
the President arrived at Tripuri a sick man...,..”. 



The Indian National Congress 

52nd. Session—Tripuri^lOth. March to 12th. March 1939 

Two hundred thousand persons attended the fifty-second session of the Indian 
National Oou^rcss which opened at G-dO p.m. on the 10th. March 1939 in the vast 
urnj)hitheatre in Vislinudatt Na^car, Tripuri in the Central i’rovinces. 

The w'ooded liill-sidc, rising behind the leaders’ dais, was mottled with thou¬ 
sands of men ainl women who ha<l gathered there to watch tlic Congress session. 
The licntle slope from the hill towards the river Nerhudda made it an ideal site for 
a political con;j;re;:^ation. A colossal statue of “The Awakcneii I’easant,” carrying on 
Ilia shoulders a plough, was erected on one side of the rostrum facing the audience. 
On the right was the loaders’ dais, standing twenty feet above the ground level. i>i 
the dais were scaled the leaders who Iiad resigned from the W'orking Oominiitco aiid 
other ^>roniinent ('ongrcHsincn. 

'lire gatlicring cheered warmly as Pandit Nehru escorted the members of the 
Egyptian 1 Allegation to the dais, and seated them by the side of Khan Abdul Gujfar 
Khun and Maulana Ahiil Kalam Azad. 

The vast area of the amphitheatre was divideil into dltrereiit enclosures, with 
men and women volunteers standing guard. The two gates opening into the Am])hi- 
theatre were taslcfnlly decorated and stood out in'uminciitly against the background 
of the green lulls beyond. 

Wiien Seth (rartndas annonnecd that the “Pandc Mataram” would be sung, the 
audieive, mimberirig over two lakhs, sUkkI up in ])in-drop silence. Even the [leople 
pcrcheil on the jutting rocks did so, as the strains of the “Bandc Mataram”, sung in 
chorus l)y six young girls, rose up. 

After Sotii (loYimlas had read his wcleomc atldrcss, ho announced that, owing to 
illness, the President >\as not able to attend the opening session. He also announced 
that, in the abHen<-e of the Ihvsidcnt, Maulina Abul Kalam Azad^ the seniorraost 
cx-President of the Congress, would take chair. 

Maulana A/,ad said that Mr. Bose’s condition before he left Calcutta was not 
such us couhl luive (Minblcd liiin to undertake the journey, but he came to Tripuri 
against the ilo lors’ adyi*'e. ’^lltey had all ht>]>cd that his condition woultl improve 
sutlicieutly to enable him to attend the o]>cn session, but it was not the case. Mr. 
Bose's d(M*lors ha<l advised him against attending the scsion to-day. To their 
regret, therefore, they had to eonduet tl»c ]uoeecdings without the I’rcsident. 
Matdana A/.ad then cjdkxl u])on Aeliarya Karendru Deo to read the Hindustani 
version of the Presidential Address. The English address was read out by Mr. 
Barat Chandra Bose. 

Egyptian Delegation Welcomed 

Pandit Jawaharlal was greetetl with prolonged cheers w'hcn he rose up to thank 
the Egy[>tian delegation. The Pandit said that the delegation was there to-day 
to fultil a long-standing nroniise. They had brought a message of hope to the people of 
India, “I liojM',” Pandit S’ehrn said, “we will be aide to send through the delegates 
a similar message to Egypt. The Egyptian struggle is part of our own struggle, as 
they are fighting tlu' same enemy ns ourselves, namely, British Imperialism. It is 
true that eonditions in Imlia are ililVerent, l)nt yet we can benefit from each other’s 
exiJorieneos. Therefore, it is a i>CH*uliar pleasure for us to meet them here to-night. 
But our great regret is that their great leader, Nahas Pasha, was unable to iu‘<*om]>aiiy 
tlic delegation. When I was in Egypt he luul expresso<l his eagerness to visit India, 
and I luivc no doubt that, when he is in a ptisiiion to do so, he will visit India”. 

Delegation Leader's Reply 

Bey, Leader of the Delegation, emphasised in the course of replv, 
the need for unity, and said that Egypt be<*ame victorious because of unity ana, 
therefore, suggested Uiat India should also adopt measures for such unity. 

‘Tt was the ardent desire of our I^eader and Ih-esident of the Wafdist Party, 
Mohammad Nahas Pasha to attend tliis session of your National Congress, but impor¬ 
tant political circumstances and constitutional issues unfortunately prevented our le^er 
from attending the Congress in person. With immense pleasure, I and my collea¬ 
gues are in your midst. The uoole mission of attending your Congress will only 
41 
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be equalled by the great honour of bringing to the people of India, on behalf of the 
peoide of Egypt, most cordial and fraternal greetings and best wishes for this 
glorious country. (Loud cheers and api'lausc). 

“Ladies and gentlemen, the visit we pay you, in response to your kind in¬ 
vitation, evokes in our hearts the deepest feelings, and brings back to our minds 
numerous characteristics common to our Dvo countries, and the ditrerent aspects 
that link us together. Is it not a fa(*t that religions and idiilosoidiies sprang from 
the East and combine us together ? Tlie East has been the birth-place of religions 
which preach co-operation and ])cace, religions that set the ideals for a powerful 
life among all jieoplc and sock the welfare and liappiness of all. 

It was therefore no wonder, he continued, that the ft'clings of the. peo])le in 
both countries were similar, and it was no wonder that there was rcsiunblancc in 
leadership and movements and in tlic methods of struggle between the two coun¬ 
tries. “It was in the year IblS”, he continued, “that our leader Zaghlul J*asha 
siiook imperialism in Egy{>t and at a!>out tlie same ti?iH‘, the far-sighted Icadershif) 
of Mahatma Ciandhi began to break the chains of imperialism in India. 'J'heso 
leaders and their colleagues, with great j*atience and persistanee, have fought for the 
])asl so many years. Zaghlul Pasha fell in the batile-field, an old and sick man 
who had withstood hardships. Indeed he was a brave eommamhu'. Nahas Pasha, 
our i^rcsent leader, carrh'd aloft the banner of Zaehbd. Deleution, exile, peise<*ution 
and threats have never deterred him frv)m his obje -tive, and he linally sin ceeded. 
Mis farsiglitcd leadership has leil Egypt irom virtory to victory, winning for her the 
Treaty of Independence and Alliance signed in August Jb3b, and the Treaty 
Abolishing Ca[)itulations signed in Montreal in May P.tlt*. 

“Ladies and (lenthauen, the decisive elennmt in the sueccss of Egy]>t was 
unity. -No }>cnple fighting for ilnar liberty can afford to bo disnnih'il. W'e were a 
nation of Muslims and ('lirisiians. but Zaghlnl forged us into a nation of Egyptians. 
(Loud cheers and applause.) it is our unity and leadeiship tliat securetl for u» 
indeper.den(*e and liberty. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, the present visit, I ho]ie, will inaugurate a new ora in 
the relations of E.iypt and India, and as .Mahatma (Jaiidlu lias saiil in bis telegram, 
the visit will atlord an insoliihle bond between linlia and Egypt. Notlung will be 
more welcome to the Egy[»tian nation and to our Leader, Nahas Pasha, than to 
receive a Delegation of the (’ongress to tlic W'attl Pongress which will meet in 
Ai>ril next. I lio]>c that this exchange of visits will inangurale a new^ era in the 
relations hetw'ecn the nations oi the J’]ast. 

“Before concluding, 1 would like to cx]>ress our great admiration at the sight 
of such huge multitudes of peo|>le eoiniiig from all parts of your iiumeiiHe country 
and rcfirescnting hundreds of millions of tlifferent religions and cultures working 
hand in hand for the great eansc of India and onr hope that just like in Egyjit, 
where Arabs and Christians mergevl togethtu’ ainl fought against I miierialism, in 
India also the i>eople yvill merge together and tight for indei>eiulenee.” 


The Welcome Address 

The following are extracts from the Welcome Address deliverwl by 8j. Seth 
Oovindas, the Chairman ol the Beeeption Coinmittec ; — 

It w'as during the Nagpur Congress in l‘.C(i that the (Congress Provinecs w'cre 
constituted on a linguistic basis. A separate province yvas foriniHl out of the Hindu¬ 
stani-speaking districts and named Hindustani C. P. Its ancient namo 'MahakoslmP 
was revived during the 8atyagraha movement of llKK), and suhserjiiently it was 
approved by the taingress. In its loyalty to the Congress, Midiakoshal claims s 
foremost place. Its ixditical history of the last 18 years can well justify this claim. 
The ])eopIe of this luovincc gave a rcaiiy response to tlic Non-t’o-operation and the 
Civil Disobedience movements. The Flag Satyagraha wliich ultimately succ^lcd 
in Nagpiu* was started at Jubbuliiore. The Forest Hatyagraha was started at the 
instance of our province. 

Even in the mrliamcntary sphere it has no mean achievement to its credit 
During tlic 1923 election, the Hwaraj party secnrtxl majorities only in Bengal and the 
Omtral Provinces, llie Bengal majority broke down after some time, but in our 
province no Ministry could be fonned lor full three years. In the election of 
while the other districts of C. P. and Iterar were carricti away by the wave of 
Kesixinsivism, Mahakoshal sUll kept tlTc Congress Flag flying high. The l«vkh 
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praises bestowed upon Mahakoshal by the late Pandit Motilal Nehru after the 
elections will, for ever, remain a matter of pride to us. If one analyses the election 
results of 1937 and takes the fipiiures of Mahakoshal separatclv from those of other 
parts of C. P. and Beroi’, one will find that Mohakoshal leads all other provinces. 

Tliere is only one reason for our succ^ess. The people of tliis province have 
never given even a moment’s thought to any organisatioji other tlian the Congress. 
Whenever an election fight ensued, it was always directly between the Congressmen 
on one side and the a]H)iogists of the British rule on the other. The Hindu Babha, 
tlic Kes])on8ivi8t Party, the Am])cdkar Party, etc., never found a congenial soil in 
Mahakoshal. The ISluslim League came int(> existence in our province only last year. 
We always reioi(‘C to remember that on the eve of the Simon (.V»m mission’s visit to 
India the landholders of Mahakoshal convened a nif^ting and j»assed a unanimous 
resolution to boy<‘()tt the unwanted (Vmimission. All ]trovinccs of India have vied 
with one another in offering sacrifices for the frec<lom of the country. All that we 
claim is that whatever our shortcomings in other directions, the province of Maha- 
koshal, to which you have allowed the luivilcge of welcoming you to-day, has not 
been found wajiling in its devotion to the Congress. » 

After the cxamiile of the (’hairman of the ITari|>iira Congress Rec*eption 
Committee. 1 had decided to wind ut) my sj ccch here. The situation which has 
dcvelot>cd in the country during the past ie\v weeks as also the international situation 
however, compel me to add a few' words. The woild is passing through a crisis. 
Hmall or big wars have bceri goijig on in Kunve and Asia, and any day a world war 
might l)rcak out. Even if India so desires, slie v annot kcc]) wholly aloof. In order 
to deride our attitude towards any sucli war, we shall lia\e to gauge the position of 
England and France on one side, of (Icriminy and Italy on the other and of 
Anu'rica and Japan on the tliird. Afttw the con(p;est of Abyshinia by Italy, it is only 
the Arabian Sea that separates us from the new Italian Emi'ire. Again, both Italy 
and Cermany having oitlained footholds in Spain, the IVIediterrancan route is no 
longer us open to EnglamI as it had been in the ]-ast. \VIiene\er a war breaks out, 
our armies are si'cedily sent out to Enroj-e. lii ease of an invasion from outside, 
India will have no means of defence left to her. 

Wo are now’ threatened with foreign iinasions not, only from the West but also 
from the East. The rising t^ower of ,la]-an is as much a menace to ns now as some 
Western nations luul been in the past, .lapan kept aloof during tlic last war, but this 
time her attitude seems to liuve changed. A section of the American ])rc68 has gone 
even to the extent of asserting dial Czceho^'lo\akia was sacrificeil at Munich solely 
on account of the fear of .lapan. It is rumoured that secret rei'orts from British 
spies stationed in the Etir East stall'd diat as sinm as England would declare w’ar 
against (rermany over the Czeclioslovakian issue, Japan would invade Australia and 
that it was on receit't of these lepoits that- Mr. Chambeilain hurriedly made U]> his 
mind to see Hitler and sm'iiliee Czechoslovakia. The Meiliterranean Sea has almost 
become an “Italian liuke.” The only h()]>e of ]trotceting British possessions in the 
Far East lies in Anu'rica’s siding in any future war with England. At jiresent all 
the efforts of England are dirtH ted towards inducing America to ioin the war. Eng¬ 
land desires that America should commit herself to loves’s labour of inotecding the 
British Empire in the I^ast. History rot'ords so far no such examiile of altruistic 
alliance in the world of politics. Small w^onder that at the ])rescnt moment public 
0 ]>inion in America is against any s.aerifiec on the ]iart of America in men and money 
for the protcijtion of British possessions in the East. 

Under the eireumstanees, it is doubtful how far Britain will be able to defend 
India. Bhe will have t-o defend herself, and she cannot do so until she has complete 
cx>ntrol over her army and her foreign policy. Thus, it is obvious Hiat the problem 
of India’s self-defence can not be separated from the bigger question of her indepen¬ 
dence. It is said that Cermany, Japan and Itally arc determined ujum a war because 
they need land for their 8urt>lu8 ]K>pulations. Considered from this point of view, 
India’s needs are even greater. Her population is growing rapidly, but the door 
of other countries are l)eing bange<l against her people. A large number of Indians 
have settled in foreign lands for about a century and with the sweat of their brow 
have made these countries fit for human habitation. Evcji in tliese lands, our country¬ 
men are not allowed to live in i^ce and on terms of equality. The question of the 
clove trade in Zanzibar was solved only yesterday. In Kenya the Highlands can be 
acquired by the whites of any nationality but not the coloured. The fact that they 
may not he British subjects is immaterial. However, our countrymen, who have 
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livcd there for many years and who arc also suppored to be British subjects 
have no rights to purchase those lands. England can even tolerate the talk 
of returning Tanganyika to Germany, but declares herself i)Owerle8S to protec-t 
the interests of her own subjects in South and East Africa. Only last year 
the British (4ovcrnmcnt entered into a trade agreement on behalf of India 
with South Africa against the commercial interests of the country and without the 
consent of the Central Legislature. The Minister for Interior in the Union of South 
Africa hinted only the other day at legislation for segn^gating Indians residing in 
Natal and Transvaal. Even Ceylon, Fiji and Malaya and British Guiana continuously 
give i)in pricks to our ])eo])le settled tliere. 

Last year I saAv with my own eyes the pitia))le condilion of our people in 
Africa. It is there that we fully realise tlie fact of our j>olitical bondage. Had we 
been indei)cndent, wc 'would not have toleraUnl this condilion even for a singh; day. 
I could understand only after visiting Africa why, after fighting lor the rights of 
Indians overseas for so many years, Maliatma Gaiulhi arrived at the conclusion tiuit 
the question of Indian settlers is dc[>endent for its solution uikui the question of 
Indian inde})endencc. 

Thus, turn 'wherever we may, we find ourselves faced with diniculties. At this 
juncture what w'C need most is solid jiatriotism, political sagacity and sound leader- 
shij). Wind a pity that at this very <*ritical hour in our history signs of internal 
strife should manifest themselves. Wc have begun to think of changing horses in 
midstream. 

The Indian National Congress w'as founded for carrying on the struggle for 
freedom, and from time to time wo have not hesitated to hv guidctl hy dii'tators. 
Even during the periods intervening between various movements, we could not fully 
follow democratic princqdes. Even England, known as the hirth-idace of demo(‘racy, 
substitutes a coalition ministry, on the basis of dictatoishii\ in times of 'ivar. Our 
Congress organization can he com])ared with the Ih.scist Tarty of Italy, the Nnzd 
Tarty of Germany and the Communist Tarty of Unssia, although they have emhraccHl 
violence and we are w’cdded to the creed of non-violence. All the inhahitants of Italy 
are not Fascists, the entire German public is not Nazi, neither are all IvussiaiiH 
Communists ; yet almost jdl Italians, Germans and Russians have faith in their res- 

5 )ective parties. Every Indian is not a four anna memlxu' of the C'ongrcss, yet all 
ndians are with the Congress. Mahatma Gamllii cH-cupies the same position among 
Congressmen as that held hy Mussolini among Fascists, Hitler among Nazis and 
Stalin among Communists. 

The Congress as at present constitnded, is the creatimi of Msihatma Gandlii. 
Its aims and objei-ls and the means of attaining them, nanu'ly, truth and non¬ 
violence, have been laid down hy him. The various struggles for indei>oinlcnce initiat¬ 
ed during the ]>ast twenty years w'orc started, carried on and terminated in accordam^c 
with his dictates. I'rne, the Mahatma has no specific j)hicc aHsign(‘d to him in the 
written constitution of the Congress, hut he wdll deny that a ]>ructice lias grown up 
to elect as the Congress ITesident the person noon whom Maliatma (iandhi’s choice 
falls and for the ITesident to nominate on his Working Committee mostly those 
approved hy Gandhiji. In brief, he has been all in all in tlie (.kmgress. Taiidit 
Jawaharlal Nehru declared the other day in Europe that Gandhiji is even greater 
than the Congress. The Tresident of this year was right when lu' said roi^ently that 
it would be a tragedy if he got the confidence of others but failcvl to win the con¬ 
fidence of the greatest man of India. 

To-day we have assembled here under peculiar circumstances. Malialmaji hafi 
declared the election of this year’s Tresident as his own defeat, it is also stated tliat 
the new nrograramc is to resort to direct action once again, if necessary, after giving 
six months’ ultimatum to the British Govcinment. I plead ignorance of secrets, but 
as far as I am aware, Maliatma Gandhi or any of his eolli^agiics has never expressed 
himself in favour of accepting the Federal jiart of the Government of India Act. If 
this position is conceded—and I have no reason to susiietd otherwise-1 make lx)ld to 
say that the issue before us is quite simple. A struggle against Federation is a fore¬ 
gone conclusion. What remains for decision is the time and the manner of initiating 
the camiiaign. I hope that the fight will be a non-violent one. 

Mahatma Gandhi is the Acharya of non-violence and knows best the technique 
of the non-violent struggle. It is, therefore, naturally expec.te<l that it should be left 
to the good old teacher to decide when and how the next fight should be started. 
As a matter of fact, the struggle is alreadv in progress. The Federation is designed 
li comprise Indian States and the provinces. The majority of the Bntish 
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provinces are under the control of the Congress to-day. If I have correctly followed 
the views of the President, I think his desire is to extend the Congress r^me also 
over the remaining provinces. Gandhiji has already started the struggle in Indian 
States. The country will be the gainer if, as I have stated above, the Congress 
secures control over the remaining provinces and throws its full weight in the 
struggle to win the fight in Indian States. I have not the least doubt that Mahatmaji 
will himself give a new turn to the struggle at the op]X)rtune moment, and what the 
President wants to-day will surely hap])en to-morrow. 

I admire the enthusiasm of those who are impatient to give a fight. In politics 
enthusiasm alone, however, docs not bring suct'css ; confidence in the accredited leader 
and discipline are essential. The strength gained by the country under the leader¬ 
ship of Mahatma Gandhi during the ])ast twenty years is unprecedented in our 
political histwy. Like a tried (haieral several times he asked us to march forward, 
and when nci cssary he slowed down fair pace, and at times cried halt. Under his 
guidance we have not stumbled yet, and there is no reason why we should deviate 
from the path so far followed by us. 

The Presidential Address 

Tlic following is the text of the Presidential Address of 8j. Suf'has Chandra 
Bose :— 

“Comrade Chairman, sister and brother delegates,— 

“1 tliank you from the bottom of my heart for tlie great honour you have 
done me by re-electing me to the ITesidential Chair of the Indian National 
CongiesR and also for the warm and cordial wch-omc you have given me here 
at 'rriiiuri. It is true that, at my request, you have had to dispense with some 
of the pomp that is usual on such occasions- Put I feel that that enforced step 
has not taken away one iota of the warmth and cordiality of your reception 
and I hope that noliody will regret the curtailment of it on this occasion. 

“Friciuls, before J proceed any further, I shall voice your feedings by ex¬ 
pressing our joy at the success of Mahatma Gandhi’s mission to Rajkot and the 
termination of Ids fast in consctpience therc'^f. The whole counti'y now feels 
happy and tremendously relieved. 

“Friends, this yciar promises to be an abnormal or cxtraordinaiy one in 

many ways. The Presidential election this time was not of a humdrum type. 
"Die election was followcil by sensational developments, culminating in the resig¬ 
nation of twelve out of the fifteen members of the Working Committee, headed 

by Sardar Patel, Maulana Abul Kalam Azail and Mr. Itajcndra Prasad. Another 
distinguished and eminent member of the Working Committee, Pandit Nehru, 
though he did not formally resign, issued a statement w'hich letl everybody to 
believe that he had also resigned. Gn the eve of the Tripuri Congress, the events 
at Rajkot force'll Mahatma (randhi to undertake a vow of a fast unto death. 
And then the President arriveil at Tripuri a sick man. It will, therefore, be 

in the fitness of things if the 1 ‘residential Address this year can claim to be a 
departure, from precedent in the matter of its length. 

“Friends, you arc aware that the Wafdist delegation from Egypt have 
arrived in our midst as the guests of the Indian National Congress. You will 

loin me in according the most hearty welcome to all of them. We are extremely 
nappy that they found it possible to accent our invitation and make the voyage 
to India. We are only sorry that political exigencies in Egypt did not permit 
the President of the Wafd, Mustapha Nahas Pasha, to nersonally lead this dele¬ 
gation. Having had the privilege of knowdng personally the President and the 
leading members of the Wafdist Party, my joy Ao-day is all the greater. Once 
again I offer them, on behalf of our countrymen, a most hearty and cordial 
welcome, 

“Since we met at Haripura in February 1938, several significant events have 
taken place in the international sphere. The most important of these is the 
Munich Pact of September 19:18, which implied an abject surrender to Nazi Ger¬ 
many on the part of the Western 1‘owerB, France and Great Britain. As the 
result of this, France ceased to be a dominant power in Europe and the hege- 
money passed into the hands of Germany without a shot being fired. In more 
recent times, the gradual collapse of the Republican Government in Spain seems 
to have added to the strength and prestige of Fascist Italy and Nan Germany 
The so-called Democratic Powers, France and Great Britam, Imve Joined Italy 
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and Germany in conspiring to eliminate Soviet Russia from European politics 
for the time being. But how long will that be possible ? And what nave Fiance 
and Great Britain gained by trying to humiliate Russia. 

“There is no doubt that ns the result of the recent international develop¬ 
ments in Europe as well as in Asia, British and French iin])erialiBm have received 
a considerable setback in the matter of strength and })rcstige. 

•‘Coming to home politics, in view of my ill-health, I shall content myself with 
referring ordy to a few important problems. In the first ]>lace, I must give a clear 
and nneiiuivocal exjuession to what I have been feeling for sometimes ])ast, namely, 
that the time has come for us to raise the issue of Hwaraj anti submit our National 
Demand to the British Government in the foim of an ultimatum, ^fhe time is long 
past when we coiihl have adoi>ted a passive attitude and waited for the F(*<lcral 
Scheme to be imposed on us. '^fhe problem no longer is as to when the Federal 
Bcheme will be forced down our throats. 

“The problem is as to what we should do if llie Federal Scheme is conveniently 
shelved for a few years till j^eace is stabilised in Europe. There is no doubt that 
once there is stable t>eace in Euroi'o. whether llirough a Four-l‘ower Fa(‘t or through 
some other means—Great Britain with adopt a strong Em]>ire ]>olicy. The fact that 
she is now showing some si^ns of trying to conciliate the Arabs as against the 
Jews in Falestine is because she is feeling Jierself weak in the intei national sphere. 
In my opinion, Iherefiue, we should submit our National Demand to the British 
Government in the form of an ultimatum and {jive a certain time-limit witliin 
which a reply is to be ex}>ected. If noicjdy is recGvi'd within this period, or if an 
unsatisfactory iet)ly is received, we shouUl resort to such sanctions as \\c possess in 
order to enforce our National Pemand. 

“The sanction that we possess to-day is INIass (’i\il Disoliedienee or Satyagraha. 
And the British Cioveinment to-day aie* not in a josition to face major eonlliet 
like an All-India 8atyagraha for a long {uniod. it grie%es me to find that there are 
people in the Ckmgress who are so ]>essimistie as to think tliat the time is not rij^c 
for a major assault on Ihitisli lm]terialism. But looking at the situation in a 
thoroughly realistic manner, I do not sec the slightest giouiul for I'cs^imism. W ith 
the Congress in ]'Ower in eight Fiovinces, the stieiigth and ]'ies:ij.'e of onr national 
organisation have* gone up. 'ihe mass mo\emeiit has made c(msid«Mahle heailway 
throughout Britisli India. And last hut not hast, there is an niipreecdenttHl 
awakening in tlic Indian States. W'hat more ojiportune moment eonid we iind in 
onr national history for a final advance in the iliiection of Swaraj j-artienlarly 
when the international situation is favonrahle to us ? 

‘‘Speaking as a eold-hlooded realist, 1 may say that all tlie facts of the 
present-day situation are so inneh to our advantage that one slionhl entertain the 
highest degree of oi)limism. If only we sink onr iliffereiices, pool onr robourees and 
put our full weight in the national struggle, we can make our atta< k on British 
imiHjrialism irresistilile. 

“vShall we have the political foresight to make the most of our {wesent favoura¬ 
ble position or shall we miss this opportunity, which is a rare opiiorlunity in the 
life of a nation ?” 

“I have already referred to the awakening in Iwdia ami to the awakening in the 
Indian States. 1 am definitely of the view that we should revise our attitude towards 
the States as defined by tlic llaripura Congress resolution. "J'liat resolution, as you 
are aware, put a ban on eeitain forms of activity in the Stales being eoiidueteil in 
the name of the Congress, lender that resolution neither I’arliamentary work nor 
the struggle against the work (?) -should he carried on in the luime of the C/Ongress ; 
but since llaripura much has hai)i>cned. To-day we find that tlie Paramount IWer 
is in league with State authorities in most jihues. In such eircunustauees, should 
we of the Congress not draw closer to the people of the Stales ? 

•'1 have no doubt in my mind as to what our duty is to-day. Besides lifting 
the above ban, the work of guiding the pojmlar movement in the States for Civil 
Liberty and Rcs|x)n8ible Government should be eoiidiicted by the Working Commit¬ 
tee on a comjircheiisive and systematic basis. The work so far done has been of a 
piece-meal nature, and there has hardly been any system or plan behind it. But the 
time has come when the Working Committee should assume tliis resivoiisibility and 
discharge it in a comprehensive and systematic way and, if nec'cssary, appoint a 
sp^ial Bub Committee for the purpose. The fullest use should be made of the 
guidance and co-operation of Mahatma Gandhi and of the co-oi)eration of the All- 
India States Peoples’ Conference. 
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“I have referred earlier to the advisability of our making the final advance 
in the direction of Hwanij. That will need adequate prc])aration. In the first 
place, we shall have to take steps to ruthlessly remove whatever corruption or 
W'caknesB has entered in our ranks, largely due to the lure of power. Next, we 
shall have to work in close co-o]'cration w'ith all anti-im])cnaliBt organisations in 
the country—particularly tlio Kisan inovcnicnt and the 'J'rade Union movement. 
All the radical ehunents in the country must work in close harmony and co- 
o^xiration and cflbrls of all anti-imt>eriali8t organisations must converge in the 
direction of a final assault on British imj»erialism. 

“Friends, to-day the atmosphere Avithin the Congress is clouded and dis¬ 
sensions have a])i;cared. Many of our friends are conscciuently feeling depressed 
and dis})i!ited. But I am incorrigible o)Uimist. The cloud that you see to-day 
is a passing one. T have faith in the ])atriolism of my cojintrymcn. I am sure 
that, before long, we sliall be able to tide over the present difficulties and restore 
unity within our ninks. 

“A somewhat similar situation ha<l arisen at the time of the Gaya Congress 
in 19-3 and thereafter, when Dcshbandliu Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru of liallowed 
memory started the Sawraj Party. May the s}>irit of ni,. late Guru, of the ifivercd 
Motilal and of the other grcfit sons of India insi)irc us in the ]nesont crisis, and 
ISIahatma CJandhi, who is still with us, guido and assist our nation and help the 
Congress out of the present tangle -this is my earnest prayer. Vande Mataram.” 


Proceedings and Resolutions 

Second Day—Tripuri--11th. March 1939 

I^j>roarious s/enes marked to-day’s ])roeccdings of the session. Mr. S. Amy 
move I that, in view of the alaimfng state of tlie President’s health, the 
consideration of the resolution on the clarification of the misunderstand¬ 
ing that had aiis(!n out of tiie [’residential elcclu)n, should be referred to the A. I. 
C. C. for disposal at some future date. 

This w^as greeted hy loud shouts (d “no, no” from a section of the delegates 
and the proceedings w'erc interru)»ted for a h'w nuniitos. 

Mr. Ancy, who was constantly inlerriqUed. stated that it was not necessary 
for him to make any speech at all. They had listened to the condition of healtn 
of the President and he was sure tliat (hey Avoiild carry his nnjtion unanimously, 
(rthouts of ‘fiio” and “withdraw the resolution” from a section of the House.) 

Pandit G. Ji Pant, S]>eaking next, ex]*laincd that Mr. Aney's resolution sought 
to refer the first resolution j'assed hy the Subjects t\)mmittec to the All India Con¬ 
gress Comiuittoc. Tlic dtdegates miglit revall that tlie resolution referrcHl to state- 
meuts made during the Presidential election. The delegates luul the fullest auUiority 
to decide whether the matter should he disiussed in the open session now or be 
roferrcHl to the All-India ('ongress Committee for disposal. tSo far as he himself 
wois concerned, he w'as in agreement with Mr. Aney’s ]»ro]>osal. Everyone was, at 
present, anxious about the Bastrapathi’s health and everyone was anxious that he 
slioidd rc<*over as soon as possible. If IMr. Aney’s ])roi) 08 al was acceptefi, it was 
possible to remove the President immediately to the hospital at Jubhnlpiir. (renew^ed 
shouts of “no, no” and “withdraw* the” resolution” from a section of tlie 
House), It was also the wish of nil leaders, said Pandit Pant, that the 
resolution should be referred to the All-India Congress Committee and not 
discussed in the open sess’on. 

Matilana Ahul Kalam Azad then i)iit the motion to the House and after count¬ 
ing hands twice, declared Mr. Aney's proposal carried by a clear majority, 
Bengal delegates voting against it. 'J'his w’as the signal for uproarious scenes. 

Following the declaration of the result of voting on Mr. Aney^n proposal, there 
were repeated shouts of “no, no, withdraw” from a section of the House which 
were more or less confined to the Bengal delegates’ enclosure. The uproar increased 
in vigour and witliin a few nuautes, that set'tion of the delegates and some visitors 
found their way into the open gangway in front of the rostrum. 

‘Tnquilab /iiidabad”, “Harat Chandra Ikise-ki-Jai”, “Subhas Babu-ki-Jai” and 
such other slogans were raised by the crowd that had gatliered and continued to 
rend the air as Mr. Jatvaharlal Nehru stood up to explain that ii they demanded 
a poll on Mr. Aney’s proposal, it could be dune only to-morrow in the Subjects 
Commi^ee pandal. His voice was drowned in the uproar but still he persisted. 
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Other loaders came on the rostrum and hurried consultations were held. But 
the crowd continued to shout and evcrytime Mr. Nehru attemi)ted to 8i>eak, there 
were renewed shouts, making it impossible for him to proceed. The vast 
gathering outside and those gathered in front of the rostrum were, however, sitting 
in perfect order. 

The impasse continued for over an hour, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru all the while 
standing in iront of the microphone. He bowctl more than once in appeal to the 
crowd to listen to him but they did not respond and continued to stand and 
shout, some shaking their clenched fists at him. 

At last, Mr. Sarat Bose came to the micro])bone and asked the crowd 
to sit down, which they did and later, on his appcnl went back to the enclosure. 
Mr. Nehru again came to the microidione and, amidst confusion again, started to 
address the gathering. 

Mr Jawaharlal Nehru, whose patience appeared to be nearly exhausted, was 
heard talking to Mr. Sarat Bose excitedly. Mr. Nehru i)crsistcd in addressing the 
gathering and, after a few minutes, a])pcarcd to have got control over the situation. 
The uproar subsidctl gradually and excepting for occasional intcrrui)tion8 the entire 
audience settled down. 

After a few minutes, there was eonijdetc order, and in ])erfect silence, the vast 
gathering lioaril one of the most imiiassioncd and feeling speeches from Mr. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, whose voice was faltering and who was bnmining over with feel¬ 
ing. He made a supreme ai)peal for discipline and chastised the recalcitrant dele¬ 
gates, repeatedly reminding them that they had done the greatest injury to the 
Congress by their exhibition of tcnii>er and imliscipline. 

Mr. Nehru spoke in all for about forty-five minutes, both in Hindustani and 
English. He said, “1 am afraid I have trieil the patience of the House for a long 

time now. I did not come here to make a speech or discuss this or that 

question. 1 simply came licre to explain tlic position which tJie I’resident 
wanted me to explain. You will remember that votes were taken on Mr. 
Alley’s resolution and Maulana Saheb had declaretl that it liad been passeil. 
There was some juotest from a certain section of the House and 

there was a gooil deal of shouting. The iTesideut was cl(‘ar in Ids mind as 
to the result and 1 came to tell yon that, if you ilesirc to have a division, 

certainly there will be a division. Every facility would bo given, so that there 
would be no doubt as to how many voUhI on this side and how many on the other. 
1 came here only to tell you that. As it was imonvenient to have a division here, 
as the diilegates were mixed up with visitors, it was desirable to arrange the voting 
to take jdace in the Hubjevts Committee inindal either to-night or to-morrow. 1 
was asked to convey this to you and I came to the microphone. For some reason, 
which I have not been able to fathom, a section of the House starUjd that ujuoar. 
I do not know whether I have otremled you, or you felt that I have otlendcd you. 
It is a great grief to me to see such a sight. 

“May I add a few words? We have heard for a long time about certain 
indiscipline in the Congress and Mahatma Gandhi has been writing about it. In 
fact, to-day in the Hubie<*ts (’ommittce, w^e talked aW)ut this (piestion. It is obvious 
tliat the Congress could function only if it is an ellieient and discij)lined orgiinisation. 
We talk and we think of the great struggle before us, the great struggle that is 
developing in India. Some of us think in terms of an earlier struggle, some 
ixjrhaps of a struggle at a later date. But all of us think in terms of the great 
struggle ahead. We are growing stronger day by day. This organisation is growing 
and it is stronger to-day than what it lias ever been. (Cheers from a large section 
of the audience.) Everything depends uiion you and I and all of us who are tied 
together by the Congress.’' 

Proijeeding, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru referral to disunity and communal 
disturbances, particularly in his province, and said that it was the communal 
question which stood in the way of India’s independence. ‘ Are we to start now 
within our own ranks, within our own organisation, this kind of mutual conflict?” 
he asked. “I shudder to think what the consequence would be.” 

“If you read the articles which Gandhiji has written during the last month, 
you will see a certain agony of soul in it. You will notice the pain in them, 
tou may agree or disagree with what Gandhiji had written, but Gandhiji writes 
from his heart. Why is it so ? Because he is to-day fully conscious of the coming 
struggle. He is preparing for it. He wants the Congress and the country to be 
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ready for it. When he sees that we indulg:e in tall talks and that indiscipline 
spreads, his own instniment is getting rusty and he feels for it. Ho talks about 
corruption and indiscipline, because the time is very near when I and you will be 
put to the test. (Subdued cheers and clapping.) Therefore, it is time to be united 
and disciplined. It is a grievous sight, a painful sight to sec some of our comrades 
shouting and coming out of their enclosures. The very same people have to 
march with us, shoulder to shoulder, and have to prepare for the struggle. It was 
a painful sight ; yet I tell you that in my heart, 1 welcome it most.” 

Mr. Nehru appeared to be overcome with emotion at this stage and his 
voice faltered. He said; “After all. many of us })rcscnt here have devoted a large 
portion of our lives to the service of this great organisation and we have been 
working shoulder to shoulder all these years. l)uring all these years, this is the 
first time I have witnessed such a scene. During more than a quarter of a century— 
and I am sure there arc many others who.se service to the country and the 
Congress arc much longer than mine and they have served more than what I have 
done—1 do not know how many of you remember such a scene. During the last 
twenty-six years, I have attended the Indian National Congress year aft^ year; 

I have never seen such a scenci though 1 have seen many strange things. 

*T beg of you to understand the true implications of what has liappened* 
It does not matter, if it is a small thing or a big one. Wc all get excited. 1 too 
get excited very often. I feel sorry for it afterwards. I ajologisc for it afterwards. 

1 know my own weakness. We have got to take a It sson from such happenings 
and incidents. The main thing is this. \Vo have to learn a lesson from this 
incident. We should not allow such things to happen again. If we have fully 
realised that this kind of thing dexjs weaken the Congress and if we have learned that 
lesson, it is well. Otherwise all our talk, all our struggle for the past so many 
jears will be a vain attem])t. 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nidiru’s speech in English (rci>ortcd above) w'as preceded by a 
Hindustani 8]»cccli. Coming imnu'diately after the uproarious scenes, Mr. Nehru 
was speaking with excitement and declared that a eoiijile of hundred ])eople could 
not have luevcnted him from speaking, even if he had to wait till to-morrow 
morning. “1 will be before you until I am able lo say what 1 have got to say. 
You can continue to shout if you like. You know how things placed before the 
Congress are dc' idc<l by a majority. The question before the House wuis decided by 
such a majority and a handful of delegates cannot try to stop the prtK'ccdiiigs after 
the majority had given its verdict. 3'liis is not democracy. Tliis is goondaism. 
This is Fascism, Uliis is neither h^cialism noi Dermnuacy. (Loud cheers from all 
over the am])liitheatre). Warming up, Mr. Nehru declared, '‘A lakh of people were 
waiting and wasting their time for the proceedings to go on, but hardly fifty or 
hundred people iireventcd the luoceedings.” 

In a milder tone, Mr. Nehru prot'ceded to explain w’hy he wanted to speak. 
All that he w'aiited to convey w'as that in res]ionse to the demands by a certain 
section of the House, Maulana Azad had dccideil to permit voting to take place in 
the Subjects Committee pandal to-morrow. Mr. Nehru added that so many 
jiroposals were made during the discussion yesterday before the Subjects Committee 
for intensifying our struggle. “You talkeil of six months’ ultimatum. Y’ou talked 
of intensifying the struggle. If we are to suecoed, if we arc to translate our words 
into a(^tion, it cannot be done with an indisciplined mob behind us. It would not 
be possible to fight British Imperialism with the strength of a mob” (Ringing and 
prolonged cheeis). IToceeiling, Mr. Nehru said that ix)8Bibly by now, some of those 
who had participated in the uproar were regretting it. It was possible tlaat they had 
^n misled. Continuing, Mr. Nehru said ‘‘If I have risen to my present heights, 
it is entirely due to you. If you want, you can pull me down. It is in your hands 
to do so. Greatness really comes from service and not by jxirsonal considerations. 
The organisation is greater than personalities.” Mr. Nehru then piweeded to speak 
in English, after wnich Mr. Aney sought the leave of the House to withdraw his 
proposition. 

Pandit Q, J5. Pant said that he had agreed to Mr. Aney’s proposition in 
the present circumstances. Mr. Subhas Bose was seriously ill and his (the speaker’s) 
resolution could not be discussed in a proper atmosj^herc. He was also told that 
the Bengal delegates would welcome nis agreeing to the proposition and it was 
with a view to please them and not to avoid a voting that he had agreed to its 
being referred to the A. 1. 0. 0. If the Bengal delegates wanted a discassion, he 
had no objection. 

42 
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Mr. M. S, Aney then rose to withdraw his resolution. He said, “I am before 
you to ask \our permission to withdraw the resolution which I moved a short while 
af-o. In doing bo, I wish to make a brief statement. 1 h^lt that something should 
be done to put a stop to the discussion of the resolution in which the President 

directly or indirectly was coueerned. I felt that in the present state of healtli of the 

President, we should not discuss this resolution, 'rherefore, I eugge8t(*d that the 
matter be referred to the A. I. 0. 0. and I must make it clear that the suggestion 

was my own. 1 di(l not consult any of my IJengal friends. I made this suggestion 

after a good deal of consideration and some of the Icatleis concerned readily agreed 
to it. I came forward to get it ai)pro\ed by you. My main object was to give 
satisfaction to our liengal friends in jiarticular and others who are interested in the 
lieulth of the I'residcnt. I made this endeavour and in view of the opposition to my 
resolution from some of our comrades and in view of the distiiibed conditions I 
think it is ]noi)er that I should withdraw this resolution. Ah the resolution haB 
already been declared cariicd by the Presitlent, 1 have to rcrpicst yon, delegates, to 
allow me to withdiaw it. 1 have, no doubt, that you realise the need for my with¬ 
drawing it. Once 1 withdraw this resolution, the situation will case and the procee¬ 
dings can go on.” 

Mr. Ancy’s request for withdrawal of the resolution was ]mt to the House and 
carried. Thereafter, resolutions welcoming the Egyptian delegation and expressing 
sympathy with China were ])ut from the Cdiair ami imihschI. I'he C-hair also moved a 
condolence resolution (passed earlier by the Subjects Committee) and this was passed. 

The National Demand 

Ikir. Jai Prakash Narain then moved the re.solution on the National Demand. 

Mr, Jai Prakash Narain said that it was a most vital resolution and refcrretl to 
the Independence lesolution passed at the Ealioie t\ujgiess. The I’oal of indepen- 
dem*e was far away, but the strimgle of ITiU-dl had taken India a good deal forward 
and Congress Ministries had helped them to organise and uplift workers and 
l)easantb. ‘ We are, however, convinced that the Federal part of tlie Constitution 
contained in the (Jovernment of India Act, IlKl'), does not ])art with any vital j^owers. 
Therefore, we have declared that any attempt to impose this Federal scheme on 
India will meet with determined opposition. The federal scheme is only one asjxx't 
of the question. The bigger and fundamental question is how to win freedom and 
establish Swaraj for India. Hence this resolution.” 

The speaker referred to the awakening among the peo]»le in the Indian States 
and said that they were confident that in any future struggle for freedom, one-third 
of the Indians living in the Indian States would fight, shoulder to shoulder, with 
their brethren in British India. Tlic speaker asserted that no struggle could bo 
successful until and unless the Congress was united. 

Continuing, Mr. Narain referred to the u})roariou8 scenes in the House earlier 
and said that the demonstration showed the weakest link in the chain. ‘‘It makes 
me hang down my head in shame, jiarticulaiTy in view of the fact that we have 
some nrominent visitors from Egypt amongst us this evening. What is the impres¬ 
sion tiiey will carry about us with them ? The c\gmon8l.ralor8 are neither true to 
the Congress nor to the country. I am confident that with a will to strengthen 
ourselves, we shall be able to eliminate such |>crson8 from the (kingrcss. A differ¬ 
ence in principle cannot be settled by a show of fists. On behalf of the Boeia- 
lists and Communists, I beg of you, beg of the President, Maulana Azad and Mr, 
Jawaharlal Nehru to pardon us for tliib evening’s unruly and undemocratic 
demonstrations.” 

Acharya Narendra Dcj\ seconding the resolution, said that the object of the 
resolution was to prepare the conn 117 for the struggle for frmlom, but freedom could 
not, however, be won without unity. He deeply dcidored the evening’s hapi>eiungs 
and said that the demonstrators should have considered the jireseiice of the Egyptian 
Delegation among them, unless ibis unruly and indisciplined element was eliminat¬ 
ed, he asserted that there was no chance of success for them. They must organise 
themselves in putting their house in order. ^ He emphasised the need for them to 
look into their weaknesses and remedy them immediately as otherwise the v)Ower and 
l) 08 ition that the Congress had attained would be undermined and dcstroyea. 

Mr. Seurat Bose, opposing the resolutiont said that it had been his desire to 
send amendments to the resolution, bat bis preoccupation with the l^sidenPs illness 
prevented him from doine so. He had- also not expected the resolution to come 
lip to-night and hence he nad not beiRt able to move the amendments he wanted ( 0 . 
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"This resolution contains nothing but words, ineffective words, which do not 
lay down any plan of action, words which do not ^ivt> our people any lead”, added 
Mr. Bose, “llie first four })aragraphB of the resolution repeated what we have been 
saying in every session during the last few years and also at every meeting of the 
Worlang Committee and the All India Congress Committee.” 

Mr. Sarat Bose expected the framers of the resolution to realise that the time 
had come to give a definite lead to the |>eople but he had to confess that his ex|XJeta- 
tions had been rudely shaken. “Do you want to postpone this struggle till all 
the people are united ? If that is what the resolution means, it will be more 
honest to say, ‘Let us abandon oui fight’. Let us not deceive our i)COi)le.” 

Mr. Sarat Bose, continuing, said that self determination for a people was the 
universally acce{)ted princii)le in the modern world. This princijile had been 
api>lied in the case of many countries and the map of the world had changed 
considerably since 1918 and yet the api>lication of this ])rinciple had been denied 
to India. With its hoary civilisation, with its distinct culture and traditions and 
its fundamental unity, India had been denied this right. The Government of 
India Act was a negation of this principle. 

Mr. harat Bose continued : “It is time we ask the British Go\ernnieat* in no 
uncertain terms whether they arc prepared to concede the princijtle of self- 
determination to India. In order to enable them to give us a categorical rei)ly 
to our demands, we should fix a time limit so that we may he able to consider 
the question at the next session of the Congress. It would be better to give six 
months’ time but it may be even one year, as we will be meeting only next year. 
Having regard to the fact that the Congress is in power in eight provinces, having 
regard to the fact that the Slates’ subjects arc definitely moving towards 
responsiblo government and ci\il liberties and having regard to the international 
situation, I have no doubt that the result will be obvious. A treaty will have to 
be drawn u{> between the British (Hovcriiment and the Congress. If the re}»Iy 
is unsatisfactory or inadequate or no rcjly is received, it is my humble submission 
that the Congress should then resort to such sanction as it can imj^ose.” 

Mr. Sarat Bose suggested that the Congress should lake the necessary steps, 
both in parliamentary as well as exMa-i'ailiameiitary affairs, and prepare the 
country for “tlie figlit.” 'J’he C’ongress IMiiiistries in tlie eight provinces could 
create a deadlock. “Do you think that the British administration can go on in 
India if the eight rrovincial (iovcrnmciits resign ? If the Congress Ministries 
resign, naturally non-Coiigress ]>rovinces also will have to follow suit and march 
abreast with us in our attack on Britisli Imperialism.” Mr. Bose asketl, in 
conclusion, if they were not ado]»ting a ]>olii’y of drift by ]>assing this resolution. 
“If we do not adopt a firm line of action, we shall be betraying our people and 
will be accused of betraying the cause of the country.” 

Mr. Bharadwaj su]>ported the resolution. Mr. A. M. Azad supporting the reso¬ 
lution, said that the younger section in the Congress was ready to take orders. 

Mr. Javuiharlal Nehru, sj'caking next, said tliat the resolution has been unani¬ 
mously i)a8scd by the Bubjects CommiLlee. He was, therefore, surprised to find 
opposition to the resolution from Mr. Barat Bose. He could not understand Mr. 
Bose’s opposition. Mr. Bose had said that the resolution contained notliing 
but words. Mr. Nehru wanteil to know what Mr. Bose’s own amendment 
contained except em]ffy words. The language used by Mr. Bose was one 
which India was accustomed to use twenty years ago. 

Mr. Nehru held tliat they could not escape tlie struggle even if they desired 
it, but he was oi)]>osed to the ultimatum tactics suggested by Mr. Barat Bose. In 
tlie first place, tlicy would be deceiving themselves if they thought that they could 
win their freedom from the British Government by using bombastic phrases and 
words. Then again, the ultimatum idea would give a chance to the enemy to 
prepare himself. As for Mr. Barat Bose’s contention that the Congress Governments 
should create deadlocks, Mr. Nehru said that deadlocks could help tlie Congress 
to some extent, but they could not certainly solve their main prohlcm of winning 
the freedom of the comitry. 

Mr. Jaiprakaah Narain, replying to the debate, said that Mr. Sarat Bose’s 
opposition was like a stab from behind. Mr. Narain alluded the plan of action 
formulated by mutual consent with Mr. Barat Bose and said that the idea of 
incorwrating an ultimatum clause had been deleted from that plan. 

Sarat Boae^ inteiTeuing, denied having agreed to delete the ultimatam 
clause*. The resolution was passed by an overwhelming majority. 
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THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 
“Corruption” in Elections 

Mr. Sri Prakasa, thereafter, moved his resolution on “corruption”, which 
was passed by the Subjects Committee this morning:. He pointed out now recently 
there had been many reports of bo^us memberships at (Vmgress elections and 
other malpractices. They could not prepare the country for a struggle unless they 
were united and organised. Pundit Neklnram Shanna seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. The ])rocccding8 then terminated. 


Third Day—Tripnrl—12th. March 1939 


Faith in Mahatma Gandhi 


The third day’s session of the Congress was resumed at 9 a.m. to-day in the 
Subjects Committee pandal. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad ])rc8ide(i. Only delegates 
and the Press were admitted. Elaborate arrangements had been made to prevent 
a repetition of last night's uj)roarious scenes. Strong volunteer forces were 
stationed all round and inside the pandal to maintain order. The delegates were 
seated in separate enclosures according to juminces. 

Pandit Govind BalLahh Pant formally moved his resolution. He said that 
after what had happened yesterday, he had no heart to 8i)eak and tlierefore 
re(iuested the House to pass it. The following is the text of the resolution : 

“The Congress declares its firm adherence to the fundamental policies of the 
Congress which have governed its programme in the past twenty years under the 
guidance of Mahatma Gandhi and is definitely of the oi)iiiion that there should 
be no break in these ]>olicies, and that these should continue to govern the Congress 
programme in the future. 

“The Congress cxiuesses its confidence in the work of the Working Committee 
which furn^tioued during last year, and regrets that any asi)crsions should have 
been cast against any of its members. 

‘^In view of the critical situation that may develop during the coming year 
and in view of the fact that Mahatma Gandlii alone can lead the Congress and 
the country to victory during such a crisis, the Congress regards it as imiierative 
that the Executive Authority of the Congress should command his irnj)licit 
confidence and requests the President to nominate the Working Committee for the 
ensuing year in accordance with the wishes of Gandhiji.” 


Dr. Gadgil scended the resolution with a speech. 

Mr. K. F. Nariman moved that in view of the alarming state of the 
PrcBident’s health, the consideration of Pandit Pant’s resolution be postponed till 
the President was in a fit condition to attend the meeting (cries ol “no, no” and 
counter cries). Mr. Nariman asked the delegates not to be swayed either by j)olitical 
or party considerations. Pie a]q)calcd to the delegates on considerations of humanity 
not to proceed with the resolution in the absence of the President who had come 
all the \yay to Trij>uri risking his life desjutc the advice of his dexttors. The 
resolution in question directly concerned the President, and it was highly improper 
to debate it in his absence, particularly when he was seriously ill. While dejdonng 
last night’s demonstrations, Mr. Nariman asked the House if it was right because 
a few over-enthusiastic peo]>le with mistaken notions staged demonstrations that 
they should discuss this resolution. Mr. Nariman, in conclusion, said that he did 
not want the resolution to be shelved, but desired only that the consideration of the 
resolution must be po8t]>oned. He appealed to the House to consider his 
proposition dispassionately (cries of “no, no*’). 


Maulana Abul Kalam Azad said that he had admitted Mr. Nariman’s 
proposition and would put it to the vote of the House. He did not consider it 
necesBai7 to have py discussion on Mr. Nariman’s proposition. 

Pafidit Oovind Ballabh Pant said that some peo})le had asked him what 
his view was on Mr. Nariman’s motion. He wanted to make it clear that he was 
definitely opwsed to it as it would serve no useful purpose. 

Mr. Narimaiia motion was then put to the vote and, on a show of hands it 
was declared lost. ' 


Sardar Sardul Singh moved an amendment seeking the deletion of the 

last ^ paragraph, wanting to subatitute 
# j M^atma Gandhi’s guidance and co-operation as in me past” instead 

i original resolution-as imssed by the Subjects Committee. 
The Sardar eaid that the re-electua of Mr. Bubhas Chaadia Boae aa Ota 
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CongrcBs President was not a vote of censure against members of the 
Working Committee. In his opinion, there could have been no better Working 
Committee. The resolution now before the House was tantamount to a vote of 
censure on the delegates who voted for the re-election of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose 
as the Congress President ag inst the wishes of some members of tlie Working 
Committee. The spciiker had no doubt that Mahatma Gandlii was above parties 
and bickerings and he did not want this resolution. He had also no doubt that 
Mahatma Gandhi could continue to give his guidance and co-operation even 
without this resolution. This was an attempt to exploit the name of Mtihatma 
Gandhi. It was an injustice to Mahatma Oandhi to use his name and exploit it in 
this manner. (Cries of ‘'No, no”). The Working Committee could not lose sight 
of the fact that as much as one-third of the total strength of the Bubj^ts 
Committee has voted jigainst it. Formerly, those who ditrered from the Working 
Committee were not more than thirty. If they iiersisted in tlieir present attempt, 
it would mean dividing the Congress into two sections which would not be in the 
interests of the country and the Congress. 

Mr. Dharadwaj moved an amendment, seeking the deletion of the paragraph 
relating to “aspersions”. He maintained that the resolution had been conceived^ in 
a piutisari spirit and meant an indirect vote of censure on the President. He 
asked the leaders to take note of the growing discontent among the rank and file 
in the Congress, particularly aft^^r the acce]dance of oliice and warned them 
against aggravating this feeling of discontent. Yesterday’s demonstrations clearly 
showed that tliere were people in the Congress wlio were neither leftists nor 
Rightists. They liad made their enti 7 into the Congress somehow or other. He 
condemned yesterday’s demonstrations and iipuoarious scenes and declared that 
his group would do its utmost to prevent such demonstrations in future. “Our 
position is very difficult, because we cannot be a ])arty to such demonstrations and 
yet the Rightists would not listen to them.” 3'he amendment aimed at uniting 
them all together. Mr. Bharadwaj added : “We are prei)ared to aceejit the clause 
relating to the Working Committee being nominated with the a]>])roval of Mahatma 
GamUd, but our request is that this clause relating to aspersions should be 
omitted.” 

Mr. Nariman moved an amendment stating that the Working Committee 
should be apiiointetl in consultation with Mahatma Gandhi and not with the 
approval oi Mahatma (Jandhi, as had been suggested in the resolution. He did 
not want to make a speech but would request the House to pass his amendment. 

Mr. R. K. Sidhwa moved an amendment seeking to add to the aspersion 
clause the words “aspersions cast by any sec-tion of the public.” The si eaker 
said that excepting for this he w^as in whole-hearted agreement with the 
resolution. His amendment had ba'ome necessary in view of the President’s 
declaration that he never doubted the bonafides of any of his colleagues on the 
Working Committee. His name having thus been eliminated it was necessary to 
add the words suggested by him. 

Mr. Bhayangarachoriar (an ex-Andaman ]>sisoner) moved an amendment 
seeking deletion of the w’ords relating to “aspersions”. 

Maulana Nuruddin Behari, in his amendment, sought that the policy of 
the Conp'ess and its programme should be based on democratic principles, and 
that the Congress organisation should not become a tool in the hands of one 
single individual. “We have full confidence in Mahatma Gandhi but not in those 
who have been working out his policy, because these are surrounded by self-seekers.” 

Maulana Azad then announced that the amendments given notice of by Dr. 
Lohia and Mr. Achut Fatwardhan were not being moved as the movers did not 
want to move them. He had, however, accepted the requisition sent by Mr. 
L, K, Moiira and 22 others that these amendments must be allowed to be moved 
by someone else. Mr. 1 j. K. Moitra then moved for the deletion of the paragraph 
relating to “aspersions.” 

Mr. Moitra deplored the “unfortunate demonstration yesterday.” As a result 
of this, the House was in a desperate mood. But he w'ould like to remind them 
that the demonstration was the result of the serious condition of the Congress 
President’s health. But to-day the atmosphere was better. He said, “If you 
carry this resolution without the amendment suggested by me, you will be censuring 
the President whom you yourselves have elecw’ (cries of “no, no”). It had been 
stated, the speaker continued, that the election of Mr. Bubhas Bose would be 
detrimental to the interests ol the country. Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant bad 
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tried to explain away this statement. The President, despite his illness, had 
attended the Subjects Committee and made a statement expressing the view that he 
never doubted the bona fides of any of his colleagues on the Working Committee. 
After that statement, there was no room for this resolution. If they passed this 
resolution at this critical juncture, they would do great harm to the eause that was 
dear to them all. Mr. Moitra maintained that the last paragraph of the resolution 
went against the constitution and that it could not be aiscussed without amending 
the constitution. He had himself thought of raising a noint of order and he 
desired to emphasise that point now. He submitted that tney should part in 
mutual trust and friendship. If this resolution was passed,, a section of the 
delegates would go back with the impression that a no-confidence motion against 
the President whom they had elected had been forced through the backdoor. 
Mr. Moitra moved another amendment suggesting that in the third paragraph 
the following words be added : ‘"for which we have to prei)arc the country” after 
the words “corning year.” 

Mr. Jai Prokash Narain said that he wanted to make a statement on behalf 
of the Congress Socialist Party. “Cur I’arty voted for Mr. Subhas Chandra Rose, 
but from the very beginning we had made it clear that our vote did not mean a 
settling of the issues between (he Riglitists and the Leftists. We voted for Mr. 
I^ubhas Chandra Pose, bet^ause we jueferred him to the other candidate, namely. 
Dr. Pattabhi. We tlien never cx]‘ected tliat it would lead to a schism in the Con¬ 
gress. Our Party does not and will not participate in this quarrel. 1 am conviin^ed 
that this could liave been averted. We tiied our best to prevent it. We failed and we 
were diRaj)pointed.” Mr. Narain then detailed their eflorts for a settlement and how 
they failed and said : “Wo went to Mr. Siddias Chandra Pose and requested him to 
issue a statement (tearing the position. Mr. Subhas Chandra Pose agreed, but the 
statement he made was not satisfactory. Coming to Trijuiri, we aiquoached the 
other side and disi-ussed with them how a settlement could be eflected. Here also 
our attempt ]>roved abortive. We i)elievcd that unb'ss the next Working C'ommittce 
was api>ointed in accordance with (he wishes of Mahatma Gandhi it A\ill not be 
possible to maintain uidty in the Congress.” 

Nr. daiprakash Narain continued: “There are things said in the resolution with 
which we cannot agree. 11 only both sides had co-oj crated with us, it would Imve 
been possible to bring about a settlement. 1 do not wisn to j articipate in this quarrel 
and therefore, we have decided to lemain neutral in the voting on this resolution.” 

Mr. M. S. Alley, oy)];osing tlie resolution, dejdored that all earnest efforts to 
avoid a discussion on this resolution at a time when the I’residcnt was ill had 
failed, and the resolution had been brought before the oi en session. He did not 
blame anyone particularly for that. But it was unfortunate. 

Keferriug to the resolution, Mr. Aney said that he did not sec. how it was 
necessary. If it was only to clear misunderstanding, there was no need to bring in 
the question of p-olic'v and x>iogrammc. It was not ])OB8iblc to hide the fact that the 
resolution breiithed diffidence in the President. Despite what Mr. Kajago]ialachari hud 
said, the speaker could not agree that the resolution did not amount to a vote of 
no-confidence in the President. Viewing the resolution ])urely from a constitutional 
point of view, Mr. Aney said that even if it was technically in order, it cei-tainly 
went against the spirit of the Congress constitution which gave the Congress Presi¬ 
dent comf)lete power to nominate his Committee. The Congress constitution never 
intended that the President sliould be a mere figure-head notwitlistanding what 
some members of the Working Committee had said in tlieir statement on the eve 
of the Presidential election. It was the President’s business to foim the Cabinet 
in which he had confidence to guide the Congress. As long as any attempt was 
made to re8tri(d this power of tlie President in nominating his own Working Com¬ 
mittee, he had no doubt that this ac:tion went against the spirit of the constitution. 
He appealed to the House not to stultify itself by passing the resolution. 

Mr, Bankim Mukherjea, opposing the resolution, said that the statement made 
by Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose clearly showed that his election had nothing to do 
with the policy and programme of the Congress. They had assembled to-day to dis¬ 
cuss the important issues facing the countiy. It was unfortunate that those im¬ 
portant issues were being shelv^. *1110 most important issue was Federation and 
now to oppose it. Mr. Mukheijee wanted to know if it was proper and keeping 
with the dignity of the tlie Congress to get this resolution expressing confidence in 
Mahatma Gandhi passed by a sixty per cent majority. How much better it would 
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have been if the leaders had come to agreement among themselves ? In his opinion, 
the resolution wont against the spirit o5f truth and non-violence. 

Mr. Niharendu Dutt Mazumdar, opposing the resolution, said that the House was 
wasting its time in discussing a resolution which should never have been brought 
forward. It only showed lack of confidence and trust. He referrred to the reported 
discussions at Bardoli where some members of the Working Committee discussed 
the question of the rresident for the next year behind tlie back of the President. It 
amounted to a cainuis trying to decide things for itself. He wanted to know what 
was the basis of the 8us)>icion against the President. The members of the Work¬ 
ing Committee should have made their suspicions public and shared them with 
the delegates so that the delegates could have actc^d accordingly. This only 
showed a spirit of vindictiveness on the i)art of the members of the Working 
Committee. He regardixl the present resolution as a backdoor method. He asked 
the delegates to stand on their own legs, and not make their love and reverence 
for Mahatma Gandhi lose sight of this. He ap])ealed to the House not to adopt 
“this cruel course of a vote of no-confidence through the backdexu.” In conclusion, 
Mr. Majumdar appealed for postponement of the consideration of the resolution. 

Pandit Govinda Ballahh Pant^ replying to the debate, regretted that 
had to 8i)eak on matters relating to the President in the latter’s present condition. 
But it was nut his choice. Things h;id been said during the debate, which required 
a rejily. The Pandit proceeded : ‘ This resolution is in no way a ‘no-confidence” 
motion against the President. If we wanted that, we would have brought in a 
straight motion of ‘no-confideiu*o’. The majority lias clecte<l Mr. Bose as President. 
We do not want to reject that veulict. What we desire is that he may continue as 
president and at the same time we may be able to bring about unity in the 

Congress and make it strong.” Pandit Pant, ]u-occeding, quote<l Mahatma 

Gandhi’s statement in which he luul said that Dr. Pattabhi's defeat was his 
defeat and that it was apparent to him that the majority of the delegates 

did not favour his jiolicy and priindjiles. It was clear, therefore, that Mr. 
Hubluis Bose could not have the advice and guidance of Mahatma Gandhi 

as he used to have before. It was agreed on all hands that if the work of 
the Congress was to be carricxl on, Mahatma Gandhi’s advice as also the active 
particii>ation of other members of the Working Committw, their old and trusted 
loaders, should be available but in the luosent situation, this was not ])ossiblo. That 
was why they had to do something by which the desired end could be gained. The 
resolution sought nothing more than that. It was jiossible that when the delegates 
voted for Mr. Bose, they did not want it to be a vote of “no-confidence” in 
Mahatma Gandhi. Barring a very few, all those who had spoken on the resolution 
had agreed that they wanted Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership and also the co-operation 
of the old members of the Working Committee. “If vou want Maliatma Gandhi 
to back you, you must tell him ‘We did vote for Subhas Babu, but did not mean 
we have no confidence in you’. Some of the sjicakers objected to the suggestion 
that the Working Committee should be appointed in (onsultation with Mahatma 
Gandhi. It only showed that they did not mean what they said, when tliey said 
that they wanted Mahatma Gandhi’s guidance In the coming crisis, it is Gandhiji 
and (Gandhiji alone who can lead us. Who can doubt that he is the one man who 
can shoulder the burden ? Can you think of attaining freedom without his lead ? 
(Cheers). Continuing, Pandit Pant asked : “If you want him to shoulder the responsi¬ 
bility. as I believe most of you want, then, how can you ex]rcct him to do so, if 
you do not give him some voice in the formation of the Congress Cabinet ?” 
Quoting again from Mahatma Gandhi’s statement. Pandit Pant declared : “If you 
want Gandhiji’s guidance, you have to compel him by this resolution to give his 
guidance, and so long as you do not do that, you cannot expect him to give you 
his advice and guidance”. Digressing for a while, Pruidit Pant said that wherever 
nations had progressed the;y had done so under the leadership of one man. Ger¬ 
many had relied on Herr Hitler. Whether they agreed with Herr Hitler’s methods 
or not, there was no gainsaying the fact that Germany had progressed under 
Herr Hitler. Similarly, Italy had risen because of Sinor Mussolini and it was 
Lenin that raised Russia. 

Mr. Mehrally : Mr. President, I must object as a Socialist to Pandit Pant put¬ 
ting Lenin, Mussolini and Hitler in the same group O^ughter). 

Pandit Pant^ continuing, said that be disliked many things that Herr Hitler 
. and Signor Mussolini did, but despite their many faults, their respective peoples 
loved and honoured them. **We have Mahatma Gandhi in our country, a man who 
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has no axe to p:rind. Then why should we not reap the full advantage of that 
factor ?” (cheers). Pandit Pant refuted the suggestion that the resolution savoured of 
vendetta. 

Maulma Azad then put the various amendments to vote. The amendments 
were declared lost by overwhelming majorities by show of hands. 

The original resolution was deidared carried, by show of hands, amidst resound¬ 
ing shouts of ‘‘Mahatma Gandhi-ki-Jai”, by an overwhelming majority. The Socialist 
party delegates remained neutral. 

Gn the resumption of the ])lcnary session of the Congress at 0-30 p. m. to-day, 
resolutions on Palestine and Haluchistaii passed earlier by the Subjects Committee 
were put from the Chair and carried with acclamation. 

Foreign Policy 

Pandit Nehru then moved the resolution on Foreign Policy passed by the 
Subjects Committee yesterday. He emphasised the need for India taking a keen in¬ 
terest in foreign policy, because it was a vital question alfecting their interests con¬ 
siderably. lie said that India had to pay attention to the British foreign })olicy, 
because, unfortunately, she was still ]>art of the British Emjnre, and whatever loreign 
policy the British Covernmerit adopted, aflectcd India. Though what was hap])cning 
in the world did not airect India immcrliatcly, these were bound to atlect and did affect 
a country like India. The Pandit strongly criticised the foreign ])olicy pursued by Mr. 
Chaml'/orlain and said that it was a dangerous one, particularly to India, as it meant 
destruction of what had ireen regarded as gocxl and necessary. “I hate the 
foreign ] obey of tlic British Covernment and emi>hatically dfv lare that I cannot 
stand it and that India cannot assoiiatc herself with it.’’ lie instanced the re¬ 
cent happenings in Czechoslovakia and China, lie said that he had the picture 
of Czeclurslovakia before bis mind and he could not but condcmir in the strongest 
terms “the betrayal of Czechoslovakia by England and France.” ‘"Idle liOagne of 
Nations and (leneva,” Pandit Nehru said, “are nothing but the tomb-stone of 
pcaec. Histoi'y will never forget the treachery of the British and French Covern- 
ments in tlie betrayal of the little democratic country of Czechoslovakia.” 
Referring to the 8]>anish war, Mr. Nehru said that if Kopnblicarr Sjrain 
failed, it was not becaiiso of the arms sujrplied by Italy anti (ieiraany, but 
beeanse of the plotting of British and French Governments which were deter¬ 
mined to kill it, and they liad suecceded. “We cannot keep (piiet when these 
mni-dei's of democi’acics are going on. India cannot be a party to this kind 
of murder of demoeracy. India must dissociate herself from the British foreign 
poli(*v and line up with freedom and democracy-loving countries. India is on the 
thresliold of lier freedom, and she is bound to play an important role in the world’s 
history. Therefore she cannot remain indifferent.” 

Mr. Bhulahhai Dc.saf, soeouding the resolution, emphasised the necil for India 
taking a keen interest in foreign affairs. They sltoirld krrow where they str>od with 
regal’d to the outside world. He dissociated himsrdf from tire present policy of the 
Bi’itish Govei’rrmerit as it was based largely on the betrayal of Htates whi(‘h she her¬ 
self had been instnimrntal in creating. (Condemning tire Frontier irolicy of the 
India Government, Mr. Desai said that the Government had admitted that tift-ecn 
croros of ruirecs had been sjront on maintaining peace and tranquillity in the frontier. 
Referring to the League of Nations, Mr. liesai said that India could not be 
a member of that body as things were at present, because it would mean a Beexmd 
vote to England. But he would have no objection to India being a member pro¬ 
vided her elected representatives sat in the League and talked on equal terras with 
the other world statesmen on problems affecting the world. “Maliatrna (landhi” 
he concluded, ‘‘has got his own foreign and domestic Txrlicy. The main feature ol 
his foreign policy is goodwill and friendship with other countries, liis domestic 
policy is based on truth and non-violence.” 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Indian States 

Babu Rajendra Pramd then moved the resolution on Indian States passed by 
the Subjects Committee this afternoon. The following is the text of the resolution 

“The Congress welcomes the awakening of the people of Indian States in 
many parts of the country, and considers this as a hc^ful prelude to a larger 
freedom comprising the whole of India, for which the (Congress has la^ured. Ihe 
Congress supports the demand far Responsible Government and Gvil Liberty in 
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the States, and expresses its solidarity with these movements for freedom and 
self-expression, winch arc integral ])art8 of the larger struggle for freedom of the 
whole country. While appreciating that some Rulers of States have recognised 
this awakening as a lienltliy sign of growth and are seeking to adjust themselves 
to it in co-operaliou with their people, the Congess regrets that some other Rulers 
have sought to su]iprcB8 these movements hy banning peaceful and legitimate 
organisations and all political activity, ami, in some cases, resorting to cruel and 
inhuman repression. In iiarticular, the C’ongress do])lore8 the attempt of some 
Rulers to seek the aid of the Rritish (iovernment in Lidia to Buppress their own 
people and condemns the unwarranted use of the military and police forces lent by 
British authorities. 

“Tlie Congress expresses its sympathy with the Bufferings of the growing 
number of refugees from various Btates and trusts that the public will render 
them every assistance. 

“The whole of India was profoundly stirred by the announcement of an 
indefinite fast liy Gandhiji in order to remedy the breach by the Thakore Baheh 
of Rajkot of the settliMuent arrived at between him and liis counsellors on the one 
hand and Sardar Patel as representing the pcoi)le, on the other. The C(j|ggress 
expresses its gratilicatiou at the recent agreement resulting in the termination of 
the fast, and trusts that the peoj>lc of Rajkot will have their asinrations fullilled, and 
further hojK's that Princes of Kathiawar and other parts of India will march 
with the limes, and in co-oi>eration with their iicoplc, introduce responsible 
Government-. 

“The (H)ngress regrets that several Stale Governments besides Rajkot have 
gone back upon tlieir assuranci‘s to their peoiile and their I'lcdgcd wonl. It trusts 
that these breaches of agreement will be rei>aired and the assurances given will 
be h(»nouied. 

“The (longress is of opinion that (he resolution of the Ilarijiura Session of 
the (smgi-ess, relating to rotates, has answered the expectations raised by it, and 
has justified itsGf l)y encouraging tlie peoples of the Slates to organise themselves 
and conduct their own moveinciils for freedom. The liaripura policy w'as conceived 
in the best interests of the people in order to enable them to develop self-reliance 
and strength, d'bis iiolicy w^as lUctatetl by <*ircuiiistaiiccs and by tlie re<*ognition 
of the limitations inherent in the circiimslanci's but it was never conceived as an 
obligation. The Congress lias always j.o.ssossed tlie right, as it is its duty, to 
guide the people of tlie States and l(>nd tlicin its innuencc. The great awakening 
that is taking place among the i>eople of the States may lead to a relaxation or 

to a eomplete removal of the restraint which the Congress has imposed upon 

itself, thus resulting, in (ho ever increasing identiiicatioii of the Congress with the 
States i>eopie. Tlie Working Committee is authorised to issue instructions in tliis 
behalf from time to time as the occasion arises. 

“The Congress desires to reiterate that its objective, complete independence, 
is for the whole of India, inclusive of the States, which are integral jiarts of 
India ami whicli cannot be s(‘para(ed, and which must have the same measure 
of iiolitical, RO<‘ial, ccononiic and religious freedom as a part of India. 

Commending the resolution to the aecoptance of the House, Babu Rajendra 
Prasad said that it did not require a long speech as, time and again, the 

problem of the States and their subjects had come u]) before the A. I. O. O. 

or the Congress. It was a matter tif pleasure to note the awakening among the 
peo])le of the States, indicating that (he Slates’ subjects had begun to stand on 
th(*ir feet. The CVjngress ]*olicy with regard to the Indian States was dear, 
although there was some misunderstanding in certain resi^cots. He would like 
to maks it cleiir that, so fur as the Congress was concerned, there was no ditlerenec 
between the people of Indian States and British India. The Congress naturally 
recognised that, as long as the country w’as not strong enough to gain its Leedom, 
is could not help the vStates’ ].coplc. It was therefore thought that is was 
nec^essary for the States’ people to acquire enough strcngtli and they had been 
asked to organise themselves. Until tlie strength w'as acquired, no amount of help 
from the Congress would help the States’ subjects. The success of the policy 
enunciated at juaripura was aiiparent to-day. Nobody doubted the wisdom and 
success of the iiolicy. The Congress had always adjusted its policy to suit 
circumstances ana this was true in respect of its attitude to the States problem. 
There was -nothing in the Haripura resolution which prevented ttiem from 
changing their policy. The Haripura policy of non-interference waa aelf-imposed, 
43 
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and not dictated by any outBide authority. “We may have to chancre this 
policy and if and when noecBsity arises, wc shall certainly chan}:;c it,’' he declared. 
Tlie Ilaripnra ])olicy had already begun to produce results, and movements 
for freedom had been started by the people in various States. Home of the Rulers 
themselves had begun to realise the spirit of the times, while some others shut 
their eyes to reality. If they failed to march with the times, they would be the 
sufferers. Babu Rajemlra Brasad then referred to Rajkot and (iandhiji’s fast leading 
to a fresh pact and saiil that unless the Rulers realised the sanctity of agreements, 
it would necome impossible to have lasting underKtanding between the peoiilc 
and the Rulers. He had no doubt that what happened recently in Rajkot would 
prove of help to the Hlates’ subjects all over India. Babu Ilajendra Prasad next 
referred to the wholesale emigration of jieople from Dhenkanal and Limbdi. 
He said that this could not go on for long. How long could the helpless 
})coi»Ie remain out of their homes. 'Hiey would have to go back, but they 
should go back w'ith their full rights secured, 

Khan Abdul Gafiar Khan, seconding the resolution, said that he did not 
want to speak, but he had he'd! ordered by Baiulit Jawaharlal Nehru to second 
the resolution. The British (Tovernment had creatdl the Indian Htates with a 
view to perpetuating imperialism in India. He refiM-red to tlu^ extravagances of 

ITinccs and the miserable condition of their subjivts and asked w'hy the Princes, 

even if they wanted to be extravagant, did not spend the money in India instead 
of in foreign countries ? The t'ongress policy had been to make the i)eople of the 

States dei)cnd U|)on tliemselves. Unless tliey were able to do so, they w'ould not 

i>e able to retain freedom even if sonuhody else secured it for them. He asked 
the Rulers to march with the times and concede the legitimate demands of their 
subject.s. 

Srimati Karnaladcvi Chattopad.hyaya mo\ed an amendment se(‘king the diilction 
of the ])aragraph relating to the Haripura ixdicy. She <*onlend(‘d that it had not 
i>ecn successful. Hho held that the awakening in Indian Slates, which the 
resolution sought to attribute to the Harijmra resoluticui, was tlie restdt of many 
causes such as work by the Ht.ates’ Peojile’s (■onference, tlie progri'ss in British 
India, eU*. She did not like that the country which was one should he divided 
into British and Indian India. She wanted that the C^ingn'ss should talo^ a <lir(;ct 
interest in Htatijs’ alfairs and a<*ti\ely be in charge of the comluct of movements 
in the various Htates. Hhc wanted the Uongress to creali' a machinery which 
would direct and control the movement of the Htates’ j)eo])le for responsible 
(Jovernment. Hhe ai)[)caled to the (ingress to lend its i>ow'er and prestige to the 
cause. 

Mr. Achyut Patwardhnn supportf*d Hrimati Kamaladevi’s ami'ndmcnt. Mr. 
Patwardhan said that t^ociulists did not agree with the Haripura polit*y. In his 
opinion it w^as not correct to say that the present awakening among the Indian 
Htates’ subjects wuis entirely due to the Haripura policy. He admitted that, though 
Hocialists were opjiosed to oflicc accejitance, it had resulted in creating an 
awakening among and a new hope in the Htates’ ]>eople. Conditions in Indian 
Htates had changed since Harijmra and it was now the duty of the Congress 
organisations directly to helj) the Htates’ jicojito in their struggle for rcsjonsiblc 
government. It was also necessary to have some nuvhincry w'hich would furnish 
the Congress High Command with a correct version of the condition of the i>ooplc 
in the Htates. 

Pandit Kashiram Sharma said that the Princes were organising themselves 
to take concerted action with a vievr to preserving their Princely Order against 
the onslaught of the ])co|)le. He warned the I’rinccs that they were bound to fail 
in their attempt to crush the jiwakening among the jK'ojile. He recounted certain 
incidents where the Htates’ pcojilc had been ill-treateil by the agents of Rulers. 

is our duty to help tlie seven or eight crorcs of jioojde, who are all residents 
in Htates in their fight to secure their rights”. He said it was time that the 
Rulers realised the imjdications of the Rajkot happenings. 

Mr. R. K. Sidhwa said that no power on earth could cnish the growing 
awakening among the people of the States and the earlier the Rulers realised this 
the better for them. “We stand for independence for the people of British India, 
and we want the Rulers of the States to give the people of the States responsible 
government”. If they did not do so, in time, the speaker warned the Rulers—that 
the Princely Order itself would be done away with and complete «»independence 
established all over India. 
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Mr. Shankar from Mysore supported the amendment. ITo contended that the 
agreement arrived at by Haidar I’atcl on behalf of the people, with the State 
authorities had been deliberately broken. Jle said that the State authorities had 
no hesitation in arriving at agreements which they knew they could break at 
any moment. 

Mr. Changalrai Reddy (Mysore), sup])orting the resolution, strongly criticised 
the Mysore (Jovernment for breaking the Patel-Mirza Agreement before the ink 
on it was dry. ‘^We have ])lanned a i>rogrammc of non-co-operation if the Mysore 
Government fails to fultil this agreemenl. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad^ replying to the debate, said that the (^ongress had 
always said less than what it had intended to do. Nothing could be achicve<l 
by indulging in higb-sounding words. ‘‘Let ns, therefore, say less and do more.” 
Hardar Patel, Mahatma Gandhi an<l Seth .Tamnalal Bajaj did not wait for a 
resolution before entering the Htates struggle, but they did so when the i>sychological 
moment arrived. 

Sn'rnati Kanuiladeri's amendment was rejected by a large majority. Bahu 
Rajendra Pramd's resolution was ]>assed by a big majority. 

Indians Overseas 

Mr. S. Sutunijuirti next, movt‘<l the following resolution on Indians Overseas : 

“'J'his t'ongress notes with grave concern and anxiety the rapidly deteriorating 
position of Indians overseas, especially in countries Avithin tlic so-called British 
Commonw(‘alth of Nations, and extends its symjtatby and sup]iort to all Indian 
nulionals abroad in tlieir just struggle for the as.sertion of tlieir legitimate rights, 
political, civic and economic. 

“This Congress not('S with ]*articular anxiety the danger to Indian life and 
])roperty i/i Burma, tlie hostile attitude towards Indians in Ceylon, the reservation 
of Kenya Highlands to Whites to the exclusion of Indians, and the attcm])t to 
segregate and pass unjust laws against Indians in South Africa. 

'‘d'his Congress expresses its opinion that only a free and indeiK'iident India 
can etl’ectively helj) its nationals abroail. In the meantime, the ('ongress calls 
upon the peojjle of this country to do everything in their iH)wer to help the cause 
of Imlians overs('as.” 

“India has,” Mr. Sotynmurti said, “the right and duty to extend her symi^athy 
to her natiomals abroad. 'J'lie treatment of Indians abroad is parti<‘ularly notorious in 
the British ('ommonweallh. Wliile we are lighting for our own independence, 
W(^ assure our brelliren abroad of our full symj)alhy in their dilliculties. We 
would remind our ])e()i)le abroad that they shoubl learn the lesson that minorities 
should adjust themselves to the conditions of the country in which they live.” 

With regard to Burma, the sjjeaker a]>])eal(*<l to the good sense of the people 
there, so that there might be haimonious relations between India aiid Burma, lie 
assured Kenya Indians that the Congress would su])iHut them in their demand, so 
also would the (x^ngress sujjport hulians in Houth Africa. Mr. Satyamurti assured 
the Indian settlers abroad of the full supj'ort and sympathy of the Congress 
in their legitimate demands. 

Mr. Jwala Prasad Shukla moved an amendment which he moved in the 
Hubjccts Committee. The amendment was rejectecl, and Mr. Batjamurti’s resolution 
was carried with acclamation. 

Pandit Nehru moved a resolution that the next Congress session be held in 
the last week of December. Bahu Rajendra Prasad invited the next Congress to 
Bihar. Normally this should have been settled by the A. 1. C. C., but in 
view of the fact that it might take some time before the A. I. C. C. met, it was 
but proper, he saitl, that they should give time to the Reception Committee 
to make arrangements. Therefore the delegates themselves should take the final 
decision now, without waiting for the A. I. C. C. meeting. 

Pandit Jawaharlal accepted Babu Rajendra Prasad’s suggestion and requested 
the House to accept it. The resolution as amended by Babu Rajendra Prasad was 
unanimously carried. 

The “Bandc Mataram” was then sung and the fifty-second session of the 
Congress concluded amidst enthusiastic scenes. 

Resolutions 

The foHowing are the authorised wersion of the resolutions passed by the 
Congress 
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1. Comloloncd 

This Conirrcss c^:pi'CRS09 its Bcnsc of sorrow niul loBfl at the (icath of Maiilana 
Shaukat Ali, Sir Mohamad Iqbal, He^am Ansari ami Shris K. Raman Monoii, G. 
S. Klia])ar(le, Ih Raja Ran, Nathuji .la^tap, 'I'hakiir (Julzur Sinlia, Rajarm Hhukla, 
JOevi Rrasad Shukla, K. K. Rhar, IMiumliraj Mahadoo Naik, Abdul Waliid, Ralwaiit- 
rai r. Thakoro, Maliosh Rrasad Ni-am, Randit Mahal)ir JMasad Dwivodi, TJpendra 
Nath Muklicrji, Jwala Sinuh. K. Na^eshwar Ran, h’ajab Ali J’af.ol, (ihaltii Veiikat 
Cliatiiranan Das, Raiichhaiiidhi Mahanty, (lirija RJuishan Diitt, Shrinath Das and 
I’rata}) Shigh. 

2. Welcome to Egyptian Delegation 

The ConiiTCRs extends its cordial welcome to the fraternal delectation from the 
Whifd Rarty of 14!;vi>t and considers this visit as symbolisinct tln^ solidarity of the 
movements for freedom in Eitypt and India. Tlie Conciress sends its greetincts h) 
the ]>eo})lo of Kitypt and its earnest wishes for their comph'te success in achieving 
full freedom. It trusts that the association of the ]>eoplcs of Egypt and India will 
ever grow closer and more fruitful in the furtherance of world peace and 
freedom. 

3. China 

The Congress sends its greetings to the iieojjle of China and its deepest .sym¬ 
pathy in their trial and privations in their struggle iigainst a riitidcss and inhuman 
imj)erialism. It congratulates them on their heroic resistance. 

q'be Ckingress ex])resses its a})j>roval of the sending of a medical mission on its 
behalt to the ])eoi)lc of China, ami trusts this mission wdl continue to reccuve full 
Bup])ort so that it may carry on its work of succour ellectively and be a -worthy 
symbol of Indian soUdarhy with China. 

4. The National Demand 

Tlic Congress has for more than half a century striven for the advaneement 
of the pcojdo of India and has reju’esentod the urge of the Indian ])eoi)le towards 
freedom and self-expression. During the i)ast twenty years if has engaged itsGf 
on behalf of the masses of the country in struggle a;jainst Rritish Imperialism, ami 
through the sullei’ing and discijdincd sacrifice (»f the iieojile, it lias earricHl the nation 
a long way to the inde|)endencc that, is its f)l)ieclive. Willi llio growing strength 
of the ]ieoplo, it has adopted itself to a elianging and developing sitnalion, and 
while pursuing various programmes, has over worked for the indepcaideuee of India 
and the establishment of a democratic, t^lato in the country. RejctUing the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act and with the full determination to end it, it decided to take 
advantage of the Measure of provineial autonomy the Act providcMl, restricted and 
circumscribed as it was< iii order to strengthen tlic national movement and to give 
such relief to the masses as was possilile >under the eirenrnstaneos. do the Etnloral 
part of the Act the Congress declared its iiiieompromising oiiposition and its deter¬ 
mination to resist its im]>oRition. 

The Congress declares afresh its resolve to achieve indejicndencc for the nation 
and to have a constitution framed for a free India^through a Constituent Assembly, 
elected by the ])eoplc on the basis of adult franchise ami without any interference 
liy a foreign authority. No other con.stitutioiis or attempted solutions of the prob¬ 
lem can be acecivied by the Indian people. 

The Congress is of oi)inion that in view of the situation in India, the organiseti 
strength of the national movement, the remarkable growth of consciousness of the 
masses, the new awakening among the iicople of the Htales, as well as the rapid de¬ 
velopment of the world situation, the principle of self-determination must noiv be 
applied to the fullest extent lo India so that the peojdc of India might establish 
an independent democratic btato by means of a constituent Assembly. Not only 
the inherent right and dignity of the people demand this full freeiiom, but also 
the economic and other problems which press insistently on the masses, cannot find 
solution nor can India get rid of her poverty and keep pace with modern progress, 
unless her people have full opportunities of self-government and growth which in¬ 
dependence alone can give, rrovincial Autonomy affords no such scope for develop¬ 
ment and its cajvacity for good is being rapidly exhausted; the proix)sed Federation 
strangles India still further and will not be accm)tod. The Congress is therefore 
firmly of opinion that the whole Government of India Act must give place to a 
constitution of a free India made by the people themselves. 
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An independent and democratic India will face the solution of her great prob¬ 
lems rapidly and effectively and will line herself with the progressive peoples of the 
world and thus aid the cause of democracy and frcc<lom. 

With a view to a sj)ccdy realisation of the Congress objective and in order to 
face effectively the national and international (uiscs that loom ahead and 
prepare the country for a nation-wide strugtrle, tliis Congress calls ujx^n all 
parts of the Congress organisation, the Congress 1 Provincial (iovernments 
and the people generally, to work to this end by promoting unity and 
seeking to eliminate disruptive forces and conditions which lead to communal con- 
hictM and national disunity by co-ordinating the activities of the J’rovincial (iovern- 
mcritH with the work outside the legislatures, and by streuglhoning the organisation 
80 as to make it a still more etlbctive organ of the ]>eo]>le’B w'ill. 

5. Congress Machinery 

Inasmuch as experience has showui that the working of the Congress machinery 
is often rendered dilHcult l)y abuse in the matter of enrolment of members, elec¬ 
tions and otherwise, and ns it is urgently necessary to n niove all such defect.s, the 
Congress authorises th(' All Iiulia C-ougress Committee to take all sto.])S that may 
he necessary to attain that end including changes in Con.^Litutiou. The All Mdia 
('OngresH Committee sliall have authority to give iiinnediate cfh'ct to constitutional 
changes. 

6. Reaffirmation of Congress Policy 

In view' of the various misiinderstandings that have arisen in the Congress and 
the country on account of the controversies in (‘oniici'tioii witli the Presidential 
ele<*tion and after, it is desirable that the Congrobs should ebirify the j-osition and 
declare its general i>olicy. 

This C.’ongresb deelares its firm adherence to the fundamental ij'olicies which 
have governed its ])rogrammo in the j ast years under the. gniilance of Mahatma 
Candiii and is definitely of o])inion that there should be no break in these policies 
and that they should continue to govern the fPongress Programme in future. This 
Congress expresses its confidence in the work of the Working Committee which 
functioned during the last year and regrets that any as] cibions should have been 
east against any of its members. 

In view of the enti(‘al situation (hat may develop during the coming year 
and in view of tlie fact, that Mahatma (iandhi alone can lead the Congress and the 
country to victory during such crisis, tlic Congicss rcgar<ls it as imperative that 
its executive sluuild commaml his iini>li<-it confidence and r«incsts the President to 
appoint the Working Coinmitlee in accordance W’illi the wislies of Candhiji. 

7. Palestine 

The Congress has previously declared ils full svm))afby with the Arabs in 
Palestine in their struggle for national freedom and tlieii fight against, British Im- 
])Crialism and has condemruHl the i>oliey ot the mandatory power in Jhlestine. 
Subsequent ejvents have disclosed the eontiuaneo of a reign of terror maintained 
by the British army and ]>olicy in the name of law" an<l order. The courage, dctcr- 
niinalion and Ba( rifiees made by the Arabs in the struggle have evoked the admira¬ 
tion of the people of India wlio desire to convoy to them again their greetings and 
good wishes for the eomiilete sueecss in the attainment of their objective. 

While syiTqmthising with the plight of the Jews in Euro)>e and elsewhere 
the Congress dejilores that in Palestine the Jews have relied on British armeti 
forces to advance their special privileges and thus aligned themselves on the side 
of British Im])crialism. The Congress trusts that the Arabs and Jews will 
endeavour to find a basis for direct eo-operation with a view to establishing an 
independent democratic Btate in Palestine with adequate protection of Jewish 
rights. 

8. Baluchistan 

In view of the fact that British Baluchistan is still being govcnicd in the 
old irresponsible and bureaucratic manner the Congress demands that democratic 
and rcsiwnsible form of government be introduced in the province without any 
delay and it be granted the same constitutional status as otlier provinces 
of India. 

9. Foreign Policy 

The Congress records its entire disapproval of British Foreign Policy 
culminating in the Munich Pact, the Anglo-ltalion Agreement and the recognition 
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of Rebel Spain. This policy has been one of deliberate betrayal of democracy, 
repeated breach of pledges, the endinji? of the system of collective security and 
co-operation with uovernments which are avowed enemies of democracy and freedom. 
As a result of this policy, the world is bciiiK re<luced to a state or international 
anarchy where brutal violence triumihs and nourishes unchecked and decides tlie 
fate ot nations, and in the name of peace Btn])endous preparations are bein^ 
made for the most terrible of >vars. International morality lias sunk so low in 
(Vntial and South-western Euro])c that the world has witnessed with horror the 
organised ternnism of the Nazi Governmiait against ])eoi>le of the Jewish race 
and the continuous bombin*!: from the air by rebel forces of cities and civilian 
inhabitants and helpless refugees. 

The Con^^rcss dissociates itself entirely from British foreign policy which 
has consistently aided the hascist Rowers and heliK'd in the destruction of 
democratic (*ountries. The ('on^ress is oi)poscd to im[)erialism and fascism alike 
and is convinced that world ])eace and proj^ress required the ending- of both of 

these, Tn the opinion of the Congress, it is ui>;ently luvessary for India to 

direct her own fori'ign ]i<)licy as an imlependent nation, thereby ke(*j>in^ aloof 
from both imperialism and fascism, and pursuinjj; her jiath of laiace and treodom. 

10 Indian States 

The (\)n},^rcss welcomes the awakening of the people of the Indian States in 

many ]iarts of the <*ountry an<l considers this as a liopeful nrelude to the larpa* 

freeilom, com])risin|.!; the whole of India, for which the ('On‘j:resH has labourwl. 
The (’oneri'ss siq^ports the demand for responsible p,overnment. and civil liberty 
in the Stati;s and expresses its solidarity w'ith these movements for freedom 
and self-expression, which are intcjAral ]>arts of the lai’i^er strufAjAle for the freedom 
of the whole country. While ai>preciatiin^ that some Rulers of the States have 
rer-onnised this aAvaki'iiine; as a liealthy si^n ot p:n»v\'th and are seeking to adjust 
themselves to it in co-ojieration with their p(‘oph‘, the (k)n{:;ress reiirt^ts that some 
other Rulers have souj:ht to su)>pr(‘ss these movements by banning l>ea<*eful and 
l(;.i;itimate oiyanisalioiis and all political activity and, in soim! <*ases, nisortiiifi; 
to cruel and inluinnin repression. In ])articnlar the (^m^ress deplores the attempt 
of some Rulers to se(‘k the aid of the British (Jovernment in India to suppress 
their own peojde, and comh'mns the unwarranted use of military and Rolice 
forces lent by the British authorities. 

The (Vm^ress expresses its sympathy with the suflerinjj^s of the p:rowin^ 
number of RefuL:;ees from the various States and trusts that the ])ublic will render 
them every assisUincc. 

The whole of India was ])rofoundly stirred by the annonneement of an 
indefinite fast by Gandliiji in order to remedy the breach by the Thakorc Sahib 
of Rajkot of the settlement ariivcxl at between liim and Ids councillors on the one 
hand, and Sardar Vallabhbhai l\atel, as rei>re.scntin^ the ])W)ple, on the other. 
The (lonj^rcss expresses its gratification at the recent agreement resulting in the 
termination of the fast and trusts tliat the people of Rajkot will have their 
aspirations fulfilled, and further hopes that the Rrinces of Kathiawar and other 
])arts of India will march with the times and, in,, co-oiKjration with their jKXjple, 
introduce res])onsible f^overnment. 

The Coni^ress rejiirets that several State Governments, besides Rajkot, have 
gone back u]>on their assurances to their people and their pledged word. It trusts 
that these breaches of agreement will be repaired and the assurances given will 
be honoured. 

The Congress is of opinion that the resolution of the Ilaripura session of 
the Congress, relating to the Btates, has answered the expectations raised by it 
and has justified itself by encouraging the people of the Btates to organise themsel¬ 
ves and conduct their own movements for freedom. The Ilaripura poliev was 
conceived in the best interests of the poeple in order to enable them to develop 
self-reliance and strength. This policy was dictated by circumstances and by a 
rec'ognition of the limitations inherent in the circumstances, but it was never 
conceived as an obligation. The Congress has always possessed the right, as it is 
its duty, to guide the people of the States and lend them its influence. The 
great awakening that is taking place among the i:^ple of the States may lead to 
a relaxatiop or to a complete removal of the restraint which the Congress imposed 
upon itself, thus resulting in an ever increasing identification of the Congress 
with the States’ people. The Working JCommittee is authorised tQ iwue instruc¬ 
tions in this behalf from time to time as occasion arises* 
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The Conpjress desires to reiterate that its objective, complete indepcndcnc-c, 
is for the whole of India, inclusive of the Btaics which are integral parts of 
India which cannot be separated, and which must have the same measure 
of political, social, economic and religious freedom as the rest of India. 

11. Indians Overseas 

This Congress notes with grave concern and anxiety the rai)idly dclcriorating 
position of Indians overseas, specially in countries within the so-called Jlritish 
Commonwealth of Nations and extends its sympathy and sup]>ort to all linlian 
nationals abroad in their just struggle for the assertion of their legitimate rights, 
political, civic and economic. This Congress notes with particular anxiety the 
danger to Indian life and ])rot>crty in Burma, the hostile attitude towards Tndijuis 
in Ceylon, the reservation of the Kenya Highlands to Eino]>cans to the exclusion 
of Indians and the attcini>t to segregate and jmss unjust laws against Indians in 
South Africa. This Congress expresses its oi>inion that only a free and indepen¬ 
dent India can ettwtively help its nationals abroad. In the meantime the 
('ongress calls upon the people oi this country to do everything in their ])Ower to 
help the cause of Indians overseas. 

12. Next Congress ^ 

BosoIvckI that the next session of the Congress be held in Bihar during the 
last week of December of this year. 

THE ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

Tripuri—7th. March to 8th. March 1939 

A meeting of the A. I. C. C. was held in the Bubjwds C’ommittec 
Fandal at 'rripuri on March 7, IbiU) at d-dt) i*. M, Maulana Ahul Kalam Azad 
])iesided in the absence of Bhri Subhas Chandra Bose owing to illness. 

Minutes 

The minutes f)f the last meeting of the A. 1. C. C-. held at Delhi iu Se})lem- 
ber last were contirnietl. 

Accounts and Report 

Acbarya Kripalani, though he lia<l resigned trom the mcnibmsbip of the 
Working t'ornmitU'c as also from the (Jerioral l^erretarvshii^ of the Congress, was, 
in view of sj>eidal circumstunec, asked hy the I’reshlent to snl)nut the auditiy 
aeeounts ami the lleport to the A. 1. C. C. 'Die audited accojints were laissi-d. 
The Annual Report was ])lace(l before the CV)mnuttee. Borne memhtws of the 
(\)mmitte(i aske<l for time to peruse and consider the Report before adopting it. 
3he ihesident agreed and adjournetl the meeting. 

Shri Suhhaf( Chandra Bose presided at the seeond meeting^ of the A. I. C. C. 
held on March 8, iu the Bubjeets Committee Randal. 3 he (haieral heco^tary s 
Report was taken up foi eonsiilcration. A member ol the house souu;ht clarincation 
of the |x)int whether the Keto-etary’s Re[>ort could be adopteil without its being 
lirst aiiprovcd of by the Working Committee. Tlie General Bee rotary s Report is 
ordinarily api>roved of by the Working Committeo before being placed before the 
A. 1. C. 0. The last meeting of the Working Committee held at Wardha could 
not transact any business owing tx) the sudden illness of the President. I he 
I’resident riilixi that the constitution did not make it obligatory for the vVoiking 
Committee to first approve of the report formally before its being placed before 
the A. 1. C. C. Bhri K, F. Nariman moved that the Report be formally recorded 
instead of being adopted. Bhri J. B. Kripalani objeeted saying that this was 
(‘outrary to the usual practice. It must be cither adoi)tcd or thrown out. 
Thereupon the A. I. C. C. unanimously ailoptcd the Report, 

Shri G. B. Pant's Resolution 

Shn Govind Ballahh Pant and about IGO other members of the A. I. C. 0. 
gave formal notice to the President of their intention to move the following 
resolution at the meeting of the A. I C. C. . . /-» j 

*^In view of various misunderstandings that have arisen in the Congress mm 
the country on account of the controvei’sies in connecjtion with the rresidentuu 
election ana after, it is desirable that the All India Congress Committee should 
clarify the position and declare its general policy. 
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The Committee declares its firm adherence to the fundamental policies of the 
(>)np:rcBs which have j^overned its programme in the past years under tlie guidance 
of Mahatma Gandhi and is definitely of ojiinion that there should be no break 
in these };olicic8 and that they should continue to govciJi the Congress programme 
in futuie. The Committee express its confidence in the work of the Working 
Committee which functioned during the last year and dei)lores that any as|>er8ions 
should have been cast against any of its members. 

In view of the critical situation that may develop daring the coming year 
and in view of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi alone can lead the Congress and 
tlie country to victory during such crisis, the Committee regards it as imperative 
that the Cojjgress Executive should command his implicit confidence and rc(juest 
the rresideut. to nominate the Working Committee in accordance with the wishes 
of Ciandhiji.” 

The President expressed the oi>inion that there is nothing in the Congress 
constitution or I'ast ])racticc which allowinl him to place such a resolution beftire 
the A. 1. C. C. mee ing. lie however invited oiinion on the subject before givirig 
his final ruling. 

'J'lie discussion that followed revealed a divergence of opinion. Bhri Oovind 
Pallabh I’anl and others expressed the view that an important resolution such as 
the one given rnuice of by a majority of tlie A. 1. C. C. members should not be 
ruled out of order on ing to some technical objection. Bo far as lie could sc*e 
tlierc was not even any ti'chiiical bar to the admission of sncli a resolution. Shris 
Barat CMiandra Bose, K. V. Nariman, M. B. Aiiey and others thought otherwise 
and express(‘<l the opinion that the A. I. V. i\ was not competent to discuss the 
resolution. Enrtbermore the delegates would lie defrauded of their right to 
consider and pass their verdict on the vital issues raised in the resolntiun. 

44ie r)-esi<lent ruled that the Eesolution could not lie disenssrHl by the 
A. I. C. (\ He however cxinessed readiness to have the matter eonsidcrcd by 
the Bulijects ( ommittee. 


Rajkot and Gandhiji's Fast 

In a previous issue of tlie Bulletin we liave recorded the eireumstanees in 
which tlie struggle was resumed by the pc'Ople ot Pajkcjt. It was a giini and 
desperate struggle. 4'be Btate aulliorities resorted to inhuman rejucssion to reduce 
(he outraged jieoph’ to tame snhmission. (fandhiji and Bhri Vallahhbhui j*alel 
received daily wiies about hunger stikes in Bajkot over the barbarous treatment 
of prisoners and others in villages. Gandhiji put liimself in telegraphic com¬ 
munication with tlie Kajkot authorities to ascertain (lie truth of the reports he 
received of growing terrorism and friglitfillness. 'J'be leh*gra]>hie eorrespondcncc 
gave him no satisfaction. He decided to go to Kajkot himself ami make a first 
hand study of the situation. 

Uavdhiji reached Kajkot on the 20Mi. February. Full facilities were given by 
the Kajkot authorities to Gandhiji for c arrying on his invc'stigations of the alleged 
atrocities on tlic ]»art of the State. Ho visited jails and interviewed with prisoners. 
He visited the villages and heard from village-folk the talcs of their sntterings. 
He bad prolonged talks witli Thakore Baliib. the? Kesident and the officials ol the 
State. After he bad closely investigated tJic situation lie wrote a letter to the 
Thakore Bahib in wliieb be made a few suggestions for restoring and imt)lemontinj 5 
the agreement arrived at between him and his eouneillors and Bardav Vallabhbhai 
Patel. The Thakore Bahib was also intimated that if the suggestions were not 
accepted by him before noon of the 'kd. March he {Gandhiji) would undertake a 
fast which would eon tin no till after aeeeptanec. 

The Thakore Sahib in rejdy rejected the suggestions as in his opinion they 
were not in accordance with the original i^rcemcnt. He also argued that it was 
not possible for him to divest himself of his sole and final rc'sponsibiliiy for 
deciding the personnel of the Committee aJid the measure and manner of the 
reforms to be introduced. Gandhiji charac-tcriscd the reply of the Thakore Sahib as 
adding fuel to the fire. The Thakore Haliib divested himself of a large measure of 
responsibility when he gave the following note to the Sardar: ‘Agre^ seven 
members of the Committee mentioned in Clause 2 of the said announcement of 
this date are to be recommended by Sardar Patel and they are to be nominated 
by us.' 
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The fateful fast commenced at twelve noon. March 3. The whole country 
was Btirred to its dcjiths. It followed with deepest anxiety the progress of his 
fast and the rapid worsening of his delicate health. The authorities concerned 
were urged to intervene forthwith and right the blatant wrong for which Gandhiji 
has risked Jiis life. <.)n the 4th day of tlie fast was annouiK'ed a settlement and 
tlic consequent termination of the fast. The Viceroy intervened. He sent a 
message to (Jandhiji that the best way in wdiich the alleged breach of faith could 
be Ployed and doubts resolved would be to refer the matter to the highest Judicial 
authority in the land, that is to say, the Chief Justice of India. The Viceroy gave a 
I)er8onal assurance that he w'ould exert his y)er8onal inlluence to sec that the terms 
of settlement an.* faithfully carried out by the Thakore h^ahib. The Viceroy also 
exjuessed a wish to see (taiidhiji and discuss matters with him, so that any 
nii8ap])rehensions may be removed. Gandhiji replied that the Viceroy’s kind 
message was a sullicient warrant for breaking the fast and ending the anxiety of 
millions, iia^ country received the news of this happy and successful termination 
of the fast with a thrill of profound relief. 


THE ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

Calcutta 29th. April to Ist. May 1939 

A meeling of the All India C'ongress (^)mmittec w^as held at Calcutta on April 
29, 30 and May 1 in a sj>e< ial i)andal ere‘ct(Hl for the ])urpose. 

S/in i'hautlra ]»resided at the first sitting for a short while. He 

exi>laincd to the committee how his ionversations w'ith Mahatma Gandlii and some 
members of the old Working Committee had failed to bring about a settlement of 
the (luestion at i^sue, namely, the formation of the Working Committee. In this 
connection he read out the follow'ing letter of Gandliiji addressed to him expressing 
his (Gandhiji’s) inability to 8ugg(*st the i>ersonnel of the Working Committee in 
terms of the d'ri}>uri resolution of Shri G. R. I*ant :— 

Gandhiji’s Letter 

‘My dear Subhas, 

You had asked me to uive yon in terms of Tandit Pant’s resolution the names 
for tlie V'orking Committee. As I have told yon in my letters and my telegrams 
1 feel myself utterly incompetent to do so. AIiicli has hap])ened since Tripuri. 

Knowing your own views and knowing how you and and most of the members 
differ in fundamentals, it seems to me that if 1 gave you names it would be an 
imposition on you. I had argued tliis i>osition at length in my letters to you. 
Nothing that, lias ha]>peiied during the three days of closest conversation bctw'een 
us has altered my view. »Siuh being the case you arc free to chot^sc your own 
Committee. 

1 have told you too that you could discuss with ex-members the possibility 
of a mutual apiiroaeh and that nothing would ])leasc me better than to know that 
you were able to come together. Into w'hat has hapi>eued since I need not go. 
You and the ex-members i>re8ent will make the iKisitioii clear befor the A. I. C. c! 
Only, it has been a matter of tlie greatest grief to me that a mutual settlement 
has‘not been possible. I hoi>e however that whatever is done w ill be done with 
mutual goodwill.” 

Shri Boae’s Statement 

S>hri Suhhat Chandra Bose then made the following statement tendering his 
resignation of the office of the President of the Congress and explained the circums- 
tiuiccs leading there to — 

Friends, you are aware of the resolution that was passed at the Tripuri Con¬ 
gress relating to the new Working Committee. That resolution was as follows : 

In view of various misunderstandings that have arisen in the Congress and 
the counti*y on account of the controversies in connection with the presidential 
election and after, it is desirable that the All India Congress Committee should 
clarify the }> 08 ition and declare its general policy. 

The Committee declares its firm adherence to the fundamental policies of the 
Con^’ess which have governed its programme in tlie past years under the ^idance 
of Mahatma Gandhi and is definitely of opinion that there should be no break in 
these policies and that they should continue to govern the Congress programme in 

44 
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future. The committee express its confidence in the work of the Working Com¬ 
mittee which functioned during the last year and regrets that any aspirations should 
have been cast against any of its members. In view of the critical situation that 
may develop during the coming year and in view of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi 
alone can lead the Congress and the country to victory^ during such crisis, the 
Committee regards it as imperative that the Congress Executive should command 
his implicit confidence and requests the President to nominate the Working Com¬ 
mittee in accordance with the wishes of Gandhiji. 

I regret very much that since the Tripuri Congress I have not been able to 
announce the personnel of the new Working Committee. But this has been due 
to circumstances beyond my control. Owing to my illness, I could not procewl to 
meet Mahatma Gandhi, in lieu thereof, I started correspoiKlencc with him. This 
enabled us to clarify our ideas and vicwjioints, but did not bring us to a settlement. 
When I realised that correspondence had proved ineffective, 1 wanted to make a 
frantic effort to meet Maiiatmaji at Delhi—but that effort also failed. 

After Mahatmaji’s arrival in Calcutta we have had prolonged conversations, 
but unfortunately they did not lead to any solution. Mahatmaji’s advice to me is 
that I should myself form a Working Committee leaving out the members who 
resigned form the ])rovioiis Working Committee, ffhis a<lvicc I cannot give effect 
to for several reasons. To mention two of the ])rim ii>al reasons, I may say that 
such a step would be contrary to the directions in Pantji’s resolution, which pro¬ 
vides ''inter aluV' that the Working Committee should be formed in a(a*ordancc 
with the wishes of Gandhiji ami should eommaml his implicit confidence. If I 
formed such a committee as a<lviscd above, I would not be able to report to you 
tluit the Committee commanded his imidicit confidence. 

Moreover, my own conviction is that in view of the critical times that are 
ahead of us in India and abroad, we should have a comj)oslte Cal)inct commanding 
the confidence of the largest number of Congressmen possible, reflecting the cora- 
posiiion of the general body of the Congress. 

Bince I could not implement Mahatmaji’s advice, I could only repeat my re¬ 
quest that he should kindly slioiibler the resiKinsibility veste<l in him by the ffVipnri 
Congress and nominate the Working Committee. And I told him that whatever 
Committee he appointed would be binding on me, since it was my determination 
to implement Pantji’s resolution. 

Unfortunately for ns Mahatinaji felt unable to iiominatc the Working Committee. 

As a last stei>, I tried my best to arrive at an informal solution of tiic above 
problem. Mahatmaji told me that the prominent members of the previous Working 
Committee and myself should put our heads together and see if we could arrive at 
an agreement. I concurred and we made that attorn])t. If we had succeeded in 
coming to a settlement, we would then have come u]) before the A. I. C. C. for 
formal ratification of our informal agreement. Unfortunately though we siicnt 
several hours in diH<ni8sing the mattor we could not arrive at a settlement. I have 
therefore to rcfyort to you with deep regret that I arn unable to announce the per¬ 
sonnel of the new Working Committee. 

I have been pondering deejyly as to what I could do to help the A. I. C, C. 
in solving the ])roblem that is now placed befor^ it. I feel that my j>rcsence as 
ITesident at this juncture may jxissibly be a sort of obstacle or handicap in its jiath. 
For instance, the A. I. C. C. may feel inclined to ajypoint a Working Committee 
in which I shall bo a misfit. I feel, further, that it may possibly be easier for the 
A. I. C. C to settle the matter, if it can have a new President. After mature deli¬ 
beration, therefore, and in an entirely helpful spirit 1 am placing my resignation 
in yonr hands. 

'I'hc time at my disposal has been very short and hence I could prepare only 
a brief statement. Nevertheless this brief atatemeiit will, J hoj^c, succeed in clarify¬ 
ing the situation as it now stands.” 

Bhri Subhas Chandra Hose then requested Shrimati Barojiiii Naidu, the senior- 
most ex-President present to take the chair of the Committee and regulate the 
proceedings of the meeting. 

After Shri Sarojini Devi took the chair, Shri Jawahnrlal Nehru placed 
before the House the proiwsition that Shri Subhas Chandra Bose be request^ to 
withdraw his resignation and nominate afresh the old Working Committee 
which functioned in 1938. Bhri Jawaharlal Nehru explained that considering the 
external and internal situation of the county it was imperative that a way out must 
be found to end the controversy lltiKd by Shri Pant’s resolution passed at Tripoli 
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and that the proposition ho pnt before the House was such as would command the 
largest measure of common agreement. As for the infusion of fresh blood in the 
Working Committee he explained that two old members of the Committee Shris 
Jamnalm Hajuj and Jairamdas Doulatram will be soon resigning their seats on the 
Comniittee for reasons of health. This would enalde Shri Bose to nominate in con¬ 
sultation with his colleagues two new members from other groups thus adding fresh 
blood to the Committee. Shri Nehru invited opinion on his proposition. *3 lie pro¬ 
position was supiKirted by Skri Itufi Ahmad Kidwai and Shri Jaiprakash Narayan. 
There were however certain amendments moved by the members. 

The discussion was not concluded when the sitting was adjourned for the day. 

The A. I. C. C. meeting reassembled the next day, April 30, 1939. Shri 
Jawaharlal Nehru made a statement that the proposition he had ymt forward the 
previous day was with a view to end controversy and not to impose a Working 
Committee on 8hri Bose, as was made out by some of the speakers on the Kesolu- 
tions in the comments in the local juess. That w^as very far from his intention. He 
also thought it w'as no use debating the proi^osition if it did not meet with the 
approval of Bhri Hubhas Chandra Bose. He therefore requested a definite reply from 
Hnri Bubhas Chandra Bose whether the proposition met widi his aiqiroval and^s a 
consequence he was ])rc])ared to withdraw his resignation. 

Ill rejily Shri Bose made the following statement 

Shri Bose’s Statement 

“The resolution that is now before the House is one with which I am vitally 
concerned and it would })crha}.s help the discussion if I could indicate my reaction 
to it. I feel greatly honoured that Bandit Jawaharlal Nehru should move a resolu¬ 
tion re(BH'sting me to withdraw my resignation. But when 1 have not tendered my 
resignation in a light-hearted manner, 1 should ponder deeply before coming to a 
decision. So 1 welcomed the adjournment of the debate last evening. 

This resolution is in eflect identical with the suggestion made informally by 
Mahatma Gandhi and others during my conversations with some members ot the 
previous Working Committee. Ordinarily Mahatmaji’s word is law’ to me but where 
princi|)les arc involved, I sometimes feel unable to accejit his advice or suggestion. 

When unfortunately Mahatma Gandhi has not found it possible to hcl]) us by 
nominating the Woiking Committee should weattem]>t to solve the i>roblcm without 
reference to the Congress constitution ? I leave it to you, fiicnds, to answer the 
question. 

I shall now come to the practical aspect of the question. Judging from this 
Y)oint of view, the main question is, what sort of Cabinet is needed now and for the 
next few months ? 

Last yeivr at Haripura I made three changes in the personnel of the previous 
Cabinet. My own view dctinitely is that there should be an inclusion of fresh blood 
every year. To ensure continuity of policy, the majority of the old members may 
remain. But in a vast country like India, the highest executive of the Congress 
should not be made the close preserve of a grouj) of individuals. A change should 
therefore be made every year under normal circumstances. 

Now what about an emergency like the present one. You know that even in 
countries like Great Britain, where there arc well-defined i)olitical parties, a war- 
crisis or a national emergency breaks down political barriers and brings on the same 
Committee people who normally regard themselves as deadly opixinents. And in 
Continental countries like France, comixisite Cabinets are the order of the day. Arc 
we less partriotic than Britishers or Frenchmen that we cannot do what they can ? 
I refuse to think that we are so inferior to them in quality. 

If we want a strong Cabinet with a dynamic urge it is necessary for us to put 
representatives of different shades of opinion in the Congress, giving the majority to 
those who will ensure continuity of xxilicy. If we do not allow this inclusion of 
fresh blood the Cabinet will lose in ]X)wer and potency. If in countries like Great 
Britain it is necessary to do away with party Cabinets in times of w'ar-crisis and 
substitute “national Cabinets”, do we not reel the same necessity here ? 

It may be argued that such composite Cabinets will be too heterogeneous to 
function properly. But such an apprehension is unfounded. Within the A. I, C, C. 
or within the Congress there are dirrerent shades of opinion. But do we not have a 
large measure of agreement among ourselves ? Are we not all of us anti-imperia¬ 
lists who accept the present Constitution, creed and policy of the Congress ? Aj:e 
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not all Congressmen homogeneous in this sense, via-a-vis the world outside ? I am 
afraid, that we sometimes give a too narrow meaning to the word homogeneity. 

Let us face the fact that the Congress has changed its com|K)8ition to some 
extent since 1921. The change should be rcHected in the composition of the Working 
Committee also, so that that Committee may be truly rei)rc8entativc of the general 
body of the Congress. Further, we should not forget tlic latent impli(*ation8 of the 
voting at the last Presidential election. Shall we not move with the times, see the 
writing on the wall and adjust ourselves to it ? 

I do not know exactly the mind of the A. I. C. C. to-day, but I respectfully 
submit that if you desire that I should continue as Ih'esidcut you sliould be good 
enough to show some consideration for the views indicated above. If, however, you 
think otherwise you should kindly release me from the resi)onsibility of President¬ 
ship. Berious and critical times are ahead of us. We must }hk) 1 our rcsour(*e8 and 
pull our whole weight if we are to emerge triumphai)t out of the exlernal crisis that 
is fast overtaking us. To this arduous task I shall contribute rny Inirnble mit-e. 
What does it matter if 1 am not in the Presidential C^liair ? My services will be 
always at the disposal of the Congress and of the country for what they are worth. 

I claim to have sutllcient patriotism and sutheient sense of disepdine to be able Xp 
work as an ordinary soldier in this great fight for India’s poUrual and economic 
emancipation.” 

The Chairwoman Shrimati Naidu after he had finished made an a]>peal to Shri 
Bose txD accept the proj)osition of Sri Juwabarlal. She exidainod how two seats 
would be available for infusion of fresh blood in the t.\)mmitle(‘. Bhe also thought 

that with mutual gcKjdwill some other changes may be nuule in the composition 

of the Committee in the near future. She rcxpiested the Presicb'ut to inform the 
House of his definite oi)inion in the light of Shri Nehru’s assuraiites and her ai>i>eal. 

Replying to .1 awaharlal’s statement and Shrimati Naidu’s aj>j>eal, Shri 
Subhns Bose said: 

‘Tn the statement which 1 have just made before the House 1 thought T 
made my position i^crfcctly clear. 1 have nothing to add to what I have stated 
therein. As to my attitude on the question of resignation, as 1 submitti^l at 
the very beginning, 1 submitted my resignation in an entinly helpful s]>irit. If 
you ask me here and now to give my final reply, as the President had asked 
me to do, I can say this that my final rci>ly can only depend on the form of the 
resolution to be adopted by the A. I. C. C. At this stagi* I do not know what 
resolution will be ado]ited by the A. I. C. C. and until 1 know that, it is 

impossible for me to give a final reply.” 

This re])ly was considered by the Chairwoman and Bhri .Tawaharlal as too 
vague. The latter therefore sought leave of the House to withdraw liis Resolution. 
Permission was granted by the House and the ]>ro]>osition was withdrawn. 

Thereafter the Chairwoman ];ointed to the House that as Bhri S. C. Bose had 
refused to withdraw his resignation by rejectiufi Hhii Jawahailal’s lu'ojtosition the 
House should proceed to elect a new' President. At this stage a ]mnt of order 
was raised that the resignation of the President had not }et been accepted by the 
house. Shrimati Naidu replied : ‘‘The ITcsident has told you that he has not 
light-heartedly tendered his resignation. The rdSgnation stands there "J'he A. I. 
C. C. cannot be without a President. Therefore you have got to elect a new 
President.” She then read out article X of the Congress Constitution. However, 
at this stage Shri Niharendu iJvtt Mazumdar sought and obtained permission of 
the chair to move a resolution to the effect that in view of the assuranc^es given 
by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Shri Sorojini Naidu ami in view or his 
condition of mind as evinced in his statement this House requests the President 
to withdraw his resignation. Some speeches were made for and against it. Shri 
S, 6\ Bose, however, requested the mover to withdraw the resolution which ho did. 

Mrs. Naidu then ruled that the House do proceed with the election of the 
new President. Shri K. F. Nariman at this stage raised a point of order that as 
the President had been elected by the general body of the delegates, the A. I. C. C. 
was not competent to elect a new President. 

The ^int of order was replied to by Shri Bhulahhai Desai who read the pro* 
visbn laid down in article X (viii), which says that “in the event of an emergency 
arising by reason of any cause such as death or resignation of the President efectm 
as above the General Secretary shall forthwith fix a date for a fresh election by the 
delegates as prescribed above. In case such procedure is found not possible the AU 
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India Congress Committee shall elect the President.” He added that if this was 
not sufficient, the House could also proceed to elect the President in terms of Art. 
XII (b), which says that “The A. I. C. C. shall cari 7 out the programme of work 
laid down by the Congress fi*om session to session and deal with the new matters, 
that may arise during its term of office.” To prove that an emergency existed 
Shri B. Desai pointed out that the Congress organisation at the time was 
without a iTesident, the Working Committee or the CSeneral Secretary. 

When Shri Bhulabhai had finished, Shri Suhhos Bona got up and said that it 
was not true to say that there was no acting (Jeneral Secretary. TTiere was the 
acting General Secretary, whom he had appoint^ and that the oflice machinery was 
competent to call the meeting of all the delegates for the pui 7 ) 08 e of electing the 
new President. The Chair liowever ruled that there was no General Secretary in 
terms of the Congress Constitution, that an emergency existed and the House was 
competent to elect a new President for the remaining portion of the year. 

Dr. Chaithram Qidwani thereupon moved that Babu Kajendra Prasad be 
elected as JVesident of the A. I. C. C. for the remaining period of the year. Babu 
Mfihanlal Snksefia secondtxl the Kesolution. The Resolution was voted upon and 
deelarefl carried. ^ 

Shii Rajcndra Prasad then took the chair and made the following speec'h 
amidst interruptions made from a section of Bengali visitors. 

‘'Friends, I have been called upon to discharge the onerous duty of the President 
by the All India Congress (\mimittee During the ] ast few days that we have 
been here we have been discussing and consulering the grave ].robh’m before us 
and I have not felt ha])i'y at all at nhat has hap] ened. Considering the situation 
that confronts the couutiy, the internal ] osition of the Congress itself and various 
other factors which we have to face, it is not a bed of roses on which you, friends, 
have called on me to sit. J have realised more than anyliody else the ditliculties, 
the trials and tribulations whidi await anyone in these cin umstances -who is called 
u]ion to hold the otlice of the ITesident of the Congress. It has, therefore, betm not 
a pleasure to me to accept your mandate. 

“W'e have ai>j;ealed to Sj. t^ubhas Chandra Bose to continue to shoulder the 
burden of the office of the President. J requested and im] loicd him to form a 
Working Committee of his own liking, conq'osed of ] eojde who shared his views in 
entirety, and ^\e were prcj areil to go with him as far as possible. 1 assured him 
further that if he did that, I wouhi not for myself—and if 1 may s] eak for others, 
they also would not stand in his way and there would lie absolutely no obstruction. 
But unfortunately he could not see eje to eye with me and he thouglit that in the 
circumstances the best course for him was to resign. I am really sorry for that. 
It is with a sense of duty and doing my little bit for the country that 1 am here 
to-day. I did not covet the ITcsidentshii). 

“Considering the circumstances in which we arc situated to-day, T would im¬ 
plore you, all members of the A. I. C. C.. to extend to me yonr indulgence and 
your good-will. It is difficult for any President to achieve anything without the 
help and co-operation of all. The diflicultit's of the President under the situation 
like the present one have been doubled. Without your co-oi>cration, good-will and 
help it would be imi>ossible for me to do anything. When you received the declaration 
of my election with cheers, that did not make me elated ; oji the other hand I w^as 
overwhelmed w’ith a sense of resiionsibility. I hope that the support of all members, 
whatever their views, whatever their diircrences will be given to me. It is in that 
confidence and hope that I appeal to you to give me your help. 

‘T see here that some friends are disideased with what has happened. They 
have every right to be disi^leased, and I have no quarrel with them. I have been 
called to this onerous position by the All India Conj^ress Committee. If at any 
moment I feel that I am not wanted or there is any indication of your wish that 
I should not be in this |X)8t, I shall obey you, as I am obeying you now when you 
have called me to tliis oflice. I have also said that it would be my duty to 
give effect to the resolutions which have been passed by the Congress 

to the best of my ability, and 1 think it is also tne duty of every member 

and I have not the least doubt that they will discharge their duty as well. 

We do not have to lay down any new policy just at the present moment. The 

policy is there. It has been laid down by the Cont^ress. We have to devise ways 
and means for giving effect to it, and I am hoping that in devising ways and 
means we shall ne all united and we shall have co-operation amongst each other* 
The meeting was adjourned lor the day. 
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The third sitting; of the A. I. C. C. was held on the Ist. May, with Babu 
Eajendra Prasad in tlic Chair. 0|ienin[>: the i>roc(^ding8 Babu Rajendra Trasad addres¬ 
sed the House and ol)8erved that before the businesB of the day started he wanted to 
make certain observations. Yesterday he exi>laiueid to them tlie circumstances under 
which he liad to accept the res|)onBibility and also made it clear that the moment 
they disapi)rovc<i he w’ould vacate. He rearetted that Hubhas Babu did not find 
it possible to withdraw his resignation. But since it has happened tliere was no 
use lamenting*; it. He wanted to (*oiit;ratulatc Sjt. Bose for the sincerity with which 
he tried to find out a Bolution of the ])re8cnt tangle. 

In the lives of such individuals such occasions did occur and they had to 
be faced. He derived greal satisfaction from the fact that Shri Bose had promised 
to give his fullest siip])ort. He, on his part, would try his best to uliliy.e Bubhas 
Babu’s services and his talents for the good of the country. He added that after 
a great deal of deliberation, he had come to the decision that the old Working 
Committee should continue. It was, however, regrettable that Bhri Bose did not see 
his way to serve on the C'Ommittce. Pt. Nehru also had declined, but, at the same 
time, he too had given an assurance of his fullest 8U])port and he in return assured 
Pt. Nehru that he (Shri Rajendra Prasad) would avail of every oi)poiiunity of uti¬ 
lizing Pt. Nehru’s services and give due weight to his suggestions. He then referrcKl 
to the change made in the Working Committee, that is, the inclusion of Dr. B. C. 
Roy and Dr. Profulla Chandra Ghosh. He added that the remaining one seat will 
be filled later. Ccuitinuing he said that the A. I. C. (b was meeting under diflicult 
cinmmstances and therefore he suggested that after passing a f(‘w resolutions of a 
non-controversial nature the Committee should adjourn so that the Working CV)mmittec 
might have time to consider tlie silnation and elialk out the future programme. He 
also said that the next meeting of the A. 1. C. C. would be held in about a montli’s 
time to afford tJie House opportunity to give its decision on imj)ortaiit issues. 

Reviewing the resoliilions to be i)laccd before the meeting, he said that one of 
them was about the war. It was true that the Tripuri Congress jjassinl a resolution on 
tJiis subject but as the matter was very imjHirtant it was iiei'cssary that the attitude 
of the (kDiigrcss sliouldjje reiterated. Ihc recent <-hangc8 made in the Government 
of India Act also indicated that the question liad become very inq'ortant and its 
consideration could not be ]) 0 .stponed. Other questions were those relating to the 
organisational aspect of the Congress and mat(.ers wliieh the Afih an dch'gation had 
represented. TJicse were some of the matters which the A. I. O. C. had to consider 
before it adjourned. 

Personnel of the Working Committee 

The President then announecd the following personnel of the new Working 
Committee :— 

Maulana Ahul Kalam Azad, Shrimati Sarojtni Na\dn, Sardar Vallahhhhai 
Patelf Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Seth Jamnalal Bujaj {Trcasurci'), Dr. J*attnhhi 
Sitaramayya, Shris Jatr a7ndas J)oulatram^ J. B. Kripalani {General Secretary), 
Bhulabhai, J. Desai, Shankerrao Deo, Harekrishna Mehtab, Dr. B, C, Roy, Dr. 
Profulla Chandra Ghosh, 

A Protest 

After the President had finished, Shri K. F, Nariman sought and obtained the 
permission of the Chair to read out to the House a y^rotest from some 28 members 
of the A. I. C. C. against the alleged illegality of the A. I. C. C. proceedings in 
connection with the election of the new President, 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions recommended by the Working Committee were then 
passed 


Condolence 

This Committee places on record its deep sense of loss at the death of Syts, 
Bircndra Chandra Mazumdar M. L, A. and Manoranjan Banerii, two veteran Congress 
workers and others as a result of the railway disaster at Majdia. 

2. War Danger and Amendment of The India Act 

In view of the imminent danger of-international war, the A. 1. C. C. reminds 
the country and all others concerned of the national policy in regard to war whiidi 
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the Congress has often proclaimed. This policy will be strictly adhered to and the 
Congress is determined to oppose all atu.mpts to impose a war on Indian resoni-cea 
in a war without the consent of the Indian people. 

The Committee has noted with disapproval the despatch of a small body of 
Indian troops towards Aden as this can only mean their employment for British 
imperialist puri)osc 8 . 

The Committee, in particular, records its complete disapproval of the attempt 
being made by the British Government to amend the Government of India Act with 
a view to concentrating all power, in the event of a war emergency, in the hands 
of the Central Government which functions completely as an agent of British 

ImrKjrialism. While the Congress is not interested as a rule in amendments to the 
India Act and has worked for the whole A(‘-t to be ended, it cannot tolerate an 
amendment which strikes at the VC 17 basis of Provincial Autonomy and reduces it 
to a farce in case of war ; which in effect creates a war dictatorship of the Central 
Government in India, and which makes Provincial Governments helpless agents of 
Imperialism. Any attempt to impose such an amendment on India must and will 
be resisted in every way open to the Congress. Provincial Governments are warned 
to be ready to carry out the policy in this respect as may be determined byjdie 
A. I. C. G. or the Working Committee as the case may be. 

3. Reform in the Congress Machinery 

In pursuance of the resolution passed at the Tripuri Session of the Congress 
regarding reform in the Congress machinery the A. I. C. C. a})})oint 8 a Committee 
consisting of the President, Shris Jawaharlal Nehru, B. Pattablii Sitaramayya, 

Narcndra Deo and J. B. Kripalani to recommend measures for the purification of 
the Congress in terras of the Congress Resolution. 

4. Bengal Political Prisoners 

This meeting of the A. I. G. C. wdiilc a[)preciating the strenuous cflbrts 

made by Mahatma Gandhi to the release of i)olilical prisoners in Bengal, 

notes with regret the failure of the negotiations between Gandhiji and the Huq 
Ministry on the matter. 

The time during which Gandhiji expected to secure the release of all political 
prisoners is over. In view of the stiff and callous attitude of the Bengal Ministry 
and the ix)licy adopted by it, the release of the long-term prisoners has become 
almost a hopeless question. 

In the opinion of the A. I. C. C. there is no longer any justification to 

detain the prisoners in jail who have been convicted during an emergency |>eriod 
mostly under special ])owcr 8 and especially so, when the prisoners have openly 
exprcssotl their aversion to terrorism. 

This meeting of the A. I. C. C. therefore, resolves to make the release 
of these prisoners a vital all India issue and instructs the Working Committee to 
fix all India Political Prisoners Day and to direct the Congress Committee to 
begin a vigorous agitation for the iraraoditale unconditional release of all political 
prisoners. Similarly an agitation should be carried on regarding release of political 
prisoners in the Punjab also. 

5. Kenya Highlands 

The All India Congress Committee notes with grave coiu'ern the |U'omiilgation 
of an Grder-in-Coiincil regarding reservation of highlands in Konya for Europeans 
which is a violation of all annonnccinciits and assurances by the vSeorelary of State 
for eolonies and the Government of Imlia, and perjictuatcs the policy of ra<.*ial 
discrimination and is an insult to India. 

The All India Congress Committee also places on record its opinion that 
the Government of India have failetl to do their duty by the Indians in Kenya. 
The All India Congress Committee is further of opinion that situation in Kenya 
cannot be met by efforts on the part of the Government of India and requests 
the Working Committee to take necessary steps in this behalf. 

NOTES ( 1) The Rajkot Tangle 

The last issue of our bulletin rccored the circumstances in which Gandhiji 
broke his Rajkot fast. As soon as he had suflicieutly recovered he proceeded to 
Delhi to discuss matters witli the Viceroy. There were several prolonged conversa- 
jtions. Tbe Rajkot dispute was referred to 3ir Maurice Gwyer tor aroitration and 
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terms of reference settled in consultation with Shris V. Patel and Virwala. After 
an exhaustive exaniination of the dispute. Sir Maurice Gwyer announced his 
award. He upheld in its entirety the interpretation of Sliri Vallabhbhai Patel of 
the Rajkot Dnrl)ar iiotitication NO. 50 dated December the 2()th, 19^, and the 
note sent by His Highness the Thakore Saliib to Sardar I’atel on the same 
date. Sir Maurice {idjudged that tlie true construction of each document is that 
the Idiakore Sahib undertakes to appoint the persons whom Mr. V. l*atel may 
re(;ommend and that he docs not reserve to Jiimself any discretion to reject tlioso 
whom he docs not approve, ddie award having been announced it now remained 
for the Thakore b'ahib to implement it. After the announcement of the award 
Gandhiji had a fresh series of conversations with the Viceioy, He then procccdixl 
back to Rajkot to see that the award was im pi (‘men ted and obstacles artificial or 
otherwise removed. It may be remembered in this connection that l)cfore the 
reference of the (lisj)utc to the Chief Justice, the Thakere Sahib had, for reasons 
into whicdi we noted not go here, given promise of reaervation of seats on the 
Committee for the Muslims ami Bhayats of the Htate. Neither the notification 
nor the award of Sir IMauri’c provided for scj)aratc representation of these 
interests. However, a furious agitation at the instance of tlic authorities, for 
communal and sectional representation on the Committee, was startecl ami' this 
created an atmosplierc in which the smootli working out of the DuiRar’s notification 
in terms of Sir Mauri>*c award was widl nigh impossible. Gandhiji therefore 
made an attemjd. to redeem in some form the promise given by the d'liakorc 
Hahll) to the siiokesmen of the. Muslims and Biiayats, consistently with the purpose 
f(W which he had fasted. He sugg(.*sted to the Thakore Hahib the enlargement 
of the Committee in order to make possible separate rci>rest‘ntations of th(.*so 
special interests, care being taken that a majority, be it a majority of one only, 
is preserved for the Parislied which alone Jiad fought and struggled for the rights 
of the people. 

''•’he ])roposal was turned down by the Thakore Bahib as being inconsistent 
with the UAvard. Gandhiji re])lied that with mutual agnuunent such modifications 
of the notification were ])ossible and that the award did not at all stand in tlio 
way. When this obvious way out was barre^d by the unreasonable attitiale of the 
Thakore Bahib and liis adviser, Gandhiji had to apply his mind fo cxi»loring other 
avenues. He had prolong(‘d and strenuous consiiltathms with the representatives 
of the Muslims and Bhayats for evolving a mutually accei>table formida. Gandhiji 
put it to thc'm that they could b(‘ Bardar’s nominees on the t\)mmittee if they 
agreed to work with the J’arished nominees as a Uiarn ; otherwise if they disag real 
in vital matters and the communal representatives sidcMl with the oflicial block on 
the Committee the very purpose of the Committee would be frustrated and the 
grim and protracted struggle which the Barished had gone through wouhl be 
Belf-stultificd. An alternative |)Ositioii for them was to i)re8s their communal and 
Beetional claims aiul leave the essential task of constitution making to the 
Parished reinesentatives. Neither of these alternatives however i>roved acceptable 
io the Muslims and Bhayats and they elected to keep out of the 
Committee, d'he negotiations having fallen through Gandhiji liad no option left 
but to send the names of seven Rarished nomiiieea, of Bardar V. Patel to the 
Thakore Sahib. He also rapicsted that the labour of the Committee be finished 
by some specified time. Bhri Virwala rcidicd asking for proofs that the six 
nominees were the sulijects of the State. The reidy gave a deep shcK'k to 
Gandhiji. If this was the spirit in which the Gwyer award was going to be 
implemented there would be no end to obBtructions and delays. 

Of the seven names proposed for the Committee three were accepted by 
the State itself for the Reform Committee announced by it in January. There 
could be, on the face of it, no possibility of any doubt as to their being 
Btate subjects. Then again the State owed it to itself and the public that it 
should give some idea of the objection it had to the Bardar’s representatives 
being considered as State subjects. Nothing of the kind was done. Gandhiji 
however sent the required proofs. But all this left a bad taste in the mouth. 
Why this wilful obstructiveness on the part of the Thakore Sahib and his 
adviser Shri Virawala and tliis distressing lack of grace in fulfilling their 
part of the solemn contract. 

Gandhiji met again the President and explained to him the implications and 
consequences of the way the affairs of the Reform Committee were bandit 
by the State authoriUes. Sir Gibson'advised Gandhiji to see Daxbar Virawa^ 
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This he did. Tlierc was a long conversation between the two in which Gandhiji 
explained the i^osilion of allairs as he saw it and heard Darbar Virawala’s 

reactions to it. Gandhiji cx])laincd that it was easy for him to invoke the 

assistance of the I’aramount I’owcr and put an end to all vexations delays 

but this he was extremely averse to do. He desired Virawala’s willing and 

hearty cooperation. If the Reform Committee was such a disagreeable imposition 
Gandhiji made to him what he termed a sporting offer. He said he would 

forego the Reform Committee and allow the Thakore Sahib to a)>i)oint a Com¬ 
mittee of his own nomin<*es and draft a constitution. If the Sardar or the 

I’arished was not satisfied with the drafted constitution, they would submit 

amendments wdiicli if not accejjtable to the State authorities could be referred 
to Sir Maurice Gwycr for arbitration in terms of the notification. Darbar 
Virawala rejected Gandhiji’s otli'r. (Jandhiji found himself in an extremely 

delicate and cm])arrasKing position as every reasona))lc i)roposal of his was 
vetoed by Darbar Virawala. As is his way he did not want to coerce but 
win Virawala l)y ])crsiiasion. As a final gesture he told him that he (Gandhiji) 
would withdiaw from the scene of conflict and leave Virawala complete 
freedom to pursue his ways and satisfy the ijcoj)!' If Virawala coub# win 
the people's confidence and give them a workable constitution none would be 
more happy than lie. To furthei" facilitate an agreed solution of the tangle he 
advised the rarished to ]filch their demands as low as would be consistent 
with their real and ])ressing wants. 

d'his ]tut the rrince and his a<lviscr on their honour. If they were genuine 
in their desire to placate their people, no belter opporlunity could have 
])resented itself to them. l>ut no su‘h desire was visible. The scheme of 
ri'forms they have luoposed retains the substance of ]>owcr in their hands. 
Negotiations were started for reasonable alterations in the S(*henie but they 
have fallen through, d'he ])rospcct in Rajkot is therefore dark indeed. Gandhiji’s 
rein t erven lion is sought by the jicople. He is proceeding again to Rajkot. 

It may 1)C noted here that in the course of the negotiations the Bhayats 
accused Gandhiji of breach of })romisc. The Bhayats held that Gandhiji in 
his letter to them of JMarch 11 gave a definite and unconditional promise that 
a representative of the Bhayats would be taken on the Reform Committee. 
Gandhiji asserted tliat his letter was being misconstrued and that he gave no 
unconditional i)r()mise. The Bhayats however persisted in their charge of 
breach of faith on the iiart of Gandhiji and made other unseemly attacks. 
This charge of breach of faith grieved Gandhiji deeply. 

The Bhayats however kejit up this agitation and insisted upon getting 
the interpretation of the letter from tSir Maurice. Gandhiji dhl not want to 
trouble Sir Maurice ami would lla^e prcfeiTc<l the matter being placed before a 
judge of the Bombay High Court. He however had no objection if Sir 
Maurice took up the matter. 

(2) Anti War Day 

In resjionsc to tie ai^peal of Jhesident Subhas Chandra Dose, the Congress 
observed L’3rd April as anti-War Day. Meetings were held in the evening in 
important towns and cities at which resolutions were ])assed eondemiiing the 
Amending Bill recently introduced in the British rarliament cmi)Owering the 
Central Government to deprive the Provincial Governmeuts of their normal 
powers in the event of war cnu'rgcncy arising at any time. The resolutions 
also made clear beyond doubt India’s aetermination to non-violcntly resist any 
attempt to involve India in such a war or to exploit India’s man-power or 
natural resources for war-purposes. 

(3) The National Week 

The National week was observed throughout the country from April 6 to 
13. Meetings, flag hoisting eerenionics, sale and hawkinj^ of Khadi formed as 
usual the principal features of the cclchrations. April 13th was observed as 
the Jallianwalla Bagh Day, a day reminding us alike of the shame of our 
servitude and our determination to count no sacrifice as too great for ending it. 
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THE ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

Bombay—24th. Juno to 27th. June 1939 

A meeting of the All India Congress Committee was held at Bombay on 
Juno 2J, 25," 20 and 27 in a sj)ecial pandal erected for the |)ur]) 08 e. Babii 
Hajendra Prasad presided. Before commencing the proceedings of the meeting, Babu 
Rajendra Prasad made the following statement on behalf of the Working Committee. 

President’s Statement 

The Working Committee have been entrusted with the task of guiding the 
Congress organisation and tlie country at n time of ]>eculiar <lilficnlty, w'hen the 
international situation is continually on the verge of crisis and many of our 
national i)roblems have also reached a grave and critical stage. The re8pon8il)ility 
whicli the Committee have to sliouldcr is thus heavy, and leccnt events, ajid tlic 
circumstances under which the tk)mmittee came into existence, a(ld to tliat re8))onsi- 
bility. The crises that overhang the world and India demand irom us unity of 
action, the sinking of petty ditlercnces, the co-oi>eration of all those who care for 
the independence of India, and the maintenajice of tlie ('ongress as a strong and 
disciplined organisation. At such a time the Executive of tlie (5)ngreHS can oiily 
function ellectively and advance the cause of Indian freedom, if it has the lull 
conlidcnce of the All India Congress Ct)mmil(cc and the good-will of Congressmen 
and the i*ountry. It is the earnest desire of the Working Committee to liave that 
confidence ami goodwill and to serve the country by preparing it for the great 
struggles that loom ahead. Unfortunately forces of disintegration are at work in 
the country and in the Ck)ngress and domestic faction and internal conflict absorb 
much of our attention and w'cakeii our movement. In this hour of tlireatening peril, 
it is the duty of all those who care for a free and united Indisi to combat these forces 
of disruption and endeavour to put an end to infernal conflict, so tliat all the vital 
elements in the Congress and the country might ])ull togetlier for the common good. 
It is with this o))iect in view that the Working Committee api)roacdi their task 
and they (daim the willing co-oi)cration of all Congressmen in it. 

The danger of world w’ar is ever present and it might materialise in the course 
of months, dhis would be a disaster to the world, but if unfortunately war comes, 
attempts are likely to be made to involve India in it. Already the British (lovern- 
ment have taken some ste])8 to this end in India, and the i)roposed amendment of 
the Government of India Act prepares the ground for further action by concentrating 
all power, in the event of war, in the hands of the Central Government. This 
Government is oidy an agent of the British (Government and is in no way resimn- 
sible to the ])COi>le of India. Huch a war will thus be of vital concern to India and 
there is grave danger of our being exploited for im{»crialist ijurnoscs. We must 
therefore be ready to meet this crisis and to resist all attempts to drag us into war, 
and thus give effect to the oft-declared i)olicy of the Congress. 

But apart form international happenings, the national problems that wc have to 
face are of the gravest imj^ort, and the imsition i)f our countryman overseas is 
rapidly becoming intolerable. In Burma, they have suffcRHl already greatly; in 
Ceylon steps are being taken which will do injustice and injury to thousands of 
Indians; in the Belgian ('ongo Indian merchants are being harassed and j)er8ecuted; 
in East Africa the ])olicy of discriminating against our countrymen, to their 
grave disadvantage, continues to be pursued, in Houth Africa the Government 
of the Union arc deliberately committing a hreiu*h of solemn agreements and 
endeavouring to humiliate our people by segregating them, and a situation which 
may lead to passive resistance f)y our countrymen there is developing. 

In Indian States there has been a marked deterioration of tlie situation 
and many of the Rulers or their advisers have pursued a jiolicy of intensive 
repression and, in some cases, of unabashed gangsterism against their people. In Orissa 
and Kathiawar and elsewhere tragedies and inhumanities have occurred, in which 
many persons have been done to death and thousands liave become refugees and 
homeless w^anderers. The Working Committee realise fully that the struggle in the 
States is a vital part of the larger struggle for Indian freedom and cannot be dis¬ 
sociated from it. The Committee are |?uided by the resolution of the Tripuri CJon- 
gress and will seek to give effect to it in so far as they can. But the (Domraittee are 
convinced that the burden of the struggle must inevitably fall on the people of the 
States and they cannot advance without developing self-reliance and strength. 
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A Bipiificant feature of the States struggle has been the part played by the 
representatives of the British Government. The paramount power nas in many 
cases thrown the weight of its influence on the side of the misgovernment of the 
rulers and has itself taken part in the repression of the i)eople. This policy of the 
British Government has demonstrated still further the dangers in the scheme of 
Federation which the Congress has completely rejected. Although Federation is 
not a live issue at present, it is possible that attempts might still be made to imiK)8e 
it on India. Buch an imposition, if it comes, must be combated and the country 
prepared for it. 

The general policy of the British Government in India continues to flout 
Indian ojiinion and to further British vested interests at the cxi)enBe of the peasant 
and of Indian industry. As a recent instance of this may be mentioned the 

imj) 08 ition of the Iinlo-Britisli pact in the face of an overwhelming vote of the 
Central Legislalure agaiiist it. 

Conditions in India have rearhed a stage of stalemate which is detrimental 
to the ])rogrcss of the country, and deterioration is inevitable unless a rajdd 

advance is made. We cannot merely wait for the British Government to impose 
Federation, so that we might combat it arnl thereby seek to reach our objective. It 

is necessary for us to devise means to do so apart from any action taken'^^'ty the 

British Government. In the o]union of the Working Committee the situation 
in the world and in India urgently demands, in the interests of our people as well 
as freedom, that Indian inde})endence he recognised and steps be taken to establish it. 

The ITovincial Goverments have to-day to face many serious problems which 
require for their solution the united strength and wisdom of all of us. In some 
provinces commnnalism and sectarianism have increased and have resnlted in riots 
and hliKxlslied, and in intolerance and bitterness of feeling. 'I'hc Working (''ommittee 
liave noted tins deterioration with distress for they realise that such couHicls and 
divisioiis arc barriers to all progress. 3'hey are keenly anxious to do all in their 
])Owcr, in co-o])eration with Congressmen and all others, to root out the causes of 
communal disharmony. 

There are thus all these and many other vital problems which face the coun¬ 
try, and it is clear that the Congress can only tackle them effec tively if its own house 
is in order. At piTseiit there is contlict within the Congress which disables 
us and the growth in the power of the Congress has led to undesirable 
))ractices and the entry of many fictitious names in oiir redls, which weaken the 
organisation. Even uithin the organisatiem disruptive and anti-Congicss elements 
have found jdace. The first and most urgent pionlem for the Congress is therefore 
to purify the organisation and make it a disciplined and effective instniment of the 
people’s will. The Congress has been built iin as a fighting organisation and it 
has functioned as such on many occasions in the struggle for India’s freedom. The 
future has greater struggles for us, and if we allow the organisation to weaken or 
to lose itself in i)etty faction, wc would be unworthy of the trust imposed on us. 

With the object of tightening np the Congress organisation attfm]>t8 have been 
made to amend the Constitution. The Tripuri Congress gave special authority to 
the A. I. C. C. for this puri^osc and recommendations to this effect will be consi¬ 
dered by the A. I. C. C. Ct is clear, however, that the object aimed at cannot be 
achieved by mechanical means only ; it requires an earnest and joint cruh'avonr by 
all Congressmen. The Working Committee trust that it will be in this sjiirit that 
all the members of the A. I. C. C. will consider this question. 

Among the recommendations made by the Constitution Sub-Cornmittce was 
the addition of some words to Article V (c) of the Constitution so tliat the rule 
applying to communal organisation might also be applied to other anti-national or¬ 
ganisations T'hc Working Committee agreed with this recommendation and indeed, 
as wordwl, it cannot be olijccted to. It is the inherent right of an organisation to 
protect itself in this way against rival organisation and disruptive forces. Never¬ 
theless the Committee have decided not to press for this change before the A. I. C. C. 
They have come to this decision as it is their desire to avoid, as far as possible, 
any misapprehension in the minds of members of the A. L C. C. and others so that 
the changes in the Constitution might be considered and passed in a spirit of 
go^wilL 

It appeared to the Working Committee that there was a fear in the minds 
of some Congressmen that the proposed change in Article (c) was intended to be 
used to penalise opinions or to suppi’ess organisations. This fear was entirely 
unjustified. The Congress stands for fr^om of opinion and the right to express 
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it. When, however, any organisation is continually being attacked and run down 
by another organisation it is improper for the same nevson to be a member of 
the exccntivcH of both the organisations. This produces not only eonllict between 
the organisations but continuous internal conflict within them. It was with a 
view to avoid this and thus to have greater harmony even between the organisations 
that the amendment to Arliclc V (c) was suggested. Ibit in view of the suspicions 
that some memi)crs have, the Working Committee have decided not lo juess for 
the (diange in the A. I. C. C. They desire that the Constitution, as amended, 
should be worked with the goodwill and co-oj>eralion of all concerned. 

It is clear, however, that the dilbculties that confront us today must be met 
and overcome if we are to function efla-tively. Every member of the Congress 
must realise that ])y saying or doing anything to }»ring the Congress into disrepute 
or to weaken its i)restigc and influence, he is doing injury to the national cause. 
No organisation can a])provc of such ac^tivities on tlie i)art of any of its members. 
There have been in the ])a8t many instances where (\>ngressmen, and even those 
occu[)ying prominent positions in the organisation, have not hesitated to speak or 
act in a manner which is contrary to all discipline and which has injured the 
great organisation itself of which they (daim to be loyal members. If such 
indiscijdine and disruptive tendencies continue, the Congress will inevitably be 
reduced to impotence. They have to be checked. The surest way of checking 
them is for each Congressman to realise his responsibility and to ai>i)reciate that 
in these days of dilliculty he must on no account encourage disru))tion within the 
Congress. In the event of individual Congressman deliberately discrediting the 
Congress and promoting indiscipline, it becomes inevitable for discijlinary action 
to be taken against him in the interests of the organisation and the cause. 

The Working Committee earnestly trust that every Congressman will give 
his co-operation in solving the great ]»roblem before the country and in making 
the Congress a tit instrument for the servh'c of the nation. They ho]'-e that a 
joint endeavour will be made to lessen the spirit of faction within the Congress 
and in the country, so that in the trials to come the Congress may be fully 
prepared to carry India’s cause to a successful conclusion. 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions recommended by the Working Committee were 
passed with slight verbal changes : — 

1. Condolence 

This Committee has learnt Avith regret of the sudden death, in the julme of 
his life, of Dr. Alimcliand Udhoram, (Auigrcss worker .since the non-co-operation 
days. The Committee conveys its sincere condolences to the family of the deceased 
in their bereavement. 

2. Indians in Ceylon 

The All India Congress Cbmmittee vicAvs Avith grave concern the measures 
proposed by the Ceylon Government with reference lo their Indian employees and 
hopes that it may be ])ossible to tind a Avay to avoid the most iimlesirablo and 
grave conflict that, as a result of these measures, is threatened between such near 
and ancient neighbours as India and Ceylon. 

The Committee cannot contemplate Avithont much concern a quarrel between 
the two countries which are separated by only a strip of Avater but Avhich have a 
common culture and which have been intimately connected from times immemorial. 
The Committee desires to explore every means of avoiding conflict and, therefore, 
appoints I'andit Jawaharlal Nehru to go to Ceylon and confer Avith the authorities 
and representative associations and individuals on behalf of the Working Committee 
and do all that may be possible to effect a just and honourable settlement. 

3. Indians in South Africa 

The A. I. C. C. regrets the attitude of the Union Government towards Indian 
settlers. It betrays utter disregard of the obligations undertaken by the predecessors 
of the present Government. The i>olicy just initiattnl by them is in direct breach * 
of the Bmuts-Gandhi Agreement of 1914, the Caj>etown Agreement of 1927, the* 
Feetham Commission of 1932 and the subsequent undertakings on behalf of the' 
Union Government. The A. I. C. C. notes Avith pride and satisfaction the firm* 
stand taken up by the Indians of Bouth Africa. They will have the sympathy of 
the whole Indian nation behind them in their fight for self-respect and honourable 
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exifttence. The A. I. C. C. trusts that there will be no dissensions among them 
and that they will present a united front. The A. T. C. C. apj)eals to the Union 
Government to retrace their ste])s aiul carry out the luomises of their predecessors to 
ado})t a nolicy of ])ro^ro6aivc amelioration in the status of the. Indian Nationals 
in 8outn Africa 8() ])er cent of whom arc born and bred in that sub-continent 
and to whom Houth Africa is their only home. 

4. Constitutional Amendments 

8hri B. Krtpalani moved the ‘Constitntional Amendments’ as proposed by 
the Constitution Sub-(bmmi(tee to^ctlier with the amcndmenls suggested by the 
Working Committee. Numerous amendnienls were imued to the ])ro) osed amend¬ 
ments. A few were acce])ted and the rest rejected. Hhri BJiulabhai Desai moved 
the new Article XT. A series of amendments were moved to this. They w^ere all 
rejected by the House and the Article XT as ])roposed ly the mover was adopted in 
its entirety. The new Constitution as amended at Bombay is luinted separately (p. 358). 

5. Satyagraha in Provinces 

This meeting of the A. I. C. C. resolves that no Congressman may offer or 
organize any form of Satyagraha in the Administrative PpA’inces of India witfeout 
the previous sanction of the J’rovincial Congress Committee concerned. 

6. Congress Ministiies and the P. C. Cs 

The Working Committee has re])eatodIy laid stress on the desirability of co¬ 
operation between the ministry, the Congress ]'.arty and the I*. C,. C. Without such 
eo-operaiiou misunderstandings arc likely to arise with the result that the intlueiice 
of the Congress will suffer. In atlminiHtrati^e matters the V. C. C. shonld not 
interfere with the discretion of the ministry but it is always oi)en to the executive of 
the 1*. C. C. to (Iraw the attention of the * Govern men t privately to any particular 
abuse or ditlieulty. In matters of ]'oli(*y if there is a difference between the ministry 
and the I’. C. C. references should be made to the rarliamentary Sub-Committee. 
Tublic discussion in such matters should be avoided. 

Non-Official Resolutions 

The A. I. C. C. office received notice of over 17.5 Non-oflicial Resolutions to be 
moved at the llombay meeting of the A, I. C. C. The resolutions were arranged 
according to ballot. 

The President received three reciuisitions signed by several members of the 
A. I. C. C. recpiesting that priority be given to non-otheial resolutions on (1) Digboi 
Strike, (L’) War-Resistance, i'.V) Unemilojment which stood at No 48 No. 24 and 
No. 89 res]>ectively in tlic ballot. Tlie Presi<lent observed that if he acceded to the 
retiuests made, the system of ballot would be reduced to a nullity. Before however 
giving a ruling, he wanted the House to discuss the matter. 8hri Satyanuirti and a 
few others quoted the }>rn(^ticc of the (lentral Legislature as well as of provincial 
legislatures, Avhere the order of the ballot was strictly adhered to and no majority 
vote was allowed to u])-set it. Home urged for iq'settiug tlie ballot for giving priority 
to vital matters in ease a majority in the House agreed to it. The President obser¬ 
ved that the ballot was the luirest system and to upset it by a majority vote was to 
do wrong to minorities. He would however oir the ]uesent occasion give ]uiority to 
a non-oliicial resolution which had behind it the unanimous or almost unanimous 
Bui)|:ort of tlie House. At the same time he made it clear that this ruling of his 
was in no way binding on future Presidents. 

'lire House having unanimously agreed to ‘Digboi Strike’ being given priority* 
Dr. B. C. Roy moved the following resolution ns rceomiuended by the Working 
Committee in jdaec of the non-oflicial resolution of ^^hieh notice had been given. 
The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Digboi Strike 

This Committee views with grave coneern the prolonged strike at Digboi and 
expresses its sympathy with the strikers in their aistress. The Coramitlee regrets 
that the Assam Oil Company has not seen its way to a(*eept the modest sug-gestion 
of referring the question of tne method and time of rc-eraplovmciit of the strikers to 
a conciliation Board to be apiiointed by the Government of Assam, 

In the oi>inion of this Committee no coiq oration, however big and influential it 
may be, can be above public criticism or Government supervision and legitimate 
control. Moreover, as was declared at the Karachi session, the Congress policy is 
that there should be State ownership or control of key iiiduBtrics, Tire oil industry 
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is undoubtedly a vital key industry. This Committee therefore hopes that better 
counsels will prevail with the Company aud that its directors will accept the modest 
suggestion made on behalf of the Committee by the Tresident of the Conp’ess. If 
however the directors do not see their way to do so, the Committee advises the 
Assam Government forthwith to undertake legislation for making the acceptance of 
the decisions of Conciliation Boards obligatory and further to give notice to tlie 
Company that the Committee may reluctantly be obliged to take such steps as may 
be necessary to stop renewal of the lease to the (bmpany on its termination. At 
the same time that this Committee urges the Com])any to fall in with the just sug¬ 
gestion ma(le bv the Committee, it hoi)e8 that the Labour Union will be ready to 
listen to the Gommittee’s advice and if they were to retain Congress and public 
sympathy they will be ready and willing to abide by the advice that may be tendered 
to them by the Committee. 

Separation of Andhra 

‘ Separation of Andlira” was the first non-oflicial resolution to come up for 
consideration before the A. 1. C. C. The nine resolutions i)rc(‘eding it, were left out 
by reason of their being cither covered by the olliiial resolutions or owing to the 
absence of those who had given notice of them. Tlie Resolution read as follows: 

“The All India Congress Committee is strongly of opinion that immediate steps 
should be taken for the formation of a se])arate Andhra province.” 

The resolution was passed by a majority vote. 


Constitution of the National Congress 

(.(4s amended by the Bombay Meeliny of the A* L C. C, Jane, 1930), 

Article I —Object 

The object of the Indian National Congress is the attainment by the people of 
India Puma Swaraj (Complete Independence) by all legitimate and pesccful mctins, 

Article //—Constituents 

The Indian National Congress will eompris(;: — 

(1) Primary members enrolh'd nn(h‘r Article HI ; 

(2) Village, Ward, Town, Taluka, Thana, Mandal, Tahsil, Subdivision, District, 
or other local Committees ; 

(3) Provincial Congress Committees ; 

(4) Annual Session of the (Congress; 

(5) All India Congress Committee ; 

(r») Working Cxnnmittce; and may comprise (a) eommittees or assoeiaiions 
directly organised by the All India Congress (Vmimittec or the Working Committee 
and {!>) eornmittcoB organised by any provincial Congress Committee in accordance 
with the rules framed by it in tliut behalf and aj>proved by the Working Committee. 

Article ///— Membership 

(o) Any person of the age of 18 years and over who believes in Article 1 
shall, on making a written declaration to Uiat efTcet attested by a witncBs and 
presenting an application in Form A annexed hereto and on payment of four 
annas, become a primary member of the Congress and be entitled to be placed on 
the register of Congress members kept at any otlice duly authorised in that behalf 
within the district in which he ordinarily resides or carries on business : 

Provided that no person shall be a primary member of more than one 
committee at the same time. 

(6) The application shall be handed in personally or sent by post or 

messenger. , 

(e) It shall state the full name, father’s name, or in case of a married 
woman husband’s name, age, sex and occupation of the applicant, as also tlie 
village, the Taluka, the district and the province in which he ordinarily resides or 
carries on business. . , * 

(d) The official receiving the application shall note on it the date of receipt, 
serial number and such other particular jis may be prescribed and shall send it to 
the office of the District Congress Committee concerned for record. 
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{e) The api^licant, on being enrolled, shall receive certificate of membership 
as per Form C, annexed hereto, either in the language and script of the province 
in which he resides or in the Hindustani language written in Devanagri or the 
Urdu script. 

if) tlnlcss otherwise directed by the Working Committee the year for the 
membership fee shall be reckoned from January 1 to Der/embcr 31 and there 
shall be no reduction in the subscription to be paid by members joining'' in the 
course of the year. 

Article /F—Renewal of Membership 

(fl) A member of tlie Congress enrolled as per Article III shall continue 
to be a member of the Congress until he resigns or is expelled therefrom, provided 
be renews his ap]>lication and i^ays on or before the 31st of August of every 
subsequent year the annual membership fee of four annas and obtains a certificate 
of mcnd)crship. The ai»i)lication for renewal shall contain the name, the huher’s 
jiamc or in case of a married woman husband’s name and the place of residence 
of the ap])Iieant in the prescribed Foim H. The official receiving such application 
for renewal and siibsv ription shall make a note to ^ effect in the Registar of 
members. 

{b) The name of any member failing to make the ap]»lication and to pay 
the annual membership foe within the preseribed time sb.all be removed from the 
register of memliers. 

Article V —Membership Register 

'^I'lvcry district Congress Committee shall maintain a permanent register of 
members enrolled for each constituency Avithin the district showing the names and 
})urtic*ulars required by Article Ill (r) in which shall be noted from year to year 
the fact whether a renewal application has been made or not and the membership 
fee paid or not. 

Article F/—Provinces 


(«1 

The following shall he the 

lu'ovinccs with the head 

quarters mentioned 

ainst 

them : 

Province 

Language 

Headquarter 

(1) 

A]mor-Mcrwara 

Hiudiislaiii 

Ajmer 

C') 

Andhra 

Tclugu 

INladras 

(3) 

Assam 

Assumeac 

Gauhati 

(4) 

Rebar 

Hindustani 

Patna 

(b) 

Rental 

Rciigali 

Calcutta 

(b) 

Rombay (City) 

Marathi and Gujrati 

Rombay 

(7) 

Delhi 

Hindustani 

Delhi 

(H) 

Gujrat 

Chijrati 

Ahmcdabad 

(b) 

Karuatak 

Kannada 

Dharwar 

m 

K(uala 

Malaya lam 

Kalhmt 

ni) 

Mnhaki'shal 

Hidustani 

Jubhulpore 

iV2) 

Maliarastra 

Marathi 

Poona 

(lb) 

Nag)'ur 

IMarathi 

Nagpur 

(14) 

N. W. F. Province 

Pushtu 

. Peshaw'ar 

(lb) 

Punjab 

Panjabi 

Lahore 

(lb) 

Sindh 

Sindhi 

Karachi 

(17) 

^'anul Nadu 

Tamil 

Madras 

(IS 

United Provinces 

Hindustani 

• laicknow 

(19) 

Utkal 

Griya 

. Cuttack 

(20) 

Vidharbha (Rerar) 

Marathi 

A kola 


{h) A provincial Congress Committee with the previous sanction of the Work¬ 
ing Committee shall have the power to change its hetidquarters from time to time. 

(c) The Working Committee may, after ascertaining the wishes of the Provincial 
Congress or committees concerned, constitute a new province or assign to a pro¬ 
vince, a district or portions of a district from another province as also to assign an 
Indian State or States oi parts thereof, to any province. 

Article F//—Qualificatona 

(o) No member shall be entitled to exercise his vote at any election nnlesa 
he has been continuously on a Congress roister for 12 months prior to the date of 
the election and only on production of a certificate of membership: 
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Providecl however tliat in the ease of elections to the newly formed primary 
Congress C/omiiiitlee, a member sliall be entitled to vote, even if he has been a 
member only lor three months, for the election of the committee’s ollic.e bearers. 

The condition of 12 montlis’ continuous mernbershii) will not apply to 
voters in tlie current year i. e., lOVJ. To them will an[)ly the old condition of three 
months' cu)nlinii()iis membership jmor to the date of the elections. 

{'d No memi)er even if he is qnalilicd under clause (a) hereof, shall be eligjible 
for election to an o.'lice of any primary committee or to membership of any elective 
committee, unless he is a habitual wearer wholly of handspun and handwoven 
Khaddar, provided that at the time of offering himself for such elections he is not a 
member of any i)arallel committee ; 

(c) No member even if he is qualified under clauses (u) and (h) shall be eli;c;i- 
ble as a delegate to the (.bne,rcss or as a mcmlier of a I’rovincial or a District 
Congress (\mimittee, unless he has been a mcmbiu* of the Couiiiess for three consc- 
culi\e years at the lime of the ele-tion, provided that at tlie time of otlcrinL^ him¬ 
self for such electioji is not a mcmbiu- of any other i)arallel committee : 

Trovided further that it shall he open to the Exomtiveof tlie Provincial 
Congress Comiihttc'o to };rant an exemption in favour of any person reji'ardini; the 
aforesaid qiialiticalion for eh^ctions in and I'.llO. 

((/) No person who is a nuunber of a comninnal or;c;anisation, the object or 
programme of wliii'h involves political activilics whic-h are in the opinion of the 
Workiipi (\)mmitt(‘e, anti-national ami in coiillict with those of tlie C’onLpvss shall be 
clicpble for election to any ollice or iiiembersliii) of any eleclive Oonj;ress (Jonimittcc. 
Article VIJI —Election Tribunals 0 ^ 

(a) The Executive of the 1‘roviueial OonL;ress C\)nimittee shall unanimously 
or by a majority of at least three-fourths of its members, ai)poiiit yearly a 
Provincial Election Tribunal, no member of which shall stand as a candidate for 
election as a delegate or to any otii-e or membei-sliip of an elective (b)nij:;re8S 
Committee in the i)r<)vincc, diirine; the term ot liis otlicc. The I’nu'iiicial Election 
Tribunal shall appoint one or more |)crsons to constitute a District Tribunal in 
each district, to receive and deciile disputes relaiiu,;j: to eurolment of membei’H, 
}>reparation or maiiiteminee of re;;ister of members and elci'tiou of delegates and 
otlice-bearers and members of elehive eominiltees, provided that no person so 
appointed shall be a (‘aiuUdatc for election during lus term of otliee : 

Provided tliat it shall not be neecssary to aj)}K)iut a District Tribumil in the 
provinces of Uomliay, Delhi and Ajmere Merwara and ]>ri)vided further that if 
there is no District Tribunal an])()inted in any other iiroviuec for any reason 
Avhatsoever, objections will be filetl before and dis})used of, by the ITovincial 
Election Tribunal. 

(/;) If any ])rovincial cxeenlivc fails to ap]>oint by a date specified by the 
Working Doinmittcc, the ITovincial Election Tribunal, the Working Committee 
shall appoint one. 

(c) No person who is a dealer in lAweign cloth or British goovls or >vho 
carries on trade in liquor or who is addii-tiHl to drink shall be eligible for election 
to an executive otlice or elective committee of the C3ongrcss. 

Article IX —Objections to the Rolls 

(a) The Register of members shall be brought u])-to-date on or before the 
loth of Sej>leml)er every year and shall be open to inspe<'tion by the member of 
the Congress at the otlice where it is ke|)t from IGth to 22rd Sej>tember. 

(h) Any person whose name is omitted from the Register of members, or 
who objects to tlie entry of any name therein, may submit an objection in writinjj, 
stating the reasons for challenging such entry or omission to the District Tribunal, 
on or before the dUth September. 

(c) The District Tribunal will, after hearing the objection and any other 
party concerned, may direct any name to be entered into or omitted from the 
Register as the case may be, on or before the lOth October. 

(d) The District Tribunal shall maintain a record of all proceedings before 
it and a copy of its order directing any amendment in the Register shall be 
forwarded by it to the District Congress Committee concerned and the District 
Congress Committee shall amend the Register where required in accordance 
tliercwith. ^ The Register, after sucJi amendment if any, shall be final, except for 
any change rendered necessary by disciplinary action taken against any member 
by a competent authority. 
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Article X —Election of Delegates 

(а) Every Provincial Congrefls Committee shall prepare a roll of its prima^ 
members (Qualified to vote and shall send to the A. I. C. C. Office a stat/cment in 
regard to it, on or before a date fixed by the Working Committee. This statement 
shall be in the form ]iresf*ri])ed by the A. I. (h C. Oflice and shall give scjiarately 
the number of urban and rural inemlicrs in each district. 

(б) Members ijudiuhsl in the said roll sliall alone be entitled to vote at the 
election of delegates in that provinca'. 

(c) In tlic event of a Provincial Congress Committee failing to furnish the 
staieineni in time, the province (‘oncenied may he disentitkid to clcet its delegates. 

(ci) On re(eii)t of the aforesaid statement, the Working Committee shall fix 
the date by which the election of delegates must he hold. 

ie) Provincial k’ommittees shall divide the Province into fixed territorial 
constituencies. 

[f) Every province shall he enlitlcd to return a numher of delegates at the 
rate of one delegate for every one lae of the inhabitants of such j)rovinec irnduding 
the Indian States or agencies therein, or a fraction thereof, in accordance with 
the last Census. 

Proviao 1 Pomhay (t'ity' shall have a maximum cpiota of 2”) delegates, and the 
provinc(' ot Ik'lhi sludl have a maximum «iuola of li dc'legates. 

(c/) (/) Ivaeh district shall be entitled to elect not more than one delegate, for 
each lac of its |)opul:\tion ]>rovided that for every (h'logate to he elected, there arc 
not less than ryK) ])riinary members enrolled during tlie year. 

(if) The numlx'r ot delcgati's remaining unallotted to the constituencies on 
account of the inclusion of the population of Indian Staleys in any Piovince, shall 
he (listri))nIc'd hy the executive ot the P. C. C. concorncjd, in such manner as in 
its opinion would nu'ct the rc<iuircmeuls of the case. sui)jccL to the rule of 
minimum eurolmeiil of r)(M) primary memhers for ('ach ch'legate. 

(h) ddie province which has not completed its election on or before the date 
ap]'oiMtc‘d 1)Y the Woikiug Committee, may at llic discretion of the Working 
(Viinmiltec be disentitb'd to be repn'sc'iited at Uic Annual Session. 

(f) A (*ertiti('d list of delegates shall be siibniitti^d by the Provijicial Congress 
Committe(*, not later than the date fixed hy the Woiking Committee in that behalf. 

(./) Every dc'legate so elected shall, on ]niyment of a fee of Ps. 5/- at the 

ofilce of the Provincial Congivss C'ommittec of his ])rovin(‘e, receive a certificate 
in ac(‘ordancc with lun ni 1) hereto annexed, duly signed by one of its Secretaries. 
No delegate who has not paid the fee, shall be entitled to exercise any of his 
functions. 

Article A"/—Election Disputes 

((/) It will be o]>cn to any member of the Congress within a constituency 
to lodge a eom]»laint uhont an eleetion within the constitueney before the District 
Tribunal within seven days of the declaration of the result of such election and 
the Districl Tribunal shall decide the complaint. 

(h) Cntil the election is set aside by the District Tribunal the Iverson 

elected shall be deemed to have been duly elected. 

(c) An appeal shall lie to the JToviiicial Election Tribunal against any 
order passed by the District Tribunal within seven days of the passing of such 
onlcr. The order of Provincial Elec-tion Tribunal shall be final. 

(d) The Working Clommittee may lay down rules for the conduct of elections 
and lodging and disi) 08 al of objections and complaints and appeals. 

(e) The Ih’ovincial Tribunal shall on its own motion or on report by a 
Distric't Tribunal, have the power to direct that any person found guilty of 
misconduct in connection with enrolment of members, maintenance of register of 
members, election or lodging of a false objection or complaint, knowing it to be 
so, shall bo disqualificMl from standing as a candidate for election or be expelled 
from the Congress for such period as it may consider just and proper. An app^ 
shall lie to tiie Working Committee from any order passed by the Provincial 
Election Tribunal under this clause. 

Article X//—A. I. C. C. Elections 

(a) The delegates in every province shall assemble in a meeting to elect from 
among themselves, one-eighth of their number, as representatives of the province, 
on the All India Congress Committee; provided that no Province shall have less 
40 
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than five ^cI^rosent^lti^'cs on the All India Gon'^ress Committee, except Delhi which 
blinll have four. 

{/>) The election in Sub-elanfic (a) shall bo by proi>ortional representation 
by single traiisferablo vote. 

(c) Th(' Secretaries of the respective Provincial Compress Committees shall 
issue certilicates of membeiBhip of the All India Congress Committee to the iiersons 
electeiI to it. 

Arttch' A'//f—Provincial Congress Committee 

(a) "I'lie Pvovinr-in,l ('Congress Committee in each province shall consist of the 
delegates from the })rovince. In ease, the number of such (Idcgales is less than 
30 , liny number re<iuired to make the number of membiMs of the Provincial 
(Uingress Committee 31, will be elected in such manner as the constitution of the 
]>ro\'ince may determine. ]>rovidcd that in the ease of Sindh and Nagpnr the 
number may be increased by the V. C. C. to not more than 50 and in the 
ease of Vidliarbha 15 and Delhi 40. In ailditiun to these, the President- and 
ex-Pi'osideuts of the ConLnvss, resident in the ]>rovince and duly qualified 
under >\rlu-lcs 111 ami Yll, shall also he members of the Provineijd Congress 
Commit-lees. 

(''0 Every Provincial Congress Committee shall, 

(?) subject to the general control and supervision of the All India Congress 
Committee, be in charge of the atlairs of t!ic (\mgress within its ow’n iirovinee 
and to that end frame rules not inconsistent with this constilntion, whicli rules 
shall come into ojieration only with the ]>revions sanction of the Working 
Committee*, 

{//) submit an annual report of the Coii'/ress organisation and the work 
in the provini'c to the Working Committee not later than one month before the 
eommencoment of the Annual Session ; 

(m) before the new All India Congress Committee meets as Subjects 
Committee under Article XVI, pay to the Working (h)mmitt('e the fe(!S rceeiveil 
from the delegates. Any other Kn))scrij>tion that may he tixeil by I lie latter, having 
regard to the ]»o;)nlation, membership and financial cajuvcity of the jirovincc, shall 
be juiid not later than the end of June every year. Delegates and members of the 
All India Congress Committee from provinces in default shall not be ]>ermitte(l 
to take part in any of the ju*oceedings of the Congress or any Committee 
thereof. 

(c) (?) No Provincial Congress Committee and no subordinate committee 
shall bo reeounised by the AVorking Commit tee unless it lias complied with the 
conditions laid dow*n in this constitution or any rules framed thereunder by the 
Working Committee. 

('/) On failure on the part of any Provincial Congress Committee to function 
in terms of the eonstitntion, the Working Committee may form one, to carry on 
Congress work in that jirovinec. 

Article XIV —Annual Session 

{a) The Annual Session of the Congress shall be held at tlic time and place 
decided ni>on at the preceding Session. The A. I. C. C. or the Working 
Committee, may however, for suincicnt reason change cither the venue or the date 
or both of the vSessiou. 

(5) The Annual Session shall consist of-— 

(0 the iTosident of the Congress; 

(//) the Ex-Piesi(lent.s of the Congress, provided they are duly qualified under 
ArlicDfl III and VI1; 

(Hi) the delegales elected under Article X. 

(c) The Tbovineial Congress Committee (*onccrnc<l shall make such arrange¬ 
ments for holding the Annual Session as may bo deemed necessary, and for this 
purix)sc shall form a Reception Committee, and may include therein persons who 
are not its members. 

(fi) The Reception Committee shall collect funds for the expenses of the 
vSession, make all necessary arrangements for the reception and accommodation 
of d(4egate8 and visitors and for the printing of the report of the proceedings of 
the Session. 

(c) The rcijeipts and disbursements of the Reception Committee shall be 
audited by an auditor or auditors appointed by the provincial Congress Committee 
concerned, and the statement of aocounts together with the auditors^ report fth fip 
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be submitted by the Provincial Conp:re6s Committee to the Working? Committee, 
not later than three months after the termination of the Annul Session. Any 
surplus funds remaining -with the Eccention Commitlcc shall be divided equally 
between the All India Congress Committee and the Provincial Congress 
Committee. 

(t) The Reception Committee shall elect its Chairman and other oflice-bearers 
from amongst its own members. 

Article XP—Election of President 

{a) Any ten delegates may jointly send the name of any delegate or cx-Presi- 
dent of the Congress duly qualified under Articles III and VJI, whom they 
proi>08e to be elected Ih'csidcnt of the next annual session of the ('ongress, so as 
to reach the Clencral Hecretary of the All India Congress Committee on or before a 
date to be fixe<l l)y the Working Committee. 

(6) Tlie Ctcneral 8ecretaiy wdll ]»ublish the names of all persons so proyosed 
and it will be 0 ])en to any i)crson whose name has been so proposed, to withdraw 
his candidature by informing the Ceneral Hccrelary of his intention to do so, 
within 10 days of the puhlic-ation of the i)roitosed names. * 

(c) After eliminating the name of any | erson who has withdrawn, the 
General Hecretary shall ]niblish the name of the remainijig candidates aiid circulate 
them to tlie i’rovincial Congress Committees. 

((f) On a date fixed by the Working Committee, each delegate in a province 
shall he entitled to record his vote in favour of one of the (*andidatcs for the 
Ih-esidentship of the Congicss, at a place to be fixed by tlie rrovincial Congress 
Committee. 

(c) The Provincial Congress Committee shall report to the All India (^mgress 
Committee Otiice the number of valid votes recorded in favour each candidate 

{f) As BCKin as may he after the recei{>t of the report the General h^eeretary 
shall annouiK'C as 1‘resident-elect the name of the candidate obtaining the largest 
numher of voles, orovided tliat such candidate has secured not less than 50 per cent 
of the votes ])ollea. 

((/) In case he does not irct the requisite numher of votes the delegates in each 
jirovince shall, on a date tixoa by the General h^ecrelary, elect one out of the two 
]>cr8ons getting the highest number of votes at the incvious election and the General 
h^ecretary shall on reccijit of the report from the Provincial Congress Omimittecs 
of the numher of votes recorded at the second election, declare the person 
getting the higher luunbcr of voles as tlie duly elected President of the Congress. 

(b) In the event of an emergency arising by reason of any cause such as death 
or rcsicnalion of the President elecied as above, the General t^eeretary shall forthwith 
fix a (fate for a fresh election by the delegates as prescribed above. In ease such 

i irocediire is found not possible, the All India Congress Commit-lee shall elect the 
^resident. 

Article XP/ - Subjects Committee 

(a) The New All India Congress Committee shall meet as subjects committee, 
under the president-elect at least two days before the Annual ^^ession. 'J'he outgoing 
Working Committee presided over by the President-olcet, shall submit to it the draft 
programme of the work for the session including resolutions recommended by tlie 
different Provincial Congress C3ommittees. 

(/)) The Subjects Committee shall ]>roeccd to discuss the ]irogrammc and shall 
frame resolutions for being moved in the open session. At least one day shall he 
allotted for the consideration of proiiositions of which due notue has been given by 
the Provincial Congress Committees or members of the All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee, other than Kesolutions recommended by ihc Working Committee, in accord¬ 
ance with the rules prescribed in that behalf. 

Article XP//-—Congresa Session 

At each sitting of the Congress, the order in which business shall be transacted 
shall be as follows: 

(i) The resolutions recommcndeii for adoption by the 8ubjcots Committee. 

\ii) Any substantive motion not included in (t) and which ‘25 delegates request 
the President in writing, before the commencement of the day’s sitting, to be allowed 
to place before tlie Congress; provided, however, that no such motion shall be 
allowed unless it has been previously discussed at a meeting of the Subjects Com¬ 
mittee and has received the supjxirt of at least a third of the members then present. 
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Article ATF///—Special Session 

(«) The Working Committee may upon its own motion, or shall upon a joint 
requisition addressed to it, as provided in Article XIX (e), convene a meeting of the 
All India Congress Committee for considering a resolution for holding a Si)ecial 
Session. Such resolution shall be cffec^tive if i)assed by the two-thirds majority of the 
members present. Thereu})on the Working Committee shall summon a Special 
Session of the Congress, at such time and place as it shall determine and the Articles 
of the Constitution shall apply with such modilications as the Working Committee 
may consider necessary, provided that the delegates of the preceding session shall be 
the delegates for such Special Session. 

(6) The Tresident of a Special Session shall be elected by the delegates in the 
manner prescribed in Article XV. 

Article XIX—k\\ India Congress Committee 

(a) The President of the Annual Session, members of the All India Congress 
Committee, elected under Article XII and the ex-Presidents of the Congress, provi¬ 
ded they are qualified under Article III and VII, and the Treasurer of the (Congress 
shall constitute the All India Congress Committee. 

{h) The All India Congress Committee shall carry out the ])rogrammc of work 
laid down by the Congress from session to session and deal with all new matters 
that may arise during its term of oUice. 

(c) The All India Congress Committee shall have the power to frame rules, 
not inconsistent with this Constitution, for regulating all matters connected with the 
Congress. 

{d) The President of the Annual Session shall be the Chairman of the All 
India Congress Committee. 

(c) idle All India Congress Committee shall meet as often as nxpiired by the 
Working Committee, or on a joint requisition addressed to the Working (."(uumittees, 
by not leas than 24 members. Such requisition shall specify tlie ]>urpose for which 
the requisitionists desire a meeting ol the All India (laigress Committee. At studi 
meeting additional items of business may be brought up for eonsid(‘iati()n, provid(*d 
due notice thereof has been given to the m(‘m))ers. At h'ast one full day shall be 
allotted for the consideration of propositions of which due notice has been given by 
members of the A. I, C. C, in accordance ivilh the ruh^s ]>rescribed in that b(;half. 

(f) Forty or one third of the total number of memla rs wiiichever is less, shall 
form the (luornm. 

(g) The All India Congress (Committee shall hold oflice till the meeting of the 
new All India Congress Committee immediately before the next Annual Session. 

(h) The All India Congress Committee may from time to time alliliate to the 
Congress such organisations as it may deem necessary, ])rovided such organisations 
are calculated to further or assist the object of the (k)iigress. 

(f) Every member of the All India Congress Committee, cx-nJ)icio or elected, 
shall pay an annual Bubscrii)tion of Its. It) ]).ayable at or before the first meeting of 
the All India Congress Committee. Members in default will not be ]>ermitted to 
take part in any meeting of the All India Congress Committee, the Subjects Com¬ 
mittee, or in any Bession. 

Article XX —Working Committee 

(a) The Working Committee shall consist of the President of the Congress, 
thirteen members including not more than three General Secretaries apjiointcd by the 
President from amongst the members of the All India Congress Committee, and a 
treasurer appointed by him from amongst the delegates. 

(ft) The Working Committee shall be the executive authority and as such shall 
have the power to carry into effect the policy and programme luief down by the All 
India Congress Committee and the Congress, and shall remain responsible thereto. 

(c) ITie Working Committee shall place before every meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee, the reports of its proceedings and the agenda of the meeting 
and shall assign at least one clear day for resolutions of which due notice may have 
been given by the members of the All India Congress Committee, other than those 
ot the Working Committee, in accordance with the rules prescribed in that behalf. 

{d) The Working Committee shall appoint one or more inspectors to examine 
the records, pai)er8 and account books of all Congress organisations, which shall 
furnish all information and give to the inspectors access to all offices and records. 

(c) The Working Committee shall have the power: 
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(t) To frame rules and issue instructions for the proper working of the Cons* 
titution and in all matters not otherwise provided for, 

{it) To 8ui)erintend, direct and control all Congress Committees, 

Uii) To take such disciplinary action as it may deem fit against a committee 
or individual for misconduct, wilful neglect or default. 

{fj The Working Committee shall pay to the Ih'ovincial Congress Committee 
convening the Annual Bession, one-fifth of the fees recovered from the delegates, 
within a fortnight of the termination of the session. 

(g) The Working Committee shall take steps to have a regular audit of the 
accounts of the Provincial Congress Committees, 

Article XX/—Funds 

The Treasurer shall be in charge of the funds of the Congress and shall keep 
proper accounts of all investments, income and expenditure. 

Article XX//—General Secretaries 

(a) The (Jcncral Bocrctaiics shall be in the office of the All India Congress 
Committee and the Working Committee. « 

{b) The General Becrctarics shall be responsible for the publication of the 
report of the ])roiecdings of the Annual or Bpecial Session in co-o]ioratiori with 
the Provincial Committee concerned. Such report shall be published as soon as 
possible and not later than four months after the Session. 

(r) The General Secretaries shall jireparc the report of the work of the All 
India Congress Committee and the Working Committee during their ))eriod of office 
and submit it. with a full account of the funds which may have come into their 
hands, to the meeting of the All India Congress Committee immediately before the 
Annual Bession. 

Ariicle XX ///—Vacancies 

The ofliec of a deh'gale or a member of the All India Congress Committee or 
a Provincial (’ongress (.kimmittee shall be va(‘ated by resignation, death or prolonged 
absence from India and such vacancy shall be filled by the i'roviindal Congress 
Committee concerned in the same manner in which the vacating member was 
chosen. A vacancy on the Working Ck)mmittee shall be filled by the President. 

Article XXIV- Fractious 

AVhere there is a (luestion of (‘onsidering the value of fraidions, a fraction of 
onc-half or more shall he treatotl as one, and less than one-half as zero. 

Article X A'P—Language 

ia) The proceedings of the (A)ngress, the All India Congress Committee and 
the Working Committee shall ordinarily he conducted in Hindustani. The English 
lanpiagc or any j^rovincial language may be used if the sjieaker is unable to speak 
in Hindustani or whenever permitted by the President, 

ih) The proceedings oi the Provincial Congress Committee shall ordinarily be 
conducted in the language of the province concerned, Hindustani may also be used. 



The All India Muslim League 

DR. SYED ABDUL LATIF’S SCHEME 

The Working Commilice of the All India Muslim Longue 'which met at 
Meerut on tlic ‘ioth. March 19!{9 appointed n committee to examine and rc].ort on the 
various draft schemes of constitutional reforms put foi'ward to secure the rights and 
interests of Muslims in India. 

The resolnlioii on constitutional changes referred to the League’s opposition to 
the scheme of Federation as ju'oposed in the (.lovcrnnient of India Act. *3he work¬ 
ing of the ITovincial ])art of the Constitution, it was staled, had “created giavc 
a})prehcnsion amongst Moslems and other minorities regarding their future, be¬ 
cause the orovineial scheme has utterly faiknl to safeguaid even the elementary 
rights of the Moslem minorities in various ])rovinees.” 

The committee consisted of the following Mr. 1\I. A. .Tinnah, Sir Bikandur 
Hyat Khan, Bycd Abdul Aziz, J\hawaja Bir Kazimuddin, Bir Abdul JInroon, Bardar 
Aurangzcb Khan, Nawabzada Liacgitali Khan. The following in the text of the 
draft scheme which was })ropared by J)r. Syed Abdul Latif of Hyderabad and 
placed before the Bub-committee of the League :— 

Whereas the Constitution provided in the Covernment of India Act of 1935 is 
not acc-eptable to the Moslems of India because 

(a) It is framed on the assumi)tion that India is a composite nation which it 
is not and does not ]U'omisc to be, so long as tlie Hindus and Moslems, the two 

.leading or major nationalities of India <-ontinue to remain divided into two ditrerent 
social orders drawing direct inspiration in every detail of life from two fundament¬ 
ally different religions or cultures, 

(b) The democratic majoiity Covernment which it has established in most 
provincial units, and aims to establish at the centre will in reality be a Coveinmcnt 
of a single majority nationality, viz., the Hindus, on whose sulleraiice the oilier 
nationalities will have to live, 

(c) It will reduce the Moslems perjietually to the position of a helpless 
minority at the Centre and in most of the Ilritish ITovinees, ns well as, in all but 
a few of the several hundreds of Indian Btates, 

(d) It will deny to them op])ortunity of economic regeneration and of free and 
inde])cndent cultural development on Islamic lines, 

(e) It neutralises their historic importance in the country, and eliminates for 
ever every prospect of their acquiring a status whereby they may exercise a steady¬ 
ing iutiuciiec on the administration of the country and, 

(f) It helps to intensify and perpetuate the ]>rcvailing cultural (lashes between 
the Hindus and the Moslems—religious, social, economic, educational, and political, 
— all operating to put otf indefinitely India’s attainment to independence. 

The Moslems of India call nj.oii the liritish 1 % 1 ‘liamcnt to rc]»lace the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act- of 1935 by another which should lead the country tu resolve it¬ 
self into an indcncnclcnt confederacy of culturally homogeneous free states as 
envisaged in Bchedule 1 to this resolution. 

Division into Zoni^h 

The establishment of a confederacy of culturally homogeneous States lor India 
will call fur the assignment of zones to such cultural units or nationalities in tlie 
country as may by virtue of their number and economic posilioii afford to resolve 
themselves culturally into homogeneous states. Bince this condition may be fulfilled 
in tliis case of the two leading nationalities of India, the Moslems and tlie Hindus, 
the Moslems of India will liave to show where such zones may conveniently be 
formed for them, leaving the rest of the country to resolve itself into Hindu 
zones, so that self-secure in homelands of their own, the two might freely unite in¬ 
to a confederacy. ITie smaller nationalities such as the Christians or Anglo-Indians, 
Budhists, and Parsis who have not so far shown any irreconcilable cultural differ¬ 
ences with either the Hindus or the Moslems may continue to live where they are 
enjoying under the c,on8titution of the country ^equate and effective cultural safe¬ 
guards, or be allowed if they so desire, - cantonal life, whcrevei- possible, in each 
zone, whether Hindu or Moslem. 
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The formation of such zones will take time, as it will have to be efle<;tcd by 
cxc'hanf^e of i)opiilalion spread conveniently over a iiiim})er of years, on lines, more 
or less, followed by 9'urkey and Urccce in 1923 ; but the demarcation should be 
made before the process starts. The exchanjjje of ])Oj)nlation is ultimately a 
question of eompensatioji for property in all forms left bchijul by migrants, and 
may be settled between the (}overnm<Mits of the areas eonc(‘rncd. The prc})aratioii 
of registers of those who will be involved in the ex<*hangc and the determination 
of the reeijn’oeal finaru*ial obligntions of the units concdued will have to be done 
in the transitional oeiiod. lo)r the inirpose the forthcoming census of 1911 may 
do the sjMidc w'ork and furnisli preliminary date for the consideration of a Royal 
Commission which will have to be aj)pointed to demarcate the zones. 

CONFEDKIIACY FOK INDIA 

A lasting confederacy for India wn'Il be possible only wdien these zones are 
finally formed and rendered culturally homogt'neous. 'riiis ])cing the goal, and the 
only solution to the ])roblem of Indian unity, a (anistitntion wdll have to be devised 
for tiie transitional ]»criod which, while assuring political unity for the whole 
country, wall allow no single nationality to obtain the upper hand over the other, 
and yet afford them ail every moral urge to work hr’cther for the evolution of 
the nciMled lioinogcneous free states. 

'fhe transitional (‘onstitution is suggested in broad outline in I'art III of 
this Schedule, and should form the immediate ohjcctivc. 

Hut before outlining the transitional eonstitiition, tlic several zofies into wdiich 
India will ultimately lunc to be resolved may roughly be indicaU'd here, leaving 
the final demarcation to the Royal Commission to bo. This will determine the 
goal and intluencc the transitional stage. 

Moslem Homeland 

As things stand, the follow'ing zones should be assigned to the Moslems :— 

North-West Block.- -T[\qxq is at present a great IMoslom block in tlie North- 
West consisting of Sind, Haluehistan, tlie runiab, North-^^Vst Frontier Province 
and Kashmir, Khairpur and Hahawadpur. The w'hole of this area needs to be 
(onverted into a IMoslem Zone, allowing over 30 millions of Moslems a free 
homeland of their own. Hut as several Hindu and Sikli Indian States are situated 
therein governed by treaty relations with Hritish Paramountey, the Hindus and 
SikliH of this area who materially do not ditfer from each other in culture, may 
coneciitrate into these States with the boundaries of tlie State of Kashmir and 
Jammu altered in certain resjieets to give them a free and homogeneous cultural 
existence. This State has a predominant Moslem po])ulation. Its Hindu Ruler is 
in ])ossc8sion of the territory through a projirietary right acquired from the British 
in lieu of monetary consideration. In the interests of abiding peace in the land, 
the transaction may bo re-settled with adequate com])ensation allowed to the 
Maharaja. This may be done either by transferring to the British Punjab such 
portions of the State as arc predominantly Moslem in ]>oi)ulation in exchange for 
the British Kangra Valley which is at present iu*cdominantly Hindu, or in any otlier 
manner that may bt mutually agreed to hetwx'en the parties concerned in 
conformity with the requirements of the proposed confederacy of culturally 
homogeneous states. 

It is to be added that Amritsar of religious im]iortancc to the Sikhs falling 
within the Moslem zone may be converted into a tree city for the Sikhs. 

North-East R/ocA.—Right on the other side of India, the North-F^ast, there 
is a solid block of Moslems in Bengal and Assam of over 30 millions, who may 
be assigned a free political existence. 

Delhi-Lucknow Block —In between the two above mentioned bloc^ks the 
Moslems are unevenly distributed. Those of this area living close to each of tJie 
two blocks should be attracted for naturalization to the one nearer to tliem. The 
rest, the great bulk, belonging at present to tlie United Provinces and Bihar 
niirahcring about 12 millions, may be concentrated in a block extending in a 
line from the Western border of Unitetl Provinces to Lucknow and rounding up 
Rarapur on the way. This zone should be contiguous to the Punjab Moslem 
block but will leave out the Hindu religious centres of Muttra, Benares, Hardwar, 
and Allahabad. 

The Deccan Block,—The Moslems below tlie Viiidhyas and gatnuras are 
scattered all over the south in colonies of vai 7 ing size and exceed 12 millions in 
number. For them a zone is to be carvea. Buch a zone the Dominions of 
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Hyderabad and Bcrar may provide with a narrow strip of territory restored to 
them ill the sontli, running down via Kurnool and Cnddapah to the City of 
Madras. There is an induential scIuk)! of thought among tlic Moslems who prefer 
to have an opening to the Western Coast via Hijapur. Hucdi a strip with an 
opening to the sea will be found nceessary to settle the large Moslem mcreantile 
and marine community living for ages on the Coromandal and Malabar Coasts. 

Hyderabad has been chosen for the concentration of the Moslem iiojnilation 
in the south because it commands a central positiem and will allow the formation 
of live autonomous cultural zones for the Hindus—the Mahrattas, the Andhras, 
the Tamilians, the Kan arose, and the Malayalis w th excl usive boundaries of their 
own. To shift the Moslem zone from the central i)osition chosen will be to push 
it into one of tlio live Ilimlii zones just iiKMitioned. That will bifiinaite the Hindu 
zone concerned and destroying its linguistic or cultural homogeneity. At present, 
three ilillbrent Hindu nataonahties, the Mahrattas, the Andhras and the iCanarese 
have overspread themselves on this area from their natural homelands on either 
side. They will now have to join their respective mainsto-ks and live a coiupa<^t 
life with their own kind in British India, leaving this neutral ground to concentrate 
withing it the entire Moslem fiopulation from all over the Peninsula. It is only 
a matter of coincidence that this centi-al land hap])ens to be the domain of a 
Moslem Ruler; but the thought of making it a homeland for IMoslems is not 
(dioscn on that sole ground, although the coincidence may otfer considerable 
facility in the final settlement. 

'The Moslems living outside of the areas covered by the four main Moslem 
zones, viz., those living in Rajputana. Gujrat, Malwa, and Western India States 
may coiicenta’ate in the Moslem Indian vStab's situated in these ari'as, and in a 
newly constituUnl free city of Ajmer which under the scheme will become culturally 
homogeneous for the Moslems. 

Hin!>u Zones 

The rest of India, will now be in a position to resolve itself into cultural 
zones for the Hindus according to the sin’eral languages spoken by them, viz., 
Bengali, Hindi, Oriyya, Ragasthini, (Jnjarati, Maharaltie, Telugu, Tamil, Canarese, 
and Malayalam or in any manner the Hindus may decide upon. 

It may be iiointed out that each cultural zone, Hindu or Moslem, will 
consist, wherever necessary, of British territory and Indian States grouped together 
in view of natural allinities. Each such zone will form a homogeneous state with 
a highly decentralized form of government within, whcreviw more than a unit 
should compose the zone, but lifting along with similar states into an All-India 
Confederacy. 

The Safeguards 

In the Constitution of the Confederacy the following i)rovibion8 will need to be 
made:— 

Public law of Indian Nations— {\) Individuals belonging to one or other of the 
several nationalities may for s]>ei‘ial purposes, live in zones to which they do not 
naturally belong. Bucli individuals will be afIorde<l security of person and rights of 
citizenships under a ‘‘I’ublic Law of Indian Nations” to be adopted by the Central 
Government. 

Religious Shrines, etc. — (2) All religious shrines, monuments and graveyards 
belonging to the Hindus or the Moslems and left behind by either will be preserved 
and looked after by each confederate regional state under the supervision of the 
Central Government. 

Christians, Parsis, Buddhists, —(3) The smaller nationalities such as the 
Christians or Anglo-Indians, Barsis and Buddhists will be afforded by each State, 
Moslem or Hindu, all the necessary religious or cultural safeguards which they may 
need to preserve their individuality. They will at the same time have the right to 
ask for a cantonal life for themselves, if they should desire at any time. 

Harijans, —(4) The various depressed classes and untouchables, euphemistically 
styled Harijans, dispersed as they are all over the country and forming countless 
racial varieties and possessing no common culture between them, and being mostly 
landless will be given perfect liberty to choose the Hindu or Moslem zones to form 
their permanent homelands where they enjoy the fullest rights of citizenship, 
even as the Christians or Anglo-Indians, Buddhists and I’arsis. 

This in, broad outline is the form which the idea of a confederation of culturally 
homogeneous states will assume finally. The transitional period will need ther efore 
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to be marked by definite stages leading thereto. Part III outlines the immediate 
stage in the proc-css. 

The transitional constitution for India will have to fit into the conce])tion o\ 
the confederation outlined in Part II, and must lead to it. It may even take the 
form of a Federation, ])rovidod the residuary jiowers of the Centre arc reduced to a 
bare minimum, but such federation sliould consist of units which may conveniently 
be grouped later on under tlie desired cultural zones. This will necessitate the crea¬ 
tion of certain nmv Provinces on (Miltural or linguistic lines without involving imme¬ 
diate exchange of population. 'J'lie new Provinces may be constituted even piecemeal, 
but one of them at any rate, sliould be carved immediately out of the iiresent United 
Provinces with Lucknow as its centre. It should be formed with a view to resolving 
it eventually into a Moslem zone, and a permanent home for all the Moslems living 
at ]>rcsent in IJ. P. and Bihar. 

It is for the constitutional lawyers to work out the details of the transitional 
constitution, but any such constitution should embody the following jirovisions .— 

1. In the ]>reaml)lc, it must b<; clearly brought out that tlie aim of the transi¬ 
tional Federal constitution laid down is to lead India to a confederacy of only cul¬ 
turally homogeiu^ous free states. 

z. Lc(iisLaiion.~{\\) The Federal Legislative List should be reduccd#to a 
minimum number of items and bo confined only to subjects which concern the 
common political and economic int(u-csts of India as a whole. 

(b) All other subjects should form the Provincial list subject to the following 
proviso; - 

Regional Boards.- There may be subjects of cultural and economic imjiortancc 
common to contiguous federal units and it will be found useful to have tor them 
Regional or Zonal Boards to evolve a common line of action, leaving the individual 
federal units to Icgislati' in the light of the common ]iolicy evolved. 

Three of the zones may be constituted as follows:— 

1. North-West Zone comiiosed of l^ind, Baluchistan, N.-W. F. P., Kashmir, 
Khairpur, and the Indian Slates of the Punjab Agency. 

‘J. North East Zone conij)Ost‘d of Biaigal and Assam. 

3. The Dominions of Hyderabad and Berar. 

The above ai“rangement has two advantages : — 

(i) It will remove Cultural T^egislation from Federal control. 

(ii) It will develop a zonal or regional sense necessary to evolve culturally 
autonomous states, which the transitional constitution is to lead to. 

Transition 8tage 

Bnfeguards for Moslems. —Whatever be the nature of the transitional Federal 
constitution, whether consisting of newly formetl units as suggested above or of units 
in their existing form, the Moslems will need the undermentioned safeguards to be 
incorporated in the Constitution. 

Representation on Legislature. —1. The system of separate electorate for 
Moslems should be maintained, as wdl as the existing proportion of Moslems in the 
several Ix^gislaturcs. 

2. The imdusion of the Indian States in an All-India Federation should be 
made dependent uiion their returning to the Central IjCgislatures a sulRcieiit quota 
of Moslems so as to maintain their present ]iroi)ortion at the Centre. 

3. If the luoposcnl Zonal or Regional Boards arc established the Moslems 
shoLihl be allowed adequate and elfective rei>rcsentation commensurate with their 
total strength in the Ijcgislatures of several units coni{>osing each Zone. 

Legislation - -All siibjetds touching their religion, personal law and culture 
will be the exclusive concern of the Moslem members of the Legislature concerned, 
constituted into a Siiccdal Committee for the piirjiose. The strengtli of the 
Committee should be augmented by a third by co-onting, by means of ballot, 
representative Moslems learned in Moslem Law and Religion. The dec'ision of 
such a Committee should be accepted by the whole Legislature. If such decisions 
should seem to aftbet the interests of other nationalities they may, on reference made 
by the head of the Administration, be reviewed by the Legislature as a whole, 
but no amendment shall be permissible which would aftect the basis of the 
legislative enactment. 

Executive.— Executive Government or the Ministers in each province or 
at the Centre should not be drawn from the majority party alone as is vogue 
in homogeneous democratic countries like England* Here in ln(Ua, it is the 

47 
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majority nationality which permanently returns the majority of members to the 
i^'oiHlatnre and in as much as the majority nationality, namely the Hindus, 
unfortunately differ from the Moslems, the next larjjjest nationality in the country, 
not merely in the fundamentals of life and outlook but in almost every detail of 
domestic and social life, the governance of the country by a permanent majority 
in the Legislature resolves itself into the governance of the country by the majority 
nationality only and cannot bo expected to be a Government of the whole 
people. 

The Executive that needs to be chosen for every province and the Centre 
should in the i)resciit stage be a comi^osite executive le’n'cscnting Hindus and 
Moslems with an agreed ]X)licy acceptable to both, and not liable to be turned out 
by the Legislature, lhat should be the arrangement, at any rate, until India 
resolves itself into a confederation of culturally autonomous free states, wdien alone 
true democracy may take its birth in the country, and resi)onsible Government 
justified. 

Under the transitional constitution, therefore, the Ilxccutivc should be not 
a “{larliamentcry executive” in the English sense, but a “'stable executive” 
inde})endcnt of the legislature as in the great democracy of the United Htates of 
America, but the Prime Minister instead of being elected directly by the peo])lc 
a^ the Prcsitleut in U. S. A., should be elected by the entire Legislature, and 
should remain in otlicc during the life of the legislataire, and will not be remove- 
able by it. He will choose his colleagues of Ministers in the interests of good 
Government from the members of all groui)s in the legislature, an ctpiitablc 
numl)or of whom should be Moslems enjoying the eontideuce of the Moslem 
members of the legislature concerned and should i)e selected from a panel suggested 
by them. 

Of the two Provinces into which Hindustan will be divided, the Prime 
Minister for the Lucknow Province should be a Moslem, as this area will have 
in the ti'ansitional i)criod to prci>arc itself to resolve into a Moslem zone, and will 
have its ])olicy to be directed by a Moslem. 

In the case of the portfolios affecting Law and Order and Education 
which have to deal with ])roblem8 over which cultural differeiiccs arise, provision 
should be made to have a Minister and an Assistant Minister and to aupoint a 
Moslem to either of the two i)osts, in order that the Government may have the 
benefit of bis steadying inlluejice. 

Public Service CoTumission. —It should be provided in the Constitution 
that in all provinces wheie the TVloslems are in a minority and at the centre, 
one of the members of the Public Service Commission should be a Moslem, 
part of whose duty shall be to see that the ratio fixed for the Moslems in public 
services is proi)erIy adJrered to in practice by the Government. 

Judictary,—ThG i)ersonal law of the Moslems should be administered by 
Moslem Judges. 

Moalein Board of Education and Economic Uplift.—\n should be provided 
in the constitution that in each })rovim*ial unit a Moslem Hoard should he establi¬ 
shed to control and BU})crvisc the cultural side of the education of Moslems, their 
technical and iiulustrial training and lo devise npciisures for their economic and 
social uidift. I'or this purpose a proi)cr budgetary provision shall be made. 

Special Taxatioyi.— \i for any special object, the Moslems arc willing to tax 
themselves, the necessary legislation should be i)assed. 

ExCIlANliE OF PorUUATlON 

C)ne of the o])jccts of the transitional constitution is to facilitate and prepare 
the ground for the migration of Moslems and the Hindus into the zones specified 
for them so us to develop them into culturally autonomous States. During the 
transitional period migration should be on a voluntary basis. For this the 
necessary legislation will have to be passed for each region, and a machinery set 
up to organize and regulate this voluntary migration. The proi> 08 e<l constitution 
will therefore have to ])rovidc for the apixiintment of a Royal Commissioa to 
lay down a suitable jirogramme of gradual exchange of population. 

The result of voliintai 7 migration may be reviewed from time to time and 
if it should be found that it has eliminated the cultural clashes between the 
Moslems and the Hindus to an apprei^iable extent and given them a sense of 
security ' wherever they need it, or has brought about a change of heart 
in either camp, the question of compulsory migration may be put off indefinitely, 
and the voluntary method adhered to for a further term. 

\ 
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The Andhra Muslim League Conference 

The Andhra Provincial MuBlim League Conference, the first of its kind, was 
held under the presidentship of Mr. Mahabooh AH Baig^ m l.a., at Pithapur on the 
80th. January 1989 in a decorated pandal. It j’asscd a resolution, among others, 
supporting the i)olicy and programme of the All-India Muslim Ijcague, 

Mr. Mahabooh AH Baig, in the course of his presidential address, surveyed the 
modern tendencies in the world in the field of politics and economics and observed 
that he would not dare to say at the jirescnt moment what form of (Jovernment 
should be advocated. The foreign dominance was still tliere ; the ]»roiK)sed Federa¬ 
tion had been condemned on all hands as unsatisfactory and inadeipiate. Provincial 
Autonomy had been working in the country with dubious ctrects and the feai’S of 
the minorities had not been allayed. They had, therefore, to decide what should be 
their attitude in the luesent circumstances and he had no hesitation in commending 
to them the solution embodied in the creed of the All-Jndia [Muslim League, lie 
atFirmcd that it was perfectly legitimate for minorities to demand constitutional 
safeguards. The ITcsident rt'fcrrcd to the attempts on the I'art of the Congress to 
create a Bj)Ut among the Muslims by weaning some of the Muslims from the Muslim 
League. The attempt on the ])art of the Congress to enrol more Muslims as Con¬ 
gressmen was ])ound to be considered as a hostile act aiming at the disintegration 
of Muslim solidarity. It was for the Muslims to so organise themselves as to make 
it imT) 0 S 8 i])Ie for the Congress to weaken it, so that its legitimate demands for safe- 
guaras might not be brushed aside. 

K EVOLUTIONS 

The Conference regretted the death of Maulana v^haiikat Ali and Kamal 
Ataturk and su]ii)oried the policy and programme of the All-India Muslim 
League and declared that the League was the only political bo<ly representing 
Muslims of India. It called u])on the Muslims of the Andlira districts 
to form Muslim League branches in every village, town and district and 
exhorted all Muslims living in Andhradesa to join the League. It deplored 
the ^religious bias” in the political activities of the Congress Government and 
protCBtecl against the singing of the “Vandc Mataram” song in any public institu¬ 
tion. It opposed the introduction of the Wardha and Vidya Mundir schemes and 
demanded tliat an educational scheme for Mnslim.s should be drafted in ooiisultation 
with Muslim representatives. 

The Conference urged the immediate ero.ation of an Ai\dhra Province, the in¬ 
terests and rights of Muslims being adequately safeguarded therein. It also con¬ 
demned the liritish jiolicy in Palestine. 

The Coufcreiicc resolved to hold a spci;ial Conference of the Muslima of the 
Andlira Province at a central place with a view to accelerating the League camiiaign. 


The Bihar Muslim League Conference 

Tliat the Pihar Muslim League would start civil disobedience against the 
Government, if the latter introduced the Wardha scheme in the province, was tlic 
threat held out in a resolution ]!assed at the annual conference of the Hihar Provin¬ 
cial Muslim T^eagnc held at Patna on the 18th. March 1989. 

The ([Conference requested the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 
League to sauet.ion the launehing of civil disobedience against the introduction of the 
scheme, to be dirct;ted by the Provincial League, which would convert its Working 
(jommittec into a “War Cbnncir’ for the ])urpose. 

Another resolution demanded tliat all demonstrations against Hyderabad be 
banned, otlicrwisc “the rcsiionsibility for any consequent disturbance will rest with 
the Government.’' 

The Conference called on the Government of Bihar to withdraw the Miinieipal 
Amendment Bill and protested against the introduction of the system of joint elec¬ 
torates to lotnil bodies embodied in the Bill. 

The Ckwifereiice re-elecded Syed Abdul Aziz as President of the Provincial 

League. 
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THE ALL INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 

The U. P. Muslim League Conference 

‘The Muslim League is no more domineered by a handful of rich indivi¬ 
duals, nor is it an organisation of a section but of the whole Muslim populac*e”, 
declared Nawab Muhamad Ismail Khan, presiding over the U. V. Muslim 

League Conference held at Gorakhpur on the 18th. March 19H9. 

Since the introduction of Trovincial Autonomy, added Nawab Muhamad 
Ismail Khan, the constitution of the League had been almost revolutionised. It 
was now a democratic body, with complete independence as its goal. Its doors 

were oj)eu to all and a good Muslim could be a good Leaguer. Referring to the 
charge that the Ijcaguc w^as a Buni)ortcr of British Imperialism, he saiil that such 
asjiersions were unbecoming on the part of those, “who against their ])rinciplcs 
were blindly following one who was not even a four anna member of the Congress. 
Had not that ])erson recently declared the Congress to be an ally of the British 

Government? The Congress was the biggest ally to-day with the result that none 
but that organisation now counted with the British (Jovernment.” “Is the taking 
of the oath of allegiance and sitting in Ministerial chairs wrecking the 
constitution?” asked the Naw^ab. “Has not Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, oiu'c the 
greatest opponent of office acceptance, meekly submitted to that decision?” 

The Congress Government dared not go, he stated, against the wishes of the 
Government, lest it should lead to their resignation. I)espi*c all this, it was 
deplorable that the Jamiat should repose confidence in the Congress. 

Nawab Ismail Khan reiterated liis o])i^osition to the Federal scheme as envi¬ 
saged in the Government of India Act, but opjiosed the demand for a C-onstituent 
Assembly unless the Hindu-Muslim question was satisfactorily set lied. The Nawab 
felt that in view of the Congress agitation in Indian States, the JA'aguc sUould sec 
that the right of Muslims in the States were safeguarded. Referring to communal 
riots, Nawab Ismail Khan expressed the opinion that i)olitical unrest alone could not 
be responsible for them. Ke])ression would not solve commuual tr()ul)l(\ Suspicion 
and misai>prehension had to be removed, and a clear and ddinite polit*y of recog¬ 
nition and fulfilment of religious rights should be evolved, afl('r eousultiug the leaders 
of the various communities. Keferring to I’alestine, ho raid, it was the concern of 
the Muslima of the entire world. The League should decide its future course of 
action in respect of this issue after consulting its deputation now in England. 


Meerut Division Muslim League Conference 

With the arrival in Meerut on tlie 2.5th. March 1929 of Mr. M. A. Jirinah, 
President of the All-India Muslim League, aiul otlier leaders, prdimiuary discussions 
begun which led to the re-orientation of the League jiolicy in certain important 
respects. The “Associated Press” special correspondent gatlieri'd from well-informed 
quarters that there were two questions uiqiermost in the minds of the h'aders tlierc. 
These were ; Firstly, the formulation of a scheme which would secure the political 
and cultural devcloi»ment along traditional Islamk^ lines, of the Muslim “nation” 
in India ; and, secondly, the immediate adoption of measures eflectivcly to safeguard 
the interests of the Muslims in the States. 

The expression given on the 25th. March by Nawabzada Unquat AH Khan, to 
the view of a certain section of league oiiinion that the 191)5 institution had failed 
so far as Muslims were concerned, brouglit Muslim leaders to the ])oint where they 
were considering whether Muslims should press for securing for themselves political 
and cultural independence. In this connection, attention was filing focussed on a 
number of draft schemes which w'crc considered by the Working Committee of the 
League on the next day. As regards the policy of the League vis-a-vis tlie Htates, 
the general feeling among the leaders assembled appeared to bo that the League 
should render all help to Muslims in the Htates to enable them to secure their 
legitimate place in any reforms that might be introduced. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah made a brief speech in Urdu on the 25th. March at the 
Meerut League Conference. During the last two years, he said, Muslims had 
been made to realise that the Congress was trying to pen)etrate a big political 
fraud. Muslim I^eague members were still called eommunalists because 

were not prepared to fall into the trap set for them by the Congress. 
The Muslims were told by certain interested i>ersons that they should 
not oppose the Congress, which was working for the uplift of the poor and was de- 
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voting itself to solving the problem of bread for the masses. Was it really the 
object of the Congress to liberate the people ? (Cries of “No, no”). The Muslims 
had now seen what atrocities were being wrought on them in the Congress provinces. 
It was to be regretted that even now there were some amongst the Muslims who 
were in favour of their unconditionally joining the Congress. Mr. Jinnah began by 
saying that Nawab Jamshed Ali Khan was not an extremist and had until recently 
believed in working with the British and the Hindus. Similarly, Nawabzada Liaqat 
Ali Khan was of the conservative school of thought and came of Nawab family. 
What, then, were the forces at work which had brought about this change in the 
mentality of those two men ? Itefcrring to the interview which the special corres¬ 
pondent of the “New York Times” recently had with Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Jinnah said 
that the Ma’ atma had said, in answer to the corres])ondcnt’s questions, that the 
Congress had not yet decided whether, firstly, they would ac’ce})t J^ominion Status 
and, secondly, whether they would Bui)port the British Ciovernment in ease of the 
war. What did this imply ? Further, in one of his recent statements, Mr. Gandhi 
had admitted that the Congress had entered into an alliance with the British Gov¬ 
ernment. Hhould it, then, lie in the mouths of Congressmen to say that the Muslim 
League was an ally of the British Government ? lie urged the audience not to be 
carried away by the false ])ropaganda of the Congress. He assured them that if 
they united and organised themselves, no power on earth would be able to crush 
them or their organisation, the Muslim League. 

ITessed to add a few words in English, Mr. Jinnah said that it was pre¬ 
sumably the intelligentsia that spoke English. Addressing the intclligejdsia, there¬ 
fore, he impressed upon them that it was from their ranks that the le^iders and oiheers 
of their organisation must come. Tliroughout the world it was the intelligentsia 
that was providing the leadership and drive of the great movcmcnls. But he warned 
that they must be prepared to make every sacrifi<*c to establish and maintain their 
solidarity. His message to them Avas : “Be pre])arcd to sacrifice anything and 
everything rather than sacrifice a hair of your national community.” 

Welcoming the delegates to the Conference, Major Nawab Jamshed Ali Khan, 
('hairman of the Reception Committee, dwlared that the march of time ilomanded that 
the Muslim should take stock of their activities in the tield of practical lolitics 
rather than merely passing resolutions. The All-India Muslim League, he said, 
sUmkI for the unity of Indian Muslims and its object was to awaken them to 
their religious duty and make them aw'are of their internal and external enemies, 
lie said that the Muslims stood for that liberty wliich acknowledged tHpuiI rights for 
everyone irrcs[>ective of caste, creed or colour. The freedom that juovincial autonomy 
liad brougiit was not wanted. It luid deprived the people of peace of mind and the 
events in Benares, Cawnpore, IMereira, Badaun, jMaluirajganj and Allahabad in U. B. 
were a suilicient jiroof of that. He thought that cxi)ericnce had shown that the western 
tyj)e of democracy had failed in India. Just as it cannot he tolerated tliat Indian 
States sliould interfere in our affairs, similarly they sliould be left alone to take 
care of their own affairs. But the Rajkot incident was an eye-opener. If tliis 
sort of interference W'as continued, the Muslims of British India would be obliged 
to take Htej/S to safeguard the interests of their brethren in the States. He 
comi)iained that the /emindars of the 11. P. were being deprived of their 
l)OS8cssions by false luetences and that the Indian problem w'as tlic ptroblem 
of bread. He deplored the propaganda that was being (‘arried on against the 
Urdu language. He said tnat if India attained freedom, then Urdu wumld be the 
only Indian language that could help in carrying on dijilomatic talks wiLli 
countries in the Near East. Finally, he appealed to the Ulemas to give a true 
lead to the Muslims in formulating Uieir attitude towards other political parties 
in India. 


The A. 1. Muslim League Working Committee 

A dec'ision to appoint a committee to examine and report on the various 
draft schemes put forward as being more likely than the present constitution to 
secure the rights and interests of Muslims in India was taken at the meeting of 
the All-India Muslim League Working Committee, held at Meerut on the 25th. 
March 1989 at the residence of Nawab Mohamed Ismail Khan, President of the 
U. P. Provincial Muslim League. The meeting passed another resolution advising 
Muslims in the States to effectively organise themselves and assuring them of its 
fullest support. 
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Mr. Jinnah presided and among those present were Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, 
Sir Abdnlla Uaroon, Haji Abdus Sattar, Essak Seth, Syed Abdnl Aizaz llasul, Mr. 
Abdul A. Kauf Shah, Malik Barkatali, Eaia of Mahmudabad, Nawab Mohd. 
Ismail Khan, Bcgam Mohammad Ali and Nawabzada Liaquatali Khan. 

Resolution—on Federation 

The following is the text of tlie first resolution :— 

‘'Whereas the Muslim League is opposed to the scheme of Federation 
embodied in the Government of Imlia Act, 1935, 

“Whereas the \vorking of the provincial part of the constitution has created 
grave apprehension amongst Muslims and other minorities regarding their future 
because the juovincial scheme has utterly failed to safeguard even the elementary 
rights of the Muslim minorities in various provinces, 

“And whereas bv a resolution TiasBcd at the Batria session in December, 1938, 
the President of the All-India Muslim League was authorised to adopt such 
course as may be necessary with a view to exploring the ]^ossibility of a suitable 
alternative which would safeguard the interests of tl.e Mussulmans and other 
minorities, the President, with the conference of the working committee, hereby 
api^oint a committee of the following to examine various schemes already 
propounded by those who arc fully versed in the constitutional development of 
India and other countries, and those that may be submitted hereafter to the 
President, and rejiort to the working committee their conclusions at an early date : 

Mr. M. A Jinnah, Hiv Sikandar Hyat Khan, l^yed Abdul Aziz, Khawaja 
Hir Nazimuddin, t^ir Abdulla Haroon, vSardar Aurangzcb Khan, Nawabzada 
Liaquatali Khan (Convenor).” 

States & Muslims 

Following is the text of the second resolution 

“In view of the set policy of the Congress and other Hindu organisations 
to achieve Hindu Bui)remacy and their persistence in resorting to coercive ami 
subversive methods in the Indian Htates, the Muslim Ijcague is gravely concerned 
with regard to the fate of Mussalmans in various Htates and therefore earnestly 
advises them eflectively to organise themselves forthwith in order to protect their 
liberties, rights and interests and assures them of its fullest support ami assistance 
in the struggle.” 

'Hie Hecretary then made his report regarding his visit to C. P. in connection 
with the Vidyamandir scheme which was re<*orded. The working committee resolved 
that as a result of the settlement between the C. P. Government and the Muslim 
league with regard to the juoijosed Vidyamandir scheme it notes with satisfaction 
that the C, V. Muslims are taking ])raclical steps to advance Muslim (xlucation. 
It a])])eal8 to every Mussalman to assist the Association which is being formed 
for this i)urpose. 


The All India Muslim League Council 

The Council of the All-India Muslim League met at new Delhi on the 8tb. April 
1939 under the luesidentship of Mr. if. A. Jinnah, Representatives from all provinces 
were present. Mr. .linnah explained at considerable length the im]»lication8 of the 
resolutions passed by the Working Committee of the League after its Patna 
session and said that eoiues of Piiinir rei)ort on communal distuihances had been 
forwardcil to the Viceroy and the Congress Governments c-oncGa»e<l. The League 
now awaited the action on that report. In regard to Palestine, Mr. Jinnah advised 
the Council to defer further action till llie publication of the proposals by His 
Majesty’s Government and the return of their own delegates from I^ndon. Mr. 
Jinnah was glad to inform the Council that Muslims in the Indian States were 
rapidly organising themselves. In regard to Ftxleration, he said that there were 
several schemes in the field including that of dividing the country into Muslim 
and Hindu India. These schemes were before the Committee which had b^n 
set up by the Working Committee of the Leaf^ue. He assured the meeting that 
the Committee was not pledged to any particular scheme. It would examine the 
whole question and produce a scheme widen, according to the Committee, would 
be in the best interest of the Muslims of India. 

Prolonged discussion ensured on the work of the Organisation Committee 
appointed in the Punjab, Maulana Zafa^ Ali, Mir Maqbul Mahmud, Mir Barkat 
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AU and Mir Ahmed Shah participated in the discussion. One point of view was 
tliat the Organising Committee was not working as it should. Mir Maqbul 
Mahmud explained that the Committee had been able to organise twenty district 
I^eagues. He assured the meeting that tlic Muslims of the riinjab were rapidly 
becoming League-minded. 

Organisation of National Guards 

The meeting discussed at length the proposal to organise a National Guard 
on an All-India basis. 

The Eaja of Mahjuudahad wauled a committee to work out the scheme, 

Maulana Zafar Alt felt that the members of the National Guard should be 

paid. 

Mr. Jinnah wonted that a beginning be made with volunteer organisations 
in the i»rovinccs, which might develop into a National Guard. 

Nawab hmail Khan urged that the Guard should consist of educated })erson8 
and a committee was necessary to detcimino the ])eiiod of training and (pialitications 
of reeriiits. dhe Council decided t^) ai)point a committee. 

Resolutions—on Rajkot 

IlcBolutions relating to the situations in Rajkot, Jaipur and Uyderahad were 
adopted by the Council. The resolution on Itajkot runs as follows: — 

“The Council of tlie All-India Muslim League de])lore8 Mr. Gandhi’s action 
in launching upon his fast in a matter of p'olitical issue, involving, amongt 
othcis, the inclusion of two Muslim rciacsciitatives on tlie Kajkot ^mstitiitional 
Reforms Ckjrnmittce, already nominated by the Thakorc Halieb. 'J’his Council 
earnestly urges uj'on the 'lhakore hfaheb and the Viceroy, who has thought tit to 
intervene as leprcscnting tlie ruraniouut Tower and tlierc))y has created a dangerous 
]u'eeedent, that in no (use should these two Miissalmaii members, who are the 
truly chosen represent at ives of the Mussalmans of Kajkot now, be disidaced by 
the nominees of Mr. Tatcl. The Council further urges u])on the Mussalmans of 
Kajkot and the Muslim Council to do all in their iwver to resist any change with 
regard to their representation already declared, as me Muslim League is of opinion 
that such change would be highly detrimental to the vital interests of Rajkot 
MuBBalmaus.” 

During the discussion of this icsolulion, Mr. Jinnah declared that he was 
not in the confidence of the Viceroy and nothing which the Viceroy had said or 
done was in consultation with him. He addetl tliat one end of the episode was 
the award given by the Chief Justice of India. ‘'Wc must wait and see what 
hai>])en8 next”, he said. Maulana Zafar Ali asserted that Kajkot was a test case 
and was bound to have repercussion everywhere in the Indian fetates. 

On Jaipur 

The resolution on Jaipur runs as follows :— 

•‘Tlic C’ouncil is of oi)inion that our Muslim brethren, who have migrated 
from Jaipur sliould be persuaded to return to their homes as it is in their own 
interest to do so, and they should not be misled by anyone who advised tbem to 
the contrary. The Council fully sympathises with their deeply wounded feelings 
with rcgarcl to the firing, which resulted in loss of and iiijurv to many innocent 
people and will do everything to help tiiem in pressing their ilemand.” 

The resolution was moved by Maulana Zafar Alt, who explained the circum¬ 
stances under which 0,0C)l) IMuslims had migrated from Jaiimr to Delhi, lie said 
that Uie Muslim Ijcaguc w'ns opjioscd to this migration, wmich bad cost the Jaipur 
Muslims a good deal of money and inconvenience. 

Mr. Ziaul Hag from Delhi explaincil that the migration was not undertaken 
by Jaipur Muslims at the instance of the League. 11c informe<l the meeting 
that the migrants were not prepared to go back to Jaipur as they said it would 
be against the oath they had taken before leaving their homes. Furthermore, 
they were not organised and many of them were not prepaied to entrust their 
case to the League. 

Mr. Jinnah endorsed this point of view. He said that his owm enquiries 
showed that the Jaipur Muslims were hopelessly disorganised and had no leader 
to ^ide them. He urged that the first thing to do was to persuade them to go 
bacK to Jaipur and organise themselves under a leader. 
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On Hyderabad 

The resolutions on Hyderabad were adopted without discussion. The resolu¬ 
tions run as follows :— 

“In view of the revolutionary unrest that is stalkint^ the land as a result of 
the intensive promij»;arida launehed by the ‘National’ Ooni;ress and its henchmen 
to establish Hindu hegemony all over India, in utter disre| 2 ;ard of the just and 
natural aspirations of Indian Mussulmans, this Council trusts that while given 
the fullest protection to the IMiissalmans of the Deccan who constitute the main 
strength of Islam in His Exalted Highness’ Dominions, His Exalted Highness’ 
(Jovernnient will provide for a<lequate representation for the millions of De])resscd 
CdasscvS in the im[)eruUng scheme of Constitutional Kefornis and take ctfcctive 
steps to emancipate these voiceless millions from the bondage of the high caste 
lliiulus, who have hitherto inonopolisetl all administrative and educative power 
in the rural areas throughout the Dominions. 

'This Council views with grave alarm the united onslaught of the Arya 
Samajists, the Hindu IMahusabhaites and their Congress friends on His Exalted 
Highness’ Dominion, on the unreal pretext that Hindu religion and Hindu civil 
liberty are in danger of extinction in those Dominions. The C7)uncil is lirmly of 
the opinion that the indefensible ]>olicy of the Paramount Power in refusing to stop 
this subversive movement in Pritish India against His Exalted Higlmess the 
Nizam, who is their ‘faithful ally’, has already result,oil and will go on resulting 
in an intereommunal clash for which the main responsibility lies on its shoulders. 

“In view of the fact that Mr. Gandhi’s direct interference in the affairs of the 
Indian States has for its main object the total extinction of the sovereign ju'croga- 
tives of the Indian Ilulers and the overlordship of the tVnigress-riddcn majority, 
the ])Oi)iilar front, which is overwhelmingly Hindu as evidenceil by the Uajkot 
Cjnsode and other atrocities of the Congress in Indian States, the t’ourndl urges 
u[)on Ills Exalted Higlmess’ (Kivernriient not to recognise outside agiuicies. It 
further em{)hati(‘ally calls ujam the British (roverninent to stop tiieir mischievous 
and dangerous activities as they arc already creating communal tension and 
hatred and must hiad to serious and disastrous consiHiuenccs.’’ 


Delhi Provincial Muslim League Conference 

“In the welter of present day polities, one thing stands out clear, namely, 
that Mussalmans are determined to lead a life of wpial partnership and not of 
subordination.” declared the Raja Sahib oj Mahmadahad in his ]>re8idential 
address at the First Delhi Provincial Muslim League I’olitical Conference, 
held at New Delhi on the 8tli. April 1939. 

Proceeding, the Baja said that to the Mussalmans the whole question ^wesen- 
ted itself not as how the country would he governe<i but how they would live in 
India. ‘‘The alternatives to tlu; Federation have, therefore, no mere academic 
interest to them. These alternatives toucli the very fnndammilals of their political 
existence.” The Baja 8ahib referred to the jdaii formulated ))y the late Sir 
Mohammed hibal the fundamental weakness of whiidi, according to the Uaia, 
was that it left out of account the fate of the Mussalmans si-attercd in the 
])rovinc,e8 where the Hindus hap})cned to be in the majority. ‘-That scheme does 
not take note of Bengal, Hyderabad. Bhopal and other Muslim Htjitcs.” He adde<l: 
,‘There is the more recent scheme of dividing Iinlia into cultural zones of Hindus 
and Mussalmans. The basic idea iiiiderlying the scheme is concentrating cultura¬ 
lly hoinogeneons people into separate homelands, States ami cantons. It takes 
stock of the present day conditions of the whole Muslim i)opnlation in India and 
by assigning to them certain areas where they will be invitecl to migrate volun¬ 
tarily leaves the rest of the conntiw to Hindus. The Kaja Sahib next referred 
to the agitation in the nydcral)ad State and said that the pace of reforms could 
not be forced by outside interference. He then criticised “the misrule in Congress 
provinces” and paid a tribute to “our brave brethren fighting British Imperia- 
lira in Palestine.” Iri conclusion he exhorted Mussalmans to organise themselves 
under the banner of the League. 

Resolutions 

The firct resolution dealt with Muslim representation in local bodies in the 
Delhi province where H was stated, the representation was very low. 
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The Conference appealed to the Muslims, in view of their economic and finan- 
eial condition, to use swadeshi cloth and other articles, and especially to give pre¬ 
ference to goods produced by Muslims. 

The Conference condemned “the repressive policy of Congress Ministries to¬ 
wards Muslims and other minor communities.” In this connection, special reference 
was made to the actions of the Governments of the U. P., C. P., and Bihar. 

Finally, it was resolved that the “Government of India Act 1935 is incomplete” 
and that the All-India Muslim League be asked to prepare a preferable Constitu¬ 
tion, which would safeguard the rights of Muslims. 

Resolutions regarding Hyderabad and Jaipur were also moved at the night sitting. 

Bengal Provincial Muslim League Committee 

An appeal to all Muslims to organise themselves under the banner of the All 
India Muslim T>eaguc was made by the hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Chief Minister 
of Bengal, ])rcsiding ovci- the inaugural session of the Council (General Committee) 
of the Bengal Provincial Muslim Ix'ague held at Calcutta on the 8th. April 1939. 

Mr. lliiq complained that all the leaders of the Muslim community through¬ 
out India ha<l declared that the Miislimi not only got no justice at the hands of 
the Congress (fovernments, Imt that their legitimate interests were, generally ignored 
and often Hacritic('d to suit the convenience of the majority community. It was not 
suggested, Mr. lliiq added, tliat the Ministries themselves" had been guilty of ‘atro¬ 
cities’, hut the fact remained that the Hindus had been encouraged to commit 
‘untold atrocities’ on Muslims and to commit the most unprovoked assault on their 
religion and culture, and the Hindu (.\)ngTess Governments had not been able to 
protect th(' Muslim minorities in their province. 

31ie hon. Mr. H. S, Suhrntrajuli/, Minister for Labour, said that the Muslim 
League oflered a philfonn to all those who believed in justi<-c and faiiqjlay to all. He 
dci‘lared that it was imperative that the Hindus and the Muslims must work to- 
giqher for the attainment of lliat national inde]>endenec which must be their goal. 
If tPo C\)ngivss, in jairsinuiee of a vain ideal, refused to eo- 0 ]>cratc with the 
Muslims, he said there was no reason why they should not refuse eo-opeiation with 

those non Muslims who bclievetl in their principles. The Muslim League, he cx- 

jdained, was not anti-Hindu and he considered it their duty and the duty of all 
true Muslim Leaders to sec the eooiK'ration of non-Muslim elements. 

“Under no circumstances should the (Jovernment recognise the Congress as 

a national organisation iei)resenting the various communities of India”. This was 
the oj>inion ex])ressed by tlic Committee of the League, which concluded its 

(hdiberutioMS on the 9th. A])ril. According to the Committee, the Congress was a 
“communal organisation inimical to Muslim interests.” 

The (\>inmittee declared that in matters eoneorning the Muslims, the Govern¬ 
ment should always be guided by the opinion of the Muslim League “as the sole 
and accredited representative of tJic IMuslim eoiumunity.” 

The mooting stressed “the need for ]>rot.eeting and ])romoting the Urdu 
language and script in Bengal, and for securing for Muslims special quarters 

in municipal areas and adixinate civic amenities.” A Committee was formed to 

raise a fund of one lakh to carry on the work of the Tvcagiie on sound lines. 

The hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Haq was eleeteil President. The Nawab Bahadur 

of Diieea, Maulana Akram Khan, Mr. M. A. Ispuhani, t:^ir Adamjee Haji Dawood, 

and Maulana Rahul Amin were elected Vice-Presidents and the hon. Mr. H. B. 
Bidirawardy, Beerctary. 


Bombay Muslim League Conference 

A stern warning to the British Government that they wmuld be making a 
very great mistake if they thought that they could settle the Federation issue 
with the Con|ire88, leaving out Uie^ Muslim I^giio, was given by Mr. if. A, 
Jtnnai, President of the All-India Muslim League, inaugurating the Bombay 
Provincial Muslim League Conference held at Sholapur on the 6th. May 1939. 
He declared that in such a case tlie Muslim League would fight Feaeration 
alone and make it impossible. 

In this connection, Mr. Jinnah pointed out that Muslims were prepared for 
greater sacrifices, as he had a feeling that the Congress would ultimately join 

48 
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Federation. It was curious, he stated, that Mr. Gandhi has not uttered a word 
about Federation in recent mouths, which was a significant fact. Mr. Jinnah 
reiterated the Muslim League’s ]K>licy vi.'-ci-vtts the Indian States as one of non¬ 
intervention. But, he declared, if the Congress continued, in contravention of its 
resolutions, to interfere in the Indian States, (hen (he Muslim League would also 
be compelled to interfere, in order to })rotci‘t Muslim interests in the States. Mr. 
Jinnah traced at lcn[j:th the history of the recent { 2 ,rowth of the Muslim Leaj.’iue 
org;anisation and cx])ressed gi'iiti beat ion at its ])resent strcn*::th. lie stated that it 
had been ])roved that the Gon};rcss lUj^h Oommaml did not want Muslims to 
collaborate or co-oi)eratc with them as their equals and iiartners ; they w'anted 
Muslims to be their henchmen. Every action of the Congress High Command, 
whether inside or outside the Legislatures, was tUreclcd to crush and divide the 
Muslims. ]Mr. Jinnah cil{Hl the instajiccs of (ho Bombay Municipal Amendment 
Act and the District Lo(‘al Boar<ls Act which, he said, were deliberately enacted 
to injure Muslim interests. Referring (o the Rajkot athiir, IMr. Jinnah said that 
it had proved his worst aj)i)rehensions tliat IMr. Gandhi w'anted Muslims to stay 
as his henchmen wdiich they would never do. ]Mr. Jinnah severely criticised Mr. 
Gandhi’s prot)OBal of conditional rei>resent,ation of (he Muslims on the Reforms 
Committee and said, ^dt is a ])roposal which I w'ould feel ashamed to offer to the 
Hindus.” Mr. Jinnah concluded wi(li the aelvice, ‘hn dilUcuUies do not despair, 
ill victory do not lose your head.” 

Bir Bikandkr Hyat Khan’s Adduess 

In the course of his rresidential address Sir Sikajider IJyat Khan, runjab 
rromicr, said : — 

“Let ns, ladies and gentlemen, look round and survey the evenfs of con¬ 
temporary history. It would suHi(-c for our ]ncsen(. purpose to l)egin w'ilh the 
introduction of the new eonstituiion in India. The experic'iice in (he Rrovinees 
dining the iiast two years has eonclusively shown tha( some of (he basic i)rincit)los 
ineorj)oratc(l in tlie new constitution afier |)roliaele(l delilx'rations arc already 
almost eom])letcly inoperative. 'Tin; so-called ‘‘salegnards”, on (lie imporlance of 
which much stress was laid hy (he framers ot the Gusernmeut of India Act, have 
either been comi)letcly eircumvcnli*tl or ]>ro\ed inelfci-live in actual working. To 
me this devcloinneni has not come as a surpiise as it was clearly ])rcdicted l>y me 
in the report of the Runjab Reforms Committee nearly a d(;i a<li^ ago. Bimilarly, 
the expectation that the minority eominiinilies wonld find ellective representation 
in the various provincdal Cabinets has, except in a few noii-Congress (iruvinces, 
remained merely a ]»ious wish, in the Runjab also, alxnit which I cun speak with 
authority, 1 could have excluded tliese clemi'iits from the Cabinet without 
violating the canons of democracN^ since my Rarty was returned to the Assemlily 
in a clear and working majority. The interests of my i)rovince and tlie country 
as a whole, how'cver, dcmandcil that J should emleavour to accommodate all those 
important minority interests which had a stake in the ])rovince and were prepared 
to work with us; and the result has am])ly justified the step and has been 
achieved without detracting from the basic "j>rinciple of joint rc8}>on8ibility. 
Moreover, the siicccss of the ihinjab experiment , indicates that much of the present 
communal bitterness and tension wbiidi unfortunately ])rcvail in certain other 
])arts of India could have been avoided if they Jiad adopted a similar attitude 
towards the minorities. Incidentally, the bahiiu*ed consirnctive achievement of (ho 
Punjab, daring the short span of two years, in the economic and other spheres 
can be mainly attributed to the judicious combination of the various interests in the 
Cabinet. Another disquieting feature which has promiiu'ntly come into relief in these 
few months is the danger of interference by one or more units in the internal 
affairs of other units. While this could iiaitly be attributed to the ineffoctivencss 
of the safeguards, it is primarily due to a short-siglited and wholly unjustifiable 
conception of the riglits and duties of the various units under the scheme of the 
Indian Constitution. This aggressive tendency has not unnaturally aroused serious 
apprehensions among the prospective constituents of the future Federation of 
India.” 

“Ladies and gentlemen, there are ominous indications that the ideology and 
the tactics of the dictators in Europe are being inibilied by some influential 
Congresfcl leaders, though the weapons employed by them are, of necessity, of a 
different character. The new constitution offered a unique opportunity of service 
the masses and our motherland, and if all the parties which had secured ^e 
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confidence of the majority of the provincial electorates had been allowed to apply 
themselves to this task witli true constructive patriotism and vision, in a spirit 
of Jive and lot live, nnim} eded by outside nictation, India would have oeeii 
nearer to-day than ever before to her legitimately claimed status amongst the 
nations of the world. Angels, however, are ]iroverbially jealous ; and it is a 
great misfortune that in the tlnsli of newly-gained ])ower the Executive of the 
Congress should have consciously or unconsciously discarded the ideals of 
democracy and senvice for the glamorous but dangerous ]>recei)t8 and methods of 
Hitler and Mussolini which otherwise they arc never tiiinl of denouncing in their 
p)ublic statements, ^'he results have Ix'en most omiuuus, and it seems that the 
Congress is daiigerously heading towards the ideal of a totalitarian Hiate. If the 
energy spent in tr\iiig to coerce the Jndian Hlates had been applied tow'ards 
the solution of outstaudhig prohleins which are vital to the ordered progress 
of onr country, India would have been several steps nearer her goal and the 
Congress a notch higlier in public*, cstiination. After all, an honourable and 
just solution of the communal question would be far more profitable to the 
country, as also to the majority community, than the doubtful })a8time of baiting 
the minorities and the Indian l^tales ; and im idcutally it might also secure for 
the Congress, in an bououral)le and straightforward manner, what it is so 
BtienuouHly striving to gain by dexious and back-door methods. Thus the 
opportunities oflcred bv the new constitution of wiiiuiiig the confidence of the 
n inorities have been cjillouslv and deliberately allowed to slip, and a very short¬ 
sighted policy of outside iutorfercncc in the internal afiaiis of the Htates, and 
studied imlitrerence to the inteiesls of the vaiious minority communities in 
British India, has been initialed iusti'ad. The so-called non-violent and jieaeeful 
methods of penetration into the Indian States, in the name of nationalism or 
under the pretext of vimlicaliiig religious rights, arc too traiisnarent to deceive 
fainniuded public o]uuiou in and outside the country. 'Ihe legitimate claim of 
depressed classes to lie lecogiiized as a distinct community with specific rights 
has been feverishly opposed liy the very class which is res]'onsibIe for their 
present ])liglit lest the I'lescut Hindu majority he thcrehy reduced to a minority. 
tSimilarly, hectic Im’ abortive all('m]>ts have been made to create dissension among 
Muslims, by fair mt'a s or foul, under the guise of the ISIass Couta(*t movement. 
These attemjits backed by vast finamial resources—thanks to the munificence of 
the accommoda ing capitalists—lend colour to the belief that they are meant 
merely to siihjiq ilc these classes in order to pcriietiiate the domination of a 
communal oligarchy. tSudi un]'atiiotic and shortsighted attempts on the part of 
a section of our fcllovv-countrymcn to undermine the l osition of the Mussalmans 
and other minorities, by trying to create rills in their ranks, instead of seeking 
an honourable settlement on terms of equality with the accredited reiircsentatives 
of the Mussalmans and other minorities, can result only in widening the gulf, 
instead of bridging it, which should he the duty of every patriotic Indian.” 

“This, in a nutshell, is a review of the political situation in which we find 
ourselves to-day. The atmosjibere in the country is surclimgcd with suspicion 
and mistrust. Conininual strife and bitterness arc ram}nint in various parts of 
India. There is a feeling of insecurity among the minorities which arc seriously 
apprehensive of their future. Relations between Briti.sh Indian units and the 
Indian Htates are far from healthy, and both the minorities and the States suspect 
the Gongress party of sinister designs to annihilate or subjugate them. Unfortu¬ 
nately, recent events x^i’t>vide ample justification of such misgivings and 
forebodings. 

“The aforesaid review of the political trend in the country has confronted 
the 90 million Mussalmans of India with one vital question. Are w'e content to 
lose our identity and to be relegated to the position of political pariahs; or 
do we want to live in this country as a free and self-respecting people? There 
could be only one reply to this question from the Mussalmans, consistent with 
the traditions of Islam and our history, and that reply has already been given 
in clear and unec][uivo(‘al terras by our distinguished leader Mr. Muhammad Ali 
Jinnah. And it is this, as in the past so also in the fuuire, the Mussalmans are 
prepared to fight shoulder to shoulder as equal and self-respecting partners with 
their fellowcountrymen for the i>olitical emancipation of tlieir motherland. But 
they cannot and will not play the role of campfollowers whatever may hayipen. 
In this resolve we stand unshaken and united, and if we ate denied our birth¬ 
right to live as free and self-respecting people, let me declare with all the 
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emphasis that I can command that the Miissalmans will not consider any sacrifice 
too great to achieve this end. Let me also warn you that you must be prepared 
to fight your battles alone. It would be foolish and futile to rclv on or expect 
helj) from any other quarter whatsoever. That age-old and hackneyed axiom 
“God helps those who help themselves” is as true to-day as ever, and the recent 
events 111 India and elsewhere have once again brought home to us the truth 
of this adage. Kcmcmber tliat to a Muslim his religion, his culture and his 

8 elf-resj)ct are even dearer than his life and if, God forbid, any one of these 
cherished possessions is threatened, he shall defend it even if he has to 

fight with his back to the wall. Ho be i>re]iared under the banner of the 
Muslim League, with ill-will towards none, but determined to safeguard this 
precious heritage on which depends the very existence of the Muslim community.” 

‘‘The recent sinister change in the attitude of the Congress towards the 

Indian Htates made it incumbent for the Muslima in llritish India to define 
their attitude in this matter. This has already been done by tlie Working 

Committee and the Council of the All-India Muslim League. It will be seen 
from the resolution recently passed by the Working Committee at Meerut and 
subsequently endorsed by the Council of the Ijcaguc, that while the Muslim 
liCague is in full sympathy with the ]>eople of the Indian States in their genuine 
asjiiration for ]H)litical advance and for the removal of their legitimate grievaiucs, 
it strongly deprecates the coercive methods adopted by the (.\ingress to browbeat 
the smaller Htates and to engender disalfi'ction and unrest in some of the bigg r 
ones. This short-sighted reorientation of the Congress policy towards the Stales cannot 
be too severely condemned, as it must inevitably result in ert'ating a spirit of suspi¬ 
cion and hostility among the Indian Htates against British Indian units and must 
eventually militate against the ordered ])rogress of India. From wliatever angle one 
may examine this bellicose attitiule of the Congress, it is ditliciilt to esi-aiie the con¬ 
clusion that this sinister move, which has been initiated with the ostensible object of 
hei])ing the people of these Htates, is in essence an attenijit to secure undis})utcd 
supremacy of the Congress in the federal sphere as also in i! various e-omi>onent8. 
W^at new fa(;tor aeeonnts for this signitieant change in the C mgress attitude ? The 
answer is not far to seek, and the fact remains that tlic cliange (uime about when 
the Congress secured a majority in various iiroviue.cs and decided to “wreck” the 
constitution in the ])rovincial sphere. A])parently tiiey have now decided to repeat 
their “wrecking” tactics in the federal S])licrc also and for tliis pur; ose must secure 
a majority by fair means or foul at the centre. Comment is unnee ssary. 

“This brings me to the recent agitation against the Hyderabad Hi ate. Let me 
make it clear at the very outset that we stand for the fullest possilile freedom in 
religious matters consistently with due respeert for the legitimate 6usce])tibilities of 
others, and if the uon-Miislims of llydcrabail apjiroach their government in a consti¬ 
tutional manner for the redress of their legitimate grievances, if any, they will have 
our whole-hearted sympathy. Moreover, the traditional tolerance and magnanimity 
of the exalted ruler of Hyderabad and the enlightened far-sightedness of the 
Hyderabad Government are to my mind the surest guarantee that no genuine 
grievance of Hyderabad subjecds can remain unredressed if it is brought to the 
notice of the administration in a constitutional ma«ner. But the way in which an 
organised subversive movement is being engineered in and directed from British 
India against this premier State in India, which is the repository of some of the best 
features of Islamic and Indian culture, makes one suspect that it may be a concer¬ 
ted move in pursuance of that very sinister policy which aims at subduing the various 
units to the will of the majority community. It is significant that the agitation 
against the Hyderabad State was originally started by an unholy alliance between 
the twin organisations of the Congress ana the Hindu Maliasabha. Later, I under¬ 
stand, in order to escape the charge of communalism the Congress announced its 
withdrawal from the field and left it to the Mahasabha to carry on the agitation.” 

Speaking on Federation, Sir Sikandar stated that the following points would 
make tne scheme acceptable 

'‘(a) That it secures to India the unfettered right of rising to its full political 
stature. 

“(b) That the autonomy and the integrity of the units is effectively guaran¬ 
teed and that neither the Centre nor any unit or any outside subversive movement 
^hall be aU6wed to interfere with the internal autonomy and Uie integrity of indi¬ 
vidual units. 
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“(c) That the financial provisions of the proposed Federation shall leave free 
scope for the development of the units and of their resources unhampered from 
pressure or discrimination from the Centre. 

“(d) That im])ortant minorities and interests in the country shall be effectively 
guaranteed the fullest possible nrotection and unhampered development of their 
political and cultural rights, anu their due share in the governance and the ad¬ 
ministration of tlie country. 

“(c) That the ])owcr8 of the Centre shall be confined to a few essential sub¬ 
jects and functions and that the. residue shall vest cither in the individual units or 
groups of units as they may desire.” 

Speaking on Palestine, Sir Bikandar said : 

“Ladies and gentlemen, the question of Palestine continues, as you are aware, 
to exercise the minds of the Mussalmans. It has been receiving constant attention 
from the All India Muslim League and its cxe< ulive. It was decided at the last 
meeting of the (bnncil to defer a further nronounccnient on the subject i)ending 
the return of our represen 1 atives from Knro})e. Tliey have now returned, and their 
services to the cause entitle them to our gratitude. No satisfactory settlement 
appears vet to have been reached. It would be the reverse of wisdom and fairplay 
it British statt'smanshij) falls to rise to the oct-asion and do justice to tiic i\rabs. 
A fair and just decision i?i this matter would not only ]»lease the bO million Musal- 
mans of India, but shoidd go a long way in swaying tlic goodwill of the Musal- 
mans of the worhl. Moreover, in the settlement of this question the bonafidea of 
British ])rofession8 regarding the right ()f self-determination for smaller nations 
are on trial. Ladies and g('ntlemen, the IMuslim League has in nnmistakuble terms 
given expression to the feelings of tlic Mnsalmans in tliis matter and both Mr. 
Jinnah and 1 have also been ai>prising from time to time, the authorities eoneerned 
in this eountry of the gravity of the situation, and the deptli of the feeling of the 
Musalmans over this questioii.” In eonelusion. Sir Bikandar said : 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I have freely and frankly ]daeeil before you my views, 
for all they are worth. The ultimate decision in flic vital All-India matters affect¬ 
ing the Muslims must rest with the Mussalmans and with tlicir only aeeredited 
organisation in India—-the All India Muslim League. Our path is strewn with 
obstacles. Our dillieiilties and limitations are enormous. But I am an optimist, 
and as a Miissalman, I liave faith in La Tanquatno ruin Rafnnaiillah. I have faith 
in the destiny of the Mnsalmans and I feel eonfulent that with tolerance, self-res- 
peet and patriotism, the three great Islamic i>rinei})les as our guide, and with faith 
in an All-Wise and Merciful Providence as onr bed-rock, we IMussalinans shall 
never be vanquished, and that, God willing, our future shall be worthy of our great 
traditions.” 


The Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind Conference 

Annual Session—New Delhi—Srd to 6th. March 1939 

The Welcome Address 

The attention of the Ulemas was drawn to the “critical situation” through 
which the Muslims of India are passing in the struggle for freedom by Dr. Shauka^ 
tullah Shah Ansari^ Chairman of the Reception Committee in his address at the an¬ 
nual sesion of the Jamait-ul-Ulcma-i-Hind Conference, which opened at New Delhi on 
the 8rd. March 1989. Over ten thousand persons, including a large number of Ulemas 
and six hundi’ed delegates from all over India attended the session. 

Tracing the origin of the Balkan, Khilafat and Non-co-operation Movements, Dr. 
ShaukatuUah Shah said that the seeds of the Jamait were sown in Delhi for the 
purpose of solving not only the theological problems, but for organising the collective 
life of the Muslims in all its aspects. He remindm the audience that they were 
meeting at a place where the memory of the sacrifices of the late Maulana Sheikul- 
Hiud, Hakim Ajmal Khan* Maulana Mohamed Ali and Dr. Ansari was still cherished. 
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Followini>: in ihn footRto])8 of tlirso loroliljoarcrH, not only the Ulemas bnt the Muslim 
masses into the ]io!itical movenicnts of India. Dr. Bhaukatnllah next 

referred to the inovcinciit, for freetlom in Yeman, Iraq, Syria and Palestine, where 
the Western ]) 0 \vers were tryinu:,- to eon I in no their domination. Japan was not lagging 
behind, bnt Chinese Muslims were fi.ahlin^- shoulder to shoulder with their country¬ 
men to keep their iinh'peinU'nce inliu't. Criticising- Prilish }»oliey in India, Dr. 
Bhankatullah asked Muslims to play a ‘decisive” role in the country. He regretted 
that the Muslim community in India to-day was divided iido classes and factions 
which liad resulted in creating- sharj) divisions both sociid and |)olitical and this 
situation was l)eine, exploited by iidereslcd parties. The best way to ti^ht communa- 
lism was, he added, not to k(‘c)) ;dt)of tiom the (\)n,i;ress but to ]>artici].ate in its 
activities. Dr. Bhankatullah laid sp(*cial emphasis on the Dsdestinc situation, and 
said that it, was the immediate ta'^k of all JMuslims in India to brinji; the pressure 
of their opinion to be.ar on En^iland. Ihe sjicaker ])laco<l constructive plans before 
the audience, such as, adult ('ducalion, the opening' of ni^ht schools aiiu the estab¬ 
lishment of co-oi)crative societies. 

The Presidential Address 

After Dr. Bhaukat. Ansari liad rea<l his address, ^fa^l,lana Ahul Huqnc Madarii 
of Moradabad, PresidenI of the Bession, sj'oke. ISlaulana IMadani emjdiasiscd the 
supreme need of the Jamiat assuming direct T(‘S|)onsibility of oruanisinp, Muslims for 
the ])rotection of their riln,:ious and <-ultuval iiL,hts, cs]>ccially their i^ersonal law'. 
Tn this connection, lu* ask<'d for the CNiablishment ol courts to be ]u-(’sided over by 
Qazib. lie re^ri'tled tliat owina to lack ol sni>ioit in the Centrjil Assembly to Mr. 
Mohd. Ahmed Ka/.imi’s Di\orce Pill, tlic nu-asuie as it ha<i emer^u'd was not as 
effective as it was iiPemh-d to be. Jdic iVIaulana feao'd that this h'f^islation, like the 
Barda Act, would i-imiain a ‘deail h'itcr”. Maulana Mailaid crilicisi'd tlie M'ardha 
and the Yidya IMandir schemes, chi<'liy on the ground that tlu'V ha<l totally ignored 
reli}i,ious education. As reeanls a comnum lane nave ami script for the count ry, he 
deplored the tendency to unneci'ssaiily revivi' the use of Banskrit words in the 
“Plindustani” lan^uaai^ which w'us beiu'r evoPed. While apprecialin^i; the efforts of 
the Congress PIi;j,h C'ommand to ibst-ountenance this tendency, lie accused certain 
Conp,ress Governments of not putting, an ctl'ective check on it. Pioceedin^, Maulana 
Madani exjuessed Ids uncomj>romisinfj: ojiposilion to tlu’ IVdcTal Bchcme as embodied 
in the Government of India Act and suspected (hat it was a device to tighten fore¬ 
ign control over Indian affairs. It was a great satisfaction to him to find that 
})eo])le of all shades of o]'iiiioii weie one in opposing it. As ri'gards the situation in 
Palestine, Maulana JMadani said that Indian Muslims could eti'cc-tivcly contribute to 
the solution of tins all important ju-oblcm, only if llicy first shook off the foreign 
yoke. In conclusion, he strongly criticised the ])olicy of the U. \\ Government in 
imposing conditions on the imblie leciLal of Madhe Buhava by Bunni Muslims. 

Resolutions 

Beveral resolutions wore passinl liy the eonforeiicc on the next following days. 
One of them urged uueomproniisiug ojq'osition to the Federal scheme em¬ 
bodied in the Government of India Act, and appealed to the various political 
organisations to offer a joint froid, against it. 

Fulhlmciit of the Arab di^maiuis for the constitrdion of Palestine into a self- 
governing Btate and the c*omi)lete stoiipage of Jewish immigration was urged in 
the next resolution. 

The Jamiat expressed grave concern at the increasing number of communal riots, 
and appealed to all eoncerned U) adojit all ])Ossible measures to })ut an end to them. 

It further demanded that, in view of the fact that Moslems were dissatisfied 

with the treatment meted out to them in certain jnovinces, the Gongress should 

appoint a non-otlicial Committee, including r((iu*esentativofl of the Jamiat, to make 
an enquiry into their grievances and redress tlicm, if ncecsBary. 

The Jamiat regretted the non-inclusion of any Muslim in the Industrial Plan¬ 
ning Committee appointed by Uie Congress President and feared that this might 

result ill injury to Moslem interests. 

The Jamiat condemned the firing on Moslems in Jaiimr and urged the uncon 
ditional release of those arrested. 

Finally, a protest was made against the inereasing use of Sanskrit words in 
the Hindustani language. The Jamiat pointed out that this tendency, if not dis 
couraged, would lead to further suspicions among Moslems against the Congress. 



The Bengal Hindu Mahashabha Conference 

Eighth Session—Khulna—17ih. to 18th. February 1939 

The Presidential Address 

The complete rcital of the original sonj:; of Jhin lQ, Maiaram as composed by 
its author, llaiikira t'haiulra, marked the opcuiiij»: of the Htli session of the Bengal 
Hindasablia Conference wliich opeiu'd at Khnlna on I lie 17th. February 1939. Among 
those who were ])i(sent on the dais were Dr. B. H. Moonje, Dr. I^liss Savdtri 
Devi, Dr. Snniti Knmar Cliatterjee, Mr. Makiiaii Cal h^cn, Mr. Sanat Kumar 
Koy Chondluiry and (lie Chairman of llio Kecepiion Committee, tSj. Bankim 
Cliandra Bhattacharji'e. In tiie course of liis )>rcsii[ential adiiress, Mr. Vinayak 
Damudar Savarkar^ the President of the session .said 

“1 hope none of you will e\i»ect me to advance any reasons for 
assuming this tliat it is now ch*ar tJiat onr .Mo.^lcrn luctliren in India 
do not want to be united into a ciimnion nation with lli.iuns.” Because, said he, 
every day that had jiassi'd, every attempt on the part ot tlie Congress to [)aliate 
them and to givi'. them more and more vantage point liad liitlierto lielpetl to widen 
the elcavage hctweeti the Hindus and 3rahom*‘dans. If, for instanei', the question of 
language was taken, it was apparent that oiily years ago or say live years ago 
there was only one langnaee in B('ni.'al. lingnistically Benj^M Wits more united 
than any other ]>rovince in India, lint now attempts w(*re being o]icnly made by 
the l\roslem League to the etKe.'t that Di-du ahnie should he the national language 
of India. Atleinjits were also lieing made to have liistory and other text hooks 
written in half lieiigali and half Urdu scripts. It was a curious notion about meet¬ 
ing languages 1 Could there he unity in icligion and race unless unity was achieved 
in individual life. 

If what was being attemp.ted by tlie i'lLislem Le.-ignc' in iinilying Bengali and 
Urdu would ho successlnl, said ?dr. ^a^al■kar saicasiically, it ^\ouI(l he possible for 
a mail to aj»pear covi'riiig his one h'g in tnnisiT ami (lie otlier in Dhoti. But., said 
he, even a resolution suggi'siing such national dre.ss was adoj-ted by tliem and was 
sent forward to the Moslem Lcaeiic lie was snie it would not find favour with the 
League whicli would coutinini ‘ti- litine” until there weie trousers for both legs. 
This was simidy lietaiuse the Leajue was deUumined to torm a nation in India. 
Not a Maiilavi or IManlana here and there but a resj'onsiiile body like the Moslem 
Ijcague and a leader like Mr. .linnali were of tlie ojunion that India was to he 
divideil into a Moslem Federated India ami a Hindu Federati'd India. To divide 
the motherland, w'oiiderod he, in w’nose inlmest they had fought for generations 
and shed their hlooil. Was it not futile to talk of eom{>roinise Avilli them after such 
statementH had been made They, he knew, would never tolerate any sueh division 
of the motherland but let them realize it fully that Moslems were determined to 
form themselves into a nation a]>art from the Hindus, linguistically, religiously, 
politically and provineially. Tliat was the clear thing that tlie Hindus must take 
it for granted for at least^inotlier 1"<» years to come. 

If the Congress policy i*ontinued there would he unity hut the result of it 
W'ould he that with the one hand whatever rights the Hindus would wrest from the 
British, they would have to ])art with them in another hand to the Muslims. The 
llindus would have to remain merely as helots in the country. 

Was it not a fact, asked ^Ir. !Su\arkar, that in provinces like Bengal, 
Frontier, Sind and even in a ]novincc like the V. F. wdicre the Hindus were 
in majority were faring under the Congress (lovernmeiit worse than they did 
before the Brovineial Autonomy was iuangiiraled. Even after following such a 
iKilicy had the (Congress sueeeeiled in satisiying the Muslims more than they did 
25 years before ? No. They did not. It was the Congress which w'as trying to 
be friendly to the Moslems. But could lie ask at whose cost ? 
Was it not at the cost of the Hindus ? But even then was it not a 
fact that to-day if the Muslims hated anything most it was the Congress? 
When the Muslims brought accusation, said Mr. Savarkar, one by one the Bombay 
Government, the C. F. Government, and the Bihar Government issued statements 
trying to prove that they so far it lay in their power they were friendly with 
the 
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In Bihar the Congress Government tried to disprove the Muslim allegations 
telling that although the Muslims were only 12 per cent of the total wpula- 
tion the Muslims nad been given 26 per cent posts of Deputy Collectors, 28 per 
cent of posts of Education Department, 41 per cent in local bodies and all 
these wore in defence of the Congress Government policy. The Congress was 
anxious to prove that the Indian National Congress were dealing with all 
equally and that they had not done any injustice to the Muslims. That they 
had not done so was no doubt a tact. But the Congress being a national 
institution and the Ministers being returned by Hindu votes, did it not follow 
tliat by being fiiendly towards the Muslims to such an extent they had been 
in equal proportion unjust to the Hindus? Was it nationalism to give more 
to anyi)ody Bimi)ly because he belonged to another community. 

Referring to the U. P., Mr. Havarkar said that it was decided by the 
Government there to stop all music during Mohurrum festival because it was 
a mourning affair with the Muslims, no matter whether it was the music of 
any Hindu marriage festival or anything else. Not only that, even the blowing 
of conch-shells had to bo banne<l —concli-shells which formed such an integral 
part ill the Hindu djiily household religious ceremony “-cor.ch-shells which were 
not under ban even by the Britishers. Even bells could not be rung in Hindu 
temples towards evening (shame). Remember, said Mr. t^avarkar, he was not 
telling all these but tlie Congress which was of iJie ojiinion that the Hindu Sabha 
was a communal organisation. 'Fhe most surprising thing was that the Congress 
Minister was telling all these things as if they were a(*ts of merit. Was this, 
asked he, in juslification of a national policy? If there Avas to be no music 
before the mosque and if luayer was to be conducted undisturbed it should bo 
done in the way the Hindu 'Sadhus iierformcd their ‘Saniadlii’ by resorting to 
forests away from human habitation. Would it be conceded to a Hindu 8adhu 
if he Avent to a Bazar and askiMl all noise ami disturlianees to be silenced 
because he Avas to jAciform liis ])rayn' there? What Avould the Moslems say 
in reoly to such a request by a Hindu t^adhu? 

In view of all this, lie thought that the Hindu Mahasahha avus not at all 
required to prove the accusation that it Avas hurling against the (Vingrcss. Mr. 
Havarkar admitted that the (Congressmen Avere hoiu'st, tluiy Avere patriotic but the 
[)olicy that they AVere now ])ursuing was deteriorating day by da> and Avas only 
anti-Hindu and anti-national. On these Iavo points he condemned the (^ingress 
poli<‘y. However he wished that the (Vuigrcss would give up this policy, ami 
sooner they did it tlie better for all. If the national ])olicy Avas to be like 
that then he sliould like the day coming soon Avhen he would urge every 
Hindu to be a bit un-iiational. ho far he Avas concerned he could say that 
what was good for the Hindus was his nationalism. 

The Hindus, proceeding said Mr. havarkar, Avere the only peojde who 
cared more for the justice of mankind than asking for justice for their OAvn 
community. They Avere perha}ts the only tieople anxious for saving the lives of ants 
than the lives of their mothers and sisters, dhis had been the curse of the Hindus all 
along. Referring to tlie province of Bengal, Mr. Havakar said that he had often 
been asked as to Avhat was the solution of the luoblem brought about in this 
province. What Avas the best Avay to solve their ^liHiculties? He however knew 
only one way and that way Avas very Bim]>le and he knew it was most effec¬ 
tive. He would like to request his Hindu friends—if they wanted to follow the 
one way he could give direction—the w'ay Avhieh Avas most straightforAvard. 
It was that they must take interest in Hindu }>olitics, they must organise the 
Hindus of the proviiK;e in a Avay that they looked to the interest of the Hindus. 
Their only duty Avould be to try to safeguard the Hindu interest. 

Mr, G. B. Panth had been returned to the Assembly only by Hindu votes, 
but by following a policy of which he had given ample iuBtaiices, Mr. Panth was 
trying to prove that his was the policy of a nationalist. If in future thev were to 
return to the Assembly a Hindu they must take care to ascertain that that parti¬ 
cular candidate was ready to defend the Hindu interests. Buch a Hindu when 
elected a Minister in the U. P. and accused by the Muslims would at once ask the 
Muslim accusers as to their strength iu the province. He would be told that it 
was 13 p. c. of the total population but because they were Muslims they demanded 
14 p. c. of the privileges. In reply to such a demand the Hindu Minister would 
say that his^ nationalism was somewhat different from that of the Congress. He had 
been returned to the Assembly only by Hindu votes and in the circumstances it 
was ten times his duty to safeguard the }ust Hindu rights and privileges. 
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Mr. Savarkar then proceeded to disciisB the Bannu raids and kidnappings and 
maintained that if there was such a happening in Maharastra under a Hindu minis¬ 
ter it would be his duty to provide such a condign punishment to the guilty that 
he would never be attemi)ting at touching a Hindu maiden. He referred to the 
case of Miss Elis which ha}))^ened near Bannu and pointed that the brave Pathans 
of the Frontier since the chaslisement meted out to them on that occasion were 
careful in not kidnapping an English woman. What they were sultering Irom at 
the present moment resulted from the mistake committed by them in recording their 
votes wrongly in favour of a (candidate who was not })1 edged to safeguard the Hindu 
interest with coinage and boldness. He did not accuse the Cojigress. The Congress¬ 
men were undoubtedly patriotic.. But patriotism was sometimes nothing but 
madness. If the gross policy was thus thoroughly wrong, the Muslim policy was 
decidedly better. 8o far as Mr. Savakar could guess, he had nothing but admiration 
for the Muslim policy. The average Muslim voters knew that there were two 
electorates. And they took particular care in returning only those who would prove 
worse in dealing with the Hindus. In at least two provinces they had actually 
what could be termed as Muslim Raj. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hiiq, Prime Minister of Bengal was openly a Muslim 
Leaguer. Jlc very often delivered muslimised sjieeches and was trying whenever ho 
couhl do ti'lliug o|)enly that he was estal)li8hing a Muslim Raj in the province. He 
would provide G() per cent of services for the IMuslims and would try no matter 
whether it was justifiable or not in improving the (’alcutta Municipal Act in his 
own light. The speaker could not Imt admire him and his boldness. On the other 
hand they had in the Punjab another Muslim who did not conceal in making it known 
that should the occasion come he with his Punjabee soldiers comi)08ed of Muslims 
would })lay the part of Nadir Shah. All this he said not from his imagination but 
from the translation of an article written in eulogising the Prime Minister of the 
I’linjab. His second reiiucst to them was that politics must be seen through the pers¬ 
pective of Hindu and Muslim ])oiitit s. They were not against Hindu-Muslim unity, 
real and hearty unity and were ready to kee]) doors open for that purpose. But so 
long that day did not come they must sec their Hindu politics through their Hindu 
eyes. When the constituiion was communal no candidate could stand on any 
other ticket but communal. When however they get themselves returned and did 
not safeguard the Hindu interests they only committed treachery and could be 
termed hyi'ocrits. He could not understand the attitude of the Congress in regard 
to the communal award which was neither acceptance nor rejection. The 
Hindu Mahasabha he maintained was the only national organisation because 
of its uncom]n-omising attitude in not accepting a communal aw'ard. 

Concluding Mr. 8avarkar very franklv dealt with the scheduled castes problems 
in the ]uovincc of Bengal and wondered wliy should the caste Hindus think that the 
30 votes granted to them should be treated as “lost.” After all this creation of 
upper and lower caste Hindus, the problem of untouchability was due to the fault 
01 the Hindus. '’I'herc might be diderenecs in private life and mode of living but in 
the public life it must be borne in mind by every Hindu whether he was a 
8anatanist or a liberal that no difference Avas to exist. 

Once the Hindus, said Mr. Savarkar in conclusion, organised themselves and 
took care that only Hindu candidates who w'ould jealously safeguard Hindu interests 
were returned to the (buncil and Assembly, once they had been successful in re¬ 
moving the distrust from the minds of the Naniasudras and others, they Avould be 
able to effeiit much improvement in the relationship of the Hindus with other com¬ 
munities. Once the Hindu unity -was achieved they could march forward and 
achieve absolutely political freedom for their motherlana (cheers). 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

Communal Award Condemned 

The following are the resolutions passed by the Sabha 

“The Conference reiterates its uncompromising hostility towards the 
Communal Award under which the Hindus of Bengal, though a minority 
community, have received much smaller representation in the legislature than they 
are entitled to, on population basis and though they constitute the most advanced 
community in the country and have contributed most to its development through 
their sufferings, their sacrifice, their patriotism, their education, their spirit and 
enterprise, and their contributions to the exchequer, have been deprived of their 
49 
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rightful share in the administration of the Province. This Award, during the 
short period it has been in operation, has been disastrous in its effect to the 
Hindus of Bengal. 

“The Conference calls upon the Hindus to carry on a relentless fight against 
the obnoxious measure, devised with a subtle design to check the growtn of 
Indian Nationalism and particularly to penalise the Hindus for their contribution 
to the struggle for freedom. 

‘•This Conference condemms the Congress and the other Hindu members of 
the Legislature elected from the Hindu constituencies in Bengal, who far from 
giving any fight to the award as they were bound to do by their election pledges 
have, through their activities in the legislatures, only helped to strengthen the 
grip of that pernicious measure. 

“This Conference is of opinion that the Hindu members of the legislature 
have totally failed to protect the interest of the Hindus even in most vital 
matters.” 

Huq Ministry 

“This Conference condemns the most reactionary anti-Hindu policy of the 
present Huq Ministry in Bengal. The Conference records its emphatic protest 
against the policy of the Ministry to make huge contributions to Mahomedan 
educational and other institutions out of the public exclie(picr, by dei)riving Hindu 
institutions. This Conference records its emphatic protests against the failure of the 
Government of Bengal to publish the report of enquirv held by the Magistrate of 
Dacca into the various serious allegations brought by the women students of Dacca 
Medical School against the Mahomedan 8ui>e]-intendent of the iiKxlical school hostel 
and also their failure to transfer this man from tlie ])ost. 

‘This Conference records its cm})hatic, ]n-()tcst against the various legislative 
measures Government have under contemplation with a view to establish the 
domination of the Mahomedans in the (Calcutta nniversity anti the Corporation of 
Calcutta and calls ui)on the Hindus to carry on a country-wide agitation 
against them. 

“This Conference exfuesscs its deep discontent at the inalnlity of the present 
Ministry to take aderjuate measures to prevent the Mahomedan hooligans from 
oppressing the small Hindu minority, breaking images and attacking their proces¬ 
sions and committing various other acts of aggression against the Hindus. 

“This Conference, in view of the various activities of the Huq Ministry, is firm¬ 
ly of opinion that the religion, culture, education, even life, ])roi)erty and honour 
of the Hindus are in danger under this Ministry and therefore calls upon all 
Hindus to offer united resistance and to work wholeheartedly tor the removal of 
this intensely communal ministry. 

“Whereas the Huq INlinistry expressly lays down that the present Cabinet of 
Bengal is constituted on Moslem League model and whereas the aertivities of the 
present Ministi 7 is detrimental to the essential and vital interests of the Hindus, 
this conference is strongly of opinion that the Hindu Ministers of the Cabinet 
should at once tender resignation.” 

Hindu Sangathan 

The resolution on Hindu Bangathan says: "^The Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Conference is of opinion that the work of the Hindu Bangathan viz. awakening the 
consciousness of solidarity among different sections and sub-sections of the IHndufl 
has become a matter of vital necessity for the existence of the Hindus as a nation 
Bpcially in Bengal where the united strength and energy of the branch Hindu Sabhas 
should be concentrated towards this and at this crisis. 

“With a view to make the Hindu Bangathan work a real success, this con¬ 
ference resolves : (a) that serious attempt be made to establish a llharma-sabha or 
a public temfde open to all Hindus at every village in Bengal, (b) That arrange¬ 
ments be made to hold Sarbajaniri Pujas specually Durga Puja, Doljatra, Janmastami 
and Bibaratri and that these be organised by all Hindu Babhas without fail and that 
all Hindus irrespective of caste be allowed to participate in these religious functions, 
(c) That adequate attempts be made to hold prayers, sing hymns, chant religious 
ballads, con venue Kathakata and Kirtan and readings from the vedas, upan’shads 
Geeta, Ramavana, Mahabharat, Granthasahib, Tripitak and other religious books 
regulai-ly. fa) That a sense of pride and glory in being Hindus be awakened 
in the minds of the Hindus by introducing annual celebrations in memory of our 
great mem religious reformers and national heroes all over the country. l^t 
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proper propaganda be carried on to induce the Hindu to speak of themselves as 
Hindus only and not by any caste designation, (f) That encouragement be gjven 
to the introduction of inter-marriage among all castes and sections and sub-sections 
of the Hindus, (g) That adequate mcasuics be taken to protect from social repres¬ 
sion those Hindus who have contractc<l in ter-marriage, (h) That the remarriage of 
widows be popularised, (i) I'hat right be given to all Hindus irrespective of castes 
to enter all temples and places of worships to have darshan ana to worship the 
deities, (j) That early marriage be discontinued and steps be taken to make the 
early marriage act cflective. (k) That attcm})t8 be made to root out dowry 
system from the society and that unnecessary expenses incurred in connection 
with marriage, sradh etc., be curtailed as much as possi})le. (1) That all bran¬ 
ches of the Bengal I^rovinciul Hindu Babha be instructed to establish gymna¬ 
siums ill every village of this province to introduce lathi and dagger play and to 
hold physical tournaments perio<ii(*aIIy. (m) That steps be taken to remove the 
drink evil and use of other intoxicants from the Hindu Society, (n) That indi¬ 
vidually and collectively adequate siej^s be taken wherever the interests or rights of 
the Hindus are effected or assailed, that every Hindu sliould regard it as his fore¬ 
most and sacred duty to help the Hindus—specially women and children when they 
fall into dilliculties through mischance as the result of niiv crime of offence com¬ 
mitted by others and to come forward to alleviate their sufferings or redress their 
^grievances.” 

On SuDDiii 

The resolution on Buddhi says :—‘‘This conference is of opinion that the recon¬ 
version of the Hindus who have gone over to other faitlis and the conversion of non- 
Hindus into Hinduism arc urgently needed in order to make the Hindu society a 
living and dynamic organism and it firmly calls ii]/on all branches of the Bengal 
Provincial Hindu Sabha to launch vigorous projiaganda in this behalf and to see 
that the new comers are welcomed in the fold of the Hindu community. 

Moved from the chair ‘ 'I his conference is of opinion that the progress of 
women in all 8i)hcrcR of life and their cmanci])ation from all bonds are indispen¬ 
sably needed for the regeneration of the Hindu society and with this end in view 
resolves : (a) 'I’hat special efforts be made to remove the Purdah system prevailing 
amongst the women ; (b) that steps be taken to give proper education to the women 
and that special arrangements be made to give them suon training as would enable 
them to earn their livelihood ; (c) that op])ortunities be providea for the physical 
training of women, (d) that women be encouraged to carry arms in order to defend 
their honour. 


The Bihar Hindu Mahasabha Conference 

Eighth Session—Monghyr—26th. March 1939 

The Presidential Address 

The eighth session of the Bihar Hindu Mahasabha Conference opened at 
Monghyr on the 26Ui. March 1939, under the residency of Bi. Vinayak Damodar 
Savarkar. In the course of his illuminating address, the President said :— 

The Hindu should now consider their present position and what 
they should do. It was no denying the fact that the nation which lived in glories 
and struck the world with its achievements now fell in bad times. Disjointed 
and disunited, they lived on charities of foreigners, in their own motherland. 
Things could not be worse than tliat. Much had been done and said and many 
institutions grew and fell which attempted to revive the fallen nation. 

The Indian National Congress once stood to protec^t India from foreign 
aggression and treachery and maintain unity among divergent communities 
ensuring Hindus of absolute freedom. The Congress of old was dead and the 
skeleton now existed which encouraged perpetration of atrocities and committal of 
outr^es. Congress was manned and managed by Hindus who were no less 
patriotic, but they now fell in wrong track by complete adherence to Muslim 
VEgaries and inconsistencies in policies. Unity could never be achieved with 
hewing bowl. If unity was achieve out of beggary, it would be spurious and 
inj^otie to Hindus. It was a sad commeutaiy on Hindu politics that though 
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they were in majority in Hindiisthan they relied on other small fragments for the 
country’s salvation. If communities failed to accept Hindu sovereignty, let them 
sever connection and dig their own grave. Hindusthan belonged to Hindus and none 
other than the Hindus would rule it. If, of course, others such as Tarsis or 
Christians who considered India as their Motherland came and begged of Hindus 
due to religious and cultural })rotec-tion, Hindus would not refuse them. No more 
of self-abregation and self-sacrifices. India was bleeding due to injuries inflicted 
by foreign sword. Let Hindus combine into one and fight injurious forces. 

The Hindu Mahasabha was born not out of spite for others, but to safeguard 
the legitimate Hindu interests. The Congress called Mahasal)ha communal, there 
could be no greater lie. The Mahasabha was neitlier agitational nor communal. It 
was as much national as the National Government in Germany, 'fhe Hindu 
Mahasabha movement was not religious and it embraced the entire social, political 
and economic life of Hindu India. It aimed at comjdele sevcreiicc from foreign 
rule and looked forward to the establishment of absolute ]>olitical independence. 
The Hindu Mahasabha did not agree to giving of meaningless concessions to 
minorities and work with those. 

“Can the Congress throttle the Hindu aspirations for ]>olitical and religious 
and civic freedom ?” cncpiired Mr. Savarkar. Never, he answered. For lorm 
Hindus had lived in the phantom and chimera that out of their goodwill and 
sacrifices, the Muslims and others would understand that in Hindusthan there was no 
use for bargaining, but to work and die for the common cause of Motherland. 
It was neither superstition nor fanaticism that guided the Hindu Mahasabha. ^J'he 
Hindu Mahasabha would refuse any longer to surrender their legitimate rights 
at the vagaries of the Bihar Ministry which in the name of Njitionalism, was doing 
grave injustices to them by overriding olher Congress Minislries by their offer 
of over-representation in the {Services. Hnch favours and ]triviliges, he said, could 
never bring unity. If inhuman toleration and self-negation was nationalism, he 
asked the Congress to ask the Muslims to observe ‘Ekadashi’ as was done by the 
Hindus. If the concessions were allowed to Muslims, ask them lo tolerate the 
Hindu demands from them. The total surrender of Himlu rights to Muslims would 
liquidate Hinduism. He asked the Hindus not to vole next time for the Congress 
and thus to drive the last nail to the coHin of Hinduism. He agjiiii advised them to 
send staunch and sturdy Hindu Mahasahhaites to tlic Legislature's and form Hindu 
Mahasabha Ministries wherever possible, iiududing strong organisation at tlie centre. 
If the communal constitution was to be worked out, W\. that be done through these 
lines. “I am proud of being labelled as a commmialist as I find under tlie jjrcsent 
circumstances communalism w^as nationalism,” o)>Heived Mr. Kavarkar. 'Jdie 
attempt to pollute Hindi language by the brutal assimilation of Urdu, he said, 
was an outrage of a great magnitude. 

Continuing he said that the blood that ran through the vein of Hindus of 
different castes and creeds was of the same stock. “Why then, the fight among 
yourselves ? You have the same culture and heritage. Timely Sangathan would 
cure you of your maladies and build new striK-ture of Hindu India. The soil of 
Andamans got sanctified with the last remains of myrtars who laid their lives in 
dream of freedom. lx)vc their memories and get insi>ired. Thousands of youths 
who kissed gallows in prisons and tainted haugintf ro})CH in crimson for liberating 
Hindusthan from foreign rule left example for the Hindus for forgetting diflerenees 
and work for common cause. You are downright hypocrite, if you profess 
nationalism and grant all concessions to others, sacrificing the legitimate rights 
of Hindus. If you condemn Hindus, then contlemn others too. Y^our nervousness 
and anxieties for pleasing Muslims by ofler of a Magna Charta to them show your 
weak brain and weak heart.” 28 crores of Hindus still living under the sun 
refused to remain loyal to the Congress which in the name of nationalism weakened 
the entire Hindu nation and drifttp towards total extinction of the Hindus. Hindus 
refused again to remain as helots in their land. The working of the Indian consti¬ 
tution which was absolutely communal in colour and false pretence of preaching 
nationalism by Congress was tragic: The Muslim League as the exponent c5 
Muslim thought demanded growth of a Muslim nation in India. They aemanded 
Muslim federation. In the Punjab and Bengal they have ushered Muslim rule. 

Quoting Mr. Fazlul IJuq’s achievement of thrusting Urdu culture and the 
outrageous attempt to strangulate Hindu culture and civilization and similar 
things perpetrated by Sir Sikandar in the Punjab, Mr. Savarkar said, “Let there be 
yet timely end to peace missions and let there be an end to treacheries. The Congress 
Itfinistry entirely Muslim in the Frontier could not check the crime of abduction of 
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Hindu girls and arson and loot by the Pathans. The Congress Ministry in the 
Frontier argued that the free tribes due to sexual and economic hunger looted the 
Hindus. Why not then they looted the Muslims ? They were tied in a common chord 
of religion ? The audience was horrified to hear Mr. feavarkar when he narrated how 
under Congress rule in Frontier Hindu girls abducted by tribes were treated as 
cattle. One of them escaped. She took shelter in a Muslim house from where 
she was offered to satiate the sexual lust of the Pathans. (Agitated audience cried 
‘shame’.) Continuing Mr. Savarkar attacked Pandit Pant of the United ITovinces 
where according to Congress ministerial command during riots Hindu houses had 
to remain in gloom. No conchshells could be blown. No temple bells could be 
rung. Music was prohibited and civic and religious rights of the Hindus were torn to 
pieces. Paying tributes to Mr. Jinnah being the true representative and custodian of 
Muslim rights, he said that the Hindus needed men like Mr. Jinnah. He said that 
granting of excessive rights to the Muslims in United ITovinces caused numerous 
riots and such concessions must be for greater interests. The Hindu Mahasabha W'ould 
undo all wrong ])ernctratcd on India. The Mahasabha did not believe in phantoms 
but realities. He blamed the Hindus for losing chances by leaving the entire power 
at the hands of Congress. The Mahasabha would live in amity with the minorities 
protecting their legitimate rights but they would not be given a farthing more than 
they deserved. Concluding he asked the Hindus to be watchful and vigilant of 
internal and external dangers and seize every opi^ortunity to mobilise their forces 
into one Hindu nation for the inauguration of full-tlcdged Hindu India. A 
ray of hope was visible in the gloomy sky of ITindusthan as “being a Maratha I 
am amidst you with my message of h^angathan. Hays would not be too far when 
the dream of Hindu India would not be a mere dream but a reality”. 

Resolutions 

A ydea that the resources of the nation should not be frittered away at this 
critical juncture, but should be duly concentrated for making an all-round progress in 
the country was one of the many resolutions j)assed by the Sabha. 

The meeting referred to the “uncertainty, highly discouraging for the new 
investments”, which the ])resent j)olicy of the Bihar Government and the avowed 
programma of the Congress had created, and expressed the view that it was as 
much necessary to juotei't the rights of the tenantry and labour as to safeguard 
the legitimate interests of the landlords and capitalists. 

The meeting further reciuested the All-India Hindu Mahasabha to place a 
five-fold programme before the country including the juopaganda of Bwadeshi and 
boycott 01 foreign goods, stejis for relief of unemi)loyment and the assurance of a 
living wage to labour in all fields of activity. 

The meeting characterised as inconsistent wdth the principles of democracy, the 
creation of 8Ci)arate electorates and while affirming that complete independence of 
Bharat Varsha was its goal, assured all anti-imperialist forces in the country of its 
full co-operation in achieving this object. 

The Sabha criticised the policy of the Bihar Government towards Hindus, 

The Mahakoshal Provincial Hindu Conference 

Presidential Address 

The annual session of the Mahakoshal Provincial Hindu Conference opened 
at Jubbulpore on the 4th. June 1939 in a snecial pandal. Over ten thousand 
Hindus attended the conference. Mr. F. D. Savarkar presided. 

After the speech of the Reception Committee Chairman, the President of the 
Conference, Mr. Savarkar, amid loud cheers, made an extempore speech for nearly 
two hours. Mr. Bavarkar referred to the wonderful awakening among the Hindu 
masses everywhere. Nationalism, he said, was a virtue, when it was defensive and 
when it tried to uphold the high ideals of freedom and equality but it was a posi¬ 
tive vice when it was aggressive. Similarly, comunalism w^as in itself neither 
a virtue nor a vice. But nationalism as preached to-day was a perverse nationalism 
and was more communal. The Congress, by wwkin^ the Barijan programme 
and canying out the Karachi resolution safeguarding the minorities’ culture, 
language and religion, were unconsciously admitting the basis of commumdism. 
Nationalism had a limit. The work of the Hindu Mahasabha was one of life or 
death. The Hindus were determined to have their rights and civic liberties 
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back and if for this they were called communalists they did not care. Referring 
to the Hindus’ hardships in the Congress regime, Mr. Savarkar cited many 
instances when conch-olowing during marriage, music and dholak had been 
Btopi:>ed to satisfy Muslim demands. If this was nationalism, the communa- 
lism of the Hindu Mahasabha was a hundred times better. The Congress-Muslim 
Mass Contact had raised a conflict inside and outside. Referring to Rajkot, Hydera¬ 
bad and other States, Mr. Savarkar said that the Congress was afraid of Muslim 
States for fear of Muslim displeasure. Petty Hindu States were tormenter on the 
pretext of ‘inner voices.” Tne Hindu Maha Sabha believed in “outer voices.” 
Mr. Savarkar hoped that like the German, American and French nations the 
twenty eight crores of Hindus would have “Hindu nation in a Hindustan with 
Vedic Dhrama”. 

The Welcome Address 

Shri Shyam Sundar Bhargava, Chairman of the Reception Committee 
extended a hearty welcome to the President-elect Veer Savarkar and other Hindu 
leaders. Veer Savarkar, he said, is one of the few world heroes who have by their 
undaunted chivalry, burning patriotism, high ideals and unparalleled sacrifices 
shaped the political social and religious thoughts of their time. Mazzini and 
Garibaldi sink into nothingness before our National Hero Veer Savarkar. Shree 
Bhargava next gave a short account of the glorious i)a8t of the Gondwana and 
Jubbulpore, and said with no little regret that the descendents of that mighty 
Hindu race arc bo disunited, exploited and sub-divided that to-day we have 

forgotten and are unable to regain our cultural, religious, political and collective 
rights. If we can win over our inferiority complex and all sub-divisions become 
one entity in all re8])ects, then we will not only give a blow to the excesses of 

our neighbours but will free ourselves from the im]icrialistic bond. Shri 

Bhargava dwelt at length on the p’owing unem])loyment among the Hindu 

youths, their deteriorating y)hysicpie and suggested that they should stand on their 
own legs and earn their own indepeudeiit live.lih<K>d howsoever humble it my be. 
He warned that if the services are not given on competition basis the day is not 
far off when this growing unrest will transform into oj)eu rebellion. Criticising 
the Congress regime the speaker sjiid that this great organisation has lost all 
confidence of the Hindus by its partiality towards the Hindus. He cited many 
instances when Congress had shown its cowardice, one sidedness and irresjionsibility 
in the miuntenance of law and order. He said, the 24 hour Curfew order on the 
Hindus at Benares is a glaring instance of the Congress blunders. He appealed to 
the Hindus to help the Hyderabad Batyagraha with men and money ana sugges¬ 
ted that the assembly members elected to the C. P. Assembly on Hindu Baoha 
ticket should be compelled to help the Batyagrahis. He warned the Congress 
that unless it openly rejects the communal award and shakes olf its dubious 
policy the day is very far when communal unity will become a practical 
existence. Concluding Bhri Bhargava said that we Hindus believe in God 
Almighty and whether Gandhiji sides us or not we will win in the last if we 
tread on the path of truth ana rights. 

Resolutions—2nd. day—Jubbulpur~6th. June 1939 
The conference passed as many as eight resokitions. They were :—(l) express¬ 
ing deep regret over the untimely death of Lai a Hardayal and Raja Saheb Baugor, (2) 
establiBliment and organisation of Hindu Volunteer Crops all over India to check 
aggression and injustice. 4 his resolution was moved by Mr. Ramdas Agrawal^ the 
Hindu leader of Katni. (3) condemnation of Pakistan movement conceived by Sir 
Mohammad Iqbal and supported by the All India Muslim League which the Hindus 
will resist with all their might to prevent Hindustan from dis-integration. The 
resolution was moved by Pandit Laxmi Prasad Pathak and seconded by Swami 
Chidanand, (4) censuring the Provincial Congress Government who could not take any 
action against the Police dejiartment in general and many police officials in particular 
for not maintaining law and order efficiently impartially and judiciously ; (5) condem¬ 
ning the speech delivered by Bir Sikandar Hyat Khan and other Muslim reactiona¬ 
ries at Sholapur which was responsible for the communal outbreak. This was 
moved by Shree V. D» Savarkar, (5) drawing the attention of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment that the representation of the Muslims in the services is much more than 
their population demands and urges on the Government that so long as the Muslims 
are not proportionally represents on the services the recruitments should be re¬ 
served for the Hindus alone, (7) condemnation of the restriction imposed on the 
Hindus by the Congress ministries spemlly that of Pant ministry in the United 
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Provinces where temple worship, conch blowinp;, marriage music were banned at many 
places during the last Mohurriim festival aud which arc enumerated in his secret 
circular. This resolution was seconded in a stirring and pathetic speech by Pandit 
Jyoti Shankar Dixit of the United Provinces Hindu Mahasabha ; (8) supporting the 
social reforms, Harijan uplift, Hindu prachar and widow marriage reforms in the 
Hindu community. 

Bhree Veer Savarkar himself moved another resolution congratulating the 
Hyderabad students on their bold stand for having the civic rights of singing 
Vandemataram unrestricted. In the course of his speech he said that it was a pity 
that the Congress which fouglit valiantly against the British for Vandemataram 
and sacrificed several precious lives at the altar of Vandemataram has yielded to 
the interests of a few and cut the very soul of the National song. He informed the 
andience among loud applause and deafening cheers that Arya Samaj and Hindu 
Mahasabha have decided to establish a Vandemataram College at Bholai)ur with an 
initial cost of two lacs of rupees which have already been promised. He advised 
the Hyderabafl students that as long as their language, culture and tradition are not 
honoured and history is mis-represented, 8U(‘h as the Nizam won the battle of Khurda 
against the Maharattas, they will have to fight and explode the tvranny with their 
avowed determination. He informed that another bat(*h under the leadership of Shri 
Ambikar is going to offer Satyagraha in the Nizam territory on June 9 and 10. 

Hhree Savarkar gave his last speech late in the night. His speech was in 
continuation of what he said the ])rior night. He said that the Hindus can attain 
Buperiorty, power and position within a short period if they are determined to 
show their strength to the Nizam insjutc of all oi>}) 08 ition from the Congress and 
other reactionary bodies. The Hindu Mahasabha sunports all the demands of the 
Hyderabad Hindus and the Hindu Mahasabha is shortly going to own their cause 
and tight for the achievement of the same. He appealed to the Hindus to heln the 
Hyderabad cause. If another lOjKJO Hindus offer Batyagraha in the Nizam’s aorai- 
iiion, it will be a matter of days only when the government will have to kneel 
before the Hindus. 

Referring to the question of gaining power he said that the Hindus can get 
what they want if they stick to one programme for the present. He stated that this 
programme is not a programme of bayonets. It is the programme of votes which 
you can easily follow. It is always a question of determined minority that makes 
the majority in the end rule over the nation. If the Hindus had shown courage 
Hindu Bangathan Ministry would have been formed and to-day the Hindu Ministers 
would have attended our conference. It is a nity that the ministries inspite of their 
being a Hindu-votc ministry are not Hindus. Bo long as we have no political 
power these resolutions which we have passed to-day won’t carry any weight. The 
Hindu ministers feel that they are Hindus but they are in the grip of the demon 
of nationalism. To-day the Hindus grudge for injustice being done to them, but 
they forget that it is by tlieir own votes that they have to face these hardships. 

He appealed to the Hindus for the time being to remove the name of 
Nationalism and think of communalism only if that be the proper nomenclature 
for our social, political and economic uplift. Keep your mind unprejudiced and 
cast your vote in favour of a true Hindu. Frankly and boldly tell nationalist 
candidates to go to the nationalist community aud ask for its vote. Give your vote 
to one who promises to protect your religion, culture, language and civic rights. If 
you adhere to this programme the day is not far off when we willl have our Hindu 
Bangathanist ministers. They are to safeguard our interests. They are to tell 
Fazlul Huq and Hyat Khan that if your government are not doing justice to the 
Hindus our ministers will take retaliatory measures against the Muslims, 
whether it be a district board, municipality or assemblies, try to capture them by 
true Hindus. It matters not whether they are Hindu Sabhaites or Jains or Sikhs. 
If we have our ministries we can open rifle clubs, impart instructions in 
military sciene to the young Hindus for the maintenance of law and order. 
Our ultimate policy will be to achieve independence and for that we will 
try to side that nation in the international struggle who promise us help in the 
acnievement of our goal. We are practical men and we have to do our task 
by facing realities. We don’t believe in Congress and Gandhi’s Charkha because 
we have to fight the industrial nations with machine-made artifices. Concluding 
he appealed to the Hindus to remember always that we are not exhaust^. We 
Hindus are determined to fight our own cause on our own strength. . 



The All India Landlords’ Conference 

First Session—Lucknow—8th. & 9th. April 1939 

The All India Landlords’ (Conference, which is perhaps the first gathering of its 
kind in the history of India, opened in Kaisarbagh Haradari, Lucknow on the 
8 th. April 1939 amid glorious scenes. The Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga presided. 
Among those present were the Nawab of Chhutari, Raja Malieshwar Dayal Beth, 
Kunwar Gurnarain, the Maharajas of Mymensiiigh and Dumraon, the Raia of 
Jahangirabad, Sir K. L. M. Faruqi, Bhaiya .fagadisli Lat Ram Rande, Rai Bahadur 
Kashi Nath, Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, the Raja of ryag])ur, ]\lr. Beni Prasad 
Tandon, Lala Dwarkanath, Rai Ramcharan Agarwala, Rai Girendra Narain, Mr. T. 
C. Goswami, Mr. Prasidli Narain Anand and Kunwar Laxmiraj Bingh. 

The proceedings commenced with reading by the general secretary, Kunwar 
Ournarain of measages from a number of distinguished landlords from different 
provinces expressing regret at inability to be jiresent and ex])ressing good wishes 
for the conference. Kunwar Gurnarain next garlanded the Nawab of Chhatari, 
chairman of the reception committee, who then read his speech. 

Nawab Chattari’s Welcome Address 

‘If the Government really desire the welfare of the tenant and order in the 
land, the campaign of vilification against the zamindars and inciling tenants against 
them must stop at once, because any unrest, breach of ])cacc or increase in crime 
will ultimately recoil on the head of the (Tovernment, said Nawab Bir Mohammad 
Ahmad Said Khan of Chattari, chairman of the recc]ition committee. 

‘The chief cause of all this unsettled and abnormal condition in the rural areas 
is that there are some people who wdsh to take the law in their own hands and 
instead of taking legal action, when they feel aggrieved, rush to the Ministers and 
seek their direct intervention—whi(‘h should really be vei’y rare and in special cir¬ 
cumstances, he continued. 

The Nawab Bahib said that what they saw in modern Lucknow to-day was 
due to the generosity and public-spirited ness of its zamindars. But very few 
peojde realized and fewer still recognized that the art, culture, and jioetry oweel a 
good deal to the landed aristocracy. Dealing with the important lolc the 
zamindars have played and are still playing he said that they were the real backbone 
of society and there could not have been, but for their generosity, so many 
charitable, educational and other useful institutions. 

The Nawab of Chhatari said that the greatest of all services the zamindars had 
rendered was the maintenance of law and order in the rural areas. ‘In these days, 
however, we hear* nothing but downright condemnation of landlords, he regretted. 
It had become a fashion to describe them as parasites, usurpers and a cliseased 
part of the national body which should be got rid of as soon as i)088ible. 
The Nawab advised the delegates to pooL their resources and combine 
their energies to fight the adverse forces and witn their all India organisation they 
should in future be able to raise their voice effectively. Through this body they 
would be able to keep in touch with views of the zamindars of various provinces 
and chalk out a common policy. He warned them to guard against totalitarian 
and individualistic tendencies. Their constitution must be democratic so that it 
may create a real interest in every member. He hoped that the all-India organiza¬ 
tion would give a correct lead ana remarked that unless their associations embarked 
on a constructive programme they would not be able to do any useful work. 

He placed three points for the consideration of the conference. Firstly, he 
said that since unrest was being created amon^ tenants against zamindars, would 
it not be better for various associations to interest themselves in those zamindars 
who were having difficulties in their zamindaris and if they found that the 
tenants were in the wrong they should help the zamindar in whatever way possible ? 
Secondly, the zamindars should take a living interest in all beneficial activities in 
rural areas, like mass education and rural uplift. Thirdly, with a view to maintain 
law and order they should organize themselves so that they may be able to give 
even possible help to the authoritieB to maintain peace in the rural areas. The 
anti-zamindar propaganda was the chief* cause of the present lack of respect for 
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law and if the Government were really solicitous of the well-being of the peojde 
they should try to restore the position of the zamindars in the areas under their 
control. Referring to the tenancy legislation in the United Provinces, he said that in 
their election jirogramme they had made it clear that they would grant fixity of 
tenure and fair rent to the tenants. They wanted that no enactment should be 
brought on the Statute Book which was likely to make their [)osition impossible. 
In spite of their protests, he continued, the till liad been framed in a way that 
it was likely to give a rich crop of litigation. Tlie attitude of the Government 
towards the str rights of the zamindars has been very unjust. Zamindars enjoyed 
these rights for ages and no Government ever chalfengcci these rights. As for the 
basis of rent, the Government formula for it was still very defective and 

impracticable. This question is economic and should he dealt as such. Political 

considerations should not be allowed to play any part in fixing the basis of rent 

if it was genuinely the intention of the Government to do justice to all the parties 
concerned. Referring to the realisation of rent, he said tliat he could not understand why 
the Government sliould hesitate to j>rovide a section to eject the tenant immediately 
if he does not pay his rent. One of the salient features of the tenancy Bill, said 
the Nawab was that it makes cultivation on large scale impossil)le. After the 
last war other countries have encouraged farming on larger scale with modern 
methods, but in this ] roviiice no zamindar would in future bo allowed to 

acquire land even on compensation, a policy which in the long run would prove 
liarmful to their national wealth 

Nawab Yusuf’s Speech 

The Nawab of Chhatari having concluded his speech, Nawab Su' Muhammad 
Yusuf proi)osed that the Mabarajadhiraja of Darbbaiiga be elected president. In 
his speech he said that they luul gathered because they were passing through a 
crisis. They found that the Congress Governments were not taking a generous 
attitude towards landlords. The position of the remaining non-Congress provinces 
like Bengal was also not satisfactory. 'I'he Government should look to the interests 
of every section and community but he regrettetl to find that the Governments in 
various provinces had begun to think in terms of dictatorship. Their attitude was 
most undemocratic. They were degenerating to autocracy or even communism, 
socialism, fascism and so forth. That was the general situation. They found 
general dissatisfaction. They had reached a stage where there would be a class 
war. All hopes of unity and solidarity and the whole country being welded into 
a nation had been shattered. In such an atmosiihere, Nawab Yusuf added, it was 
obvious that they must all be united. They must organize and be prejtared to raise 
their voices eflectively from every corner of the country to cxiiress tneir grievances 
and assert their voices against the atrocities that were perpetrated in the name of 
democracy, in the name of the masses, in the name of peasants. Their quarrel 
was not with tenants. Whether they took a lesson from Russia, Germany or 
Italy it was obvious tliat the economic condition of the ]>eoplc could only be 
improved by tenants and zamindars, labour and capital working together in 
cooperation. Nawab Yusuf next paid a tribute to the Maliarajadhiraja of 
Darbhaiiga. He said dnvt they could not find a better man to preside. Though 

J ^oung in years he bore a wise head over his shoulders endoAved with a large out- 
ook and a keen intelligence. He had got all these qualities which made one a 
leader. He was the right man to guide their deliberations. 

Rai Rajpshwar Bali, seconding the motion, remarked that the services of 
the house of Harbhaiiga to the cause of landlords were wellknown and the present 
Maharajadhiraj had followed the old traditions of the house and it was only meet 
and proper that when they were meeting to-day at such a critical juncture in 
their history they should have him as their president to guide their deliberations. 
The speaker was confident that under his leadershi]) the work of the conference 
would be successful and under his leadership they would be able to do something 
which would save landlords. The Maharajadhiraj was then installed amidst applause 
in the presidential chair under a golden canopy by the Nawab of Chhatari who 
garlanded him. 

Maharaja Darbhanga’s Presidential Address 

The Maharaja of Darbhanga then delivered the following presidential address - 
T am sure I am expressing the feelings of my own and all of yon present here 
when I say that we are profoundly grateful to tne reception committee for all that 
they have done to convene the conference and make us comioxtable* They have 
50 
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made the best possible endeavour to see that the landholders of almost all the pro¬ 
vinces of India are adefiiiately represented in this gathering and to enable us to 
transact our business methodically. 1 have no doubt that on the conclusion of the 
labours of the conference, they will have the satisfaction of having done something 
which may prove to be a landmark in the history of the landed interests in this 
country. 

1 am afraid I cannot describe in words what I feel on being called upon 
by you to preside over this conference. The trust and (‘onfidence which you have 
decided to repose in me, 1 greatly value. The responsibilities and obligations you 
have thrust on me are overwiiciming, and believe me when I say that I would have 
found it iinjxissiblc to shoulder them, had 1 not been assured of your unstinted 
support in the discharge of my duties. I thank you from the bottom of my heart. 

‘On the occasion o the Oudh Zamindars’ Conference held here —at Lucknow— 
in May, 10:58, I had indicated that the time was fast apiwom-hing when we should 
have a Federation of All-India Landholders so that we might, whenever necessary, 
take joint action in matters concerning the entire body of landlords. Since then 
the idea has heeti gathering sui)port and 1 have been recOving numerous cinpiiries 
about it. It took some shape in December last when the matter was discussed by 
some of my friends—all ])rominent landlords who had come to Daihhanga from 
various i)rovincc8 to consider the desirability of convening an All India C^onference 
for planning our action with respect to matters concerning the landholders in 
general. Under the chairmanship of the Maharaja of IMyinensingh, they unani¬ 
mously decided that a conference of the landhohlers of all the pi'ovinces of India 
be held at Lucknow to inaugurate the All India Federation of Landholders, and 
as a result of that decision, we have met here to-day. 

It is sometimes argued—and with a good deal of force—that questions atlecting 
land being provincial subjects under the new constitution, it will serve no useful 
purpose to have an all-India organisation of landholders. This argument, if accci)ted, 
cuts at the very root of the idea with which wc have assembled here. The generally 
accepted view of the leading landlords, as e:\])ressed to mo during the last few 
montiis, is that we need an all-India organisation to co-ordinate our activities, to 
present a united front and to counteract miscliiefs that have their origin in organi¬ 
sations of all-India character and, in certain cases, of international character. I admit 
that so far as laws are concerned, we shall have to go to our }u-ovinceB for the settle¬ 
ment of the issues. But that is not all. The time has come when the landholders 
themselves have to change their outlook and determine on a lavnicntation of their 
l>olicy and ]n;ogramme of work in view of the changed condition of things, if 
they are to exist as a class. 

The world itself is shaking to-day with the struggles of the forces between 
the ‘‘haves’^ and “have-nots.” Germany, Italy and Jai»an are making frantic 
efforts to find an outlet of their pojiulation and trade. Great Britain, France, 
America, not to speak of other world-powers, wdio are content with w^hat they 
have, are struggling hard to consolidate their position and keep what they yiosscss. 
The war clouds are rumbling, weaker States arc trembling and no body knows 
what the world situation wdll be tomorrow. A man of “Bcacc,” however, tries to 
adjust thin{;8 and avert human suffering as far as possible. 

Fi’icnds, the news of the complications created in the international situation 
by the invasion of Albania by Italy prompts one to digress for a moment to 
make it plain to the world that, in the event of the dictators forcing a war on 
Britain and imperilling the empire within which there is such a vast scope for self- 
assertion and self-determination and such a great iiotentiality for collective 
security, the Indian landlords, notwithstanding tlioir differences with his Majesty’s 
Government on various constitutional matters, wall unreservedly place their entire 
resources, however feeble and inadequate they may be, at the disjiosal of their 
Sovereign for the defence of their country and the iiri'servatiou of ^e honour of 
their empire. We are anxiously awaiting the future develo}>ment8. 

We can find a counterpart of this world movement in perhaps almost every 
country which is not suppressed by dictatorial fiats backed by brute force^ Why 
should the capitalists rule Great Britain, France, or America ? Have the working 
classes who toil to produce national wealth no place under the sun ? Questions 
like these very often crop up in their dealing with national problems. Here, again, 
a man of “Peace” tries to adjust things and avert human suffering as far as posSble. 

We ,should not be dismayed if the echo of this world-wide jargon is heard even 
in India. This in not an industrial country of any importance. It is predominantly 
an agricultural country and has been for centuiies systematic by the introduction 
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of landlordism. Naturally the eyes of all who want to destroy capitalism have 
turned first to the landlords. If the present movement is allowed to grow uncheck¬ 
ed, it is bound to affect all those who have vested iiiteresis. Landlordism is only a 
buffer—and I should think a strong buffer—in this country for the capitalist class 
and once that is gone the avowed enemies of this class will in one full swoop take 
away the rest. 

But will the country be happier or more prosperous by the destruction of 
landlords or other capitalists ? My answer is an empnatic “No”, Look at Russia. 
The communists there who have for nearly two decades been trying to stir up the 
world class war have reversed their strategy and are now seeking to avoid a world- 
war. They have had exytericnce of power and have seen politics in a realistic man¬ 
ner so as to aT)})reciate that after all the prophecies of Marxizm may not necessarily 
come true. The reaction to their doctrine in Germany, Italy, Japan and Spain 
has probably been their eye-oi)ener. 

We must, ho^\cver, recognise that w'C cannot stand aloof from the factors 
governing the tendencies of the new world in which we find ourselves. We shall 
nave to forget that we are just individuals all for ourselves. The wave of demo¬ 
cracy is too powerful for that, specially as w'C arc aspiring for national solidarity 
and national freedom. VVe must think how best we can fit ourselves in the general 
scheme of national regeneration which is the most vital problem of the present 
generation. To-day a bold challenge has been thrown to us ; it is a challenge to 
our leadership of the rural India. The question which we shall have to ask our¬ 
selves is “shall we jtiftk up the gauntlet ?” If our answer be in the negative, it is 
better for us to go to sleep till death and allow events to take their own course. 
If in the affirmative, then I would ask you to re-establish your contacts with the 
villagers, think in terms of their welfare and make them feel that your interest is 
not antagonistic to theiis. 

Atter all, what do we take from our tenants ? A fraction of the yield which 
they get from our land. Are we then their exploiters, or their exploiters are those 
numerous middle men who undervalue their commodity, bind them with shackles of 
debt and make them their bondsmen in the economic sense. I am afraid, not only 
our tenants but we ourselves have been victims of this economic ex])loitation and 
it is high time that we (‘o-oj)erate with them and attempt to check the enormous 
drain of our resources. 

I always consider that a controversy between a landlord and a tenant is only 
of a spurious character, and so long as it persists it does incalculable harm to the 
country in general. 1 would like the landlords to consider what they get from 
their tenants and the tenants to consider what proportion of the value of the 
yield from the huid they give to their landlords ? What amount do they spend 
in law courts ? What amount they resjjectively pay to the traders ? and such 
other allied questions. 1 would also like to tell them to think for themselves whether 
it is in their interests to come together and be happier or to drift a]>art and reap 
the consequences. We must think of agriculture as an industry in which the land- 
owners and the tenants are capitalists charged with their universally recognised 
duty towards agricultural labour and the result of a fight between them will mean 
the inevitable colhq se of the industry itself. On the other hmul, if the landlords 
and tenants can combine to control the trade, commerce and indnstiy of raw^ pro¬ 
ducts they will. I am sure, wield tremendous influence in the country side. Is this 
not an ideal noble enough to strive for ? 

Now there is a talk of the nationalisation of the zamindaries. What does that 
mean ? The State takes the ])laee of landlords. The tenants will have to pay rents 
to the State and not to the landlord. But wdil that make any appreciable differ¬ 
ence in the average income of the people ? Where will the process of equitable 
distribution of the fruits of labour end ? What about the lawyers, priests, traders 
and professional men who live on the people at large. How will the new order of 
things react on them ? Will not that mean a collapse of the luescnt day economic 
structure ? Will it not land the country into an uncertain future ? We should 
pause to consider. 

Thus you will see that there is no substance in the oft-reneated cry that land¬ 
lordism has broken down. In the changed circumstances of me country the out¬ 
look of landlordism cannot be the same as before. But with the outlook which I 
have stressed as necessary we can keep landlordism as a permanent factor in the 
national regeneration of this great country. The most imrortant and hopeful thing 
is the nature of the (System into which the old landlordism will be transmuting 
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itself. This development can be hastened by the direct drive of leadership which 
I have already alluded to 

1 am aware of the fact that ever since the inauguration of provincial auto¬ 
nomy agrarian troubles have taken an ugly turn and have spread throughout the 
country. They are usually aggravated by those irresponsible elements who take 
delight in fishing in troubled waters. But this cloud too has a silver lining. Most 
of those who are in iiowcr in the Congress organisation which runs the 
government of seven provinces 'want adjustment and peace. We may have our 

differences with them in matters of detail, but so far as the general policy is con¬ 

cerned wc cannot have any disagreement. We want adjustment because therein 
lies our security. AVe want peace because only then can we develop our strength. 

For a minority interest like ours it is only desperation that i^an drive us to fight and I 

have reasons to believe that so long as the group following the directions of Mahatma 
Gandhi rules in the Congress and the socialists and communists are kept in 

check wc shall not have to take that extreme step. Ncvertliclcss we feel that 

many provincial governments are showing very great weakness in dealing with 

the situation. Forcible possession of zemindar’s land, loot, terrorism and murder 

are matters of almost every day occurrence. These atrocities are misnamed as 

‘Kisan t^Jatyagralia’. These must be stojipcd at once if the Government have any 
pretention to maintain law and order and I urge upon them, S]iecially those who 
profess truth and non-violence as their creed, to take firm action and check the 
spirit of lawlessness which is hound to be harmful to the interests of the country. 
Let me hope that this is only a passing ])hase and the moment we are aide to 

help our tenants to iminove their economic condition these agitators will find 
their occupation gone. Alongside with it I must also ajipcal to those who 

guide the destinies of the Indian National Congress to take immediate stejis 
to prevent any further deterioration of the agrarian sitinition. 1 am convinced 

that an honourable comi)roiuise between the conieiuliiig ])artie6 can achieve 
what legislations carried by majority of votes can not. Goodwill of all sections 
of the people which is the foundation of a national Government can 
be obtained by conciliation and not by coercion or 8ii])prc8sion. When I say this 
I am not oblivious of the fact tliat just as there are the socialists in the Congress 
organisation who will be satisfied with notliing short of the total abolition of the 
zemindarics, there are in our organisation too ])crsons who are strongly of 0])inion 
that they must continue as before and if needs be, to lay down their lives to ])rotect 
their rights and privileges. In my opinion this school of thought is as injurious 
to the interest of the country as the socialists. If allowed a free play cither of 
these will ]dunge the country in bloody strife, ruin agri(‘ulture ana ho)>ele8Biy 
retard the moral and material jnogress of the country. If wc look at the problem 
with a view to establish peace in the country and promote its welfare and adjust 
our differences accordingly, I feel sure that an honourable compromise is not 
dinicnlt. 

Brethren, I have always been stressing the point that wc cannot do any tiling 
unless wc close iij) our own ranks and develop our strength. I reiieat the same 
today. In order that our voice and action may be effective, we must link together 
every landlord from one cud to another in a single chain. That is the main 
piirjiose of our meeting today. Wc expect our brottuii* landlords to join us not by 
passing pious resolutions or making speeches but by promoting a spirit of mutual 
service. Individual attention to the needs and difliculties of landholders by our 
district organisations, general direction regarding the programme of work by our 
provincial organisations, and guidance from the All India organisation regarding 
the policy to l>e pursued by the landlords are necessary, if we want our organisa¬ 
tion to make itself felt. I feel that we should have in each provincial organisa¬ 
tion of ours a study section to plan things and find out solution of our day to 
day problem, a i)ropaganda section to inform all concerned what we are aoing 
and why and a third section to keep close supervision over district organisations 
which will more of less consist of filed workers. The utility and success of an 
All-India organisation will largely depend upon the strength of our provincial 
organisations, and we must leave no stone unturned to see that in the provinces 
in which there are more organisations of landlords than one, on account of 
varying local conditions, they should work in complete harmony under the 
All-India body which we are going to set up. 

In my address at Darbhanga, I had drawn the attention of my brother 
landlords to the miBchievous attempts that are being made to divide our ranlro by 
pitting the landlords with small income against those with comparativdiT 
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income and pointed out that such a dismemberment of our ranks would lead 
the entire class of landlords to their doom. I admit that they are differ¬ 
ently situated, but the fact remains that the one cannot re])lace the other. Within 
the landliolders’ organisation, they have different functions to perform, and it is 
only by their joint efforts that oiir organisation can hoi>e to achieve its object. They 
mHBt BU}»plement each other and eacn must sec that the other is justly and fairly 
treated and is able to survive the onslaughts made on him. ‘‘One for All and All 
for One” should be our watch-word. I trust that every provincial organisation will 
pay special attention to this vital question and bring about com[)lete cohesion 
amongst the various grades of landholders. 

Side by side with organising ourselves, we must not lose sight of the fact that 
the landlords arc in a numerical minority in the country and can not exist by 
themselves. They must in order to play an effective role in the political life of the 
nation coalesce with such other groups or parties whose aims and ob 3 c<*t 8 are in 
common with ours. But the usefulness and value of such a coalition can be deter¬ 
mined only by the measure of the inherent strength which our organisation gathers : 
and it is for this very reason that I appeal to the landholders to be one in mind 
and 8])irit. 

‘Friends, I have indicated wdiat I consider to be the best line wliich the landlords 
should adopt at the ])re8ent juncture. We must always remem])er that w-e are the 
children of the soil and though differently situated from our brethren belonging to 
the other classes, have as much duties and obligations towards our mother-country 
as any body else. All that w'c have to consider here is how we can help our country 
to occiij^y a position of honour in this woild. That can be the only justification of 
our existence. We want our class to exist because we believe that its existence will 
contribute towards the country’s T)ros])erity and thus its destruction would plunge 
us all into chaos and disorder. We maintain that we have as much right to exist 
as any other class that is in existence today by reason of the long process of 
evolution. We have met here to demonstrate that we are not going to recede from 
the field of action. We are alive to the needs of the situation and w’e arc prepared 
to play our part honourably and well. Let us now get to the lujsiness before us and 
witli heart wuthin and Clod overhead, determine w'hat we should do and how. May 
we walk boldly and wisely in the light we have ajid get what we desire.’ 

Nawab Farroqrs Speech 

Addressihg the conference Nawab Sir K, G. M, Farroqi, ex-Ministcr, Bengal, 
severely condemned ‘the mad orgies of rank communalism both among Hindus and 
Muslims who are spreading the virus of religious fajmticism and class hatred among 
tlie unlettered and inflamniid^le masses in the country.’ He dwelt at length on the 
prominent part ]duyed by landholders in political, social and industrial organisation 
of the land. Landholders did not merely collect revenue for dominance of powers 
but also gave protection to the tenants under their care against revolutions from 
within and aggressions from without. They were above all bigotry, communalism 
and narrow setdarianism. Pr(x*eeding he said that the manifold rights which the 
landholders formerly enjoyed in the discharge of their duties to the i^eople under 
their care were by legislation after legislation taken away until they were now 
reduced rather to the humble j)Osition of mere bailiffs or collectors of rent. He 
was confident that if the landholders successfully tackled the cultivators’ prob¬ 
lems, namely, raised their agricultural credit and afforded facilities for marketing 
their produce in order they might get full value, they could at once 
effect substantial imi>rovcmcnt in mcir condition and regain their confidence 
and goodwill and there would be ease in the collection of rent. 

He regretted that no advantage had been taken of the offer made by the 
directors of the Reserve Bank to all soundly managed banks and even to 
all reliable bankers for acting as their agents for supplying credit to cultivators 
and advised the audience to follow tlie lead given by the Viceroy regarding 
agricultural marketing at the conference of provincial ministers. He 
hoped that the proposed Indian Agricultural and Commercial Byndic.ate 
would save the cultivators from the exploitation of greedy and unscrupulous 
middlemen, mahajans and sahukars and help small artisans like weavers by 
supply of materials at the cheapest rates and find a market for them. 
Concluding, he said that it was time the landholdeis of India had girded up 
their loins and organised themselves for the protection and prosperity of themselves 
and the tenants which alone would enable them to keep abreast of the times. 
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Formation of Committees 

Raja Maheshwar Dayal Seth proposed the formation of a constitution 
committee representative of the dclej^ates of the ditferent provinces and also 
of a subjects committee and while the delegates selected representatives for 
these committees. 

Kaja Moheshwar Dayal Seth next announced the formation of a committee 
to draft a constitution for the All-India Landlords’ Federation which would 
be couBidered on the next day. The committee consists of Raja Basdeo of Kollcngode ; 
Mr. C. H. Kanga Aiyar from Madras; Mr. R. D. Powar and Mr. Akhaji 
from the Central Provinces; Mr. T. S. Karwadc and Major Udaya Singh from 
Bombay ; Mr. T. C. Goswami and Sir K. G. M. Farroqi from Bengal ; Nawab 
Sir Muhammad Yusuf and Raja Bisheswar Dayal Seth from U, P.; Mr. 
Goswami Shivcharan Das and the hon. Rai Bahaclur Ramsaran Das from the 
I^unjab ; the Raja of Madhupur and the Raja of Sarangi from Orissa and 
Shah Masood Ahmad and Mr. Kashinath Binha from Bihar. 

Proceedings & Resolutions—2nd. Day—Lucknow—9th. April 1939 

Committee of Understanding 

That a representative Committee of twenty-five members be formed with 
authority to negotiate on behalf of the All-India Landhohlers’ Federation for 
an understanding with the Indian National Congress and the Ihovincial 
Governments regarding the present-day pro})lems aflecting the welfare of the 
landholders and tenants, was the decision arrived at in the oi)cn session on 
the next day, the 9th. April. 

The resolution strengthens the hands of the Chattari group in the U. P. 
which tried for a compromise with tlic Congress High Command on the 
tenancy legislation. Before draft resolutions w'ere taken u[) for discussion, a 
number of speeclies were delivered at the Conference by rei)resentativc8 of 
various provinces on the general condition of landlords. 

Mr. T. C, Goswami (Bengal) said that land-lords to-day W’ere faced 
with different problems in different provinces but with a common denominator. 
In Bengal they witnessed a riot of legislation. The Bengal Tenancy legislation 
did good to none. He described the Moneylenders Bill as ‘'a pernicious legislation 
which would destroy rural credit.” It was essential for them to organise rural 
credit and enable them to negotiate wdth some authority with the Government 
and political ])arties. He suggested that they should allow provincial organisa¬ 
tions as much autonomy as was possible in internal affairs. 

Proceeding, Mr. Goswami said that he was not afraid of socialism and 
communism, but of the activities of those not interested in the w’elfare of 
others, and wdiosc only means of existenee w'as to create and foment trouble. 
He owed unalterable allegiance to the Indian National Congress. Even the Congress 
itself W'as against disruptive tendencies. He a])i)ealed to the Confereuf'c, not in the 
name of vested interests, but of the common i)eoi)le of India, to do their very 
best to iroinove the country, its agriculture and the lot of the agriculturist. 
The economic prosperity of the country should be the aim of those who 
claimed to be natural leaders of the ])eople. Hd' advised them not to have a 
Landlords’ Party, but to identify themselves with others, and w'ork for the uplift 
of the masses. 

The Thakore Saheb of Kervada (Bombay) said that most zemindars’ organisa¬ 
tions were dormant, if not dead, but rumours of the Tenancy Bill and the tax on 
agricultural income, had come as an effective tall twister. The “steam roller” of the 
Congress Government’s legislation was pursuing its pre-determined course, with only 
a courteous bow “to our bitter cries of anguish and fright.” 

The Thakore Saheb suggested that the attention of the Governors, the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State for India be drawn to Sections 177, 299 and 300 of the 
Government of India Act, and to the Instructions in which the interests of the 
zemindars, who were a minority, were sought to be safeguarded. They should take 
early steps, the Thakore Saheb said, to prevent the passing of expropriatory and 
hasty measures. He also proposed sending a memorial and waiting in a deputation 
on tne Viceroy, and if need be on the Secretary of State for India. 

Mr. A, G, Krishna Rao (Madras) said that the zemindars never wanted to 
obstruct the progress pf the counti^, and it was wrong to imagine that they be¬ 
lieved in stagnation or that they did not wapt amelioration of the down-trodden. To 
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lay the blame for the present condition of the masses at the door of the landlords was 
unjust. It was wron^ to suggest that the zemindar would try to crush the tenant 
for his own benefit. Governments might come and Governments might go, but 
the zemindars and tenants would have to live together. He regretted hasty legislation 
passed by the Congress Governments, who were hustled against their own inclina¬ 
tions, because of the demand for the carrying out of their elocution pledges. He 
thought, that if the Government came to an agreement with the other interests, the 
measures would not be of such an expropriatory nature. 

Mr. M. G. Chitnavis (Nagpur), declared that the landholders were not opposed 
to the tenants’ interests, but must oppose legislation which aimed at their own 
extermination. He referred to the legislative injustice being done to the zemindars 
in C. r. 

Mr. Chnndreshwara Pranad Singh, Leader of the Opposition in the Bihar 
As8em))ly, said that the changed circumstances had awakened them. He advised the 
landholders to adopt methods similar to those whereby their forefathers had secured 
to them their present coinforts. He advised his audience to turn the idea out of 
their minds that the British Government would come to their aid. They should 
take a full i)art in the struggle for their rights in conjunction with other jjarties in 
the country. They should take the foremost })art in the fight for the country’s free¬ 
dom and also fight out tlic adversary who attacked them. 

The conference next proceeded to consider resolutions as Raja Maheshwar 
Dayal Seth announced that the delegates of other provinces did not desire to 
say anything. 

18 PENt’E Ratio Detrimental 

The hon. Rai Bahadur Ram Saram Das of the Punjab moved that the conference 
was of the ©pinion that the present rate of 18 })ence exchange ratio had proved 
detrimental to the best interests of India, particularly of the agriculturists, and 
strongly urged its revision.The mover ])ointed out that the zarnindars realized that 
the present cxtdiange ratio had done them a great harm. A deputation of landholders 
had waited on the Viceroy under the Icadershij) of the Maliaiajadhiraja of 
Darbhanga in that connection. He was afraid that in case the ratio was not revised 
the (iovernment would have to fall on the system of bounties and restrict 
imports. Even the exporting countries w'ould not be benefited thereby to the 
extent expected. 

Shah Masood Ahmad seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Anand Prasad Sharma of Mahakoshal moved an amendment sugges¬ 
ting that tlie linking of the Indian currency with the British currency had also 
proved detrimental to the interests of India, and desiring that the old ratio of 14 
pence should be established. 

The amendment was rejected and the main resolution passed. 

Checking of Communism 

The Raja Saheb oj Tirwa moved the following resolution ;— 

“This conference is of the opinion that the 8i>rcad of communistic principles 
is destructive of the peace. pros]>crity and progress of the country and it resolves 
to counterct and check such ] ropaganda by all legitimate means, and with that 
end in view to take and give all possible help and cooperation from and to those 
who believe in an ordered progress of the country. 

Moving the resolution the Raja of Tirwa remarkenl that communism affected 
the general and social order of a peo]de. They were aAvare of the conditions in 
question which had adopted those principles. He desired that they should cooperate 
with all such bodies which were opposerl to communism not because it was 
gainst the zarnindars but because communism was a menace to the whole society. 
They should consider that it was their religion to combine in checking such things. 
It was, therefore, necessary to have a Sangathan of Zarnindars. Here the passing of 
resolutions was not enough. 

The Raja of Tirwa in passing referred to the manner in which the U. P. 
Tenancy Bill was being passed. Every member was not given an opportunity to 
move amendments but threats were given that it should be passea by April 6. 
He hoped that on return to their respective provinces the zarnindars would take 
steps to org^ize fully. 

Seconding the resolution Mr, Birendra Nath Chaudhari remarked that 
communism and socialism was a menance to the country’s peace. Instead of unity 
they were threatened with a class war. 
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Khan Sahib Qamar Ali of Bihar desired that in addition to counteracting 
communistic i)rincii)lcs they should also check one more party which had come 
into being and the mernbers of which clad in Khadi and Gandhi caps created 
differences between the zamindars and tenants. 

The resolution was supported by Messrs. Ram Nandan Chaudhry and Anand 
Prassad Agaiwal and accepted. 

Constitution of the Conference 

The Conference next proceeded with the consideration of the constitution of the 
All-India Landholders’ Federation as drafted by the sub-committco appointed 
yesterday by the conference. 

d'he Afaharaja of Afynienningh moved that the constitution drafted by the 
sub-committee be adojited. Moving the resolution he remarked that the relations 
between the landlords and tenants were interallied and both were dependent on 
one another, d'he potentialities of the order of zamindars were great but owing 
to lack of unity they had not made themselves felt. The Maharaja next read the 
draft constitution and moved for its acceptance. He further moved that until the 
formation of the All-India Federation Committee, mentioned in the constitution, 
the ju'esident be authoriznl to carry on the work of the federation with the 
assistance of a provisional committee consisting of })er8on8 chosen by the president. 

The Raja Sahib of Kollengode, seconding the [)roj)osal, said that he considered 
that the move was epoch-making in the history of the landholders of India. ^J'hey 
were not meeting there a day too early and he felt that the federation of that kind 
shoidd have been formed long ago. Even the ruling chiefs found the necessity of 
a joint action. The ^Inslim League too had got an all-India association. The 
Congress -wielded influence because it had an organization of an all-India character. 
Even workmen had got an all-India association. It was tragic that zamindars 
should lag behind. It was on that account that their interests were in danger in 
various ])rovinces. No other community was so affected by legislatures in different 
provinces as the zamindars and it was only a silver lining in that bad atmosphere 
that they were brought together for evolving measures for joint action. 

Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusufs supporting the resolution, explained the general 
features of the laiidliolders’ federation scheme. The main objcv't of the scheme, 
he said, was to create a federation of various units of zamindars in nrovinces and 
districts and organise zamindars on a wider basis so that they could make their 
existence felt and other political parties could take notice of them. He emphasizii 
that the working committee which the federation would liave would not be a 
dictating body. The units sliould not entertain any such fear. It would be an 
autonomous body. The function of the federation would be to tender advice and 
coordinate the activities of various units. It was obvious that the scheme was 
drafted within a very short space of time and, therefore, there might be defects in 
it but on the whole it was a scheme which should be acceptable to the conference. 

Raja Mnhesivar Dayal Seth of Kotra, supporting the resolution, said that the 
report of the constitution sub-committee was unanimous ; ami that he knew that 
for the first time such a (.‘onstitntion was drafted, rather in hurry, and it might be 
full of defects, but even then he would strongly recommend that the conference 
should adopt it, as it was. It was after all a matter oPformality that it had been 
l)ut up before the open conference. Having unanimously ai)pointed the constitution 
sub-committee and that committee having brought out a draft unanimously, it 
should be a mere formality for the conference to accept that draft. What was im¬ 
portant was not the wordings of the constitution but how to work it. The second 
5.)oint he emphasized was they had to conclude the deliberations of the conferem^e 
by that evening but if araenaments after amendments were moved they might have 
to sit for days and yet the draft might be incomplete. He, therefore, vei 7 strongly 
recommendca that they should accept it, knowing that it was capable of improve¬ 
ment and was full of defects, because that \ya8 adopted unanimously by the sub¬ 
committee, which had been unanimously appointed by the conference. 

According to the draft constitution the association to be formed would be 
called All-India Landlorders’ Federation and its aims and objects would be (a) to 
promote cooperation between landlords aud tenants and improve the economic con¬ 
dition of the country through the development of agriculture by their united efforts; 
lb) to secure in every scheme of responsible government adequate and ^ective sife- 
guards for the la.*adho]ders of India ; (c) to cooperate even at a sacrifice with all 
parties to promote prospe/ty in the countryside and friendly relations between the 
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various communities ; (d) to promote inter-communal harmony throughout the coun¬ 
try and (e) to tender advice and to coordinate the activities of the various units of 
the Federation in the i^rovinccs. 

Mr. Beni Pasad Tandon (Allahabad) moved an amendment for the substitu¬ 
tion of the following as objects of the assoedation :— 

(a) To arouse national consciousness among the landlords so that they make 
take their proper share in the struggle for political and economic freedom of the 
community and the country ; (b) to jn-omotc healthy and closer cooi)eration between 
the landlords, tenants and the agricultural labour ; (eF to promote rural develop¬ 
ment ; (d) to safeguard the rights and interests of the landlords, tenants and other 
rural communities ; (e) to promote intcr-communal harmony throughout the country 
and (f) to cooperate even at a sacrifice with all i)artics to promote prosperity in the 
coiinti*y-8ide and friendly relations between the various communities. 

Mr. Tandon, moving the amendment, emphasized the need of national cons¬ 
ciousness if zamindars wanted promotion of the country’s welfare. 

Raja Mahesioar Dayal Seth a])pealed to the conference to accept the constitution 
as it was drafted by the constitution sub committee. He suggested that the president 
might take the sense of the house thereon or he might himself adopt a measure 
curtailing the proceedings, lie thought that the house ought to agree to passing 
the constitution without any discussion. 

A delegate thou'»;lit that it was too late for the Raja of Kotra to make that 
motion as an amendment had already been moved, and when the president asked 
the house if the amendments (which numbered I")) should be taken u)) or the cons¬ 
titution should be ixrsscd as it was, the same delegate remarked that the delegates 
had come from long distance to form a landlords’ federation and consider its consti¬ 
tution and so they should not be gagged. 

The President remarked that he ditl not want to stop anybody from participa¬ 
ting in the discussions hut lie wanted to take the sense of the liouse on the proposal 
made by the Raja of Kotra and he proceeded to take votes. The voting appearing 
to be very close he directed counting which resulted in 8^4 voting for the Raja of 
Kotra’s motion that the constitution should be passed without considering amend¬ 
ments, 71 voting against it. Mr. Prasidh Nurain Anad then demanded a division 
when 'voting was recorded on the lobby svstem. 

While the voles were being recorded the Baja of Kotra declared that he never 
intended that the amendments should not be considered. What he wanted was that 
they should not be discussed at the conferenee for want of time and be amended 
his motion by adding that the amendments should be referred to the constitution 
sub-committee of the conference. The division resulted in 175 voting for the Raja 
of Kotra’s motion and 91 against it. Accordingly the constitution drafted by the 
sub-committec was })asse<l without discussion and the amendments received were 
referred to the sub-committee. 

Ei.eotion of the President 

The next resolution on the agenda was that the Mahajadhiraja of Darhhanga 
should be elected as president of the All-India Jjandholders’ Federation. During 
the consideration of this resolution the Maharajadhiraja of Darhhanga withdrew 
from the presidential chair and Baja Bahadur of Kasmanda took the chair. The 
resolution was moved by Nawab Sahib of Chhatari, who remarked that the Maharaja- 
dhiraja’s activities in the cause of the landlords were very great and it was in the 
fitness of things that they should elect him unanimously as the first president of 
the All-India Landholders’ Federation. The resolution was seconded by the hon. 
T.(ala Ram Haran Das and supported by Raja Balub of Kollengode, Nawab Sir 
K, G. M. Faroocpii, the Ua]a Sahib of Tirwa and the Raja Sahib of Parikud, 
all of whom paid brilliant tributes to the Maharajadhiraja of Darhhanga for his 
signal services to the landlords. 

After the resolution was passed the Maharajadhiraja of Darhhanga returned 
to the presidential chair. 

Federation’s Pledge 

Mr, C. B, Banga Iyer next moved the following resolution :— 

‘This conference hereby resolves that every member of the All-India Landhol¬ 
ders’ Federation pledges himself to carry out its resolutions in a spirit of sendee 
and sacrifice presenting a united front bearing in mind the prestige and dignity of 
tlie order of the lanc^olders without allowing personal feelings to interfere with 
*the discharge of their public duties and responsibilitieB.’ 

61 
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In the course of his spirited speech in which the Congress Government came 
under a good deal of bitter criticism, Mr. Ranga Iyer said that they found in 
that great country a great political iii>heaval. They also found that powerful 
organizations had come into existence and they found that they became powerful 
only through service and sacrifice. Service and sacrifice, as was pointed out by 
the ]>residcnt in his address, was not a monopoly and must not be a monopoly 
of one i)arti(Uilar group in that country. The time had come, the speaker saia, 
that the landlords must keep abreast with the current movements of all the 
types. There was in that country a powerful party which wanted to upset the 
order of things. Socialism was the only w^ay of making rich pcojde poor and 
not of making poor peo})le rich. Here he referre^l to the Raradari incident and 
the assault on Sir J. P. Srivastava and coudemend the attitude of the Ihcmier 
of the Congress Government in that connection. Mr. Ranga Iyer wanted the 
landlords to be united because the Congerss, he said, was i)laying the dirty game 
of divide and rule. He did not want the Congress Governments to walk into 
the footsteps of despots and he added if it walked into the footsteps of de8))ot8 
it was for the landlords to unfurl the flag of democracy. The landholders 
must unite in the presence of a common enemy which today happened to be their 
own brethren. Mr. Ranga Iyer added that they did not want India to become a 
outlioiiso of Russia. India must bo Hindusthan and standing upon her own 
personality and character, she could offer a most successful fight to the new 
des])oti(* forces. 

Tile resolution was paBse<l after it Avas seconded by Mr. D, K. Lahiri 
Chaudhart and supported by Thakiir Shcojmniydl Singh. 

A (i IIA ll IA N ?^KTT J.EM EN T 

Major Raja Durga Narayan Singh of Tirwa moved the following 
resolution ;— 

'This conference resolves that the All-India Landholders’ Federation Committee 
shall appoint a sub-committee of 17 members with powers to cooi)t 10 members 
from the Province concerned Avith the jucsiih'iit of the Woiking Committee as 
its Chairman to examine all questions atlecting the landlords of the province 
and to take such action to settle them as it deems necessary.” 

Moving the resolution the Raja Sahib oj Tinra said that the })roposcd 
sub-committee (*ould visit provinces and, if necessary, even districts, to make 
enquiries, negotiate Avith Government and take other steps for the settlement of the 
problems which Avould be the subject of enquiries. The zamindars did not Avant to 
deny to the tenants their legitimate rights. The tenants’ condition was not what it 
Avas about 40 years ago. Reforms Avert; nt^eded but they did not Avant reforms Avhieh 
would lead to litigations between zamindars and tenants and yield benefit to a third 
party. He asserted that the tenancy legislation of his province Avas such that it 
Avould invoh’e the zemindars and tenants in a class war and litigation. 

Lt.-Col. Kumar Shamsher Bahadur Singh seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Bishf'shwar Praaad Varma ihoaxmI an amendment suggesting the 
insertion in the resolution of a proviso-‘Provided that aiiequate representation be 
given in the sub-committee to the zamindars paying less than Us. 5,(XXI as land 
revenue.’ He remarked that there Avas a misunderstanding between small and big 
zamindars and, therefore, there should be a provision, for an adequate representation 
of the former without Avliich there Avas the fear of only big zamindars being 
included in the sub-committee. Mr. Anand Prasad Agarwal, seconding the 
resolution, remarked that the smaller zamindars Avere faced Avith the greatest 
dillicultics and, therefore, their presence in such a sub-committee Avas essential. The 
Raja of Tirwa, the mover, accepted the amendment. Raja Alaheshwar Dayal 
Seth of Kotra opposed the resolution. He said that the resolution aaus not so simple 
as it appeared to ne. They must understand fully its significance before making up 
their mind. What it meant was that the All-India Federation, formed that day, 
should appoint a committee Avhich should decide the fate of the landlords of a 
Tiarticular province. As a concrete illustration he referred to the tenancy 
legislation ot the United Provinces. He said that if the resolution under discussion 
took a definite shape, it would mean that the committee to be appointed under it 
would be empowered not only to negotiate but to come into a settlement about 
the tenancy matters with the Congress Government. ‘Are we to impose on the 
zamindar community a settlement without taking their opinion V he asked. He 
submitted that no central constitution would interfere with provincial units in 
matters concerning, a province. They must leaA^e to provincial organizations to 
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decide about provincial mattere. Provincial matters should not be decided by 
outsiders. He remarked that he had not been able to iinderstand most of the 
provisions of the Tenancy Bill ; even the Kevcnue Minister, if asked in a court of 
law, would not be able to explain 60 per cent, of the provisions of that Bill. 
Therefore how can ])eople from outside understand it V The llaja Sahib of Kotrn 
asserted that he very strongly oiiposcd that resolution. ‘Ihe resolution is silly and 
that it does not require attention of any of you and it ought to be rejected.’ 

On a delegate’s inquiry the Raja of Kotra replied that he bad no objection 
to an ‘examination’ and he would not object to the resolution if the clause giving 
the sub-committee power to ‘settle’ questions was omitted. Accordingly the 
delegate in question asked tlie Raja of Tirwa to delete the portion giving the 
sub-committee power to ‘settle’. The Kaja, however, did not accept the suggestion. 

The Raja Sahib of Tirwa renlying, said that it was his misfortune that 
even at that late hour better counsel did not x>revail. He honed that his learned 
friend, the K.ja Hahib of Kotra would jiot misunderstand him when he said that 
today their Tenancy Bill was lOU times worse than what it was originally. It 
would take two or three months before the proposed sub-committee would begin 
to function and by that time the U. V. Tenancy Bill might be returned by the 
Upper House or might be j-assed by it or God only could know what would 
hajipen to it The Kaja of Kotra, therefore, should not apprehend that the 
Bub-cornmittee would at once enter into a settlement with the Government on 
the tenancy legislation. The s))eaker remarked that it was also unnecessary for 
the Kaja * of Kotra to entertain any ajqwehension as he had got a resolution passed 
at the British Iinlian Association by a majority of votes that there should be no 
comi>romise with the fJovernment. 

21ie Raja of Kotra—Ou a iioint of order, that is wrong ; we were not agamt 
negotiations or compromise but we objccteil to aibitralion. 

Ifie Raja of Tirwa, continuing, said that he would leave it to the conference 
to judge if the resolution wanted arbitration or it gave power to the landlord 
champions of India to take action to settle questions. It did not ask the 
Congress peojilc to arbitrate to any extent. He cmphasizx'd that it was futile to 
a])prehend that the Federation Committee would at once jump at Lucknow and 
would take up the U. V. Tenancy Bill ei.quiry and negotiate with the Congress 
Government. The resolution, he added, was quite innocent and it only suggested 
a measure to remedy the grievances of the all-India landlords. Whenever trouble 
arose in anv of the provinces, the committee could tour throughout the province 
and try to redress the grievances of the landlords. 

The resolution was ]>ut to vote and declared cariicd by a majority of votes. 

Understanding with Congress 

Another resolution, which aroused a great deal of controversy, was the 
following moved by Mr. Jibendra Kishore Ackarya Chaudhari : -- 

“This conference resolves that a representative committee of 25 members be 
formed with autliority to negotiate on behalf of the AU-rndian Landholders’ 
Federation for an understanding with the Indian National Congress and the 
Provincial Governments regarding the present day problems affecting the welfare of 
landlords and tenants.” 

In a short speech moving the resolution Mr. Chaudhari remarked that in 
every province tenancy legislations were curtailing the rights and privileges of the 
landlords and he hoped that their Federation would be a strong body. He added 
that the question of the representation of smaller zamindars in the proposed 
committee would be taken seriously into consideration. 

Rai Bahadur Guru Sewak Upadhya seconding the resolution said that they 
should try to negotiate and settle on terms of equality. It would be futile to say 

that their conditions were the same as ‘25 or 4U years back. They should not keep 

on sleeping in peace as before. They had to change their methods. They lagged 
behind other bodies and tliere was no harm in admitting their shortcomings. There 
was also no harm in admitting that the Indian National Congress was at present 

the biggest political organigation. It was for them to consider how to take 

advantage of such conditions. Wrong things were said in Congress circles aliout 
the treatment of zamindars with tenants and therefore it was necessary to bring 
that to the notice of the Indian National Congress. The Maharajadhiraja Darbhanga 
had found a way for a settlement in Behar. If the method of negotiations was 
not adopted he did not understand what other method could be adopted. The 
zamindars could not have been able to negotiate effectively when they were weak 
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but the question of weakness should go when they organized an all-India 
Federation of the landlords. 

Mr. T. N. Sinha moved an amendment suggesting that the proposed committee 
should have power to coont ten members from the province concerned. This 
amendment was later acceptea by the mover. 

Mr. R. N. Rastogi, who declared himself to be entirely in agreement with 

the spirit of the resolution, moved an amendment tliat in every province there 

should be committees of provimual units whose function would be to negotiate 
for settlements on questions that might arise, with the rrovincial Governments. 
He was afraid that the original resolution would not serve the }mr})ose for which 

it was intended, for most of the meml)ers of that type of committee would be 

ignorant of the rural luoblems of diirerent ]>rovinccs. 

Rai Hart Prasad Lai opposed the resolution suggesting negotiations with the 
Congress. He criticised the Behar compromise. He asserted that the zamindais’ 
rights and privileges were being butchered, lie added that the zamindars of 
Behar had come to the conference in the hope that the All-1 Jidia Federation would 
give a lead in the organization of their province but they were going back 
aisapi)ointed. They were not prcj>arcd for such a weakness as was imj)lied in the 
resolution. They must organize themselves first. 

Mr. J. K. Chowdhry said that they had adoi)tcd the constitution of the 
All-India Landlords’ Federation just then and one of the object of the Federation 
was to cooperate even at a sacrifice with all parties to promote ])rosj)erity in the 
cDunti 7 sidc and friendly relations between the various communities.' How then 
could they oppose the proposal about negotiations? he asked. "Hie Congress, he 
added, was the greatest ]iolitical party, highly organized. It was the only 
party which could deliver goods and solve propositions to the satisfaction of all. 

Shah Masood Ahmad of Behar made a very vehement speech in opposing 
the resolution. He disclosed that the resolution under discussion had been passed 
in the meeting of the subjects committee by a narrow mai*gin. "Hie appointment 
of a committee to negotiate for a compromise w^as a novel procedure whiidi, he 
asserted, had no precedent. When there were negotiations between the Congress 
and the Muslim League, there was first a talk between Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. 
Jinnah, neither of whom had a mandate from the Congress or the Muslim 
League to negotiate, "rherefore the constitutional position would be that some 
individuals might initiate, if they liked some negotiations and if they made any 
jirogress then the matter could be brought before the Federation. 

Continuing Hhah Masood Ahmad criticised the Congress-Landlords’ negotia¬ 
tions and compromise in Behar. He thought that sometimes confidential 
instructions w^re issued by the Government w'hich were contrary to the terms of 
compromise. When the Governor gave assent to the Tenancy Legislation of 
Behar, the • clause which was in the interest of zamindars was kept i-cnding. Was 
that justice ? he asked. It was a iieculiar procedure of sanctioning only half the 
Bill and withholding assent to the part which benefited another party. The 
Finance Minister declared in the Council that they had practically finished the 
zamindari system. "Ihe Speaker asserted that the Congress Government was not 
doing anything for the zamindars. The condition of the zamindars of Behar 
w^as pitiable and he appealed to those, who entertained any doubts about it, to pay 
a visit to Behar and to see the zamindars’ plight with their own eyes. He did not 
blame the zaminder leaders for the compromise. They had entered into it honestly 
but he thought that they did not understand that the comjnomise would reduce 
them to such a pitiable condition. He advised the other jirovinces not to negotiate 
with Congress for a settlement. It would be a great blunder to start negotiations. 
In conclusion he suggested tliat they should try to get the Government of India 
Act amended so as to secure larger representation of the zamindars in the 
Legislatures and to get the number of the members of the Upper Houses 
tripled. They should also make it clear that if justice was not done to them they 
would resort to the same methods with wliich the kisans had threatened the 
British Government and on which account the British Government had yielded. 
*We shall say that if the Government does not protect the minorities we shall 
boycott British goods.’ 

Mr. Chandreshwar Prasad Narain Singh mainly replied to the criticisms 
levelled in connection with the Beliai* compromise. He had also a hand in the 
settlement. In the work of settlement the Congressmen were as desirous of 
successful compromise as the landlords. At one time a stage was reached when 
breakdown appeared to be imminent and then Maulana Abul Kalam Azad wired 
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to him (Bpeaker) and the Prime Minister saying that the breakdown of the negotia¬ 
tions would not be proper. He came from Calcutta and gave advice, which he 
considered to be proper, and made the Congress accept the landlords’ terms. 
In the face of such facts he did not think that they could blame the Congress 
and accuse them of going back upon the terms of compromise. 'Ihere were a few 
terms which were to be brought into juactice after w'atching the condition of the 
province and he informed the conference that it was in connection with that work 
that Maharaiadhiraja was going to Patna on April 11 to confer with Babu Rajendra 
Prasad. In this (*ountry danger was from socialism and not from the Congress. He 
advised the landlords to work with a s])irit of unity. There were some things in 
the Congress with winch he did not agree and that was why he was not with 
the Gandhi grouj). When the landlords had established their strong body, its work 
should be to draw the Congress also to the right path. 

The resolution was passed by an overwhelming majority amid applause. 

It being a very lute hour of the evening three other resolutions were i^assed 
without sj)ccehe8. (Ine of them, which was moved by Mr. Aiiajid Prasad Aijarwal 
and seconded by Rai Bahadur Bhaguati Saran Singh, protested against the imposi¬ 
tion of agricultural tax in Biliar, the other, moved by Rajah Sahtb of Kollengode 
and supported by Mr. B, N. Chakravarti Chaudhari and Mr. J. Krishna Rao. pro¬ 
tested against the juesent ]>olicy of Legislative interference in mattcis connected 
with religion and the third, moved by Mr. Ram Nandan Chaudhari and Shah 
Masood Ahmad suggested that any measure aflecting the rights and interests of the 
zamindars should receive sanction of a major section of the zamiiidars before they 
became law. Tlie consideralion of the resolution being over the ]>reBident, the 
Maharojadhiraja of Darbhanga thanked the delegates tor their co-operation in the 
conduct of the proceeding of the conference so successfully. 


The All India Kisan Conference 

Annual Session—Gaya—9th. & lOlh. April 1939 

Secretary’s Report 

The annual session of the All India Kisan Conference commenced at Gaya on 
the fith. April 1939 under the presidency of Acharja Narendra l)ev, where nearly a 
lakh of kisans attended. “Bande-Mataram” and Urdu song “My flag is in my baud 
io-day” were sung. A unique feature of the conference was that sister organisations 
were adequately represented. Several wellknown leaders ot working class and Kisan 
organisations from various parts of the country spoke at length on their struggles. 

It may be rioted that in the real sense of the term tlie Kisan Sabha held its 
annual session on an All-India scale in Bihar to-day for the first lime, Lucknow 
session and Faizpur gathering were hut poor shows and the Comilla session eniled in 
a split because of the autocratic supremacy of the non-Kisans. In this session Bihar, 
of course, sent the largest number of delegates and Bengal’s claim came next. From 
Bengal, more than 7U Kisan representatives and leaders joined on behalf of all 
district organisations. Orissa, in spite of being a purely agricultural country and 
having a number of Kisan organisations, w^as very poorly represented. 

Prof. N. Q. Ranga, f:ecretaiy, presented the accounts and through the annual 
report it was unfolded how phenomenal and wide awakening has taken place among 
the Indian peasantry, which was pulsating with new life and vigour. The report pre¬ 
sented a bird’s-eye view of the Kisavi movement in the provinces and narrated how 
boldly the Kisans underwent p)erBecution with special reference to Barhaya 7'al and 
Reora Batyagraha. It deplored tlie growing tendency of the Congress towards cons¬ 
titutionalism and the atmosphere of growing content with the opportunities of re¬ 
construction through legislation and rural uplift. The report maintained tliat the 
Congress had lost the true perspective of tilings and was losing sight of the goal for 
absolute independence and was contended with patch works on the constitution, 
which fetterea India in bondage. It deplored the fighting attitude of the Congress 
against the Kisan Sabha. If the Kisan Sabha and its workers did not continue 
their struggles and helped, the national emancipation movement would have, by 
this time* been in complete stagnation. 
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The Phesidential Address 

In the course of his presidential address Acharya Narendra Dev said 

‘^Legislation is being undertaken to afford some measure of relief to the im¬ 
poverished peasantry by the various Governments in the provinces. The measures are 
not ade^ate to meet tne immediate needs of the situation. Much more is possible 
■within the framework of the present act and perhaps much^more will be done in 
due course of time. But it is regrettable that agrarian reform in all its aspeiits is 
being delayed for no good reason. The process is slow and though the Congress 
Governments do enjoy the backing of the masses there is in evidence in certain 
provinces a desire for compromise and a feeling of hesitation to go fast for fear of 
the vested interests. Though the measures hitherto taken are only in the nature 
of palliatives and do not foreshadow any radical change in the social basis of the 
landowning classes, yet a hue and cry has been raised by the landed aristocracy as 
if changes of revolutionary dimensions were being incorporated in the statute. The 
economic situation is so aes|)ei‘ate that drastic measures arc needed to bring real 
relief to tJic masses. All that the Congress Governments are doing to-day is onl^ 
to ease a few of the more iniquitous burdens that the i)casant is made to bear to¬ 
day, but his condition is miserable and that after a brief respite the remaining bur¬ 
dens will again prove irksome and heavy and he will make an insistent and imperative 
demand to be relieved of them as w’ell. It is no doubt true that whatever may 
hap])en the peasantry is not again going to look u]) to the land-owning class as 
its Jiamral leader. The political influence of this class is surely on the wane al¬ 
though its social basis may not have been wii)ed out. It would be didicult to 
restore it. It seems that the storm of opposition that is being rtdsed to-day to the 
introduction of agrarian reforms is tluc to the fear for the future and the realisa¬ 
tion of the fact that the present measures only mark the beginning of a new era of 
such successive changes in the agrarian organisations as are sure to undermine their 
position of eminence and shatter their social basis comidetely. 

“They arc out of their wits but 1 am sure that if they had wielded jwlitical 
pow’cr to-day they would have been compelled by mass ])rc8sure to take almost simi¬ 
lar measures, of course with great reluctance. No amount of manocuvering and rural 
development work would have succeeded in deceiving the masses nor would it have 
been i»ossible to keep the rising tide of ])easant militancy under check. The over- 
wdielming poverty of the masses was clamouiing for a< tion, and they would have 
taken to extra legal remedies if law had not come to their rescue. 

“Congress Government, it is admitted, arc labouring under a handica]), for the 
present Act does not afford them sufficient scone for initiating revolutionary 
measures. But it was certainly expected of them tiiat they would exliaust all the 
possibilities of the constitution in order to bring the greatest measures of relief 
to the masses. The still more disquieting fact of the present situation is that many 
of our ministers look upon kisaii organisations and their workers with an eye of 
Busiacion and distrust. The word of a Kisan w'orkcr is generally disbelieved. He 
is taken to be a stranger and his visit is seldom welcome. It is also distressing 
that criticism even by Congressmen is not relished. Even friendly criticism is 
resented and is sometimes unreasonably taken as an index of a hostile attitude. 

“Government, which is responsible to the people, should instcfid of resenting cri¬ 
ticism invite it. It should not wait for taking action till a demand becomes insistent 
and specific action is threatened to enforce these demands. I fervently desire that 
Congress Ministries be enshrined in the hearts of our people. 

“Our Ministries should therefore be more responsible to the demands of the 
masses and listen to their grievances through their accredited representatives with 
patience and sympathy. The peasant movement should not be looked askance. If 
abuses which are pointed are remedied and gross inequities arc redressed, there 
will hardly be an occasion for peasants to have recourse to direct action. Adequate 
legislative measures should be taken to give protection to tenants against village 
usurers and village Banias. The question of rural indebtedness should be 
carefully examined and if rural debts cannot be wiped out completely the 
burden should be considerably eased. Special attention will have at the same 
time to be paid to the provision ot capital and cheap credit facilities to the 
farmers. Suitable laws should be enacted for the marketing of agricultural 

£ reduce so that, middleman’s profit be eliminated. Very close attention should 
e paid to the promotion of subsidiary industries and measures be taken for 
commehensive land improvement. Government support and encouragement 
should be given to the farmers and active agrarian policy should be followed. 
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“The qucBtion is often asked where is the need for the Kisan organization 
when the Congress membership predominantly consists of peasants and the Con¬ 
gress has in its agrarian programme of Faizpur and the Economic Rights resolution 
of Karachi incorporated many of the demands of the Y)ea8ants in its programme. 
The single answer is that tiie Congress being a multi-class organization the peasant 
is not able fully to assert himself in the national organization. His attitude towards 
other classes is not very free but is constrained and he finds himself lost in a 
mixed gathering. In order therefore to enable him to give up his hesitancy and 
to assume a more independent attitude it is necessary to give him preliminary 
training in an organization of his own class. 

“Besides, the Congress being an national organization, is not in a position to 
accept the basic demands of the peasants or for the matter of that any other 
demands unless pressed hard by circumstances. The dire ])overty of the Indian 
masses has, it is true, from very early days, engaged the attention of the leaders 
of Indian public, ojtinion but they treated it as a political grievance to be 
attributed mainly to the heavy drain on India and not something which was 
inherent in the economic structure of the country and which could be removed 
only by revolutionary changes in that structure. The Kisan organisation is 
therefore necessary to exert revolutionary ])res8ure on the Congress to ado[)t 
more and more the demands of the peasants. Huch pressure has been applied 
to the i^ast with good results and to-day the Congress is jiledged to fight 
for the interest of the peasants. And how can the Congress act otherwise when 
it claims to represent the nation and when, as we know, the huge exjiloited mass 
of the peasants does constitute (he nation. The Congress, tlicrefore, if it wants 
to serve tlie National interest, must seek to abolish the basis of all colonial and 
feudaliStic exjdoitation. 

‘'As the level attaineel by the Congress organisation is uneven in difierent 
provinces and as several committees arc controlled by Zaminder elements the 
resolulioiis of the Congress cannot be implemented and remain in practice a dead 
letter. In such places ])casauts will liot receive the assistance from the Congress 
(H)mmittce io which they are entitled and their grievances will go unredressed 
for want of advocacy. It is exactly in such places that the existence of the Kisan 
Sabha will be mosilv needed to carry on their day to day stiuggle. Since the 
advent of ('ongress Ministries in eight |u*ovinces it has beeoinc a i)art of normal 
activities of the Congress to receive petitions from the ])casan(s and to lielp them 
in securing redress of their grievances but even to-day eases are not wanting when 
an individual committee does not interest itself in the matter for the simjile reason 
that it was controlled by Zamindars who are not true to the (bngress pntgramme 
and w'ho even use their position for frustrating the ]>easants’ rights and claims 
on the organization. Again, we do not know' whether this sj^ecial interest which 
is being evinced to-day by Congress Committees in the day to day questions of 
the peasants will be kept up at the present level even after the Congress is out 
of power. 

Acharya Narcndra Dev thought “if the necessity for a separate organization 
of the ]>easant8 is established it is necessary to emphasize the imperative duty 
for the Kisan t^abhas to enter into friendly relations with the local Congress 
organizations and to carry on their activities in co-operation with them as far 
as ]iossible. The assistance rendered by the Congress Committee wdll not only 
be of great value to them, especially at the present juncture but will also 
accelerate the progress of making the Congress Kisan minded. It is a matter 
of experience that since the Congress has been placed in power by the support 
of the peasants and since special responsibilities have developed upon it for 
looking to the interests of the peasants it has become more and more Kisan 
minded. The process is, however, not yet complete, and it will be some time 
before it is so. But if after importunating their help it is not forthcoming 
the Kisan Sabha will have no option excej>t to move independently in the 
matter. There should be however no desire to enter into rivalry with the Congress. 
The desire to gain predominance over the Congress should be checked. We must 
remember that the two organizations are complementary to each other. Each is 
strengthened by the support of the other. We are bound to make grievous 
mistakes if we do not constantly keep in view the complementary character of 
the tw’O organizations. The Kisan Sabhas are primarily to be organized to 
secure the economic rights of the peasants and to conduct their day to day economic 
struggles. But the colonial exploitation from which the peasant suffers cannot be 
end^ without achieving complete independence and as he cannot enjoy political 
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freedom without political power so lon^ as India is in bondage it is necessary that 
the peasant should strive for national freedom in co-operation with other classes. 
The Congress is a symbol of national freedom and is the platform of anti-imperialist 
struggle. Idle peasant therefore has to be taught to love and claim the Congress 
as his own organization. A stepmotherly behaviour towards it will not do. If 

the economic struggle is to be linked up with the national struggle in order to 

give social contents to the national liberation movemctit it is only just and proper 
that the two organizations should be interlocked in permanent union. 

Referring to other dilliculties in their way the president regretted that in 
certain parts of the country where the bulk of the landowners were not of 
the same religion as the mass of [jeasants Kisan organisation had assumed a 
communal character. Such organisations had come into e.xistence chiefly because 
the Congress organisations of the province grossly neglected tlic interests of the 

E casants. The communal disharmony prevailing at present made even co-oi)eration 
etvvoen the two parties sometimes impossible, to say nothing of the merger of 
the two organisations. Though the agrarian movement might have received imi)etu8 
from this fact in such regioni yet it could not be considered as a healthy 

movement from the view point of the national struggle. The ])rc8ent movement 
could not afford to be snlit up on communal lines. Miiltiidicity of peasant 

organisations would also add to the confusion. The present position could he 
alterefl not by exhibition of anger or impatience but the workers should try 
to win the confidence and support of the peasants by scKlcss hard work and the 
more they identified themselves with the j)easant masses the more they would 
succeed in the task. But to achieve this end they should also try to create cadres 
of workers belonging to the same religious community. Workers should also 
try to negotiate merger with the leaders of the communal peasant organisations. 
Tho Congress also should shed its narrow outlook and devote its attention to 
])easant work in the ])roviiicc. 

Proceeding he said that there was phenomenal awakening in the country¬ 
side and tliey could reap a nice harvest if only they know how to make the best 
use of oj^portunities. The workers should receive iiolilical education. The relation¬ 
ship that should subsist between the Kisan Sabha an<l the Congress should be 
wcll-im])resscd u]>on their minds. The necessity and significance of the peasant 
movenment, the role of the peiisantry in the Anti-imperialist struggle and the 
role of the Congress should be things on wdiich the workers sliould he enligh¬ 
tened. The organisation should be strictly su]>crviscd and controlled. Htrict 
discipline should be maintained in the ranks. Organisational expansion should 
be accomi^anicd by Bte])S to arouse ])ro}>er functioning and discipline. Peaceful 
character of the movement should be cni])hasisod and peasant ]>roblems of every 
province should be carefully stinlied and suitable literature ])roduced in Indian 
languages for the Ideological Training of the w'orkers. 

Referring to the controversy that has centred round the question of the official 
emblem of the iieasant organisation, Acharymi said that some c.ontcndcd that as the 
Congress organisation was pre-eminently a Kisan organisation the Hag should be 
the flag of the Kisan Sabha. The ])osition of the 8abha is that the Rc<l Fla^ being 
the flag of the exjiloitcd and the symbol of class solidarity of the peasants with the 
workers it should be the ofTicial flag of the organisation. Both agree that disrespect 
should not be shown to the other flag. It was a vital matter both for the future of 
the peasant movement and the national liberation movement and could not be treated 
lightly. It was the Russian Revolution that helped the masses to take the centre of 
the world stage and as such peasants all the world over owed deej) dept of gratitude 
to the Red Flag. The Red Flag was also respected because it was the flag of the 
exploited and the down-trodden. It also bore an international character and was 
the symbol of fraternisation of peasants and workers. 

But they could not have a negative attitude towards the national flag. Their 
feelings for it should be those of positive love and respect and should equally com¬ 
mand their loyalty. It was in the interest of the Kisans themselves that they 
should turn the Congress into a genuine people’s organisation and if that be bo, 
they will have to give their unswerving loyalty to the national flag. 

Another consideration in sui)port of the adoption of the national flag is that 
the Congress has more and more come to represent the economic urge of the masses. 
The Congress is evolving and a rich social content was being put into the political 
concepts of the movement. He, therefore, jespectfully requestea the conference to 
revise their opinion and adopt the national flag as well. 
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“The International flituation is rapidly deteriorating and the world is rushing 
head-long towards a crisis. The system of collective security has completely 
broken down. Pledges are being violated. The so-called democracies of Western 
Europe are betraying democracy. Great Britain is a special offender in this respect. 
It has deliberately added fascist powers and has by its weak-kneed poliejr helped 
Nazi Germany in extinguishing the freedom of small independent states. The world 
is passing through a moral crisis and the moment seems to be ripe when India 
should consciously pre]>are herself for the final struggle. The time has come when 
we should take tile initiative in our own hands and initiate a nation-wide struggle 
to gain our national objective. We have so far been sitting on the fence awaiting 
the introduction of the l^ederal Scheme which the Congress is i)led^ed to oppose. 
But this attitmle of mind helps a policy of drift, dangerous for a fighting organi¬ 
sation. We, therefore,' welcome the decision of the Congress at Tripuri which puts an 
end to this poli(.*y of drift and calls upon all parts of the Congress organisations, 
Congress Governments and the i)eoi)le generally to prei)are the country for a nation¬ 
wide struggle. This momentous (lecisiou of the Congress w'as, how'ever, taken in 
an atmosphere surcharged wuth personal bitterness ami animosity and other matters 
much less consequential seemed to dominate the scene for the moment which ul¬ 
timately succeeded in over-shadowing the one central decision of Tripuri. 


Resolutions—Second Day—Gaya—10th. April 1939 


The followdng resolutions were adopted at the second day’s sitting of the 
Conference : — 


National Demand 


“The past year has witnessed a phenomenal awakening and growdh of organisa¬ 
tional strength of the Kisans of India. Not only have they taken a much greater 
]wirt than ever before in the general democratic movement in the country, but 

they have also aivakened to a consciousness of their position as a class desperately 
trying to exist in the face of ruthless feudal-cum-imperialist exploitation. Their 
class organisations have therefore multiplietl and their struggle against this 

exidoiiation has risen to higher levels as is witnessed by the niimerous partial 

struggles throughout the country. This awakening and the ex])crience of this 
struggle has brought a new political consciousness to them. They have realised 
the nature of the forces they are fighting against and the true remedies of their 
poverty and exploitation. Their vision is no longer limited by their natural 

isolations and location. They have realised that im])erialism which lives for and 
thrives on their cxjdoitation in many visible and invisible forms must go and that 
it must go xmncipally by their action taken in alliance wuth other anti-imperia¬ 
list forces in the country. They have also realised that partly as a hang over from 
the feudal past of the country and partly due to the deliberate attempts of 
imperialism there is a native system of exploitation which has enslaved and 
impoverished them and w'hich too must go. They have therefore come to the 
conclusion that the logical end of their day to day struggle must be a mighty 
attack on the removal of imperialism itself and an agrarian revolution which will 
give them land, remove all intermediary exploiters between them and the State 
and free them from the burden of debt and secure to them the full enjoymeut 
of the fruits of their labour. 

Relief to Peasantry 

“Secondly, the past year has been a year of small reliefs to the peasantry 
secured to them from the Provincial Governments. The crying inadequacy of these 
reliefs, the great obstacles created by the vested interests that have to be encoun¬ 
tered in securing them, tlie patent incapacity of Provincial Autonomy to solve 
any of the basic agrarian problems have fully exposed the hollowness of Piovin- 
cial Autonomy and have strengthened the conviction of the peasants that the 
present slave constitution must go and be replaced by one that is framed by the 
people themselves. The Babha thus is proud to declare that to-day the determina¬ 
tion of the Kisans of India to free themselves from the feudal-cum-imperidist 
exploitation and their preparedness to do so are greater than ever before. 

“The Sabha is glad to note that there are other powerful forces and factors 
in the country and outside that are rajudly leading not only the peasants bnt 
the Indian i^ple as a whole towards these and similar ends. First of all is 
the great rise in the power and influence of the Indian National Congress, the 
biggest political organisation of the Indian people, the power of whi(3i t^ is 
largely drawn from the power of the Kisans of the country. The Congress has 
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declared at its last session in unequivocal terras that its organisations and the country 
generally must immediately begin ]U’ei>arations for launching a nation-wide 
struggle for the establishment of an indci)endent democratic state. The Sabha 
while pledging its fullest suiq)ort in this struggle and in tlie preparation for it 
lio})es that the Congress executive or the forthcoming meeting of the A. I. C. C. 
shall take steps to give ellect to that declaration and take the contcm])latcd 

preparation in hand, 'i'he Sabha feels that particular efforts should be made to 
ouild up that united front between the Congress and the Eisan Habha which 

has been the aim of the Sablia in order that the forces of national disunity 

which at bottom are the expression of upper class interest do not impair the 

essential unity of the entire Indian people iighting against imy>erialism that must 
be expressed m action through the Congress. 

NkeI) for OuaANISATION 

“The organisation of the industrial workers, the powTrful allies of the Kisans 
and their struggle have reached higher level that ever before. Ihiity in the I'rade 
Union movement has been achieved and the ]K)litical consciousness of the W’orkera 
has grown. The Sablia wishes that closer links belvveen the workers and ])easant 
organisations and movements should be forged and directs the A. I. K. C. to 
take the necessary 8te})8 for it. 

‘ One-third of the Indian masses have, hitherto slumbered in the enforced 
backwardness of the native States. Kecent months have witiu'sscd an extraordinary 
awakejung among them due to the impact of the democratic movement in tlic 
country and latterly of the ]>casant movement, and the awakening among the hisans. 
The struggle of the States’ ])eoplc is idso largely a striicL'le of the Kisans not 
only for the civil or ])olitical rights and libert es but also for ectniomic emanci¬ 
pation. There is in additition to all these a general awakening in the country and 
yociths, students, women and others are all on the move of organising, struggling, 
their faces set in the common diretion, i. e. independent (hnnocratic Swaraj. 

‘A.ll this is ha]>])ening in the midst of a grave woild ciisis. The world hovers 
on the brink of a calamitous holocaust. British Imperialism, shaken to its root, 
fully gripped by this crisis is, one the one hand, steadily carrying on war ])repara- 
tions in India and taking war measures such as, army rei-riiilrnent act, the recent 
attack on Provincial Autonomy to ensure greater contrf)! for the centre in war 
emergencies and on the other, trying to consolidate by small concessions some 
of the forcc^Jiwit arraign against it. At the same time it has reiterated its deter¬ 
mination to im]>ose on the country the universally comlcmiu'd Federation. It con¬ 
tinues to help and abate the reactionary and disruptive feudal and communal forces. 

“In view therefore of this international and national situation the Sabha athrms 
that the time has come when the united forces of the country embraces the Con¬ 
gress, the l^tates peoples, peasants and workers of the organisations and the t)COple 
generally should take a forward stej) and launch an attack on the slave constitution 
on the Imperialist domination itseli for comtdeto national indepemdence and a demo¬ 
cratic State of the Indian people leading ultimately to the realisalion of a Kisan- 
Mazdoor Ilaj. 

Programme of Acjiio^ 

“The Sabha therefore calls its constituent units to take in hand the following 
programme of action~(1) Popularisation of necessity of the coming nation-w'ide 
struggle and of fighting uncompromisingly againt Federation. 

(2) Intensification and integration or tJie poIili(tal struggles of the pcasanti. 

(3) Establishing of united front between the (bngress, the A. I. K. S. the A. 
I. T. U. C. and other anti-lm})erialiBtic organisations. 

(4) Insisting upon acceptance and imj)lementing by the Provincial Governments 
of the immediate demands of the Kisan Sabha and implementing of the election 
manifesto by the Congicss Ministry. 

(5) Liquidation of forces of communal disruption through common struggle 
of the masses for their economic and political demands and through fighting for 
scrupulous observances of minority rights. 

(G) Organisation of a strong Kisan Volunteer Corps. 

(7) Solidarity demonstration and active help to the State’s people, 

“The Sabha directs that all the delegates at this session should report on this 
resolution to their constituents on their return. It further calls upon the 
Kisan Sabhas and the Kisan workers all over the country to popularise this 
resolution through meetings and leaflets and other methods of propaganda. 
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Bengal Ministry 

“The party which form the Coalition Government of Benp;al, before the general 
election, promise to the people that if they were in power after the election they 
would adopt measures for the amelioration of the condition of peasants of the 
province and remove the disabilities caused by the then existing repressive laws. 
But since they assumed power they have done little to fulfil those promises. 

(2) It is true that they have amended the Tenancy laws and thereby done 
some good to some tenants but that is far below the mark and hardly touches the 
iroorest classes of tenants and Bhag-Chasis, or Bargadars who needetl relief most. 

(3) In regard to the insistent demands of the peasants and the Kisan 8abha 
for reduction of rent, the Government have appointed a Land Revenue Commission 
to investigate the land problems. This has been looked upon as a dodge to shelve 
the question for a considerable time while jropuiar demand is that an interim re¬ 
port should be published by the Commission without delay. 

(4) Ho far as agricultural indebtedness is concernea what little measure has 
be( 3 n adopted by the (iovernment is of such a nature that it can be taken advan¬ 
tage of by non-agricultural classes rather than give relief to the agricultural debtors 
who need relief most. 

(5) Besides, so far as mass movement and particularly the Kisan movement 
of the j)rovince are concerned, the attitude of the Government of Bengal has been 
one of constant hostility and this is proved by the repressive measures deliberately 
taken in connection with peasant agitation in Barisal, Burdwan, 24-Pargana8, 
Ilooghly atid other distric ts wliere Kisan workers have been gagged and the 
Kisans have been subjected to various ways of torture such as assault, arrest, 
iin])risonmcnt, confiscalion of Kisans’ properties, valued several times the actual 
dues claimed by the (Government in the name of realising their dues. 

(G) In view of the above facts this Hablia condemns the action and the 
attitude of the Government of Bengal and ilemands full justice to the peasants of the 
province at least to the extent of redeeming their election jjledges. 

Bihar Ministry 

“Whereas the (Congress election manifesto, the agraiian programme of the Faizpiir 
Congress and the demands made on their basis by the Kisans, Kisan Habhas and 
some Congress Committees entered into an agreement with the reactionary 
zemindars, the allies of British lm]!crialism and the o]>ionents of the Congress in 
which not only the interest of the Kisans was not kept in view but ^\hich has 
])rovcd detrimental to the prestige of the 4’ongress aiul has shaken the confidence 
of the Kisans in it and, 

‘"Whereas their agrarian legislation passed in accordance with the Congress- 

zamindar agreement is iu»i only inadetiuate and un]>rogressive but has failed 

to give the much-needed reliefs to them and made tliem suiter daily new difficulties 
and tortures have allowed their croj>s ami grain rot in the fields and the threshing 
floors and to crown eases ha\c been started against them and, 

“Whereas a dangerous weapon has hcen given to the Zemindars in the shape 
of facility to distrain the crops of the Kisans hy means of a tenancy law and 

“Whereas the law, which the Congress ministry has passed with a view to 

solve the most vexed ])roblems of the Kisans, viz. the resioration of Bakast lands, 
has not only i>roved to be ineapablc of solving the problem but has made them 
suffer at the hands of the zcmimlar on account of the pasMive attitude of the 
Ministry and made them hel]dess in ]»rotccling their lands, and 

“Whereas on one side the zemindars are de])ri\ing the Kisans of their lands, 
on the other hand the Kisans and Kisan woikers are being implicated in criminal 
cases so much so tliat men of the standing of l*t. Jadunandan Shaima, Rev. 
Raliul Sankrit4iiii and I’t. Ramuanduii Misra have been accused of theft under 
section 379 I. l\ C. and 

“Whereas repressive policy is being pursued hy the Ministry in order to crush 
the power of resistance among the Kisans and whereas the Ministry has miserably 
failed to relieve the Kisans of their heavy and crushing buiden of debts and 
whereas the Zemindars have observed the terms of their agreement with the 
Congress Ministry. 

“The Babha demands from the Congress authorities in Behar that the CJongress 
Zemindar agreement be put an end to at once, that tlie Congress Ministry be 
ordered to put a stop to the high-handedness and tyranny of the Zemindars and that 
the Congress Ministry shall take immediate steps to solve the Bakast problems and 
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generally to implement the terras of the Congress election manifesto and the 
agrarian programme of the Faizpur Congress. 

Ageicultural Labour 

“This Sabha has always recognised that Agricultural labourers and (agricultural 
workers) are an integral section of the class of Kisans and that there can be 
no real progress of Kisans and regeneration of our rural life until and unless the 
large body of agricultural labourers is assured of seeuiity of cmidoyment, minimum 
wages, humane and respectable conditions of life and freedom from all vestiges of 
feudal serfdom of bondage. 

“This Sabha is keenly conscious of the fact that every year more and more 
landed Kisans are becoming landless and both they and the tenants are driven 
down into the ranks of agricultural labourers by relentless i)roces8 of the increasing 
unprofitability of agriculture^ crushing burdens of taxation etc. and therefore it is 
in the interests of the whole Kisan class itself that the real labourers shall be 
raised to as high a level as possible. Therefore this Sabha calls upon all Kisan 
Babhas to strive their best to achieve immediately among other things at least the 
following Complete cancellation of their debts, (ii) Heservation of all un¬ 

occupied but cultivai)le lands for their co-operative exj'loitation by agricultural 
workers, (iii) The establishment of Agricultural wages Boards consisting of represen¬ 
tatives of peasants and agricultural labourers to fix minimum wages and other 
conditions of work, (iv) Extension of the Workmen’s Compensation Act to tliem. 
tv) A national policy of housing and protected drinking water 8U])ply for them. 

(vi) Penalisation of every kind of illegal exactions, feudal serfdom, forced labour. 

(vii) Repeal of the Criminal Tribes Act and (cither rei^eal or amendment of) 
those provisions of the 1. P. C. which are frequently and arbitrarily invoked 
against them by the police. 

“Where separate Agricultural Labour ITnions have come into existence it is 
the duty of the K. C.’s to try to establish friendly con taels with them and 
to bring about settlement of any disjmtes if any, that may bjcak out between 
peasants and agricultural workers. 

“This Babha exhorts both Kisans and agricultural labourers to realise the great 
and growing need for their united front as against all the ])owcrful vested interests 
which have been crushing them both for ages past and also for their fighting 
shoulder to shoulder against l)oth their class enemies and their ally, the British 
Imperialism in order to wrest comjdetc freedom from them. 

Criminal Tribes Act 

“The Criminal Tribes Act of the (Jovernment of India is in the opinion of 
the Sabha a thoroughly inhuman measure which is unworthy of any civiliscxl 
Government and should be immediately repealed by all IToviucial Governments 
which are now under their sway. 

“This has been applied against many kisan leaders and workers of Noakhali 
and Tippera districts of Bengal hy the Government of that province who seem to 
have considered it a novel and effective means of suppressing the growing peasantry 
movement. Those of the workers who have been brought under the C. T. Act in 
those two ditricts are -.—(Tippera) 1. Krishna Bandar Bhowmic (in Jail) 2. 
Khetranath Bharma, 3. Jagdish Chandra Das, 4. Buresh Chandra Das, 5. Khalibur 
Rahman, C. AradauUah, 7. Neaz Ali Bcnari (aged Grt), 3. Karaani Mohan, 9. Abid 
Ally, 10. Kabi Ahmed, 11. Mofiziir Kanman 12. Azizur Rahman 13. Yusuf Ali and 
14. Burendra Bhowmic and (Noakhali). 1. Mokhlesur Rahman in jail 2. Nur Islam, 
3. Abidullah, 4. Dula Mian, 5. Bultan Ahmad, 0. Ali Hussain, 7 Kali Kumar 
(aged about 75) 8. Ali Asara Choudhury and 9. Euayat Ullah (aged 80 in jail). 

“What is worse is that notices under this Act were served on some of these 
workers while they were in Jail as political prisoners curiously arrested. The Act 
was withdrawn from Syed Ahmed Khan of Noakhali after he was elected to the 
Assembly and long after the members of all the groups in the Assembly insisted 
on the removal of the ban. The Babha therefore strongly condemns the action of the 
Government of Bengal in using the Act for the suppression of the Kisan movement 
and demands the removal of the ban and the repeal of the Act. 

Political Prisoners 

“This Sabha notes with regret that inspite of the united demand of the people 
and of the representative organisations of the country, jioliticalB in many of the 
provinces, particularly in Bengal and in the Punjab, have not yet been released. 
There has been no terroristic outrage inr Bengal ana in the Punjab and tto 
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recrudescence of it after the release of the detennes and some convicted political 

E risoners, as was gloomily prophesied by all apologists of the Government in 
engal and in the runjab. The Sabha is convinced that terrorism as a political 
movement is dead. The present situation therefore warrants the release of all 
prisoners convicted of so-called terroristic ac^ts. The work of the Advisory 
Committee appointed by the Bengal Government had been unsatisfactory and 
dilatory, and, as such, the Sabha disapproves of the measures of the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment. The Sabha also notes that large numbers of kisan workers and labour includ¬ 
ing workers who were engaged in regular work among the masses have been prose¬ 
cuted and in different provinces, viz, the Punjab, Bihar and Madras are not yet being 
releasefl in spite of the demand of the people. 

“The Sabha therefore urges all the provincial Governments to give effect to the 
W'ill of the people by releasing all the political prisoners prosecuted for terroristic 
offences or for work among the masses without any delay whatsoever. 

“This Sabha notes with deep regret that in8])iic of its strict adherence in all its 
activities to all peaceful methods, charges of violence have been levelled against its 
workers and its constituent bodies from time to time. While the Sablia cm])haHise8 
again the need of strict adherence to peaceful methods, it points as an earnest of its 
policy it has followed to the numerous instances of ]>ca8ant struggles in Bihar and 
elsewhere in which despite grave persecution including assaults on women as at 
Cliitauli in Bihar and Kalipattam in Andhra, the j^easant fighters have maintained 
not only a peaceful atmospliere but also strict disci])line. C ases are not unknown 
such as in a recent case in Darbhanga in Bihar, in which rcs] onsible jioasant 
workers falsely charged with violence have been acquitted honourably by competent 
courts. The Sabha leels strongly that this propaganda based on misintoimation is 
motivated by the vested interests whose foundations have been shaken up by the 
present movement. The Sabha regrets that it is not realised that sudi basidcss 
charges result only in the weakening of the unity of the Indian ]»eoj'Ie in their fight 
against oppression. The Sabha therefore ai>]ieals to all who are working to desist 
from such propaganda and co-operate with it in devcloning the struggle of 35 jjer 
cent of the people of India into a mighty and disciplincu force that is bound to be 
the strongest factor in the victory of the Indian people over exploitation and slavery. 
Alolition of Zemindaiu System 

“The Sabha reiterates the resolution, passed at its Comilla session tliat the 
Zamindari system which has proved to be such an economic waste and which has 
brought about the ruin of millions of peasants must be abolished without paying 
any coini'eusation to the Zemindais ami other inteimcdiatc landlords. 

“I'he Sabha is glad to note that tlie oy-iiiion that the land belongs to the 
cultivator and the Zemindar is only a collector of rent is increasingly gaining ground. 
The Madras Zemindari Enquiry Committee has declared the Kisaiis’ i>roi>rietory 
right over the land, forests, irrigation sources and village commons and llie rrcinier 
of Madras has admitted that tlie Zemindar was a })ublic servant who could be dis¬ 
missed without paving any compensation. In Bengal, the land revenue commission 
has been appoints to inquire, among other tilings, the question of land luoiirietor- 
shij'. By abolishing ‘salami’ and the right of pre-emption, the Bengal Government 
has already restricted the proprietory right of the Zemindars and the logical con¬ 
clusion of their course, even from the legal standpoint, is the ultimate denial ot the 
Zemindar’s proprietorship. The Babha i>lacc8 on record its appreciation of the work 
of the Andhra Ryots Association and Bengal Kisan Babha which prepared and 
submitted memoranda to the Prakasam’s Committee and Floud Commission re8])ective- 
ly. It was also on the initiative of the B. P. K. B., that a conference of representatives 
of all progressive political organisations of Bengal including the Krishak Praja Bamiti, 
B. P. T. U. C. and B. P. C. 8. P. and some prominent Congress men adopted a 
resolution of abolition of Zemindari system without compensation. 

“The Babha is pleased to note that the Kisan workers in response to the resolution 
of the Comilla session carried on intensive propaganda during the last year for the 
popularisation of the demand for abolition of Zemindari without compensation to 
the landlords. The Sabha therefore asks all the provincial and local committees to 
concentrate their activities on further intensifying the movement for the abolition of 
Zemindari system and restoring full rights in land to the actual cultivators of the soil. 



The Bengal Provincial Political Conference 

36tb. Sesison—Jalpaiguri—4th. & 5th. February 1939 

The Welcome Address 

The thirtysixth ficssion of the Benjral Provioial Political Conference was held at 
Jalpaij»:iiri on the 4th. February 1939, under the presidency of Sj. Sarnt Chanira 
Bose. Sj. Charu Chandra Sanyal in the course of his welcome address said :— 
The introduction of Provincial Autonomy was resi)onsible for the sudden 
and excessive ji:rowth of communalism which brought in its wake a parochial 
outlook and provincial jealousies. l?i analysing: the various causes which nindcred 
the welding of the different peoples inhabiting the j 2 ;reat sub-continent into a 
homop:eneous whole, Mr. Ranyal recounted the recent ha})])eiiin{j;8 in the Provinces 
administered by the Congress and non-Conp'css Ministries, lie said that “the 
party squabbles in the Central ITovinces, tiring by police on labourers in Bombay, 
apjdication of the muc.h condemned re; 4 ulations in Madras to suppress the anti- 
Hindi agitation, threats on the life of the Premier of Sind and the spread of 
communal differences in the Punjab and Bcn«;al bespoke of ruflled tempers and 
indicated a disturbed aimosphcie which were not all conducive to the growth of 
India as a nation which had been the aspiration and ^oal of the }>eople.” 
“The scramble for the sweets of office, the unduly self-assertive and selfish attitude 
of the landlords and businessmen which were ^ivin*;’ rise to labcnir ajzitation and 
Kisan movements could not but weaken a much divided ]>eople/’ he continued. 
Mr. f^anyal welcomed the re-election of Mr. ^^uldias Chandra Ifose at this 
critical juncture and hoik'd that under his guidance the Cont;ress would be able 
to tackle many of them and ensure smooth and harmonious workinjj; of the Conirress 
programme. Turning to the situation that obtained in Bengal, Mr. Banyal 
regretted that political differences and disimssions were weakening the organisa¬ 
tion and leading many a valued worker astray. He a])i>ealetl to all to (liscard 
tlie iwtisan s))irit which engendered differences and disputes and work in unison 
for tne attainment of the common goal. 

The Presidential Address 

In the course of his ])rcsidential address, 8j. Sarat Chandra Bose stressed on 
some of the salient ])oints as, greater unity in Conj.:ress camp, uncompromising 
oj>])Osition to Feileration, inhaisification of the struggle for “Puma v^waraj”, reorien¬ 
tation of Congress foreign policy, immediate redistribution of jnovinces on linguistic 
basis, release of all ])olitical prisoners in Bengal and communal unity. He depre¬ 
cated narrow provincialism and ajmealed to the jcoi'le to think in teims of the 
Indian nation. The Federation of India was the 8u)»reme ideal for which every 
Indian should strive, but the Federation which the British (Government was trying 
to foist upon India was oidy a mockery of Federation. It had been devised by 
British imi^erialists for the }»er])etuation of the shiven' of India. It was, therefore, 
the duty of the nation to oppose its inauguration tootli and nail. 

Thanking the delegates and members of the Beception Committee for the honour 
they have done him by electing him President of the Conference, Bj. Bose thought 
that at the inesent stage of the national struggle, India should make a declaraton 
of her fundamental demands befon^ the world, presumably on the line of American 
Declaration of Independence. In this connection, he jileaued for the reorientation of 
the Congress foreign policy and advised kecjiing i-loser touch with the institutions and 
people who stood for the liberation of humanity. “We should let those people and 
nations, who are syrapathetif^ with our national ideals and aspirations, know how we 
could mutually help each other.” 

Sj, Bose spoke at a considerable lengh on the proposed Federation. He said 
India stood for comydete Independence. She wanted Federation, a federation of all 
component independent Indian states and yirovinces and not a federation of the type 
which the British imperialists were trying to impose upon her. In this connection 
he referred to the recent declaration of the Viceroy and said that the Federation was 
sure to be imposed upon the nation very soon, unless there was an organised attempt 
on the part of the whole nation to thwart its inauguration. In this supreme hour 
of the national crisis, the Congress, the mouthpiece of the whole nation, should sink 
its internal differences and present a.uhited front to the imperialistic and reactionary 
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forces. Thouf^h the Con»:ve8S had rejected the federal scheme in the most unmistak¬ 
able and unambif^iioiis lan^:ua^e, he regretted that there were some even among 
Congressmen who had not been able to make up their mind about the real issue. 

Reviewing the world situation, he said that if a world war broke out, it would 
offer a good oi)portuuity to India to win her independence. But he doubted whether 
in her present ])olitical situation, she would be able to take full advantage of that 
opportunity. The clash between the totalitarian states and the so-called democra¬ 
cies, he exjdained, was a clash between the old imperialism and the new. The former 
wanted to oust the latter from the held and grab it for themselves. Therefore, 
neither the foimer nor the latter could come to the help of India as such ; she 
would have to shape her own destiny. For this she would have to depend upon 
her own strength which mainly came from her own teeming millions, from her workers, 
peasants, agriculturists and labourers. The Congress should, therefore, ])lace in the 
forefront of its ])rogramme, the education of the masses in Congress ideology with 
a view to bringing them in line with our struggle for emancii)ation. IToceeding, 
Bj. Bose diicdared liis belief in the inevitability of industrialisation of India, which 
was not inconsistent Avith the spirit of the times. India offered an extensive 
scope for industrialisation, like the Fnited States ef America and Soviet Russia, on 
account of her variety and wealth of jiatural resources. 'I'herc had been a great 
advanr-e in industrialisation during the last twenty years. There was, however, an 
evil clement in this unplanned ju'ogress, which it would not bo possible for the 
opp'Oiicnts of industrialisation to contiol. Thus, for alisence of a plan, the industries 
ot the country were (h^pendent for their progress on individual enterprise and were 
tending more and more to be controlltMl by a particular set of cai>italists. If this 
t(‘ndcncy, for which tlic c()ns«;rvatir5m of tlie cajuialists as a <dasH AAas res]!onsible, 
were to pcrsisl nnclnvkcd, it would l)c an evil thinfor the country, d'he only remedy 
to this evil, in the opinion of the speaker, was liie State introduction and control 
of industry. A grave responsibility in this regard lay on the Cciitial and ITovin- 
cial (iovcrnmeiits in the country. 

Broceeding, Sj. Bose emphatically dcidared that to-day there was no dispute in 
the Congress aliout the ]*olicy. The ditlcrenccs of oj-inion that existed were about 
the Congress programme and were unimportant. 'Ibis, in the speaker's oi)inion, was only 
natural, for so long as wc had not aclueved frccdoom there could be no scofie for 
differences. Congress would have to present a united front for a considerable 
time to come, otherwise our efforts for freedom might even be frustrated 
altogether. Turning to the individual problems of Bengal, Sj. Bo^‘e referred to the 
necessity of her marching in co- 0 |*eration with other pro\inces. Some there were, 
he said, who thought that no unity between Bengal and the rest of India could 
be possible before the 8ii})eriority and leaderslii}) of Bengal tvcrc acknowledged. 
The speaker hoped that in the interests of national unity, the more extreme 
provincial demands should be Avithdrawn. In his opinion one such demand was 
the use of the Bengali language as the national language of India. This was an 
idle dream for it should he realised that inspite of local variations, Hindi was the 
common language of the Avholc of Northern India. To displace this language and 
introduce Bengali in its place, the speaker held, Avas not a practicable proposition. 
Another consideration was that no language could be adopted as a political language 
by reason of its literary wealth. The currency of a language was due to social and 
political reasons. If, therefore, Bengali Avas not adopted as the national language of 
India, it was no reason for shame or resentment in Bengal. Sj. Bose warmly supjwted 
the demand for tlie inclusion in Bengal of all Bengali-speaking areas now included 
in the provinces of Bihar and Assam and declared that the (Anigress should actively 
8upi>ort this demand. There could be no true federation Avithout this being done. 
He also said that all the provinces should be distributed on a linguistic basis. 
Bihar, for example, sliould be separated from Chota Nagpur and should be joined 
with the Hindi-speaking portion of Central IToviiices. 

The second demand of Bengal, the speaker proceeded, was for the protection 
of the social, political and economic rights of Bengalees outside Bengal. He thought 
much of the problem w'ould be solved if the provinces were re-organised on a 
linguistic basis. In his opinion, the resolution or the Working Committee of the 
Congress regarding recruitment to Government services in Bihar was a just one. 
He also mentioned that we in Bengal would follow the policy pursued by Bihar or 
the Central Frofrinces with regard to recruitment of Bengalees in the services in 
these provinces. Turning to the complex internal problems of Bengal, Sj. Bose enumera 
ted some of the more important ones, which were:—(!) removal of the poverty of the 
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Bengali agriculturist and labourer, (2) provision of a living for the ‘Bhadralok’ 
class, (3) unity among the Hindus and Muslims, (4) spread of primary education, 
{.■)) improvement of rural areas, (6) bringing all the classes in Bengal to the same 
level of education and economic solvency and (7) release of political prisoners. 
These were intricate problems, he said, and could be taken up for solution only 
when the Government or the province was in the hands of those having the will 
and the capacity to tackle them. Unfortunately for Bengal, her governance was 
now in the hands of people who did not believe in any radical reform of her social 
and economic conditions and who, by their activities, had been blocking her path to 
progress. In the course of a survey of the work of the Bengal ministry during the 
past two years, Sj. Bose said that there was only one item to their credit, even 
according to them. This was the amended Tenancy Act, the benefits of which to 
the agriculturists were, from the first, questioned by the Congress Tarty and the 
working of which had fully justified their doubts. On the side of debit, Bj. Bose 
referred to the Ministry’s opposition to measures proposed by their antagonists at 
the Bengal legislature, which included, among others, the fixing of a minimum 
price for jute, the purchase of the rights of landholders, introduction of extensive 
tree medical relief, free primary education and prohibition. Not only that, they 
had also helped and assisted the cajiitalists and foreigners in all possible ways, as 
was proved by their support of the Calcutta Electric Bu})j>ly Corporation and the 
promulgation of the Jute Ordinance for Uie convenience of Jute Mill owners. 

But the gravest charge against the ministry, said Bj. Bose, was that they 
had been trying to keep alive the sjnrit of communahsm in the province by all 
means and methods. They were trying to create communal difFercin*es where such 
dittcreiices did not exist. Only a few days ago, a bill for the amendment of the 
Cahnitta Muiii(‘i])al Act liad been ])ubUshed, which aimed at introducing a 
comumnal electorate in the Calcutta Corporation. The si)eaker declared that if 
tlie framers of the Bill })ersistcd in their attempts to carry it out in pra'dacc, they 
w'ould face unsurmountahle opposition from all true Bengalis—Hindus and 
Muslims alike. They might have that iniquitous measure passed in the legislature 
on account of their numerical superiority there, but it was bound to be strenuously 
op])Ose<l by all reasonable men. 

This w'as not all. Even within their own ooramiiuity they favoured the 
higher classes and within the higher classes, a particular coterie. This characteristic 
was becoming more and more evident in the matter of ai)pointment8 to services. 
'iVhen during last August a motion of no-eonfidcnce against the Ministry was 
moved in the Assembly, a member mentioned certain names which had amazed 
everybotly by reason of the frequency with which the names of relations of a 
certain Minister cropped up Bj. Bose requested the delegates to through the 

statement issued by the Publie Services Commission in this connection. 

Turning next to the agitation for the release of political prisoners, 8j. Bose 
said that when the ministry had taken control after the inauguration of Ihovineial 
Autonomy, it was expected that the detenus and political prisoners would be 
released, but they paid no attention to it. When the Congress took up the 
movement for their release they had a difficult situation to face. The repression 
during the }>criod between 1930 and 1932 had to depressed the public that they 
were even afraid to mention the political prisoners, not speak of trying to secure 
their release. It took time to remove this feeling of depression, but the agitation 
gained full strength since April, 1937. Congressmen did not, and could not admit 
of any difference between detenus and convicted iX)litical prisoners. It was from 
the conviction that it was morally wrong to keep them in detention after the 
active campaign for freedom nad been suspended that Mahatma Gandhi came to 
Ikngal to confer with the Bengal Ministry regarding their release. As a result 
the detenus had been released. But Mahatmaii’s advice regarding the release o^ 
convicted prisoners had not been fully accepted and nearly 150 workers were still 
in jail. He wished the comrades behind the prison bar to know that the Congress 
would spare no pains to secure their release. Inis was the reason that induct two 
Congress members of the Assembly to work on the official Advisory Committee in 
connection with the yxilitical prisoners^ problem. Though some would say that 
such participation was bad in principle, the speaker had agreed to be on the 
Committee in the thought that the release of these comrades was a task in which 
it was the dpty of every Bengali to help. ♦ 

Referring to the shortfall of attempts to solve the manifold problems 
facing Bengal, Bj. Bose said that the only> way to success of these attempts was 
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to brinj? tlie g;ovcrnance of Bengal into the hands of Congress-minded Bengalis—it 
did not matler wlietln'r they were IJindns or Muslims. 

In this romicc'tion, he observed that a change in the Ministry in Bengal, 
however desirable it might be, could not be brought about by the efforts or 
stiatcgy of a few j crsons. It was possible, by influencing a few members, to 
force a victory, bul, its eilccts were not likely to be lasting. A Ministry which 
had no common i>olir,y and programme could not do real good to the country. If 
it was ijitcndcd to csfnhliHh a Ministry with a new policy, it was necessary to make 
organisc<l efri)rls oibsidc the legislature. 

The hist sto}) in such efforts should be, continued Sj. Bose, to bring about 
Ilindn-Miislim unity. It would he no exaggeration to say that this was the 
gravest issue in Bc'ugal. Comrannalisls were busy preaching that Bengal Hindus 
would never be a!)le to concedo to the Muslims their rights. It was up to the 
Hindus to give tlu^ lie to this propaganda. As unfortunately, differences with 
Muslims had liecn neated in the ](rovincc, it was up to the Hindus to make a 
little sacritice and remove the cause of misunderstanding. The result of refusal to 
do this would not be |jood even from llie view-point of communal Hindu interests. 

Discussing the icasons of communal differences, Sj. Bose referred to the small 
perccntag«’ of Muslims in (Jovcnimcnt services and the i)overty and indebtedness 
f)f the agriculturists who formed a major part of the Muslim community in the 
lU'owma; and oliscrvcd that these had undoubtedly contrihntotl to the misunder¬ 
standing w'ith the Hindus. Our clear duty was to meet the reasonable economic 
dcmaruls of the ?*luhlims as S'oon as ^lo'-sible. H was from this idea that the 
si>cak«T, in his ca])acity as a leader of the Congress party in the Assembly, had 
pr(>['osed a ('onfereiue of roi-rescntativcs of all communities to settle the communal 
ratio in services. This jnoposition h:id been garbled and it was being said l)y some 
that the Congress Tarty liad accepted the proj'osal for giving (iO per cent of the 
services to Muslims. 'Ibis w’as not true. What Sj. Bose had aetually said was 
that the Congress Tarty was in favour of re<*ruilment by open competition through 
tlie agency of the 1‘nhlic S(‘rvice Commission, hut suggested that out of the 
successful candi<latcs a fix'd ])erccntage of candidates of Hindu, Muslim and other 
{■oinmunitics Avas to he a]>poitite<l. 

It was true, however, Sj. Bose admitted that the Congress party advocated the 
apiH)intment of a larger numher of qualified ^luslim cainlidatos in Government 
service, 'fo olqect to this would ho foolish coniminialism. The Bengali miihlle class 
could not live solely on services. This was as true of Hindus as of Muslims, the 
]U’o])h'm of secuiinc, a living being eijually diliieiilt for both. It would not be fair 
to favoiir Hiinliis at the expense of Muslims. In the long run, both would he eom- 
])( lled to seek other o<M-upali(ms to earn a living. Keferring to the oppressions of 
the landlords and ‘Maiiajans’, Sj. Bose said that in the event of a class strife deve¬ 
loping in Bengal, the (V)ngreHs would side Avith the needy and the oppressed. He 
believed that if the economic demands aa'cic met, the so-called cultural ga'ounds of 
diffcn'ucc Avould hardly matter, ('om ludiug, Sj. Bose appealed to the youth of the 
province to forget all narrow seetarianisui and small interests and to develop a wide 
outlook that Avon Id help the cause of freedom. 

Resolutions Second Day - Jalpaiguri-5th. February 1939 
The National Demand 

The second day’s proceedings of the Conference was resumed on the next 
day, the 5th. February. A resolution condoling the deaths of Kemal Atatnrk, 
ISloulana Sankat Ali, Dr. Sir Brojemlra Nath Seal. Trineipal Girish Bose, 
Sj. Hiinangshii Bose, Sj. Nirmal Das, Mr. Khasnabis, Seikh Znmiruddin 
and other political workers Avho died during the last year and those Avho died in 
the Andamans and other detention camps Avas moved from the Chair. The resolu¬ 
tion Avus carried all standing. 

A resolution Avhieh was expected to be placed before the Tripuri session of the 
Congress on belialf of the Bengal Congress aa’ss moved by Sj. Narcndra Narayan 
Clwkrabarty and was supported by Sj. Bankim Mwkherji. This resolution was 
based on the resolution defining the national demands made at the Maldah Confe¬ 
rence, The resolution on the National 1 demand runs 

‘•This Conference ret‘ommends to the Tripuri session of the Indian National 
Congress the folloAving resolution for its adoption : 

“Self-determination for all peoples is now the universally accepted principle 
in modern world. During the last few decades, this principle was applied in 
53 
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part or whole in the different countries of the world, hut India has been excluded 
from the 8])here of its operation. 

“In the year 1^)19 and subsequent thereto on the plea of this princi{)lc of 
self-determination the maj^s of Euro}>e and Asia were re-made and new frontiers 
were demarcated. India with her hoary civilisation, her distinctive culture, 
tradition, history and her fundamental unity was ])re-emincntly a tit case for the 
application of this principle. 

“The people of India now feel that they have been denicfl this too long, 
They must demand their birthright forthwith. The Government of India Act, 
1935, which was enacted liy the British Parliamcnl, is a negation of this principle. 
It not only docs not provide for the transference of ]»ower to the Indian yieo])le, 
but is also designed and calculated to strengthen the hold of British Imi)erialism 
on India. 

“As such it was rejected by the Indian National Congress at its laicknow 
session in April, 1030. Since then, various develoiunents are taking place. 3he 
provincial part of the said constitution was inaugurated on .\])ril 1, 1937 and 

demands are now being made on the side of the British Government to impose 
the Federal part of it. The Congress repeatedly declared in the most clear and 
unequivocal terms its attitude of uueompromising opposition to the Federal Scheme. 

“Wc have reached a stage in our history when it is not enough merely to 
declare our rejection of the Government of India Act, 1935. It is time for the 
Indian yicople to demand in the most unmistakable manner a constitution of 
their own making. 

"To this end the Congress calls upon the British Government to concc/lo 
the principle of self-determination to India and recognisi; in its entirety the 
constitution based on self-determination which the t'ongress will submit in 
accordance with the ]) 0 ]Hdar Avill. This constitution shall l)e <‘ml)(>dicd in a treaty 
between India and Great Britain which Avill define the future relations before 
the two countries. Tlie treaty will be drawn iq) by reju'cscjitatives of the Congress 
and the British Government and shall be ratified by the C’ougress on the one side 
and the British Parliament on the other. In the event, however, of negotiations 
between representatives of the Congress and British Government breaking down, 
the Congress will be free tr> take such measures as it considers desirable with 
a view to making India’s demand for self-determination irrosistilile. 

“A period of six months should he fixed within which the British Govern¬ 
ment would }>e expected to give a categorical reply to India’s national demand. 
In the event of the reply being nnsatisfatUory and inadequate, or no reply being 
received at all, the Congress will take such steps or resort to sucli sanction as it 
considers necessary in order to enforce the national demand. In the meantime, 
during this period of six months, all Congress organisations in the country will 
be called upon to take necessary steps in I’arliamcntary and extra-Parliamentary 
spheres for preparing the Indian ])eoi)le for the coming struggle.” 

Bj. Nnrendra Narayan Chakrabarlij in moving the resolution said that when 
the Independence resolution was adopted by tlie Congress seven years ago, it 
opened a new chai>ter in the country’s stnigL'lc for freedom. 'I'hc coming 
struggle regarding Fcdcralion was going to he ain^hcr turning point. The reeent 
Congress Presidential election showed the trend of public opinion in the country. 
There would he, he stressed, no comm'omisc on this question. 

Miss Lcela Nag, in seconding the resolution, said that wlion England and 
her allies waged the last War, it was said tiiat they were lighting for self-determi¬ 
nation. Indians took them at their wonls and hel}iHl them as much as y^ossible, 
but they all knew what rewards Indians got for all they did. 

Continuing she said that mere negative i>rogramine would not carry them far ; 
what was wanted was a i)osilivo plan of action whi<‘h would make England accept 
Indiji’s demands. What would he their ])laii of action would be decided at the 
Tripuri Congress and in order that they miglit carry their struggle to a successful 
issue, a plan of irction they must prepare from now. 

Mr. Mohiuddin Khan of Rangpur in supporting the resolution stressed 
the need for organisation throughout the country in order to win in the coming 
struggle. Sj. Bankim Mukherjee said that it was an ultimatum to the 
British Government to meet their demands. They must create such a sanction 
behind these demands as would make it impossible for the British Government 
to refuse. They must all get ready for the coming fight and when the call 
came, men and women must all ^et ready to plunge into it, irrrespcctive of all 
considerations, personal or othervyise. The resolution was passed unanimously. 
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Release of Politioals 

Sj. Pratul Onnguly, an ex-Slatc prisoner, moved a resolution condemning the 
unsympathetic attitude of the Bengal (loveriiment in not agreeing to the terms of 
of Mahatma Gandhi and Sj. Subhas C'handra Bose and not unconditionally releasing 
the p)olitical prisoners, "llie resolution asked the ])eo])le to carry on agitation 
throughout the country and the member of the Assembly in the coming session to 
demand the release of these inisoners. If the Ministry did not agree, there must be 
strong pressure inside the legislature and agitation throughout tlie country 
demanding the resignation of the Ministry. The resolution asked all inogressive 
associations in the country to co-operate with the Pro\incial Congress Committee in 
this matter. The resolution was seconded by Bm. Hemaprova Mazumdar and 
8 upi) 0 ited by Bj. Somnath Lahiri. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Zemikdars to go 

Dr. Charu Ch. Banrrjee mover a resolution calling upon all progressive as¬ 
sociations to co-operate with district, sub-divisional and j rimary Congress Committees 
in placing before the Lund Revenue Commission the needs, grievances and demands 
of the peasants of Bengal in an adequate manner. Dr. Barieriec moved the 
follow’ing resolution on the Land Revenue Comission 

“With a view to present in proper form the demands and grievances of the 
op]U‘C8sed and imj'ovciished })easant8 of Bengal before the Land Revenue Com¬ 
mission, this Conference calls u]'.on all progressive organirations in the Province to 
co-()])eratc with District, Bub-divisional and Ihimary Congress Committees in laun¬ 
ching ui)on a countrywide campaign. 

“Irj order to relieve the peasants and remove their grievances this Conference 
also urges abolition of Permanent Bcttlernent and all Zemindari systems in the 
I’rovince after having paid reasonable com]*ensations to parties concerned.” 

Mr. Hashem AH Beg su]»i)orted the resolution which was carried unanimously. 
Jute Ordinance 

Dr. Sibnath Bancrjce moved a resolution condemning the policy of the Bengml 
Government in not fixing the price of jute and passing the Jute Ordinance wheremy 
twenty thousand }>coi)le lost job and three lakhs sufleipd loss in inconie. 

The resolution demande<l that those who had suflered by the Jute Ordinance 
should be compensated and also d('manded that the price of jute be fixed at Rs. 10 
l)cr maund ana arrangement for sale be made on co-operative basis. The resolution 
expressed the 0 ]>inion that the 40 hours week arrangement would mean more 
unemployment ffor workers. Mr Abdul Malek seconded the resolution which was 
passol unanimously. 

Excluded Areas 

Sj. Brojendra Bose Choudhunj moved a resolution urging that excluded and 
backward arcaj in Darjeeling, Hill Chittagong and Mymensingh districts be brought 
under the same system of Government as w'as obtained under the reformed constitution 
in Bengal. The resolution, seconded by Mangal Singh Lama, Pratiman Singh 
Lama and Janbir Sabkota, was passed unanimously. 

Assam Cabinet 

Sj. Chittaranjan Das moved a resolution congratulating the Congress Coalition 
Government in Assam which was formed frustrating the Hookenhull-Baadulla cons¬ 
piracy. It congratulated the Assam C'abinet on their releasing all political prisoners 
in the Province and on their accepting a salary of Rs. bCX) each. 

The resolution recpiested the Congress Ministry to implement the })ledge given 
in the Congress election manifesto and to fulfil as far as ]^ 08 sible the demands of 
the people of Bylhet and Cachar as formulated by the Assam Workers’ Co-ordina¬ 
tion Committee. The resolution further reciuested the Assam Ministry to withdraw 
the Gurkha soldiers stattone<l in Bhutipara area and ease the tense situation. The 
resolution was supported by Maulvi Safrtiddin Ahmed and carried unanimously. 

Bj. Pratap Chandra Mazumdar of Hilli moved a resolution, urging abolition 
Chandina system of tenancy which was seconded by Bj. Suresh Das Gupta of 
Bogra and carried. 

Mr. Abdul Hyat Khan, addressing the Conference, ex]uesscd the opinion that 
if tire proposed reservation of seats for Muslims to Congress orgmiisations were 
given effec^t to, they would be acceiding the harmful prineii)lc which tliey had so 
long been op{H)8iiig. 
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Mr. C. Oihbons, the An^lo-Indian Con^iress leader, dressed in Khaddar shcr- 
wani, addressing the gathering, said that the Anglo-Indian coinmnnity was now 
being convinced that its interest lay with the progress of Mother India rather 
than with that of England. He asked for toleration of the slowness of the nrop;roB8 
of the Congress movement among the Anglo-Indian community and oelicvcd 
that if not to-day but, by to-morrow they would be in the first line of defence in 
safeguarding India’s interest by becoming the rank and file of the Congress. 

Bj. SumiAs Bose’s Srictx'H 

Rastrai^ati Suhhas Chandra Bose^ addressing the Conference, said that it had 
been very successful from every noint of view. He drew the attention of the 
delegates to the resolution on Feacration and national demand ado]»tcd at the 
Conference, which, he thought, was most imj)ortant. 

He remarked that had the Conference oassed only this rcst)lulion and notlung 
else, he would still say that they had duly aischargcd their duties. 

“We want Swaraj for every communiiy and er(r<r’, added Sj. Bose. 11 (' em¬ 
phasised the need of unity in the fight for freedom. He surv(‘ycd the jiolitii-al 
situation in India with referem'C to the International Aflairs. 'lo-day, In^ said, “Ini- 
])erialism understands that it is on its last Ic^’s. If not to-day, in the near future, 
it will collaj^se.’’ Referring to International Aflairs, Bj. Bose said that the British 
prestige and glory that they heard of so much in the past were to he found no 
more. ‘‘It goes ahegging”, he said, “to Berlin and Home, to Hitler and Mussolini, for 
solving her inohlcm. We must seize oi>i)ortunitieB and rise to a united body 
to claim Independence,” Continuing, the Congress rresident said that India was 
not ]weparcd to-day to accC))t foreign domination because she had come to realise 
her strength, both individually and collectively. 

British (government could not say that India was ])eing ruled to-day according 
to their dictates, whereas Congress could say that Congress Jiud acliieved that amount 
of strength wdiieh was equal to any ruling ]*owcr. Eveiy Knroi>ean felt lo-day that 
Congress in the near future would rule over India. If we demand our riglits can 
they in any way stop us ?” he asked. 

Referring to the ])olitieal awakening that had come to the ]teo]<le in the Indian 
States, Sj. Bose said that the flame of unrest noticeable in the Steles to-day would 
spread to the remotest parts of India and wandd spiead also the world over. He 
could realise the growing influence and strength of the Congress evini in the States. 

Sj. Suhhas Bose expressed jubilation and said that for the first time in the 
history of the Congress, the membeiB of the Anglo-Indian communiiy are interesting 
themselves in the CongrcLS movement enrolling themselves as Congress members. 
The British imperialism in India rested on unstinted supjKUt it r(‘ccivcd from tlu^ 
communities like those of the Anglo-Indians, the Gurkhas, tlie Punjaliis and of the 
Bikhs. The last community was no longer regarded safe fur the maintenance of the 
British im])erialism in India. The enthusiasm and interest shown hy the Nenulese 
in attending the Jalpaiguri Conference both as delegates and voluntceis showed that 
the Nepalese were no longer to be lulled into ignoring India’s demand. Similar 
W'as the growitig attitude of the Anglo-Indian community. 

He was told that the British Government was going to re<‘ruit IHfH'X) Gurkhas 
in the army. This, he was told, was because the British Government could no 
longer pin their faitn in certain sections of the Pun]ubis who were as restive as any 
other community for upholding the national prestige. If these communiLics were not 
anxious to lend their sujiport the British imperialism its (‘inl couhl not. be in far 
distance. Bj. Bose critically analysed both the international and the national situation 
and said that every Britisher in India w^as well aware that tlic days of the British 
impciialism in India were numbered and the country was moving rapidly to the 
Congress fold and the Congress administration was nothing if it was not an admi¬ 
nistration of the people ana by the people’s representatives. Their resolution em¬ 
bodying the national demand and the Pcxlcration unmistakably showed w'hat they 
wanted and how they wanted to move in order to realise what the resolution expec¬ 
ted to achieve. Bj. Bose hoi>ed that every Congress worker would preiiarc himself or 
herself according to the ide^d set by the Congress. 

After the adoption of the resolutions moved from the Choir regarding the 
payment of quota to the B. P. 0. C., urging the Congnissmen to learn Ilindusthani 
and the necessity for changing the rules regarding the Provincial Conference and the 
withdrawal of ban on the Communist party the Conference concluded. 
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The Chamber of Princes 

Annual Session—New Delhi—13th. & 14th. March 1939 

The annual scBsion of the Chamber of Ihinces mol at New Delhi on the 13th. 
March 1939 under the presidentshi]) of His Excellcncn the Vurroy, In the body of 
the hall sat d'heir Highnesses, members of the Chamber, with their gorgeous flow¬ 
ing turbans, while behind them were the Heir-Apparent. Above the t^alleries, sat 
Trime Ministers and other ollieials of States. 

Over fifty Ilulini; rrinees and Chiefs were ]n-escnt. 'Pheir Ministers and other 
ofli(‘ials were accommodated in a special gallery, while the visitors’ galleries 
were packed. 

Viceroy’s Opening Address 

Opening the session. His Kxcelcncy said : “Your Highnesses, T am very glad 
to welcome you again to-day and to say how great a pleasure it is to me to have 
this opportunity of seeing you and of juTsiding over your delibcratious. 

t:>ince we last met, the Chamber has to mourn the loss of many dislingiushcd 
Rulers--His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar, His Highness the haja of Sawant- 
wadi. His Highness the Maharaja of Downs (Senior), His Highness the Maharaja 
of Patiala, His Highness the Maharaja of Kishengarh, His Highness the Maharaja 
of liaroda, all of them momhors of the t'hamher, the Maharaja of Sonei>iir, the Raja 
of Caugpur, the cx-Raja of Mudhol and the ex-d'hukore Saheh of Dhrol. I am 
sure that it will he the wish of all Yonr Ilighiu'ssc's that ^^e should place on re¬ 
cord our deep sym])athy with the families of the itulers whoso names I liavc mcn- 
tioiic<l, and that we should wish all hap)>iness and ])rosperity to tlieir sueecssors. 

might perha])S mention among those who arc no longer witli us tlu‘ uamos 
of two Princes in ]>articular llis Hielniess the late Maluivaja of Patiala, who had 
for some ten years achieved the distinction of being made a laeutenant (Jeneral and 
an A. D. C’. to llis Im])erial Majesty the King-Emneror ; and His lliglmess the 
late Maharaja Oaekwar of Baroda. Although his Highuess the Caekwar had of late 
years been juevented, by the decline in his liealth, from taking an active i)art in the 
proceetlings of this Chamber, or fiom s])cnding as long a time as he could have 
wished in his most im])ort.aiit State, he had, as Your Highnesses are all aware, en¬ 
deared himself to his peo}>le by his close attention to their interests, and he had 
had the insight, in those eireiimstances, to select a wise and able Dewan, and to 
repo.se full confidence in him. 

‘‘Since the last meeting of the Chamber, the Raja of Jawar has been vested 
with Ruling ]>owcrs on the termination of his minority, and 1 have had tlu* pleasure 
of recognising the successions of His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar, llis High¬ 
ness the Maharaja of Dewas (Senior hram^h), His Higlujess the liaja of Sawantwaili, 
the Thakore Saheh of Dhrol. the Baja of Mudhol, His Highness the Maharaja of 
Baroda and the Maharaja of Sonepur. I am sure it will he your wish that I should 
welcome all of them who are present to tlu; Chamber to-day. 

“Dewan Bahadur Pandit Dharam Narain, Mr. IVIusahib Ala (Udaipur State) 
and Sir R. K. Shanmukharn Chetty, were among llie representatives of India at the 
meetings of the League of Nations held in BH7 and 11H8 respectivc'ly. 1'hcir reports 
will be presented at this session of the Clmmbcr by His Highness the Chancellor. 

“Ill the international crisis which weighed su heavily on ns all in the autumn 
of last year, the most generous offers to plat e the resources of their States and 
their own services at the disposal of His Imperial Majtisiy the King Emperor were 
received from very many States, d'hosc genf'rons offers constitute yet another })r(X)f, 
if such were needed^ of the loyalty and devotion of the JVincely Order to His Im¬ 
perial Majesty the King Em])cror ; and I take this opportunity to exnress my own 
most warm appreciation to the Princes in general of those offers, which were, I can 
assure them, most deeply appreciated. 

“When I last had tne honour of addressing Your Highnesses, I referred to 
the steps which I had taken to assist individual Rulers in roacLing a decision in 
regard to a most important matter—their accession to the Federation of India. It 
has taken longer than I could have ho])eil to clear the ground and to examine the 
numerous points, ])0int8 of varying importance, raised by individual Rulers in one 
connection or another with the Federal offer. But that w'ork is now completed. 
The xioints advanced for consideration by the Rulers of the Indian Btatos have, 
without exception, been examined, and the Federal offer, framed in the light of a 
close and objective examination of those points, has now been drawn up and 
communicated to the Btates. I do not propose to-day to enlarge on this most 
important question. I will only say that the interests of Your Highnesses and 
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of the Princely Order as a whole and the representations which have reached me, 
have reccive<l the fnllest and most sympathetic eonHi<leralion. I am content now to 
await the verdict of the Rulers ; and I will add only that the decision which has 
to 1)C taken is one of supreme importance to Your Highnesses, to yonr dynasties, 
and to linlia and that 1 feel confident that it will be approached with a full sense 
of the heavy obligation which rests n])on you in this matter. 

‘Hu)r myself, closely connected as I have been with the preparation of the 
Eedoral scheme, and with the examination and the elucidation of the various i)oint8 
of obscurity or ditiiculty which have suf^^ested themselves to Your Highnesses in 
the course of your examination of it, 1 will say no more to-day than this that 
that H(;lieme, to the devisin^^ and the accef)tan(>e of wliich members of Your 
Highnesses order ]>resent liere to-day contributed in so mateiial a degree, rc})resent8 
the result of a close and careful examination of this most important rpiestion by 
the best talent, of India and of (heat Britain. While in the nature of this, it may 
have Haws and imperfections of its own, no out', has yet Rnc(*e<'ded in devising a 
more satisfactory method of dealing with the ]>roblems which have confronted Your 
Higlinesses than the sclieme of Federation embodied in the Act of 193 j. 

AI>MINISTK A r 1V K PKOF.LKMK 

am not ignorant that in recent times the Rulers of Indian States have 
been passing througli, in many cases, a |K‘riod of stress and didiculty. Far be 
it from me to dfMiy that there liave Ixvn many cases in which J^tates have been 
subjciMcd to attacks which were entirely unjustified, attacks in which one has been 
unable to trace any scrnpulous regard hvr strict accuracy, or any real ilcsirc to 
promote the welfare of the State or of its people. But making all allowance for 
the fact that attacks of that nature have frc<picnlly been made, it is, I am sure, 
as ]*lain to Your lliglinesHcs as it, is to me, that it is more than ever essential in 
the ])resent comlitions and in this changing world in which we live tliat the 
authorities of the Indian States should, without exception, make it their constant 
care to watch for and to renu'dy any legitimate grievances that may exist in the 
administrative fu'ld. Your Hiiihuesses will agree witli me that it is, etpinlly, as 
(dearly in t.lic interests of all Rulers as it is their plain and manifest duty, to 
ensure hv their own eloso personal interest in the aflairs of their State, in tlie 
work of their ollicials, and in tin* daily lib* of their sn}>jccts, that those subjects 
have caus(‘ for content, that they are not allowed to snlVcr undue exactions eithm- on 
ladialf of the State itsidf or at the call of unworthy officials, and that all gf’nuine 
grievances receive prompt and active ennsideration. It goes without saying that an 
effective madiinery oy whii li the antboriiii's of th.e States can satisfy tlicmscdvcs 
that all su(di eomidaints can ivadily rea'di the ears of the Dnihar is an essential 
m^e('ssity in the ])reseiit conditions; ami Your Highnesses will all a;.rce with me that 
it is C(iually essential that the peoid('s of the States should feel assured that their 
wants, their dilfieulties and tludr representations will receive the fullest attention and 
the fullest sym})athy, whatever may l>e tin* motives or the causes underlying criticisms 
of, or attacks on, the Indian States, the vuliierahility of Jnirhais will obviously he 
iucrc'ased if any legitimate grii'vances are left unr(‘drcssed for agitation to ex]doit. 

“It is not, to be expected even if every care is taken in those rcspcxds that the 
voice of criticism will he stilhnl. No (lovenimeul. in tlic world c.an, in tlu^se days of 
ever increasing ])ublieity, of ever iiiciTasing ])uhUc interest in the conduct of admi- 
nistrati(7n atnl in the dis[>osal of the ]>uhlie revenues, liope for this. But the impor¬ 
tance of stating your cases will not have escaped the attention of Yonr Highiujsses, 
and there can l)e no more effective method of dispensing of unjustified criticism of 
the administration of a State than publicity designed to set out the true facts. 
3'hcre are many States which inihlish admirable administration reooris, setting out 
in detail the true condition of affairs in the State, for all to sec. Tliose States, in 
which this practice has not yet been adopted, would, I suggest, do well to consider 
the advisability of following* the example of their neighbours in this matter. 

Reforms in States 

“Your Highnesses will have seen the declarations recently made in Parliament 
on behalf (^f His Majesty’s Government, declarations which I have myself rq)eated 
in public utterances, in regard to constitutional changes or developments in the 
Indian S'ates. Those statements will have made clear the attitiKle, in this matter, of 
His Majesty’s Government, which is, 1 may repeat, that the decision as to the cons¬ 
titution best suited to the needs of his people and his State rests with the Ruler 
himself to take, and that no pressure will be brought to bear on him in this respect 
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by thfi Para mount Power. Nor will nn;yr obstruction be placed in his way by the 
I^iramoiint Power, should he wish to ^ive cflcct to constitutional advances eonsisteiit 
with liis treaty oblipjations. The actual form of such constitutional maeliinery as a 
Jtulcr may, in these circumstances, decide to establish in his State must, I readily 
recognize, vary a<*(‘ording to conditions; and it is obvious that full (•onaidcral.ioti 
must be given to local circumstances and conditions, and that the variation in those 
local circumstances and conditions may be reflected in a variation in the form of 
constitutional machinery to be devised or adopted in the case of a |»articiilar State. 

•‘But making the fullest allowance for that fact. Your Highnesses will, I am 
quite ceriain, agree with me that the more personal the form of rule, the greater 

is the need for |.)ersonal touch. He who would be the father of his ]ieople must 

satisfy himself that all classes of his subjects are given their fair sliaro in the 
bcncrits of his rule, and that an undue proportion of the revenue of liis State is 
not reserved for his own expenditure. An<l the fact that the normal R]>herc of 
the activities of a Ruler lies within the four corners of his State calls for no 
cm]deasis from me. Ati absentee Ruler, like an absentee landlord, rcj>resents a 

condition of atTairs tliat has never easily admitted of justilication; and that has 

never been more markedly the case than in the conditions of tlie i)r('sent day. 
That there may, oii occasion, bo reasons, over which he lias no control, which 
make it necessary for a Ruler to ahsent himself for a matiaial period fiom his 
territory, I, or course, a(‘cept. But Your Highnesses, with vour long and wide 

experience, avUI agree with me that, in such an event, it is (‘sscntial that tlu' 

Rnier, so obliged to he ahsent from the i>ersonal direction of allairs in his 8tate, 

shv)uld satisfy himself beyond any question that those to whom he entrusts tlie 
government of his Htatc are fully worthy of his coulidcncc. 

Paramount Power’s PosrnoN 

As Your Highnesses have lately been assured, the Paramount Power stands 
ready to supjiort the Princes in the fidfiliuent of its treaty ohligations. 'f'hat 
does not, I need not say, for a moment mean that the Brinci's tliemsclves are not 
the primary custodians of their ancient and illustrious heritagi;. How (jflen lias 
it not been impressed on the Ihiuees of India by those who have bad tlieir best 

interests at heart that llicy should sink their tliflerencos and .Ktand slioui(h‘r to 
shoulder for the good of their Slates and for their o\mi lia|)piiicss and ]icace of 
mind? Can it honestly 1)0 said, looking back as we do t»)-day over any piuiod of 
years, tluat much has been achieved in ])iiisiianee of tlnit advice? There is no 
(“lass and no eornmnnily in the M'Oild whieli does not eontain its u’etiker brelhn'n. 
But, it is, as Your Highnesses well kno.v, the eommon leudeiicy of maiikitid to 
generalise, and one Ruler wlio ignores the welfare of bis subjects is only too apt 
to he regarded as an embodiment of all his ncighboms. Is it not possible 
that tlu* more far-sigbte<l Ihinees should eombine to ]H)int. out to such a Rnb'r, 
by means of friendly advice, the error of his ways, so that discredit may not he 
brought u])on the ('iitire Princely order? 

“In no case is the need for co-operation and coinhination more pati'ut, 
more ]>rom)unced, and more immediate tliaii in the case of the smaller Slates! 
Those States whose resourci'S are so liinitc'd as virt^ially to preclude them imlivi- 
dually from providing for the requirements of their people in ai'eordanee with 
modern standards, have indeed no other practical alternative before them. ] wonhl 
take this oppiutunity to imnress on the Rulers of sneh States, with all the 

emphasis at my command, the wisdom of taking the earliest possible steps to 

eombine with their neigldiours in the matter of administrative services so far as 
this is })ra<’tical)le. In doing so, they can rely upon receiving all I'ossible assis* 
tance and adviei* from mo and from my advisers. But the mioil is urgent and 

pressing. It calls for promid, action on the part of those concerned, an<l it is, in 

my judgment, vital in the interests of the smaller Htates themselves tluit no time 
whatever should be lost in taking the necessary steps. 

‘‘Your Highnesses, I have touched in the few remarks I have had the ploasiirc 
of addressing to you to-day on matters of great significance and great consetpienco 
to the Htates and to their Rulers. 

“I feel sure that the significance of what I have said will not be lost upon 
you at a moment such us the i)re8ent, of crucial importance in the development 
of the history of India. I do not desire to detain you longer this morning. 
I^t me only again thank you for the opportunity of seeing yon, and extend my 
best good wishes to you for a profitable .Bcssion and for the successful discharge 
of the busincsB which lies before us.” (Loud applause.) 
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Kkpolution on Reorganization 

After H. E. the Viceroy had spoken, His Highness the Chancellor, The Jam 
Saheb of Nawanagar moved a resolution of condolence on the deaths of Their late 
Highnesses the MahaiMja of Patiala, former Chancellor of the Chamber, the Maha¬ 
raja Gaekwar of Paroda, the Maharaja of Kishengarh, the Maharaja of Alwar, the 
Maharaja of Dewus (Senior) and the Raja of Sawantwadi. 

The important resolution regarding the ])ioi)09ed scheme for the reorganisation 
of the Chamner of Princes was moved by the Chancellor. “It has been regretfully 
noticed for some time past,” said His Highness, “tliat certain important States have 
tended to drift away from this Chamber and this has naturally detracted from its 
importance and utility. It is no use re-examining the reasons for this tendency 
of ap]>ortioning blame for it. The fact, however, could not be denied and it 
caUe(l for the best etforts of all Rulers and friends of the States to assist in 
bringing all categories of States together on the joint plank of this Chamber.” 
His Highness said that oidy four States had raised doubts or diflerences regard¬ 
ing the scheme and these doubts, he was confident, were due to genuine misunder¬ 
standings. 'I'he detaih'd communications which he had sent them would, he w^as 
sure, help to clear the ])osition. 

Seconding the resolution, the Ilaja of IHlasjmr said that the Chamber, as it 
stood to-day, was ]>urcly an advisory body and their recommendations were of a 
purely advisory character. The reorganisation scheme would ojierate only for four 
years, wlicrcafter its suitability would lu* reviewed. It was important to secure 
unity among the Princes and he rcipiestwl the Viceroy to accei)t the scheme and 
put It into immediate operation. 

His Highness the Kaja of ^fandi, sujij'orting the resolution, affirmed that, 
s])eaking as one belonging to the category of smaller States, he considered it as un¬ 
founded and based on misunderstandings the apprehensions of certain quarter that 
the present ])roposals would affect the sovereignty of some of the f^tates. 

The Maharaja of Trtpnra welcomed the representation given by the reorgani¬ 
sation scheme to the ICastern States and expressed the ho} e that these proposals 
would enable the Princely Order to attain that unity which was essential to it. 

An amendment, embodying an ^ agreed settlement of the grouping of the six 
States of .limi, Nablia, Kapurthala, Khairpur, Benares and Idar, was moved by His 
Highness tlic 3faharaja of Patiala. His Highness ex]'lained that aj’art from the fact 
that n'lalively Bi»eaking, tlie number of seats at present allotted to the Punjab Htates 
did not ensure for them, both in the regional group and collectively, their due 
representation on the t^tamling Committee envisaged in the new scheme, the amend¬ 
ment sought merely to imi>lement the decision arrived at the informal conference 
held in Bombay in Kovenil)or. His Highness added that he did not sc‘ek to modify 
the reorganisation proposals which had his wholehearted ajmroval, constituting as 
they did a sujueme elfort on the part of the members of the Princely Order to 
evolve an equitable formula. The resolution and the amendment were put to the 
House and unanimously adoi*ted. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner moved a vote of “hearty thanks to 
the Chancellor for his splendid and untiring work for the Chamber.” In his zeal, 
remarked His Highness wilh humour, the Chancellor had summoned them to meet 
at all sorts of idaces and in all climates and had kept them at work till unspeak¬ 
able hours. The Chamber would, he said, gratefully acknowledge the Chancellor’s 
labours. His Excellency then adjourned the meeting. 

Second Day—New Delhi—4th. March 1939 

The Princes Chamber held a short sitting this morning and then adjourned 
sine die. His Excellency tlie Viceroy presided. 

H. H. the Chancellor submitted the rej^orts of Dewan Bahadur Pandit Dharam 
Naram and Bir R. K. Bhanmukham Chetti regarding their work as representatives 
of India at the meetings of the licaguc of Nations at Geneva in 1937 and 1938, 
and said that he wished to place on record the Chamber’s appreciation of the able 
work of these two gentlemen. On the motion of the Chancellor, the resolution 
regarding mail robbery rules was adopted. As a result of the reorganisation 
scheme adopted by the Chamber yesterday, there was no election this year of a 
Chancellor, Pro-Chancellor and Standing (Jommittec, 

Chancellor Expi^ains Princes’ Attitude 

The most important business of the day was His Highness the Chancellor's 
address to the Viceroy, thanking His Excellency for presiding over their 

54 
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deliberation B and replying to the speech which His Excellency made 

yesterday. 

“VVe desire at the outset to express our gratitude for the welcome which 
you have so kindly extended to us,” said His Highness “and to thank Your 
Excellency for the courtesy with which you have listened to us and presided over 
our deliberations.” 

Referring to the offers made by the Princes during the September crisis to 
place the resources of their States and their ow>i services at the disposal of His 
IVlajesty, the Chancellor said, “These offers were made in no conventional or 
bargaining spirit. 'Jhey meant to us the fulfilment of our obligations to the Crown, 
which are our sacred heritage and which wg, on our ])art, arc determined to 
maintain.” “Your Excclhaicy,” continued the Chancellor, “made a reference to the 
revised draft of the Instrument of Accession and to the vexed rpicstion ot Federation 
as embodied in the Government of India Act of 11)3'3. Your Excellency would not 
ex])ect within a month or so of the receipt by ns of the revised draft of the 
Instrument of Accession and the connected ]>apcr8, with all the intricate, legal 
and other questions involved, any definite indication of our views at this stage. 
Moreover, as cx])ectcd, the States have been allowed a period of six months within 
which to give their replies and the final decision in this matter must, as Your 
Excellency has said, rest with the individual Rulers concerned. We can, however, 
assure Your Excellency that we fully ap]>reciate the im]>ortance of our verdict in 
this matter to ourselves, to our dynasties and to India and arc approaching it 
with a full sense of the resi)onsibility wliicli rests uj^on us. 

“In the examination of this question at this last stage of negotiations, it is 
our duly, Your Excellency will doubtless a]>]n’C(*iate, to ai>])ly ourselves dispas¬ 

sionately to the (piestion as to how far, under the revised Draft of the Instrument 
and the (lovernment (3f India Act of lOdj and any further amendments to that 
Act, with the elh^ct, in actual working, of the safeguards for the ])rotection of the 
legitimate rights of the Htates embodied therein, it will be })ossible for us and 
our successors, in the fast changing circumstances of the country, eirectivcly to 
discharge our triple obligation to the Crown, to our States and to India. 

“Moreover, we have to examine carefully and to ensure that the power of the 

State to dcvcloj) tlicir natural resources remains unafFocted, and that tne financial 

implications of the scheme leave us sufiicient margin to balance our budgets and 

to provide funds for the growing and legitimate nce<l of imi)rovemcnt8 in, and 

raising the standard of, our administrations and in develo])ing beneficent activities. 
Thereafter, we shall not hesitate to exju’ess freely and frankly what we may 

decide. Your Excellency has referred to the need of certain administrative Reforms 
in the States. We fully endorse the view that improvements in the administrations 
of States should emanate from Ihe Rulers concerned wliercvcr they may be needed. 
We recommend tliis course, not ns a political expediency but as a sacred duty 

resting on us as Rulers. ^Vc have more than om-e givf'u sympathetic consideration 
to the various aspects of this (piestion and recognise tliat our greah^st asset is the 
happiness and contentment of our j)eo]>les, and that no jjossible clFort towards 
this end should be spared by us in ensuring the progress and lumperity of our 

loyal and devoted subjects. There is a clear distinction, however, between matters 
relating to improvement in administration and the question of Constitutional 
Reforms in the States. We claim that the de.-ision with reganl to the form 
and extent of Conslitiilional Reforms in the Htalcs must rest solely witli the 
individual Ruhn's concerned. 

“Hie Indian Princes are not averse to progress in their States with due 
regal'd to local conditions and resources, and the re(Oid of development of the 
beneficent activitms in their States is the Ix'st proof of their Wa We 

deny, however, the right of any ])arty from outside lo dictate to us or to coerce 
US in the matter ot Constiuilional Reforms within onr States. Such short-sighted 
attcmjds cannot but retard the pace of evolution in the States, disturb the 
traditional good relations between the Rulers and their subjects and create an 
atmosphere of ('strangemout between the various regions of this country, which 
is fraught with serious consequences to all concenuxl. Wo have been reassured 
by the dcidarations recently made in I’arliament on behalf of His Majesty’s 
(Joveriiment and rejicatcd by Your Excellency, making it clear that ‘the decision 
as to tlie Constitution best suitai to the needs of his people and his State rests 
with the Ruler himself to take and that no pressure will be brought to bear on 
him in this respect by the Paramount Power.’ 
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“We arc equally f^raleful for the assurance in Your Excellency’s address 
which will be generally welcomed by the Stales, that ‘the l‘aramount Power 
stands ready to 8U|)])ort the Princes in the fullilment of its treaty obligations.’ 
We feel conudeut that no reasonable ]>erHon or organisation which stands for 
the sanctity of i)ledges would expect of the Crown not to iinphanent its ])ledge8 
to the I’rinces both in letter and in spirit. 

“Your Exc(41cncy, we realise, second to none, the imi)ortance, at the present 
juncture, of protecting the good name of the w’hole Princely Order. It is our 
aim to help to bring about a state of aflairs in wliich criticism may find no 
justifiable ground for censure, for we realise that our usefulness to our subjects 
as well as to India and the Emiare is directly dei)endcnt U}>on the ability of 
each and every State to discharge the rcsp-onsibilities which rest ui)on it. 

“Your Excellency will, however, ajipreciate that there is no greater impediment 
to good government in a State than the weakening of its Ruler’s authority. Yet 
Buen a weakening must inevitably result, if unjustified attacks are oi)eidy made 
against the established Governments of the States and even doid)t is thrown u]<on 
the scope of the Ruler’s Ro\eieignty. We can assure Your Excellency that the 
various suggestions of administrative Reforms, where they arc needed and to 
which you have referred in tlic course of your address, aic veiy lielpful and have 
been receiving the anxious consideration of the Governments of the States. 

“Moreover, while wc do not object to fair and bonafide criticism, it is incon¬ 
trovertible that in many cases, as Your Excellency has remarked in your address, 
we have been subjected to attacks which w'cre entirely unjustified, attacks in wLich 
one has been unable to trace any s<-ruj>ulous regard for strict accuracy, or any 
real desire to )>romote the Avclfare of the Htate or of its ]>eo]>le.’ It is, there¬ 
fore, not I'.nnatural that the States should expect due protection against such attacks. 
In some of those attacks, it has been insinuated that the Princes are conspiring in 
a body with the Paramount Power to resort to a deliberate campaign of retuession 
and reaction in the States. Your Excellency and Your Higlinesses know that it is 
a baseless insinuation which we unequivocally repudiate. On the other hand, wc 
ean emphatically declare that God willing, the Indian Princes shall not be found 
wanting in any reasonable contribution w'hich they may be called iq^on to make 
in the discharge of their obligations to the Crown and towuirds the ordered progress 
of their States and their motherland. 

“Your Excellency also referred in your address to the need for the smaller 
States, with limited resources, to coo]>eralc and combine in matters of administra¬ 
tion so far as it may be practicable. This question needs careful consideration from 
all the viewpoints involved, and relying on Your Exccllencv’s knowledge and res¬ 
pect for the traditions of the Indian States, and for the i)ledges given to the States 
—big and small—in successive authoritative pronouuccmeuts, guaraiiteeing their in¬ 
ternal autonomy and integrity, we take it as understood tliat Your Excellency’s 
Buggestion is intended to encourage cooperation, on a voluntary basis and to the 
extent that the States find it }>raeticable, having due regard to local conditions, in 
certain services of administration, provided that the integrity and sovereignty of 
the States concerned is not im]>airca. In order to encourage cooperative grouping 
on the aforesaid basis, it is essential that the combination should be entirery volun¬ 
tary and not rigidly limited to the geograj^hical boundaries of a grou]>, so that it 
may inspire mutual confidence and trust which alone can cusiire smooth working. 

“Your Excellency has also been ideased to emphasise the need for unity 
amongst our Order. Wc gratefully appreciate the sincerity of that advice and 
fully endrose it ourselves. In this connection, it is a matter of genuine gratifica¬ 
tion that generally the Princes of India—big and small—stand united to-day behind 
the reorganisation proposals which have been adopted by this Chamber and (blessed 
by Y^our Excellency. We feel confident that this step will helj> us to stand united 
as a team in the discharge of our obligations to the Crown, to India and to the 
Btates”. 

Review of Chamber’s Work 

The following is the statement presented by //. the Chancellor reviewing 
the work done by the Chamber of Princes during the last two years 

Your Excellency, Your Highnesses,—The duty of i)re8enting this review of 
work since the last Chamber session should ordinarily have devolved on our 
late lamented and popular Chancellor, His Highness the late Maharaja Bahib 
ot Patiala, but bis sad and \)rematuTe demise dquived ns ot bis cY\aiming and 
couiageouB leadersliip at a time wlieu lie was most needed. In Pebrnar^, WdB, 
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His late Highness called us to an informal meeting of the Standing Committee 
at Delhi, but at the last moment he was himself unavoidably detained owing to 
indisposition and he charged me to conduct those meetings on his behalf. Soon, 
thereafter, that great and historic personality ])a8scd away, and it left me no option 
but to carry on within my limitations, the duties of the Chancellor. 

Before reviewing the work done since the last Chamber session, it is my 
painful duty to refer to the great loss which the Empire, India and the States 
have suffered through the tragic and untimely demise of His Excellency the late 
Lord Brabourne. During the brief period that he was the Viceroy and President 
of our Chamber, in Your Excellency s absence on leave, he gave proof of his 
sympathy and goodwill for the States. The Brabourne Stadium in Bombay will 
remain a fitting tribute to his interest in sport in India and for his many qualities 
and his charming personality ho shall be remembered by his many friends in 
this country. We shall be grateful if Your Excellency would be pleased to 
convey our deepest sympathies to Lady Brabourne in her great loss. 

No formal session of the Chamber of Princes could be held in the year 
.1938. I have, therefore, to make a statement to-day regarding the work done 
during the last two years, namely for 1937 and 1938. 

The period under review was marked by much B]>ade work by the various 
committees. The following Committees met during the year 1937 and 19;t8 : the 
Military Officers Committee, the Kailway Exj^erts Committee, the Htanding 
Committee of Ministers, the Hpecial Committee of Minisicrs on (lie question of 
retrocession of iurisdiction over railway lands, the l*ipeciid (Aimmittcc of Ministers 
on the question of settlement of boundary disputes, the Kcorganisation Committee, 
the Criteria Committee, the Special (knnmittee of Ministers on the question of 
appointment of shares in the proceeds of the surcharge on ])e(rol of Indian States, 
the Finance Committee to define tlie financial i>ow(ts of tlie C^hancollor and the 
Standing Committee, the Special Committee appointed to scrutinise the financial 
position of the Chamber Fund and the Special Committee of Ministers to examine 
the Indian Motor Vehicles (Amendment.) Bill, 1938. 

In these meetings, various matters of long-standing im])ortance were examined 
and brought to a stage nearer settlement. Moreover, four informal meetings of 
the Standing (committee were held in February, June, Novem))er and December 
of 1938 and one formal meeting of the Standing Committee was also lield in 
December last. 

I shall now recapitulate the progress made during these two years with 
regard to certain important matters : 

(a) The question of attachment of British liaison ofiicers to Indian States 
forces units in the event of civil disturbances in the States has been satisfactorily 
settled and the amendments pro|) 08 ed by the Standing Committee to the relevant 
memorandum of the Government of India have been adopted. 

(b) The old pending question of the restrictions imjioscd by the Government 
of India on the manufacture and export of salt by Durbars was also examined. 
This examination showed that no restrictions existed which were contrary to the 
stipulations of a treaty or agreement with the concerned States and that most of 
the States had no grievance on the subject. The question was, therefore, dropped. 

(c) The question was also taken up, that Vhereas attested eoi>ie8 of judicial 
documents granted by a court in British India were admitted in evidence in State 
courts, attested copies granted by Indian States’ courts were not so accepted by 
courts in British India, unless they were countersigned by the Political Officer 
concerned, notwithstanding the fact that the Indian Evidciu'e Act had been 
adopted by almost all the States. The Political Secretary has intimated that 
authorisation under Section 79 of the Indian Evidem^c Act, which had already 
been granted in suitable cases would ai)i)car to meet the object in view. This 
information was accordingly circuilarised to all the States. 

(d) The question of riparian rights of-Xndian States, which had been pending 
settlement for a number of j^ars, received further consideration, and it was d(xjided 
that as Section 130 to 134 of the Government of India Act, 1935, dealing exclusively 
with water disputes offered a reasonable compromise, it was not necessary to 
proceed with tne matter any further. This question was accordingly dropped. 

(e) A satisfactory settlement was also reat'hed over the question oi extradition 
fo criminals between the Indian States and British India of which the details 
were notified to the States through a circular on the subject issued in July, 1938. 

(f) The question of appointment otthe shares of Indian States in the pro¬ 
ceeds of the surcharge on petrol was originally decided after negotiations between 
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the Government of India and the Chamber of Princes. Complaints were, however, 
received from a large number of States, against the revised formula of distributions 
of surcharge among the Indian States, whose petrol consumption during the year 
was below one lakh gallons. The matter was carefully examined and it appeared 
that certain difficulties suggested by the States concerned were really genuine 
and deserved to be removed. The matter was accordingly taken up at the last 
formal meeting of the Standing Committee, when the Politic al Secretary intimated 
that the suggestions made would be examined with the help of the Government 
of India Dejiartment concerned. Let us hope that a satisfactory solution of the 
difficulties of the States will be found as early as possible. 

(g) The extradition arrangements between the States and Burma, after its 
separation from India, were settled on the basis of status quo, through an 
Order-in>Council under the Fugitive Offcndeis Acts of 1881 and 1915. 

(h) The question of the reorganisation of the Indian States Forces was 
thoroughly examined by a Committee of Ministers under the resourceful chairman¬ 
ship of Nawab Samad Yar Jung, Army Secretary to H. E. H. the Nizam’s 
Government, Hyderabad. The rejtort of tliis Committee was later considered by 
the Stamling Committee. In the meantime, the Chatfield Committee came to India 
to consider the Indian Defence Reorganisation Idan, and to investigate into the 
military and financial aspects of the problem of Indian Defence. 

We were invited to meet the Chatfield Committee in order to ap]»rise 
them of the general viewq^oint of the States on matters within the terms of reference 
of the Committee, The Standing Committee a])pointed a sub-committee consisting 
of Their Highnesses of Bikaner, I’atiala and myself to meet the Chat field Committee. 
We met them in January last and frankly urged the States’ ])oint of view’. The 
Chairman and members of the Committee seemed to appreciate fully the imiwtance 
of the States in any scheme of Indian Defence and sympathetically listencu to all 
we had to tell them. Let us hoi*e that the recommendations of this Committee wdll 
soon help to ])lace the defence services of India and the States on a projjcr footing. 

(i) A reservation was made in 1930, excluding the States from the internatio¬ 
nal obligations undertaken under the Slavery Convention. Enquiries made from the 
States, however, went to show that no slavery existed in Indian States and that the 
nosition in regard to forced labour did not compare unfavourably with that of 
British India. 'I'he reservation of 1926 was accordingly eliminated. 

(j) 'Ihe position as regards retrocession of juiisdiction over railway lands, 
together with allied matters, was also })ursued further. Home of the )lending ques¬ 
tions have satisfactorily been settled and relevant notifications and circulars nave 
already been issued to the Htates. A few important questions are still under active 
negotiations and it is hojied that they will, before long, be settled with due regard 
to the leasonable viewpoint of the States. 

(k) 3'he imi)ortant question of the reorganisation of the Chamber of Princes, 
BO as to make it fully rei)rcsentative of the big and small States was al]io taken up; 
and it is gratifying to note that the proi-osed scheme was ado])led, without any 
dissentient by a very representative conference of Rulers and representatives of 
btates held in Bombay in November, 1938. 

I shall refer to the scheme in detail wdien the draft resolutions regarding the 
proposed reorganisation of the Chamber of Princes come up for consideration. 

The Htauding Committee resolved to commemorate the eminent services of 
Their late Highnesses the Maharaja vSeindia of Gwalior and the Maharaja Jam Htihib 
of Nawanagar, by puttirjg up their portraits or busts in the hall of the Chamber of 
Princes. In tliis eonne^ction, Tlieir Highnesses of Sachin, Mandi. Bilaspnr and 
Dungarpur issued a joint aiipeal inviting a donation of Its. 2fX) eaidi from the 
members and representative members to meet the cost of these memorials. As 
expected, the response to tliis anpeal has been very encouraging and within a couple 
of months, a sum of Rs. 9,2CX) lias already been received from the various Htates. 
We are grateful to Your Excellency for a]>proving the proposal to set up busts of 
I'heir late Highnesses, which was our preference also, aud we shall be further grate¬ 
ful if Your Excellency will be pleased to issue the necessary directions for the 
structural changes necessary for this purpose. I feel confident that the proposal will 
meet wdth unanimous ajiproval. 

The proposed enlargement of the Chamber* of Princes, through the inclusion of 
new members in their own right, who are entitled to it on well-defined tests, has 
also reached the final stages of negotiations. In the review of work at the last 
Chamber session by His Highness the then Chancellor it was pointed out with 
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regard to this question, that the Coveriimcut of India were awaiting iinaninions 
expression of opinion from the Princes. We have fortunately succecdea in making 
recommendations at our Bombay Conference without any dissenticiPs. 

We ho]ie and request that a Bvmi)athetic ai^d satisfactory settlement of this 
long i)ending juoblcm may now be made as early as possible. J^ast but not the 
least, this period has involved very heavy flow of correspondence, in which 
advice sought had to be given to various States on many ])rcBsing juoblema. 

This concludes the review of the main work done during these two years. ''Hie 
results aehieved are the fruits of joint effort on which I wish to oiler my grahlul 
thanks to Your Excellency as our President and to my colleagues of the Standing 
Committee. I am also obliged to my friend, the lion. Sir Bertrand Clancy, his 
Joint Secretary and to his Hepartment for their valuable assistance and advice. 
Moreover, I wish to record my genuine appreciation of the Standing Committee of 
Ministers, of the various other S])ecial Committees and of the Chancellor’s Secretary 
and his staff who have all made substantial contributions towards achieving tlicse 
results. 


Joint Conference of Princes & Ministers 

The importance of the joint action on the part of the Princely Order both in 
regard to Federation and constitutional and other reforms in the States, was stress¬ 
ed by His Highness the Jam Saheb vf Natranayar, Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes, presiding at a joint conference of Indian I’rinccs, rcj>rcRcnta(ives of certain 
Rulers and States’ Ministers at the Taj Mahal Hotel, B()ml)ay on the 10th. June 1939. 

The conference was attended by 50 Princes, about 50 representatives of States 
authorized to represent their Rulers and about ten other Miiiislers and secretaries. 
A message from His Exalted IlighnesB the Nizam wishing success to the meeting 
was read at the conference. 

A^tcr His Highness the Chancellor had sjioken, Their Highnesses of Bikaner. 
Dewas (Junior Branch), and Panna addressed the conference. Sir Akbar Hydari, 
Mr. Madhav Kao of Mysore, Mr. Zaidi of Rampur and Mr. Zutshi of Rewa ex¬ 
pressed their views with regard to the general and political aspects of the revised 
draft of the Instrument of Acccession. 

In his speecii His Highness the Chancellor said : “The representative 
nature of our gathering is a clear proof that we are fully alive to the inqwt- 
ance of the issues which aw^ait our decision. We nu'ct at a criti(‘al time. 'J'hc main 
item for our consideration is the revised draft of the Instrument of Accession and 
connected papers. For years our representatives have collaborated with the rc]>rc- 
sentatives of His Majesty’s Government and of British India to evolve a satisfac¬ 
tory scheme for an All-India Federation. Throughout those disc ussions w'e made 
it clear that our willingness to consider entering such a scheme would dci)eud on 
the effective inclusion, in the final picture, of the csbential safeguards and conditions 
which we have consistently urged. 

“The final picture of the federal scheme under the Government of India Act, 
1035 is now before us and wuthin the next two months we are called upon to signi¬ 
fy our willingness to accede or not to accede to Federation on the basis offered 
under the revised draft of the Instrument of Accession. J’he importajicc of our 
decision in this matter to the Htates, l-o India and to the Em})ire cannot be over¬ 
emphasized, and therefore any decision that we may reach here must be based on 
the fullest possible appreciation of our grave rcsj^onsibility in the matter, 

“The examination of the revised draft of the Instrument of Accession and 
connected papers was in the first instance, referred to the Hydari Committee. This 
committee included on it some of the most cxi»erienced anVl trusted Ministers of 
the States and it had the privilege of having a distinguished chairman in that 
veteran statesman, the Rt. lion, fer Akbar Hydari, whom I am glad to welcome 
here in our midst. I feel confident that you will all join me in expressing our 
grateful appreciation of the signal service which this committee has rendered to the 
States, to India and to the Empire by its constructive, courageous and far-sighted 
report on this very delicate question. 

“An important conference of Ministers met recently in Gwalior under the 
chairmans!lip of Sirdar C. S. Angre to examine the revised draft instrument and 
they forwarded their report to me, as the Chancellor, for circulation to States so 
that it may be recognised that the Chamber is the tribune of all States, big and 
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Bmall, whatever their rej^ions or views. The Gwalior Report has been a helpful 
contribution, for which our appreciation is due to the chairman and members of 
this conference. It is p:ratifyin^ to note that on the main issues involved, the 
llydari C’ommittee and the Gwalior Conference, shorn of the ])iiddin^ of confusing and 
changeable legal oiunions, have independently reached almost ideniic-al conclusions. 

“You will be glad to learn that yesterday afternoon the Princes assembled in 
Bombay met among thcms(4ves and came to the unanimous conclusion that they 
regard a generally agreed line of action amongst the Btates essential to the efficacy 
of any decision which may be reached by this conference. 

^It should be the endeavour of this conference to bring the States to a com¬ 
mon formula with regard to their line of reply, so that the future policy 
assures the integrity of units, the unity of India and the ordered progress of the 
country as a self-governing and autonomous Dominion of the British Commonwealth. 

“I would be failing in my duty at this conference, if I did not refer to certain 
important rpiestions wliit'h are of general intorests to the States. The first point to 
which I 7visk to refer is the (picstion of internal reforms in the States. 

“It is gratifying to note that the Rulers and Governments of various States 
have already announced constructive reforms and ])rogrammcs of bcneticient activi¬ 
ties for their States, while in various other cases, the ju'oiosed reforms are actively 
receiving file consideration of the Si ales’ authorities concerned, with due regard to 
lo'-al conditions and resources. It is obvious that no genuine well-wisher of the 
States can reasonably advocate any exact pattern of constitutional or administrative 
reforms or a uniform inice of progress for one and all the States. The course of human 
events cannot vei'^' well be sha])cd to an exact model of the articles manufactured 
in a factory. lean, however, state with confidence and authority that God willing, the 
Indian Rulers will not be found wanting in any reasonable and generous contribu¬ 
tion which they may he called upon to make towards the ordered progress of the 
Stales, and of their motherland. 

“In this connexion, though the question of reforms wdthin individual States 
rests ]U'imarily with the Rulers and Governments of the States concerned, the 
Rulers in their meeting yesterday have unanimously desired to recommend to the 
individual t^tates the desirability of testing their administrations, where needed, 
with the following basic tests :— 

(A) That special efforts should be made to have (I) clear and codified laws 
ensuring a reign of law for the tStates ; (Tl) judiciary properly manned by qualified 
law graduates or by persons with recognized judicial tiaining and integrity : and 
(III) edicient and adequate police force supervised by competent officers with effec¬ 
tive modern arms and equipment. 

(B) That, unless already done, there should be a clear demarcation between 
the personal ex])cnditure of the Ruler and the State ex])enditure, and the former 
should be fixed on a reasonable basis as resolved by the Chamber of Princes. 

(C) ff'hat five or ten years programme on a clear cut ])lan should be prepared 
for the beneficent activities in the Slates, such as education, medical relief, agricul¬ 
ture, health, road dcvelojiment, etc. 

(D) That the States Government should keep in close touch with the latest 
ameliorative legislation in British India and the Indian States, which may be 
suitable to their local conditions, such as indebtedness relief ainl gi\e it prompt 
consideration. 

(E) That the advisability may be considered of issuing a standing order 
within our States to the effect that any bonafi<le complaint supported on ]^crsonal 
knowhxlge by certain prescribed number of disinterested local State subjects of 
good re})utc resident in the area eoncerin'd alleging corruption or undue harassment 
against any State official, shall be duly inquired into. 

“Let it not be understood, liowever, that. I regard the criticisms generally level¬ 
led with regard to the aforesaid ])oints, against the Slates administrations often 
without adequate enquiries as justified. On the other hand, I emphatically support 
the remarks of llis Excellency the Viceroy in his opening address at the last 
Chamber session to the effect that it can not be denied ‘there have been many cases in 
which the Stabs have been subjected to attacks which were entirely unfounded’ 
Nevertheh'ss, a Ruler, according to our traditions, is great not by what he gives, 
with due regard to the genius of his people, and no false notion of prestige need 
dissuade us from removing the legitimate grievances of any ol our people, and 
from making our fullest i) 088 iblc contribution to maintain the reign of law and 
ordei’ed progress within our States. 
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“It must, however, be reeopjnized by all true friends of the States that there 
is no g:reater ’ imj^cdimeut to ^ood Government and roij^n of law in a State than 
the weakening of its Ruler’s authority; and furthermore, that in the sphere of 
reforms, ])ru<lence and farsii^ht often enjoin even on the most enthusiastic, and liberal 
administrator the duty of i^iyin^ due regard to local conditions and resources. 

‘•Your Iliulinesses and gentlemen, the orf!:anization which deserves our consi¬ 
deration is that of subversive movements orejanized by a section of British Indians 
ajiiainst certain States. This recent unfortunate and unwise tendency, if allowed to 
develop, must inevitably result in en;.?cnderin^ bitterness and hostility, and prove 
detrimental (o the unity and ordered i)ro^rcs8 of India. 1 have no desire to be 
involved in ])urely British India questions or controversies, but I feel that Mr. 
Gandhi’s recent statement rccommendine; suspension of mass civil disobedience in 
the ^States and the recent public utterances of Sir Sikandar Ilyat Khan emphasizing 
the nee<l of respecting tin; integrity of the States, are steps in the right direction 
which, if acted upon in a genuine spirit, should assist in improving the relations of 
States’and British India, which must he the desire of every ])atriotic Indian. 

“In this connexion, the responsibility of the 1‘aramount I’owcr is particularly 
great, and the eyes of the States, and of law-abiding sections of British India are 
critically set on Simla, to see how far they would permit tlie territories of States, 
guaranteed under solemn pledges of the British Crown, to be invaded by subversive 
elements from British Imlia.” 

Iteferring to t,he (piestion of cooperative groujung of States for certain adminis¬ 
trative pur}K)tres. the Jam Saheb after stating that the matter had already been 
discussed saiil, “As the question is of an All-India importain'e, the Standing Com¬ 
mittee of Princes have apj)()inte«l a si)ecial committee of Rulers, with majority of 
those primarily cfuicerncd with this question, in order to see liow far the various 
proposals now made arc reconcilable with the sovereignty ami the autonomy of fhe 
States concerneil in a^'cordance with the position taken uj) l)y the Prim^es in their 
reply to 11 is Excellency the Viceroy s opening address to the last Chamber session.” 

lU'HOlAri’IONS 

The Conference was ludd for three days and concluded on the 12th. June after 
passing a resolution virtually rejecting the ])resent Federal scheme as envisaged in the 
revised (Iraft Instrument of" Aci-ession, circulated among the Princes a few months 
ago. The following is the text of the resolution adopted liy the Conference ; - 

“The Conference of Princes and Ministers assembled at Bombay, having 
considered the revised draft Instrument of Ac.cossion and connected i)ai)ers resolves 
that the terms, on the liasis of which accession is offered, are fundamentally 
unsatisfactory ’ in the diretlions indicated^ in the report of the llydari Committee 
of Ministers and conlirmed by the recommendations of the Gwalior Conference 

and are therefore unaccej>table. i i i- r -u ^ n . u 

“At the same time, the Conference records its bcliet that it could not be the 
intention of His Majesty’s Government to close the door ‘on an All-India 
Federation.’” 

The Hydarl Committee Report 

The llydari Committee on Federation which’Ynct in Bombay in April 1039 under 
the chairmanship of Sir Akbar Hifdari, Prime Minister, Hyderabad State, came to 
the conclusion that the terms of the draft Instrument of Accession were unsatisfactory 
from the point of view of treaty rights, rights of internal administration and the 
economic rights of the Btates. The Committee suggested modifications in the 
draft on thes'c three points. ^ _ ... 

The Committee in its report reiterated its conviction that “there is in fact no 
alternative ideal for India except that of an All-India Federation, provided it ensures 
all the essential safeguards advocated by the Committee and offers effective assurance 
of continued autonomy and integrity of the States.” 

The report added : “Tlie Committee comes to the unanimous conclusion that 
the draft Instrument of Accession ami other drafts circulated on the basis of which 
accession is offered are fundamentally unsatisfactory in the directions noted by it. 
The Committee finds it difficult to believe that it is the intention cither of His 
Majesty’s Government or the Government of India to close the door on Federation. 
If the vital matters, to which the Committee has drawn attention, can be satisfac¬ 
torily adjusted, the Committee is of the opinion that there would then exist a satis¬ 
factory basis on which accession could Jie concluded by individual States with due 
regard to the particular interests of each,” 
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Referring to the general clauses of the Instrument of Accession, the Hydari 
Committee fjoints out that while in the former draft instruments, there was a limi¬ 
tation on the exercise of the executive authority of the Federation in the State, 
that limitation has now been omitted in the revised drafts. The Committee em¬ 
phasizes that the limitation referred to correctly stated the position hitherto under¬ 
stood by His Majesty’s (h)vernment and the States and that as a matter of form, 
it was correct and was based on a relevant section of the Government of India 
Act, 1935. 

The Committee states that in the course of its discussions, it was pointed out 
that some States strongly favoured the further inclusion in the instrument of 
the two clauses dealing with the separation of pa araoiintcy from the Federal sphere 
and vice versa. 

With regard to the question of defence, the Committee is of the opinion that 
the position has not been made as clear as it should have been in such a vilal 
matter. The Committee does not feel entirely satisfied that this obligation of the 
crown to tlie Htates and relationship regarding paramountcy will remain unaffected 
by accession without aiipropriate limitation. 

Dealing with customs, the Committee considers that any limitation on the 
power to alter the existing rate cannot be accejited by the States concerned, while 
the amendments now proi>osc.l are a reversal of past decisions of a vital character 
and had been jiroposed without giving the States likely to be effected even an 
opportunity of stating their objections thereto. 

As regards railways, the Committee states that despite the improvement effected 
in the present position through the provision of the Railway Tribunal, the sugges¬ 
tion of unqualified accession to that item in the Federal list goes far beyond any¬ 
thing which the h^tates have ever contemplated. 

Under the item ^Excise duties’’ the Committee states that in the matter of 
finance, its views are 'well-known. It w’as pointed out that the date fixed, namely March 
31, 1937, for deciding whether a tState should be allowed to retain any item of excise 
revenue must operate harshly u])on its financial resources. That date should be the 
date of the inauguration of Federation and if and when the distribution of excise duty 
among the federating units takes place by federal legislation, the States concerned 
shall not receive less than what at the advent of Federation, they will be entitled to. 

The Committee considers that the proposed administration agreement falls 
far short of what had been contemplated throughout the discussions. The present 
draft does not ensure that administration of federal laws will be reserved to the 
Btates. 

The Committee views with great concern the proposed amendments to entries 
relating to customs and the proposal to insert a new action in the Government of 
India Act. 

Referrin}^ to treaty righ s, the committee states that at present a treaty right 
cannot be extinguished by the unilateral action of one narty. It feels that it will 
be a very serious change in the status of treaty rights, if, through accession, they 
are to be so extinguished, and the fact that the Governor-tjeneral in his individual 

e jment will determine whether it is proper in the circumstances that the Federal 
islature should be permitted to do so is not a suliicicnt safeguard. 

The Committee also feels that fcjtates which have important treaty rights, re¬ 
lating to matters to which they had been asked to accede and not being rights which 
they are prepared to waive on accession, might find great dilliculty in acceding on 
the basis at present offered. The Committee anticii)ate8 that in many cases it will 
not be found to be the intention of the Crown Re})resentative that treaty rights 
should be waived, and it ought not to be difficult to devise by amendment, if neces¬ 
sary, of the provisions of the Act, at a moment when many amendments, some of 
them of substance, are being introduceti by His Majesty’s Government, a suitable 
method of suitably safeguarding such rights. 
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A Survey of Reforms in the States 

Following is a survey of the events in the Indian States in the year 1938 issued 
by Dr. Pattahhi Sttaramifya, Fresident of the All-India States’ Feople’s Oonfer- 
enee and members of the Working Committee of the Indian National Congress :— 

The wide gulf that has for over a century se])artcd the Indian States is being 
ra])idly bridged up. It may not take long for the two ends to meet and the bridge 
declared open for tratlic. Then India sliall luivc become one and indivisible. As 
the year 1938 closes, it is but meet that wo should rapidly survey our achievements 
during the ])ast twelve months notably during the past few weeks, during which 
the hibours of the year have become single-pointed and bt'gun to bear fruit. 

The Janisahfb of Nawiinagar has recently gianted revenue relief to his sub- 
jeets to the tune of three lakhs and lias made Nawanagar Municipality into a 
juiblic* body. It is stated that the poj)ular discontent has not nevcrtluless subsided 
and that the agitation continues to be in existence in one form or otlun*. 

In Dhranyadhra, the State has declared the Municipality a pubic body. Yet 
we are told that there is disciinteiit. amongst the peojile on the ground that the 
body is not invested with all the iHiwers due to it, in the day-to-day work. 

The movement in Rajkot stands as the most outstanding movement in the 
States in recent years. For the intensity of feeling Avitbin the State as well as the 
extensive support that the movement secured from outside, for the virtual identilica- 
tion of the Congress with the movement, for tln^ orderliness and discij)linc with 
which the movement has been conducted based upon the twiti orinciples of Truth 
and Non-violence, for the eiiective sup])Oit of Mahatma (laiulhi in bringing the 
movement to a close through the dynamic leadershi}* of Sardar Vallabhbhai, there 
is nothing to conijoare with the recent events in the Jtajkof State. The Rajkot State 
has a revenue of only six lakhs, while Hhavnagai’s n'venue approaches 3 crore, 
and that of NuAvanagar's ranges alioiit scsenty lak’ns. V(a Rajkot is made the 
headquarters of the Kathiawar States and therefore it leads ilieni all. 'I’liat is the 
reason the Itajkot movement has been as^iemnl ihe ereat importance which has been 
associated with it these several weeks. The country’s thanks arc due to Sardar 
Vallabhbhai J’atel for this victory. 

A Conference of the ]>eoples of the States of Outch, Kajpipla and Bhavnagar 
and Nawanagar is a])oul. to be held at an early date and we learn that the Js’awab 
of Junagadh seems to have consented to give to the peo])lc of his State a voice in 
the administration of the State. 

The Rajpipla Ruler ap))oars to be interested in rural u])lift activities and has 
sent his Dewan to see tor himself some of them, lie has been })leased to recognise 
the Fraja Seva Mandal and sanctioned an annual grant ot Jts. g.(OJ to the juiblic 
library. Jlis Highness is interesting himself in the Wardha scheme of education 
and has announced that six State schools for boys and girls will be given over to 
the Seva Mandal for the proposc<l experiment. 

The Rajkot struggle has intluenccd the Palij^ana jtcoplc, who hold the first 
session of the State’s I'eoples’ Conference on the 7th January, 19:19, in the I’alitana 
Durbar hall. Some revenue reforms seem to have been intioduccil by the Raja 
Sahel) in three Mahalas of his Stale and the relate t.liat has been given in land 
revenue assessment in cash to ail Mahalas in the I’alitafia, aggi-egatc to one lakh of 
a total of l,yu,(M) of rupcc^s. 

In the small State of Hindol certain concessions have been granted by the 
Raja Saheb in response to the petitions from the })eo]>Ie of the Htate abolishing 
bethi, basad, megan (forced gifts given at the time of royal ceremonies) and granting 
full civil liberties and facilities for the i)eople of the i^tate to get wood without 
extra tax from the forest for fuel and for building ])uriu)He8 and for making agri¬ 
cultural implements. The Raja has announced the abolition of taxes on salt and 
kerosene. Besides the Raja t?aheb has consented to reconsider the various forest 
laws, and grazing fees, bethi and other taxes. 

The Ramdurg Durbar has announced responsible government for the people of 
the Btate. It was stated that it was the policy of the Htate to establish responsible 
government in the Btate for the benefit of tlie subjects and for the greater associa¬ 
tion of the people with the administration of the Btate. The announcement will 
soon be followed up by the formulation of a constitution for responsible govern¬ 
ment and the appointment of a popular Minister. 
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Kolhapitr is the Icadiiijj; State in South Maharashtra. When Kolhapur moves, 
it may be expected that the rest of the States of Southern Maharashtra will make a 
move. Some time a|;o a bi'.^inninf^ was made in the direction of representative 
jijovernment by the introduction of local self-^overniiif^ bodies and the grant of eight 
lakhs of rupees for the same. Now the Prime Minister has been directed to report 
u])On the best manner in which such additional associations of the people of the 
State with its administration can lie brought about. To this end the Maharaja has 
started a Legislative Assembly with reference to the entire princijiality. There is no 
doubt that the reforms will not go beyond the Minto-Morley reforms judging from 
the character of the announcement and the checks and balances with which they 
have been hedged. 

•Jlie State Congress agitation has cropped up in Rojnandgann State in a vigo¬ 
rous form in the (’ential India. Before the Satyagraha was started in right earnest, 
the Durbar lias made an announcement indicating its decision to start advisory 
councils for each of tlu; seven j arganas called Praja Sabhas with two-thirds member- 
shi]) elected and the rest to be nominated by the Durbar as well as the ITesidcnt. 
Tliis scheme of reforms is considered by the ]'eo]'le to be extremely unsatisfactory, 
fllie absence of a Central 7\ss(‘mbly based on elected representatives of the subjects 
at the Centie is ground enough for a comi>laint by the t^tale (Congress jicople to 
whom the scheme is ob\iously unacceptable, and Mahatrnaji is being consulted by 
Mr. Kuikar on the subject. 

In Mcy^ar which is an ancient State, the discontent of the people has been 

the British fndiari territory of Ajmerc-Merwara in sjnte of the opj) 08 ition of the 
inhabitants of the area con erned. Tlic satyagraha campaign at Udaipur and Nabha- 
dwar co'/i'red nearly 111 prisoners. 

In the midst of this confusion and chaos throughout, it is gladdening to note 
some cosmos is being evolved in the various t^tales in India, d'he quiet and 
unostentatious manner in which the liaja Sahel* of Aundh has celebrated his seven¬ 
tieth birthday by announcing the conferment of resiionsiblc govcrniir'iit upon his 
Bubjei'ts comes as a great, relief. 

Wliile large States like Hyderabad, Udaipur, and Bikaner have made themselves 
well known for the restriction of civil liberties which have been imposed uikui the 
peoj)le of the State, it, is a matter for congratulation that the Dolkar of Indore lias, 
in response to tire putdic demand, admitted his subjeets to a greater measure of 
civil liberties, by removing the restrielioiis upon holding public meetings within 
the Indore municipal boundaries. 

Benares, it may be remembered, was only a zamindari till 25 years ago when 
it was made a State The rcjxirt of the C'ommittee a}i])()iiited by the J\Iaharaja 
of Benares in March 1938 to investigate the question of <*reating a Legislative 
Uouncil for tlie State has been submitlcil to II is Highness by the Chief 
Secretary of the State. The report is signed by four out of the five members, 
'i'he remaining member, Mr. Harishankar Dube, proposes to submit a sei*aratc 
report sliortly. 

It is a matter for gratification that the State Congvoss of Trarancore has 
withdrawn that portion of the memorandum relating to personal matters and it is to 
be ho)>cd that likewise it may suspciul the civil disobedience movement in resjamse 
to Mahatmaji’s directions, d'he whole burden of direction of the movement in its 
further stages will then naturally fall on iNIahatmaji himself. Judging from the 
events in Travancore, namely, the deputation of the Kairs for the reform of the 
voting system and reorganisation of the management, as well as representation of 
Dewasom, it looks as though the btate is preparing itself for the inevitable next 
step in the i)olity of the State. 

Finally, the Hyderabad State Congress is to be congratulated on the prompt 
and decisive manner in which it has carried out the belicsts of Mahatrnaji. There 
is a destiny that truly shapes our ends and Mahalmji stands at Shegaon as the 
one adviser of the whole of India in matters not only relating to provinces but 
also to the States. He has been now drawn into the fray, for Mahatrnaji is 
always the first person to recognise movements based upon self-help. Those who 
have been accustomed to his ways during the last 18 years in regard to political 
affairs of British India so called would find nothing strange in his stopping the 
satyagraha movement in Hyderabad, so far as it it is concerned with the political 
aspect of the matter. The affairs of Hyderabad have been unfortunately complica¬ 
ted by the incoming of the Hindu Civil liberUes’ Union on the one hand, wMch 
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easily have dio])ped the prefix Hindu and joined the movement for political 
reform and the Ary a Samaj activities. The latter body has real grievances relating 
to rights of worship and congregations. But of all moments that it should have 
chosen this moment for staging its battle can only be regretted from this one 
stand-point, namely, that it has come as a complication in the political movement 
which itself is being dubboci as communal organisation. Its association with the 
satyagraha movement woidd not enable the latter movement to outlive the bad 
name that was given to it bet ore it was hanged. We are, however, glad to learn 
that the Aryan leaders are mccling Clandhiji. Four hundred men have gone to jail 
under the banner of the Hyderabad Htate Congress clieerfully and wholeheartculy. 
The fact that the list of ])riBoner8 included the nann^s of men like bii Kashinath 
Rao Vaidya sj^eaks volumes of the dignity and sense of responsibility which have 
been brought to bear uj)on the movement. For, it is well known that Kasinath- 
raoji was a member of the lyenger Coinmitlee on Reforms. The coBsation of the 
movement in Hyderabad is calculated to strengthen the political crop in that 
State, just as the tran8})lantation of paddy seedlings would considerably help the 
yield of a bumper crop of i^addy. 

Affairs in Kashmir have reached a lull but cannot continue so for long. 
Baroda is likely to be the storm centre ere long. Mysore is still in the throes of 
delivery and an ex])cctant world is awaiting the new birth with bated breath. 
The States in the rnnjab have gone through the mill notably Kalsia. J'atiala has 
come under a new regime and while broad visioned speeclu‘8 are being delivereil 
by the Ruler, we are yet to hear of a tangible scheme of ]K)litical reform in this 
State. Bikaner continnes to be as backward as ever before. Alwar, (.Jwalior and 
Nabha are under Rritish Administration and ilierc is no excuse for llicse Btates 
lagging behind tliosc subject lo absolute and ])eiHonal rule of a ])riiice. Jcypore 
has just emerged from an internecine quarrel and must now turn its attention to 
the civic liberties and political liglits of its own ])cople. .Todlqair is under tlie 
Dewanshij) of Col. Field and the exlernmeiit oidcrs against friends like Jaiiiarain 
Vyas Lave to be rescinded. 

In the ruiijab, Malerkotla and Bbawalpur liavc seen their worst days and the 
rriiiccs have to toe the line with tlieir ])rogiossive comjieers if the disturbances of 
two years ago have had any lesson for them. In the Hhulkan Btates of the 
Tun jab, leaving alone Nabha and Ratiala, tbeue remains the third State of Kapnr- 
tbala and the Maharaja has just announced bis decision to appoint without delay 
a Committee to report on the qustion of reconstituting the State Assembly establi¬ 
shed in 1910 but not summoned tor many years and it is gratifying to hear the 
Maharaja say tliat although bis ]*cople have for long been accustomed to and 
remained contented with a benevolent personal form of government, yet modern 
political tendencies cannot be ignored. 

Cochin’s cxam)»le of lUarchy lias been followed by the enlightened Prince of 
Bangli who has evolved a fine scheme of partial responsibility iu rcs])ect of which 
Bj. Bbanker Rao Deo states that though it involves Dianliy, yet the obnoxious 
features of liual rule of which the British are one of the t>\o j^arties may not be 
noticeable in a scheme worked out in a State. 

A Communique has bccu issued by the Jodhpur State authorities introducing 
Village PanchayalB and a Central Advisory Board^and Distiict Boards while in 
Jaii)ur the changes have not advanced any futher. 

Even in Dhenkanal a constitution has been i)romised with effect from the 
next financial year. One docs not know what is brewing in Talclier. 



The All-India States’ People’s Conference 

Annual Session—Ludhiana—15th. & 16th. February 1939 

Presidential Address 

The compound of the Kundan Wood Factory was filled to ca]>acity when 
the open session of the All-India Btates’ People’s Conference commenced at Ludhiana 
on the 15th. February 1939. After the sinking of the ‘Bande Mataram’ song 
by a batch of girls, the address of the Chairman of the llcce]>tion Committee 
was read. Thereafter, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, ascending the rostrum, delivered 
his address extempore in Hindustani. Following is the full text of Mr. Nehru’s 
address :— 

Year after year this Conference of the ])eople of the Indian Btates has met 
in session and discussed the iiroblems of the Btates. Year after year it lias raised 
its voice in condemnation of the autocracy and misrule, the corruption and the 
degradation that has ])revailed in many of these Btates. The labours of this 
Conference, and far more so of the National Congress have borne fruit, and to-day 
there is a mighty awakening among the people of the States. When in after 
years, the history of India comes to be written, the year 1938 will stand out as 
the year of this awakening. The historian of that distant future will not wonder 
at this awakening ; but he will marvel that the millions who inhabit the Indian 
Btates submitted tor generations to intolerable and appalling conditions, and that 
a system of government which had long vanished in other parts of the world still 
continued in India. 

The year 1938 has become history and we stand on the threshold of 1939. 
The movement for freedom gathers pace and the whole of India looks with 
sympathy and understanding on this great struggle in the Btates. At this vital 
moment you have summoned me to this Conference and I have gh^^Hy come at 
your bhiding. I come to you not only because I am intensely interested in the 
freedom of the ]»cople of the Btates, but as the bearer of the goodwill ot the rest 
of India and as a pledge of our solidarity. 

CoNGRUBS Husbanding Energy 

Many peojde have, in oast years, criticised the attitude of the National 
Congress towards the Btates ana heated argument has taken place about intervention 
and non-intervention. That criticism and argument have })erished with the yesterday 
that has gone and are meaningless to-day. Yet it is worthwhile to consider briefly 
the development of (’ongress ])olicy in regard to the Btates. I have not always 
apiiroved of all the expressions of this policy or liked the emphasis on certain 
aspects of the problem. But I am convinced that this fundamental policy was 
correct one under the circumstances, and, indeed, subsequent events have justified 
it completely. A policy, aiming at vital change or revolution, must keep in touch 
with reality and the conditions that prevail. As these conditions change, that 
policy changes. Brave words and gestures or strongly-worded resolutions, out of 
touch with objective conditions do not bring about tliat pregnant atmosjbere out 
of which revolutionary change is born Nor can that condition be created artificially 
or mass movements launched unless the masses themselves aic ready and preparea. 
The Congress realised this and knew of tlie unprepaiedncss of the rrbi>le in the 
Btates ; it husbanded its energy in the struggle outside, well realising that this 
was the most effective method of influencing the Btates’ people and making them 
ready for their own struggle. 

No Question of Intervention 

The Haripura resolution was a landmark in the evolution of Congress policy 
end it enunciated this clear language. The integrity and unity of India was an 
essential part of the independence we worked for, ana the same full measure of 
political, social and economic freedom was to come to the States as to the rest of 
India. There could be no compromise on this, and the Congress declared afresh 
in favour of full Responsible Goveinment and the guarantee of civil liberty in the 
Btates. Further, it declared to be its right and privilege to work for the attainment 
of these objectives in the Btates. There was no question of non-intervention ; the 
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Congress, as representing the will of the Indian people, recognises no bars which 
limit its freedom of activity in any matter pertehiing to India and her peoide. It 
is its right and privilege and its duty to intervene in any such matter wlienever 
the interests of India demand it. Not to do so would be to deny its own function 
and to betray the cause which it seeks to represent. 

But it is for the Congress and the people of India to determine when and 
where they will intervene and what ]>olicy they must pursue, so that their 

intervention might be effective and fruitful of resulls. The limitation, if any, is 
of its own making, or is caused by external circumstances which it is wi >e enough 
to recognise. No outside authority can limit the fumnion of the Congress, just 
as no power or autliority can set bounds to the aspirations or advancement of the 
Indian ])co])le. 

The Congress knew well that the backwardness of the Slates hindered our 

national i)rogrcss and that there could be no freedom for Jiulia unless tlie kStates 
ceased to be what they were. The C\)ngress was eager to luing about this essential 
and vital change, and yet it knew tliat the change could only come about from 
below, when the peojde of the States grew self-reliant and ore:anised and capable 
of shouldering the burden of their struggle. It emphasised tiiis. Not to have 
done so w'ould have been to mislead and encourage vain delusion, and dc'lay tiie 
building up in the tales themselves of organisations which woidd rei»rcsent the 
strength and will of the people. 

0N15 MrGHTY BrRUGGl.E 

Tire wisdom of the Congress stands amply jiistifioil to-dny when we see 

the developments that have taken jdacc since Ilaripnra. All the States are astir 

and in many of them powerful mass movements arc functioning. 3'he people of 
the States are rapidly coming into line with the rest of India ; they are no longer 
a burden and a aead-weight k(‘eping ns hack, d'licy arc setting the pace for India 
to-day and our national ]X)litics are dominated by their struggle. 3'he time has 
come, therefore, for the integration of these various struggles in the Btates infer se 
and with the major struggle against JUilish lmj)erialiHm. 3'hcic are no long;cr 
many ilitierent struggles going on for indei^endcncc ; there is only one mignty 
struggle for India’s freedom, though its aspects may vary and though its battle¬ 
grounds may be many. As Candhiji has sai<i, tlie struggle for lilierty, whenever 
it takes place, is a struggle for all-India. 

It is in the titness of things (hat at this moment of vital crisis for (he States, 
India’s loader, ever thinking of her freedom and jealous of her honour, should step 
out and in his ringing voice, of old, that we remember so well, givc^ faith and 
courage to onr people. Gandhiji’s lead has finally settled all the old arguments 
that obseured the issue, and that issue stands out now clear and definite. 

Out of Date System 

There arc about six hundred Slates in India—big ones and small ones and 

tiny ones, which one cannot even place on the ma]). 3’hey did'cr greatly among 

themselves and some have advanced industrially and educ.ationally, and some have 
liad com|->ctent Rulers or Ministers. Tlie majority of them however, are sinks of 
reaction and incompetence and unrestrained^ autocratic ])()wcr, sometimes 
exercised by vicious and degraded individuals. But wliether the Ruler 
happens to be good or bad, or his Ministers com})ctent or incom})etent, 
tlie evil lies in the system. This system has vanished from the rest of the 
world and, left to itself, it would have vanished fiom India also long 

ago. But in Bi)itc of its manifest decay and Btagnutioii, it has been j)ropi>ed up 
and artificially maintained by British Imperialism. Offspring of the Jhitish power 
in India, suckled by Im])erialism, for its own j>uri>o8cB, it has survived till to-day, 
though mighty revolutions have shaken the world and changed it, empires have 
collapsed and crowds of I’rinccs and petty Rulers have failed away. That system 
has no inherent importance or strength, it is the strength of British Imperialism 
that counts. For us in India, that system has in reality been one of the faces 

of imperialism. Therefore, when conflict comes, we must reirogiiise who our 
opponent is. 

Those Treaties 

We are told now of the so-callcd independence of the State and of their 
treaties with the Paramount Power, which are Bacrosanct and inviolable and appar¬ 
ently must go on for ever and ever. We have recently seen what hapiieus to 
international treaties and the most sacred of covenants when they do not suit the 
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puvpoBeB of imperiiiliBrn. We have seen there treaties torn up, friends and ^ allies 
basely deserted and l)ctraye(l and the pledged word broken by England and France. 
Democracy and freedom were the Buffercrs and so it did not matter. But when 
reaction and autocra'*y and imperialism stand to lose, it does matter, and treaties, 
however niotli-eaten and harmful to the people they miglit be, have to be preserved. 
It is a monstrous imposition to be asked to nut up with these treaties of a century 
and a quarter ago, in the making of which the i>cople had no voice or say. It is 
fantasti(^ to expect the peojilo to keep on their chains of slavery, imi)osed uyjon 
them by force and fraud, and to submit to a system whi(*h crushes the life-blood 
out of thorn. We rocogniso no such treatitis and we shall in no event acce])t 
them. The only final authority and f)aramount power that we recognise is 
the will of the i)eoi)le, and the only thing that counts ultimately is the good of 
the peoi>le. 

Independence of I^tates 

A new theory of the independenre of the States has been advanced in recent 
y(‘arR, and it has been advanre<i by the very Power th.at holds them in an iron 
gn[) and keeps them in subie>'lion. Neither history nor constitutional law give 
any justification for tliis, and if we examine the origins of these h?tates, most of 
llitnr Ruh'rs would be reduced to tlic status of feudal barous. But we need not 
trouble oiirsehi'S with lepal researeli, as the praeti -e and facts are idain enough. 
This pra.'ticc has Ix'cn foi the Brilish J*ower to dominate these f^tates comjdetely 
and its sliLdic^t, gcstuii' is a lommand to them, which tluy disol)ey at their peril. 
The Political 1 )c]tartment ot the (lo\<Mnm(‘nt of India ]ulls the strines and the 
])U])pets dance to its linu'; the local Kcsidcnl is the master of tlie situation; and 
latterly the practit-o lias grown of British olllcials being iinposetl as IMinisters of 
the Ituh'rs of the States. If this is independence, tlieii it A\ill be inteiesting to 
learn how it^ ditlcis from the most abject sul>jectii>n. I'herc is no indo] einhaice in 
(he Stales, and there is going to be none, for it is liaidly possible geogra])hically 
and it- is entirely opjtosed to the eoneepthm of a united free India. It is eoneei- 
vaiile and ih'siralile in the ease of the larger Stale for them to have a great dt'al of 
anionomy witiiin tlic framework of an Indian loHleration. But tliey uill Jiave to 
nemiin integral parts of India and the major matteis of eummon eonecru must 
he eontrolh'd by a democraiie Federal C'enirc. Inleinally, they will have Responsi¬ 
ble Government. 

Acndu Rueeu’s Ekample 

It is clear that the problem of the States would be easy of solution if the eon- 
fUet was eontined to the peojde and the Ruler. Many of the Rulers, left to them¬ 
selves. would ultimately line themselves with the people and if they hesitated to do 
so, the pressure from below would soon imliiee tliem to ehangc their minds. Not to 
do so \Nouhl imperil their jiositioii and the only alternative would be eomi)lcte re¬ 
moval. The Congress and tlie various I’raja Mandals liave so far made every eflort 
to induce the Rulers to si<le with their i)eople and establish Rcsponsihic Govoin- 
rn'Mit. They must realise that for them not to agree to do so will not stop the 
eoming of freedom to their ]>eoplo ; their opposition will only i)laee aji insuimount¬ 
able barrier between them and their i>cople, and an arrangement between the two 
will then become exceedingly difficult. 'Ihe map of the world lias changed many 
times during the last hundred years ; em]urcB have ceased to be and new countries 
liave arisen. Even now, liefore our very eyes, we see this ma}> changing. It re¬ 
quires no protihet to say with confidenee that the Indian States system is doomed 
even as the British Em])ire, which has so long protected it, is doomed. It is the path 
of })rudcncc as well as of wisdom for the Rulers to line themselveB with their neople and 
share with them in the new freedom, and instead of being despotic ana aisliked 
Rulers, with a precarious tenure, to be proud and equal citizetis of a great ( ommon- 
wealth. A few of the Rulers of the States have realised this and have taken some 
steps in the ri^ht direction. C>ne of them, the Raja of Aundh, the Chief of a small 
State, has distinguished himself by his wisdom in granting Responsible Government 
to his people, and in doing so with grace and g(X)d-will. 

Intervention of Congress 

But, unhappily, most of tliem stick to their old ways and show no signs of 
change. They demonstrate afresh the lesson of history tnat when a class has ful¬ 
filled its purpose and the world has no need of it, it decays and loses wisdom and 
all capacity. It cannot adapt itself to changing conditions. In a vain attempt to 
hold on to what is fading away, it loses even what little it might have retained. 
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The British ruling classes have had a long and brilliant career and throughout the 
Nineteenth Century and after, they dominated the world. Yet to-day we see them 
nerveless, witless, incapable of consecutive thought or action, and in a frantic attempt 
to liold on to some vested interests, ruining their great }) 08 ition in the world and 
shattering the proud e<liri(ic of their Empire. It is even so with classes that have 
fuUilled their function and outlined their utility. If the British ruling classes are 
manifestly failing, in 8i)ite of their prestige and tradition and training, what shall 
we say of our Indian I’rinces, who for generations past have grown un in 
decadence and irresponsibility ? The problems of Government recpiirc sometning 
more than a knowledge of how to raanaj^e ])olo-ponies, or recognise the breeds of 
dogs, or have the skill to kill large numuers of inolieiisivc animals. 

But even if the Rulers of the States were willing, their willingness would 
not take them far. For the master of their immediate destiny is the agent of 
the British Government and they dare not offend him. We have seen in the case 
of Rajkot, how a Ruler, who was inclined to come to terms with his people was 
threatened with de[)Osition, and how later he was made to break his words under 
pressure from British agents. Thus the conflict in the States is only incidentally 
with the Rulers. In ctFect, it is with British Imperialism. That is the issue, clear 
and definite. And that is why the interference of the British Power in the States 
against the pcoifie luis a special significance. We see this on an increasing scale, 
not only by the Political Department of the Government of India and its many 
agents and Residents, but through its armed forces, as in Orissa. This interference 
in order to crush the popular movement is no longer going to be tolerated by us. 
The National Congress wiW certainly intervene with full vigour if the Government 
of India intel•^e!»e to crush the peopl(\ Our methods are difieient; Uiey arc 
peaceful, but they have been shown in the past lo he ctlective. 

Gandhi’s Warning 

Gaudhiji has repeatedly warned tlie British Government and its agents in 
India ot the far-rea;-hing coiisc<iiicnces of this conllict. It is manifestly imposihlc 
for the conllict to be confined to })articular vStates and for the Congress, at the 
same time, to carry on Provincial Adiuinistrations, involving a measure of co- 
0 ]>eiation with the British authorities. If there is this major conflict then its 
effects will 8i>read to the remotest corners of India, and the question will no 
longer he a limited one of this State or that, but of the complete elimination of 
British Power. 


Choice before the People 

What is the nature of the conflict to-day ? Q'his must be clearly understood. 
It varies slightly from State to State, but the demand everywhere is for full 
responsible government. Yet the conflict is not at present to enforce that demand, 
but to establish the right of organising people for that demand. When this right 
is denied and civil liberties arc crushed, no way is left open to the people to carry 
on what are called coiislitutiotial methods of agitation. TJieir choise then is either 
to submit and give up all political and even public ai^tivity, and to suffer a 
degradation on the spirit and a continuation of the* tyranny that oppresses them, 
or to resort to direct action. 'Jhis direct action, according to our code, is 

perfecrtly peaceful Satyagraha and a refusal to submit to violence and evil, what¬ 
ever the consequences. The immediate issue to-day is, thus, one of civil liberties in 
most of the States, though the objective everywhere is resj^onsible government. 

In Jaipur the issue is in a sense still more limited, for the State Government 
objects to the Praia Mandal organising famine relief. 

Members of the British Government, in justifying their international policy, 
tell us frequently of their love of peace and their horror of the methods of force 
and violence in the solution of international or national problems. In the 

name of peace and appeasement, they have helped and encouraged international 
blackmail and gangsterism of the worst type and done moral injury to democracy 
and freedom in Europe. By their policy they have enthroned tlie rule of unabashed 
violence in Europe and been parties to the greatest tragedy of our time—the defeat 
of the Republic of Spain, which has fought so magnificently and so long against 
overwhelming odds. Yet these statesmen of Britain talk of the virtues oi peaceful 
settlement and of the wickedness of force and violence. These pious sentiments are 

applied by them in Europe so that the fqrces of reaction and violence might have a 
ikee field and an ample opportunity to cruah freedom. 
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Civil Liberties 

What do we see in India and especially in the States? All attempts by us 
at peaceful propaganda, peaceful organisation, peaceful settlement are met by the 
brutal violence of the State authorities, backed by the armed might and political 
influence of the British l^ower. Thus, where changes are sought, howsoever legitima¬ 
tely and peat^efully, in the direction of democracy and freedom, all such attempts 
rnust be put down ruthlessly and with violence. But where changes are desired by 
Fascism and Imperialism in their own interests and in order to crush Democracy 
and freedom, then violence and force are allowed full play, and the policy of peace 
is only meant to obstruct and hinder those who want to preserve their liberties. 
Does any one still hold that tyranny and autocracy and corrupt administration 
must continue in the btates? Does any one deny that all these must go and 
give place to free institutions? If so, how is this change to be brought about 
normally unless full opportunities are given for peaceful organisation and the 
development of an intelligent and self-reliant public 0 ]>inion? The full establish¬ 
ment of civil liberties is an essential preliminary to any progress. It is an insult 
to India to ask her to tolerate in the States’ ordinance rule and the suppression 
of organisations and the prevention of f)ublic gatherings and methods, usually 
associated with the gangster. Are the States to remain vast prisons, where the 
human spirit is sought to be extinguished and the resource of the peo})le are 
to be used for the ])ageantry and luxury of courts, while the masses starve and 
remain illiterate and backward? Are the Middle Ages to continue in India under 
the jirotection of British Imperialism? 

Indian State’s Prorlems 

In an im])ortant Btate in Kajputana, even typewriters are discouraged and 
there is an ordinance dealing with them and requiring their registration. In 
Kashmir, a monstrous ordinance, framed on the lines of the ordinance promulgated 
for the Bunna rebellion some years ago, is the ]>erraanent law of the State. In the 
premier State of Hyderabad, civil liberty has long been non-existent and latterly 
accounts of brutal ill-treatment of peaceful satyagrahis have seen the light of day. 
The recent expulsion of hundreds of students from the Osmania University for the 
offence of singing ‘‘Bande Mataram” privately is an astounding instance of the reac¬ 
tionary mentality which iirevails in the governing circles of Hyderabad. In Travan- 
core, the memory of the outrages of last summer is still fresh in our minds. But I 
do not wish to make a list of these States and their misdeeds, nor do I wish to 
discuss the ]>roblem8 of individual States, If I attcmi)ted to do so, this address of 
mine would never end. Here, w’here wc meet, the I’unjab States lie close to us and 
many of them have long had an unsavoury reputation. Their tale of misgovernment, 
if we heard it fullv, would fill our times. But, ajiart from the difficulties of time 
and space, I would ]nefer that you concentrated your attention on the wider problem 
which embraces all the States, w'hich is in effect the Indian States problem, rather 
than lose ourselves in the maze of each Bei>arate problem. We must see the w'ood 
and not get lost in the trees. We must realise, and we must make others realise, 
that it is no longer i)OBsible to deal piec*.emeal with tliis great problem, for the free¬ 
dom of India is one and indivisible. 

Rajkot and Jaipur 

But some States arc in the forefront to-day in the struggle and they must be 
referred to. Borne are peculiarly situated and re(juire consideration. Rajkot and 
Jaipur occupy the stage to-day and both of them raise issues of all-India importance. 
Many of our comrades are there engaged in the heat of the struggle, and have been 
unable to join us in this Conference because of that more important engagement. 
Rajkot has many lessons to teach us. After some months of conflict, it seemed that 
the jieople had won and we rejoiced. We saw how effectively the technique of our 
struggle and the i)eaceful and heroic attitude of the peojile brought success to us. But 
we had rejoiced too soon, and the plighted word of the Ruler was broken and the 
struggle had to begin afresh. All India knows how this happened and how British 
authority by pressure and threats came in the way of a settlement. From this we 
learn that we must never be misled by temporary success, we can never be sure of 
the triumph of our cause, till achievement has come. Promises and assurances will 
not be kept, for the real power does not rest with those who make the promise. It 
rests with British Imperialism. In Jaipur there is an English official wiio, though 
appointed Prime Minister by the Maharaja, is the real ruler of the State and rules 
OA behalf of, and probably under the instructions of, the Political Department of 
56 
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the Government of India. No one imagines that the youthful Maharaja has any 
important say in vital matters. No one supposes that the English Prime Minister 
could function as such for a day without the goodwill and support of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The slightest disapproval of his policy by the Political Department 
would result in the immediate change of that policy or in his removal from hifl 
office. 


British Intervention in Orissa States 

In Orissa, the regrettable murder of the British Agent, Major Bazalgette, 
has led, as such acts, even when committed in a moment of folly always lead, 
to unfortunate consequences. The people of the Orissa States are backward and 
have to suffer for their lack of understanding of our basic principles. This act 
is a warning to us to conduct our movement in such a manner that the people 
realise its significance and adhere strictly to its ]K)licy of non-violence. For them 
to forget this is to injure their own cause. The reaction of the British Power to 
the tragedy of Ranpur was significant. Armed forces were brought from distant 
parts of India and a large concentration of troo[)S in Orissa proclaimed the might 
of the I^aramount Power. What were these troops su])])Oscd to do ? Inhere was 
no rebellion, no violent aggression. The starving ])ea8antry fled at their approach 
and the State of Ranpur became an uninhabited wilderness. It is said that some 
trouble was feared from the backwaixl jungle tribes the Gonds. Was the British 
Army in such numbers required to face the bows and arrows of these poor 
backward countrymen of ours ? But the Gonds have done nothing and will not 
do anything aggressive unless they are goaded by intolerable misery. They have 
to be met gently and their grievances removed. But the way of imperialism is 
different. It was not the possibility of any action by Gonds that brought the 
armed hosts to Orissa. The troo]>8 came to overaw'c the ])easaiitry of the States 
and to strengthen the Rulers in opposing their demamls. d’Jiey were utilised to 
suppress the movement for freedom. This was an intervention of the most flagrant 
kind on behalf of the Paramount IWcr on the side of tyranny and corrupt 
administrations. Every one knows that, some of the fStates in (.)rissa are the worst 
and most degraded of their kind in India. 

Quite apart from Ranpur and long before the murder of Major Bazalgette, 
there, tyrannical administrations of Dhenkanal and Talcher had optucssed their 
people to such an extent that a great exodus had taken place from these States. 
From twenty to thirty thousand persons had crossed the boundaries of the States 
and entered the Province of Orissa. A demand came from the Rulers for the 
extradition from the Province to the States of the leaders of tliis exodus, so that 
they might be made to suffer for their opi»o3ition to the State administration. This 
demand was supported by the British authority. It was a demand, which no 
Congress Ministry could agree to without losing honour and betraying our comrades 
in the States and being false to our principles. We do not wish to shield any 
one who is guilty. We are jierfectly prepared for a full enquiry. But the enquiry 
that is needed is an enquiry into offences and maladministration and oppression 
of the Dhenkanal and Talcher Slate Governments. It is these State authorities 
that should be tried for the sorrow and misery that they have brought on their 
people. 

The Major States 

The Governments of the major States have been apt pupils in some ways 
of British Imperialism. Among other things they have learnt the art of utilising 
communal differences to check popular movements. In Travancore, a powerful 
people’s movement is opposed and sought to be discredited on the ])lea that it is 
a communal movement, consisting mainly of Christians ; in Kashmir, the popular 
movement is called communal because it is largely Muslim in composition ; in 
Hyderabad, it is said to be communal because it is predominantly Hindu. The 
demands put forward on behalf of these several movements might be, as they 
indeed are, wholly national with no communal tinge or bias in them but some 
excuse has to be found to discredit and oppose them and the plea of communalism 
is a useful one. 

Hyderabad and Kashmir are the two premier States in India and we might 
have hoped that they would set an example to the other States by introducting free 
institutions and Responsible Government. Unhapi>ily both are exceedingly nack- 
ward, politically and socdally. Hyderabad is a prworninantly Hindu State with a 
Muslim ruling class; Kashmir is predominantly a Muslim State with a Hindu 
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ruling: class. Both thus present the same type of problems and both have the same 
background of extreme poverty among the masses, illiteracy, industrial backward¬ 
ness and undeveloped resounres. In painful contrast with this general poverty and 
wretchednesp. the Rulers of both are ]uobably the two richest individuals in India. 
Kashmir is slightly more advanced politically as it has a kind of Legislative Assem¬ 
bly, but this has little ])owcr, and the ordinances that obtain there are monstrous 
in their severity. In Hyderabad, we have ])robably the lowest level of civil liberty 
in India, and latterly attention has been drawn to the prohibition of even certain 
religious ceremonies. 'Jdiis low level in Hyderabad is not the reaction to any aggres¬ 
sive movement but has been for long the normal stale of atlairs. 

Charge of Communalism 

It is distressing that in these two great Htates such conditions should 
prevail. It was natural that in both of them popular movements should 
grow up and spread to the masses. This took place in Kashmir first and later in 
Hyderauad. It was inevitable that such movements should affect the great majority 
of tlie population—the Muslims in Kashmir and the Hindus in Hyderabad. Jr, 
under the circumstances, they showed a certain communal tinge to begin with, it 
was not surprising. Even so they did not cease to be p<Ji)ular movements represent¬ 
ing the urge of the masses and their objective was a national one, which would 
bring reliei and j)rogress to all. To condemn them as communal movements was 
to blind one-self deliberately to the facts, and for the minority groups in either 
Btato to lend colour to this condemnation was xo injure their own cause. For this 
meant that the minority was opposed to freedom and progress and clung in to 
some petty special privileges whii-h it was thought that the ])rescnt regime gave it. 

As a matter of fact the twm movements progressively dcvclo]>ed on national 
lines, and in Kashmir, I am glad to say, a number of wise and far-seeing Hindus 
and Fikhs threw their weight on the side of the popular movement and su])i)orted 
the ‘National Demand’ which asked for l\es]>onsible (xovernmerit. I am sure that 
ill Hyderabad many far-seeing Muslims will do like-wise. The leaders of these 
movements in both the {States realise the extreme importance of steering clear of 
communalism and have tried to do so. Tliey must not weaken at any moment in 
this, or else they will injure their cause. 'I’he miiioiitics must also realise that it 
is inevitable that Responsible Government will come to the States, and freedom 
will bring rich gifts for them as much as for the others. To oppose this struggle 
of the peojde or to be passive siiectators in it is to prove unworthy of and false to 
the future that beckons to us all. Because Hyderal)a<l and Kashmir have essentially 
the same problem, though it has a different complexion in each, it should not be 
difficult to consider the two together and to offer the same solution, in so far as 
minority rights are concerned. That solution should be in keeping with the broad 
principles laid down by the Congress and must fit in with Resixinsible Government. 

Hyderabad Satyagraha Subpension 

In Hyderabad a peculiar situation arose some time back which resulted in 
producing a certain confusion in the public mind. The State Congress was declared 
an illegal organisation although its activity w'as the perfectly peaceful and constitu¬ 
tional one of enrolling members and strengthening its organisation. But the State 
has been nurtured in the traditions of the mediaeval age and even this was objected 
to and stopped. The State Congi'ess thereupon justifiably refused to agree to this 
ban and attempted to carry on their activities. This involved peaceful Satyagraha 
and hundreds suffered under it. About the same time or a little later, a religious 
organisation and a communal organisation also started some kind of Satyagraha. 
In the case of the religious organisation the reason w^as the banning by tne State 
authorities of certain religious ceremonies and forms of worship which are com¬ 
monly practised all over India. It is astonishing that the authorities should have 
taken this step, which strikes at the root of religious liberty in India and goes 
counter to the professed principles of every one. It was natural that this should 
cause resentment. But it was unfortunate that Satyagraha should have been start^ 
on this basis at that time. This confused the issue and gave an excuse to the 
State authorities to put the demand for political freedom in the background. After 
careful consideration of all the aspects oi the situation, the State Congress was ad¬ 
vised to suspend its Satyagraha so that the political issue might not be mixed up 
with communal and religious ones. The State Congress thereupon suspended their 
satyagraha. In spite of this, the Hyderabad authorities had not the wisdom or 
the grace to release the Batyagrahi prisoners or to remove their extra-ordinary baa 
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on the organisation. Unfortunately the communal and religious Satyagraha was 
continued by the other organisations and the communal aspect of the question be¬ 
came intensified and conflicts took place in the distant parts of India. 'I'hose responsi¬ 
ble for it paid little heed to the consequence of their action, nor did they realise 
that a popular movement is an organic growth from below and cannot be artificially 
imposed from above. As a result of this, the ])olitical movement for freedom has 
received a setback and the communal issue dominates the scene. 

In Kashmir also, the civil disobedience camjarign was suspended last year to 
give a chance to the State authoiiiies to retrace their steps and remedy some of the 
evils they had done. But they lack wisdom and grace also and in spite of this 
suspension, hundreds of civil disobedience prisoners, including tlie leader of the 
movement, Shaikh Mohammad Abdullah, continueti in prison, and the infamous 
ordinance known as Notification Ib-L, as well as the b'cditious Meeting Act of 
1914, still functions. 

It is obvious that both in Kashmir and Hyderabad, existing conditions cannot 
be put up with and if the State authorities continue to act in the manner they 
have BO lar done, a resumption of civil disobedience will become inevitable. 

A Great Cause 

None of us wants conflict, but in this dissolving age conflict surrounds us at 
every step and the world rattles back to chaos and the rule of brutal violence. 
None ot us wants this chaos in India, for that is no prelude to freedom. 
Yet while we recognise that our strength grows, the forc'cs of disruption 
and disintegration, of communalism and provincialism, of irresponsibility and narrow¬ 
mindedness also grow. We have to remember that British Imperialism, though 
weakening at its centre, is still a formidable oi)poneiit, and freedom will have to be 
purchased by many a struggle. Neither we nor any one else in the world can view 
the future light-heartedly, for the present is full of sorrow and disaster, and the 
immediate future of the world is wrapjod in gloom. Yet in India there are gleams 
of hope though dark clouds assail us. And the brightest of tliesc ravs comes from 
the newly awakened peo})le of the Htates. We, who presume to shoulder the burden 
of their struggle, have a heavy resionsihility and it will require all our courage and 
our wisdom to discharge that faithfully. Htrong language will not helj) ns ; it is 
often a sign of weakness and a substitute for action. It is action that is demanded 
to-day, wise and eftective action, which takes us s})eedily to our goal, controls the 
forces of disruption, and builds up the united India of our dreams. Petty gains 
and advantages may lure ns from time to time, but if they come in the way of the 
larger objective, they must be rejected and swept away. In the excitement ot the 
moment we may feel inclined to forget our principles ; if w^e surrender to this incli¬ 
nation, we do 80 at our peril. Our cause is a great one, so must our means be 
above reproach. We play for high stakes, let us be worthy of them. Great causes 
and little men go ill together. 

Constituent Assembly of All-India People 

The freedom of the people of the States is a big enough thing, yet it is part 
of the larger freedom of India, and till we gain that larger freedom, it is struggle 
for us. If the Federation is imposed u])on us, w« shall nght it and sweep it away. 
Wherever the British Power intervenes against the people in the States, we shall 
have to face it. The time approaches when the final solution has to come- a Cons¬ 
tituent Assembly of all the Indian ])eoj»le, framing the constitution of a free and 
democratic India. The States’ People’s Conference has done good work in the past 
but this has been only a fratdion of the work it might have done. It must turn to 
the efficient organisation of all its activities, so that it might become a clearing 
house for all that pertains to the States, and a source of help and inspiration to all 
our comrades in the struggle. It must help in building up Praja Mandals or 
people’s organisations in the States. It must take care to steer clear of all commu- 
nalism, and it must, above all, remember, and make others remember, that non¬ 
violence is the basis of this struggle. 

It is our great good fortune that in this struggle we have the backing of the 
National Congress and the support of its leaders. Most cheering of all is the 
thought that we have Gandhiji to guide and inspire us. 

Resolutions—Second Day—Ludhiana—16th. February 1989 

Rajkot, Jaipur and Kashmir figured prominently in to-day’s speeches at the 
open session of the Conference which, ~despite a persistent sandstorm, attracted a 
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larger gathering than yesterday. Most of the resolutions which emerged from the 
Bubjects Committee were disposed of to-day, leaving the Hyderabad resolution and 
another on civil liberties for to-morrow’s session. 

Prominent leaders were inesent, including Dr. Kib ldew and several Punjab 
M. L. a’b, while among those who moved, and spoke on iin]>or1ant resolutions were 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Mr. Chudgar, Dr. Lohia, Mr. Sirajul Hassan, Mr. 
Jailalji Kilam, and Mr. Baangdar Das. 

Messages, wishing the Conference success, were received from Mr. Bhaiiker 
Rao Deo, Mr. Purshottamdas Tandon, Mr. B. Batyamurtlii, the hon. Mrs. Vijaya 
Laxmi Pandit and Brimati Kainaladevi. 

Apart from a dozen delegates from Hyderabad (Deccan) who were particii)ating 
in the Btates* J’eople’s Conference, other Muslim leaders from the same Btate who 
arrived in I^idhiana to participate in the proceedings as Hyderabad delegates were 
not allowed by the President to join the deliberations, as they were Jiot bonn fide 
delegates. He, however, permitted them to idace their case before tlie Conference 
as independent members. To this, they declined to agree and withdrew. 

The Conference congratulated the people of Rajkot “on their struggle and con¬ 
demned the breach by the 'ihakore Baheb of his agreement with Bardar Vallaidibhai 
Patel”. The conferem-e wished success to the i>eoi>le of Rajkot in their atteini)t 
to achieve Kesi)on8ible Government in the State and condemned “the unwarranled 
interference by the Paramount Power in the internal aliairs of Slates” and warned 
the Paramount Power of “the grave consequences”. 

Two other resolutions, passed by the Conference, protested against tlie arrest 
of Maneklal Varma, Leader of the ITaja Mandal in Dcoli, by the Mewar police in 
the jurisdicton of Ajmer-Merw^ara, and against the ban ])laced on Beth Jainiialal 
Bajaj’s entry into Jaipur and congratulated Beth Jainnalal Rajaj on his vindication 
“of the civil liberties of the ])eo))le of Jaipur”. 

The resolution on Travancore affairs, as passed by the Working Committee at 
Delhi, was adoi)ted without any change. 

Proposing the Rajkot resolution. Dr. Pattahhi Sitaramayya drew’ attention to 
the signiticance of the Rajkot agitation, which was enhanced by the arrest ot Bninaii 
Kasturibai Gandhi, and declared that what was happening in Rajkot to-day would 
happen in some otlier Btate to-morrown 

Bup})orting the resolution, Mr. Chudgar described the course of negotiations 
between Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Bir I’atrick Cadcll and felt that tlie J’ara- 
mount Power was now measuring swords with the Congress indirectly through the 
Btates for testing its strength to reject the Federation. 

Dr. Lohia i)rop 08 ed the Jaipur resolution, which, in the modified form, protest¬ 
ed against the lines of administration in the Btates and the ban on Beth Jamnalal 
Bajaps entry, appreciated the resolve of the Praja Mandal for conducting Batyagndia 
till it obtained civil liberty. 

This resolution was adopted with one dissentient. 

The Conference adopted, all standing, a condolence resolution on the death of 
various Btate workers, including Messrs. Maui Bhanker 'I'rivedi, General Becretary 
of the All-India Btates’ Peojile’s Conference, Manilal Kothan, a pioneer worker, 
A. V. Patwardhan, Provincial Becretary for Maharashtra, and others. 

Mr. Sirajul Hassan dealt with the various grievances of the Kashmir subjects. 
Mr. Jailalji Khilam, supporting the resolution on the subject, cxidained the nation¬ 
al demands put forw’ard by his National Party to the Government and urged the 
need for responsible Government to the Btate. 

The Conference passed a resolution appreciating the political awakening in the 
various States all over India and the efforts of all public workers in those 
States to rouse in the masses a sense of their nolitical and economic rights, urged 
those workers to organise constructive work suen as khadi, prohibition, communal 
unity and the establishment of mass contact. 

By another resolution, the Conference congratulated the Raja Baheb of Aundh, 
who recently had introduced Reforms in hit Btate, and urged the other smaller 
States in the country to follow suit. 

Resolutions—Third Day—Ludhiana—17th. February 1939 

The opinion that the Satyagraha campaign in Hyderabad was inopix)rtune was 
expressed at the Conference, wnich concluded to-day after passing a number of 
resolutions relating to the various States* 
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The resolution on Hyderabad was adopted, incorporating Mr. Munshi Ahmed 
Din’s amendment, stating that the Conference was of the opinion that the Saty^raha 
in Hyderabad, started with the object of getting religious disabilities removed^ was 
inopportune as it tended to have communal repercussions and gave a pretext to the 
State to suppress the movement for Responsible Government under cover of 
communalism. 

Speaking on the resolution, Maiilvi Mahomed Sayyed and Mr. Govind Rao 
described at length the state of affairs in the Hyderabad State and the efforts of the 
State Congress to bring about reforms in the State administration. 

Speakers from several States ventilated their grievances in the course of dis¬ 
cussion on the omnibus resolution, relating to the Punjab States. The resolution 
deplored the backward conditions prevailing in the Punjab Stat^, condemned the 
“repression” there and the restrictions imposed on the people’s activities and appealed 
to the people to organise themselves for the vindication of their rights. The Con¬ 
ference further held that the personnel and terms of reference of the committees 
appointed by the States of Patiala and Kapurthala were unsatisfac^tory and inade¬ 
quate and urged that in order to make the reform schemes acceptable, they should 
be framed by committees having adequate representation from the local Praja 
Mandals. 

Proposing the resolution on treaties, Mr, Chudgar quoted from a number of 
documents ana said that they proved that some of them only provided for mutual 
consultation. 

Winding up the proceedings, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru announced the personnel 
of the Standing Committee ana declared that, now that they had the Committee, 
they would be able to carry on their activities with added vigour. He appealed for 
financial assistance so as to make the organisation self-supporting, 
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The Indian Science Congress 

Twentysixth Session—^Lahore—2nd. January 1939 

Presidential Address 

The twentysixth session of the Indian Science Congress met at Lahore 
on the 2nd. January 1939 under the presidentship of Dr. J. C. Ghosh of Dacca. 
In the course of his address, Prof. Ghosh said : 

“Eleven years ago, Professor Simonsen was called to this office, and in the course 
of his address, he suggested that the chemists of India should study more intensively 
the wealth of natural materials that lay at their doors, and devote less time to 
the study of juoblems of only theoretical interest. In the decade that has passed 
since Professor Simonsen made this eloquent appeal, the organic chemists of India 
have made many important contributions to our knowledge in this field.” 

After referring to the work of Indian scientists in various branches of 
chemistry. Prof. Ghosh proceeded :— 

“I must confess that the section of physics and mathematics has to its credit 
more far-reaching discoveries than the section of chemistry. I need only mention 
the Kaman Effect, the Saha theory of thermal ionization in stellar systems and 
the Pose Btatistics. I should like to stress here one great obstacle to progress 
which the chemists of India have not yet been able to remove. Chemists are apt 
to describe tlvcmselves as the most painstaking of all animals—not even the ass 
excepted. It is more true of their science than that of any other, that innumerable 
ex|>erlnients must be performed, innumerable facts observed, catalogued, correlated 
and classified before an im])ortant generalization cun be made or tlie’structure of 
a new conception of the phenomenal world can be raised. But life is short and 
science is long. IJcnce it is, that we find that outstanding discoveries in chemistry 
have in recent years been made in laboratories, where in8})iiing Icadei-ship has 
been associated with large-scale team work. The paper on the synthesis and 
(‘oiistitutioii of vitamin C api)eared from the Birmingham laboratories under the 
joint authorship of a team of seven workers. Huch team-work is, however, yet 
comparatively unknown in India. It is to be deplored that the idea of close 
co-operation among the Bcie.otific workers has not taken a firm root in the Indian 
soil. Is it due to the fact, that the traditional religious atmosphere of India 
teaches a child to be self-centred, to be complete within himself and to work out 
his own salvation, unaided and in isolation ? 

“Then again, I am told, that a tradition has grown up in some institutions, 
that the senior member of the staff is given credit for senior authorship in a 
joint publication, indei)endent of any consideration of the sliare he may have 
in the planning and execution of the work. This, if true, is unfortunate, for 
the highest spirit of co-oi)eration, loyalty and devotion can only bo evoked in an 
atmosphere of impartial justice and deepest sympathy and gooawill. Notwithstanding 
these handicaps, there are pointers to the road of '^success. In the palmy days 
when Sir C. V. Raman was Professor in Calcutta one could easily feel that in 
his laboratory, the researc-her had become forgetful of self and mindful only of 
the woi k ahead. One also notes with pleasure the observation of Sir Jolin Russel 
that Professor Mukherjee is fortunate in having secured the help of a band of 
skilled and devoted workers in his researches on soil colloids Any casual reader 
of Indian publications in chemistry will not fail to see that work of considerable 
value has been done during the last decade. He will observe, however, that it is 
the individual enterprise in research, rather than a magnificent team work’ to solve 
a fundamental problem, which has been up till now, the keynote of our activities 
But for greater efforts and higher achievements we should all endeavour to 
inaugurate an era of co-operation in all our endeavours. 

“Within the precincts of tliis university, it is not necessary that I should 
have to make a special pleading for the theses that scientific knowledge and 
industrial activities shoul(i be co-ordinated or that our academic laboratories should 
not be divorced from practical aftairs. We have here a flourishing Honours School 
of technical chemistry; and the genius of Professor Bhatnagar has provided a 
bridge of communication between scientists and industrialists. Nowhere is the 
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beneficial efiecte of contact between universities and industry better exemplified 
than in the programme of researches on oil tcchnolo;::y, now carried out under 
the supervision of Professor Bhatna{i;ar, with the aid of funds provided by Messrs. 
Steel Brothers. In pre-war days, such close intimacy existed in Germany alone 
with the result that she rapidly outstripped her rivals in industrial enterprise. But 
a now epoch of industrial research in Europe and America has begun with the 
end of the Great War. Last year in the Presidential Address of Lord Rutherford 
we had a very clear ex]> 08 ilion of the extensive activities of the Department of 
Hcientific. and Industrial Research in Great Britain, lie stated with evident 
satisfaction that this bold ex})criment in the co-o]>erative organisation of research, 
which is unique in the world, had undoubtedly proved a great success. 

“The Government of India have, in recent years, done a good deal in 

])romoting researches relating to ]>lant industries. I'he Royal Commission on 

Agriculture has ardently looked forward to a state of affairs in which the 
universities will not only initiate agricultural research but will also undertake 
schemes of research, the imi)ortance of which is brought to their notice bv the 
departments of agriculture. This end has been steadily kept in view by the 

Im])erial Council of Agricultural Research. We have already referred to the 

researches of Professors Dhar and Mukherjee. With the aid of funds provided by 
tins council, long-range schemes of research are in i)rogress in the statistical 

lalioratory of Professor Malialanobis at Calcutta, in the chemical laboratories at 
Dacca, ami in the botanical laboratories of Agra, Madias and Benares. The 

cotton technological laboratory at Bombay, the Institute of Cotton Breeding at 
Indore, the Imperial Institute of Sugar lechnology at Cawiijiore, the cane breeding 
station at Coimbatore, the jute technological laboratory at Calcutta and the 
agrii'ultiiial research laboratory for jute at Dacca arc notable examides of the 
Bolicitiide of tne Central Government for meeting the research requirements of 
valuable money cvo))8. Researches on forest jiroducts have been organised in 
Forest Research Institute at Debra Dun and the Lac Research Institute at Ranchi. 
The work that is being done in these institutions has gone far to refute the 

allegation that Indian chemists are doing little to help industr;^. Take, for instance, 
the lac industry. Rcseandies are in progress under Dr. H. K. Sen, relating: (a) 
to better methods of washing stick-lac to produce high grade seed-lacj, (b) separation 
of pure lac resin from ordinary shellac, (c) bleaching of lac, (d) recovery of refuse 
lac, and (e) proiiuction of moulded articles for electrical industry and household 
use. With synthetic resins, like bakelite, having entered the field, it is certain 

that severe competition is ahead. But now that science has been linked to this 
industry, we may hope witli greater confidence, that the lae industry of Chota 
Nagpur will not meet with the same fate as the indigo cultivation of Bihar. 

“At Dclira Dun, the ‘Ascu’ process of I\Ir. Kamesam which fixes arsenic and 
co]»per in wood through the agency of chromium salts has given rise to a wood 
preservation industry. The researches of Dr. 8. Krishna on Ephedra have helped 
Baluchistan in organizing the trade in this drug. Of particular interest is the 
work that is now' being (lone there on vegetable tallows. The physical and c.bemi(^al 
properties of mowra tallow and sal butter have been studied, and they are 
recommended us admirably suited for yarn sizing. It is estimati^d that about 
400,0(JO mauiids of these tallow’s ean be put in the market; and owdng lo their 
cheaper cost of production, they are exi)ectcd to displace animal tallows for various 
industrial purposes. Nor should we forget to mention that researches conducted 
on proper utilization of such forest products as bamboo and grass, have resulted 
ill the establishment of several paper factories ; and the time is not far off when the 
country will be producing enough pulp from these raw materials to meet the 
overgrowing demand for paper. Dr. Chaudhury and co-workers at Dacca 
have made extensive studies on the properties of the jute fibre. They have 
found that colour can be improved considerably by the action of chlorine peroxide, 
the tensile strength and resistance against rot by the action of formaldehyde, that 
jute nitrocellulose can be made as stable as cotton nitrocellulose, and that owing to 
its lower viscosity and high solubility, it would he more useful for the lacquer 
industry. It has heen found that the jute plant docs not ret in tanks of galvanized 
iron, and Dr. Barkar, in his recent review of jute industry in India, has drawn 
pointed attention to this observation, as indicating the v)0SBibility of controlled ret¬ 
ting in central stations for the production of high grade fibres. 

“I have dwelt in some detail on these researches on money crops which have 
received generous assistance from public funds, in accordance with the recommend- 
57 
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ation of the Aujricultiiral Coinmiasiori, with a view to briiip:;in‘ 2 ; out io bolder relief 
the cold indift'erence with which the recomniondations ot the Indian Industrial 
Commission have been received by the Central (irovernmcnt. Much was excepted of 
the policy laid down by the Government of India in 191'), under the stress of war, 
that India would consider herself entitled to demand the ut.most helj) which 
her Government could afford to enable her to make her j)roper jilace in 
the world as a manufacturing; country. l>ut these lessons oi the war were 
soon forgotten, and all that lias been achieved is the scttiii''; up of an 

Industrial Kosearch Bureau, controlliiii; with the aid of an Adi isory Com¬ 
mittee, a small research laboratory attached to the d’csl. House at Alipore. 'I'he 
report of this Bureau for ]9;i7-3y is a inisoralihi document com])ar(!d with the 
corresjiondinj;' rcjiort of the Iin])erial Cotincil of Af’riculiural Besearch. I should 

not be misunderstood. I have no comjilaint ae^ainst thi) j)ersonnel, but only 

against the stepmotherly treatment meted out to industrial research in the 

country. 

“Nor should we foraet that many ^i,reat leaders of ])ublic opinion have been 
so iraiiressed by the evils of the modern cajdtalistic uotld that tJu*y ha\c not 

hesitated to declare that the iiitroduciion into India of the stdcMililic and technical 
methods of the west should he resisted ; that it is no luisincss of ^o\ernment to 
subsidize hii^her scientific research; those who employ sv-icnlili.* men or ('xploit 
their researelu'S should ]>ay for their t.rainiiu;' and )uo>ide them with f:i> ilities for 
Avork. The forces of public opiidon and of Go\eniment raithy join liands in this 
country, but men of science found to their dismay, (hat this miiach; was ^loin^ 
to happen in this instance. It was fcaied that human so-icty in India Avould in 

the end crystallize into a community of aitisans and peasants. It is therifore wdlli 
p;reat reliet and thanksi^ivine; (hat w'e Aveh-ome the rcaoluiiou ])Hsscd at the con¬ 
ference of the proviiuial Ministers of liidustiios recently held at Delhi that the 
problems of poverty and unemployment, of narional defence and economic reiienera- 
tion in general, cannot be solved Avithout industrialization; uiid as a step to such 
industrialisation, a national plannini; committee should Ixi set iij» Avhich will 
formulate comprehensive schemes for the develojunent of industiies in India. 

“As an indispensable adjunct to tliis idannini; commission there Rhould he 
set up an AlDIndia Council of Scientific and Industrial Research with funvtionB 
and powers similar to those entrusted to the Department of S ientific and Industrial 
Research in Great Britain. In India, however, men and thin^;s ^et, so easily and 
without questioning, under othcial control that it Avonld be apt to quote lierc 
the following observations of Ijord Rutherford :—‘In Groat Britain the responsi¬ 
bility for planning the programme of research even Avhen the cost is directly 

borne by the Government rests Avith research councils and committees Avho are 

not themselves State servants, but distinguished representatives of pure science 
and industry. It is to be hoped that if any comparable organization Avcrc set 
up in India, there Avill be a jiroper representation of scientific, men from the univer¬ 
sities and also of the industries concerned’. 

“Indeed for any one A\dio has follow^ed the recent ha])i)cning8 in this world, 
with any attention, this industrial planning for India Avonld seem to be long 

overdue. Now, more than ever, a planning on ,,aU fronts Avonld seem an urgent 

and immediate necessity. The lesson of the crumbling empires, and the rapid 
rise of countries organized in deadly earnest is ])atent to all but the oblivious 
utot>ian. If an industrial and progressive India a])pcared a desirable necessity 
in 191), bow much more urgent and imperative Avould such a task of consolida¬ 
tion of her intellectual ami material resources apjicar to all in 1938. But avc 

Orientals often forget realities, in our search for the ideal; Avith the furious 
tempo of development and consolidation all round, the least delay, liOAVcver, in 
this urgent task may prove fatal and irreparable in the end. Already Ave are 
regrcttaf)ly late in putting forth our best efforts in this direction,—but now that 
events have rudely aw'akencd us to the dangers that our slackness ex]) 08 e 8 us to, 
we should ti 7 to make up for lost time by forced marches in the path of progress, 
and by a resolute determination to ])Ool all our material and intellectual resources 
to solve our own problems. It is obvious that such a tremendous task cannot be 
achieved by isolated efforts of industrialists, and by private enterprise. The utmost 
co-operation of the individual with the States will oe necessary if real success is 
to be achieved. 

“The stupendous task need not make us despair. The very creditable per¬ 
formances of her sons in the different spheres of scientific and intellectiral activity 
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have amply demonstrated that with proper guidance and plan. India is quite 
capable or solving her own ])roblems, and of maintaining her position and ^eal 
with dignity and prestige. What is only wanted is prudence and foresight, 
liberal statesmanship, resolute co-oj)eration and elficient leadership. 

“The universities of India have a great responsibility to discharge at this 
juncture. If the process of industrialisation is goiiif^ to be a forced march in 
this country it will not do for them to take up an attitude of laissez faire. The 
forces of nature are the enduring wealth of mankind, but for the solution of 
India’s economic problems and the prosperity of her 380 millions, it is necessary 
that brilliant young men should be trained up in ever-increasing numbers, who 
are capable of tapping these sources of wealth. The modern young student of 
science must realize that while fundamental theoretical work must continue to be 
the basis of all seientihe advance, his 8ubje(d would lose much of its importance, 
if this training did not fit him for tackling large-scale ]>roblcms which arise in 
industries. Simultaneously with the devcloi)ment of industries, there arises in 
every country a great demand for a well-trained personnel to man these industries. 
Prof. Philips recently cstimalcd that Pd,()(X) graduates in chemistry are employed 
in industrial pursuits in England. Lord Rutherford even comidained that the 
demand in England for well-trained researchers in physics had outrun the supply. 
Dr. Hamor, assistant Director of the Mellon Institute for Industrial Research, has 
estimated that in 1937. America 8j)Cnt about KX) million dollars in scientific and 
industrial research; and though the expenditure is high, the results have more 
than fulfilled expectations, even if for a time, some of them may be kept secret. 
8 uch a consummation may be long in coming to India, but every eflbit should 
be made to ])reparc the ground in advance. A very good cxami)lc of what the 
Indian iiniversiLics can do in tliis direction has been shown by Bombay, where 
under the inspiring Icadersliip of Mr. Oliandarvarkar and the able guidance of 
Dr. Eorslcr, an institute of Textile Chemistry and Chemical Engineering has been 
established, which in equijmicnt has few equals. Already successful students have 
so prove<l their worth, that, I am told, there is an advance booking from the 
miilowneri for the products of this institution. 

“It is a welcome sign of the times that the Indian industrialists are not all 
blind to the value of rcscarcii ns a means of imi>roviiig produetion, and in conse¬ 
quence, of increasing the demand. 'J'hc Tate Iron and Hteel Works have led Ihe 
way by the foundation of a magniricent laboratory at Jamsbedpur for the study of 
alloys of iron and stcc'l. Tiic Lala Sriram Trust contemplati's establishing soon at 
Diillii an Instilulc on the model of the Mellon Institute of America. The Luxminara- 
yan Bequest at Nagpur may soon begin to yieltl the bencticial results which the 
donor so ardently (dierislied. But when one recalls that most of tlie industries in 
Lulia are now sheltered by a tavitf ^^all—call it revenue tariff or protective 
tariff as you like,—and that a siilistantial part of the income of the Indian business 
magnates ac.crncs to them because of this tariff, one has a right to ex})ect a much 
wider recognition on their part of the need for co-operation between science and 
industry, and a greater readiness to endow industrial research with a view to 
cheapening yirodmaion. f^iieh research is considered, in all enlightened countries, 
as an insurance against the dark days; and to-day when the world seems so 
much out of joint, tlie enlightened indnstrialists shouhl do well to consider themse¬ 
lves only as servants of society -essentially moral beings whose main dividends are 
the benefits, which they confer by providing employment, and by manufacturing 
commodities essential lor the national well-being. 

“But the world will not bo set right if this change in outlook were confined 
to one class of men only. Every intelligent man and woman have now got to 
ponder deefily over the jnoblem that the scientific search for truth has not assured 
the atlvauce of civilisation. Inventions intended to relieve toil, and to control the 
forces of nature, which should have given to all a fuller and more satisfying life, 
have been prevented * into forging instruments of destruction. The paradox of 
poverty amidst plenty mocks us in the face. In one ]iart of the world wheat 
and cotton are being burnt and milk thrown inl.o streams, while in another part 
half naked people are starving. It is not dilHcult to get at the root of this evil. 
In respect of scientific knowledge and its applications to the problems of the life, 
each generation stands on the shoulders oi the preceding one, but in respect of 
social, cultural and spiritural qualities, no comiiarable development is notice¬ 
able—perhams there has been a retrogression since the days of Asoka and 
Christ. Modern science has indeed become a menace to civilisation, because 
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we have refused to work for social justice, because the interests of indivi¬ 
duals and communities have not been subordinated to those of the country, and 
because considerations of patriotism and the ])re 3 udice 8 of race, creed and colour, 
have been allowed to override the wider considerations of Jiumanity. Thereupon 

lies the tragedy of the modern world—the tragedy that we witness in the flaming 

cities of Spain and CUuna, in the mountain homes of Abyssinia, and in the con¬ 
centrated hatred in the armed cami)8 of Europe. 

“It is not enough that mankind should be provided with tools of progess. It 
is a much bigger task to teach them how to use these tools. Men of science can¬ 
not escape moral responsibitity even for the evil fruits of their labours.’ The chaos 

of modern world is calling out to every man of goodwill and understanding to join in 

a educative effort, with a view to making the minds of men more flexible and 
adoptable, with a view to removing those narrow prejudices which are choking the 
paths of progress, d'hese prejudices did not matter much in olden days, when com¬ 
munications were difficult—in fact, they were born because of such inaccessibility. 
But to-day when increasing ra])idity of communications is causing the world to 
shrink with a disconcerting rapidity, these ]>rejudices spell disaster for mankind. We, 
on this occasion, therefore welcome the efforts of the British Association and the 
American Association for the advancement of Science to mo])ilise the moral fon'es 
of the world for promoting better relations between men and nations, and we offer 
them our willing co-operation.” 


The Inter-Universities Conference 

4th. Quinquennial Session—Bombay—1st. to 3rd. March 1939 

Inaugurating the 4th. Quincpiennial session of the Tnicr-XJniversities Conference 
at Bombay on the Ist. March 1989 His Excellency Si?- Roger Lnniley, Governor 
of Bombay cmjdiasised “the ini])ortant and decisive part” which Indian Universities 
would have to play at this “most interesting and vital period of Indian history.” 

The rapid development of University education in India in the last quarter 
of a century, said His Excellency, had created many luohlems and the world-shak¬ 
ing events in the same ])eriod had made those }m)l)lemH more diliicult and compli¬ 
cated. There was, therefore, to-day greater need than ever for clear thinking and 
for calm and cool courage in the direction of University ])oli<*y, if what was best 
in the public asidrations of the present age and of the coming generation was 
to be realised. 

Dealing wdth the function of the University, the Governor expressed the o])inion 
that it should jnimarily be a school of character, from which benefits flowed freely 
to the community ana to the world at large. With such a leavening of character, 
the knowledge and the learning which a Univerfiity existed to disseminate, achieved 
their best an<l fullest purpose. “In these changing conditions”, continued His 
Excellency, “let us be sure what a University should be and for what it should 
exist. It must, I would say, remain a seat of learning and culture, a centre for 
co-ordinating knowledge and the results of learning in its broadest sense.” 

Continuing, His Excellency said that the University was a bulwark that pre¬ 
served what had been done and sought to adapt easily and without too much 
violence, what was most beneficial in the doctrines that came from the world of 
action. “The modern world, whether or not it escapes the more violent catastrophes, 
has to face continuously the no less formidable threat of the speed and bustle and 
helplessness of life All the more essential, therefore, to guara Universities as re¬ 
fugees of broad and independent thought”, His Excellency added. 

Bearing the above in mind, he would emphasise the dangers of parochialism 
in any future University development or the encouragement of purely local interest, 
where that was likely to interfere with a broader and more generous ideal of the 
cultural importance of scholarship and learning. The Governor reiterated his belief 
that the University must remain as it is in all free countries, the seat where free¬ 
dom of thought and freedom of speech were enthroned. 
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Concluding:, His Excellency referred to the ra]nd prog:rcss in the education of 
the masses which was likely to result from the ]K)licy now earnestly pursued by 
many Provincial Governments and thought that under these circumstances, a de¬ 
mand for the chcaj^eninp: of University education and the closer association of the 
Universities with commercial and industrial world would arise. He believed him¬ 
self that the University’s aim should be first and foremost, never to sacrifice 
scholarship to the exif^encies of the commercial and industrial world. “'Fhe need 
to preserve the standard ot University deforces and to increase the contribution 
which the Universities can make to B(*.ientilic research and discovery seems to me, 
a consideration of the first importance.” 

Resolutions 

Several resolutions were passed at the last d.ay of the Conference, on the 3rd. 
March 1939. It was resolve<l that the medium of instruction at the difi'eront sta^^es of 
education upto and indudin}^ the Decree course, as far as ])Ossible, be the mother- 
tongue of the student : hut where tliis Avas not fossible, owing to tlie existence of 
different mother-tongues in the same school or for other sjiccial reasons, the medium 
of iristruetiou should bo English or any other modern Indian language. 'J he litera¬ 
ture of the respective Indian languages should be sui ably enriched. Instrnetion 
and work in all research institutions should be in English, except where modem 
Indian languages had been used for a special ])urposc. 

Another resolution allowed special subjects of study suitable for women as an 
alternative at the Intermediate and Degree stages, provided they did not cover 
more than one-third of the course; and that each University bhould have an ad¬ 
visory body for women’s education. 

Military science and training as optional subjects for the Degree course was 
thought desirable; the conference requested the Government of India to ])rovide 
greater facilities for such military training by Oifering the services of Military 
Oflieers for the U. T. C., which slionld he extended to colleges and Universities. 

It was further resolved that B. Com. Degrees should bo recognised as one of 
the qualifications for the B. L. and LL. B. course iji Indian Universities as well 
as for L. T., B. U. or B. Ed. courses. 

It was recommended that political science should be piven greater importance 
ill the I. C. t?. examination and should be given a ]dacc in comictitive examina¬ 
tions for the Accountants, Police and Customs services. 

The conference considered the question of the parity of I^nivcrsity examination 
to facilitate the migration of juiiuls from one University to anoiher. It was 
resolved tluit, as the Wardha scheme had not so far taken a detinite and final 
BhajM', it was not possible to ]>rononnee an opinion us to how it should be 
correlated to Univeisity courses of study. 

To make the technology courses a success, there should l>e ])l:mned schemes 
of economic development and the Universities should establish close contacts with 
the commercial ami industrial organisations in this cotinliy. 

It was resolved that it lie represonte<l to the Government of India that 
recruitment to the Indian Medical Service slionld he only by competitive test and 
Indian Medical degrees should be giAcn the same status and recogniiion as degrees 
of British Universities. 


The S. I. Adult Education Conference 

Annual Sesnon—Madras—12th. to 14th. January 1938 

The Welcome Address 

The South Indian Adult Education Coiifercnec commeneed its session on the 
12th. January 1989 at the University Examination Hall, Triplicane, Madras. Mr. N. 
Rajagopalariy Deputy Mayor of the Madras Corporal ion, presided. 

Dewan Bahadur S, E. Runganadham^ Vice-Cliancellor of the University, in 
welcoming the delegates on behalf of the University, said Adult Education ’ in 
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Western countries was largely concerned with the provision of educational 
facilities through extension lectures and tutorial classes for literate adults who had 
not gone through a regular course of University study, in order to enable them to 
improve themselves either professionally or culturally. In India, however, Avhere 
over 90 per cent of the i)opulation was illiterate, the conception of adult education 
must necressarily be wider and cover a more varied ]>rograinme than that followed 
in the West. “My own view” Mr. Ruiigaualham said, “is that the liquidation of 
adult illiteracy should occu])y a very proniiiicnt place in any programme of adult 
education in India. Literacy, it is true, is not education, but it is a means to an 
evercontinuing ])roccss of self-education and would ])rovi(le a sound foundation for 
the success of all our schemes of rural reconstruction. 1 was much impressed with 
the methods of teaching adult illiterates advocated by Dr. Laubach, who has achieved 
remarkable results in his literacy work in the I’hilipinncs. Some such 8imi)le and 
effec.tive method of teaching acini I s to read and write has to be devised if we are to 
achieve any large measure of success in the near future. Hnccessful ex])eriment8 
have been made by some in regard to the teaching of Tamil, and 1 would a])peal to 
teachers and others to carry on further research in this dirciction. But in addition 
to some easy method of teaching iliiterates, the great need of tlie hour is a large 
body of voluntary helpers. The need for adult ediumtion has long existed in our 
counti7, but it is only now that it is seen to constitute an urgent and ]>res8ing 
appeal. The next Hte|> is for grou|)s of persons kindh'd by the desire for service, to 
respond to the call and embark on this great social ctlort”. 

“I would therefore urge the formation in our schools and colleges of Associa¬ 
tions of students and teachers who are imbued with the desire to undertake the 
work of adult literacy. In urban areas, the w'ork could be started at once among 
labourers and industrial workers. Night schools or schools during the holidays may 
be started in which the members of the .Association may undertake to tc'acdi adult 
illiterates. Short courses of lectures on subjects of general interest could also be 
given from time to time. 

“In rural areas, it would be necessary to arrange for ('xcursions during holidays 
for establishing educational or social cent.res for the benefit of the villager. 

“Adult educational work in India, must nece.ssarily be many-sidt'd, and in rural 
areas, particularly, it shoidd embrace all asj'.ects of the iife and work of the villagers. 
It should ofl’er not. only o]>]*ortnnit,ies tor gciuu’al culture, but aim also at improving 
the ])ractical c(ilci(Micy of the village worker, 'riiere is iu'e<l tluacfote for co-ordina¬ 
ting the work of all welfare associations and agencies whii-li baNt' for their ohjcvt 
the n])lifl. of the masses. Jti this great, task of assisiing in tin* spread of literacy 
among adults and in stimulating and organising cdiieatitaial ;iml social work for 
the bemdit. of the rural and urban masst's, there is room for amatinir elforts in soeial 
service as well as for wauk by trained experts, "ihe Lniviusity would Ix' willing to 
co-o]ierate both with Uovoniment and with other voluntary organisati(nis iu this 
national ellbrt to improve the well-being of the eoininon mam It has alrc'ady issued 
an apiieal to the colhjges to form social service leagues of teachers and studcMits for 
the purpose of liquidating adult illiteracy in thc'ir imnu'diate ncighbonihood. It 
would be glad to institute vacation lectures in aiqiroved adult lilerai'y methoils for 
the benefit of students and teachers. 

“It would also be prepared, in <-onsultation with government, to institute a course 
of social study and training for those who wish to cipii]) themselves for welfare 
work among the masses. It would be willing, I am sure, to encourage schemes for 
the production of suitable literature for new literates and for the ex})ansion of the 
library movement in rural areas. 

“This Conference will, I am glad to find, discuss many important aspects of 
the problem of adult education. In such a wide and many-sided movement as that 
of adult education, it is necessary that we should bo clear in regard to our aims, 
and the methods to be adoj>tcd to suit our varying pur])Oses. It is also necessary to 
have suitable organisations for currying out the work and a certain measure of 
financial support. But more important than all these is an ardent sjurit of service 
in all those who will engage in tliis great w'ork. A real missionary zeal is iiwcssary 
if the Adult Education movement is to B])read and meet with a large measure of 
success. I hope our educated young men and women will respond to this call for 
national service. Mass education is the greatest and most urgent need in our coun¬ 
try to-day. Adult education is the chief means by which we can raise the social, 
moral and intellectual level of the masses, improve national efficiency and build up 
citizenship. I may be permitted to point out to our young men that in responding 
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to this call, the benefit will not all be on the side of their less fortunate brethren. 
No man can truly fulfil his citizenship without a knowledge of other men and 
their conditions fijained by personal contacts with them. Adult Etlucation work will 
brin^ them into such livinji; contact with their under-privileged brethren, that they 
will gain in citizenship as much as they give in service to others. I wish this 
Conference all success.” 

The Inaugural Address 

Dr. Qcorge S. Arun(Uih% Prosident of the Theosoydiical Society, in the course 
of his inaugural address, said that adult education was of the first importance to the 
yu’ogress of the country. < )ne of the fundamentals of adult education was that they 
must go to the people and take them in the conditions in which they lived and try 
to help to live hap[)icr and more j)rospcrons lives. If this was done, it did not 
matter what kind ot education they im])arted from the standpoint of actual literacy. 
Tliere was a f('cling tliat the three R’s, reading, writing and arithmetic, were the 
essential ingredients of a la^al system of education. For his own ])art, he had not 
that trerncmlous faith in tlieso. lie felt that the s])irit of service was the first 
ingi-odient of a true national system of education. 'I'he incuh-ation of the sidrit 
of simplicity in life was the seco?id incr(‘dient. If th(‘y could stimulate these two 
y)riiu*ij)lcH iu their edmcitioual institutions, then the spirit of icariiing would come 
and the students w'ould ])e able to do cojis;ructive work. 

Dr. vKruiidalc, ])n)cce<liug. said that he very miudi a])])rcciatod the remarks of 
the Vice-Fhancclloi- that stiidciits of s-hools and colh'gcs shovdd be behind such 
work. “I feel,” iu' said, ‘‘that in (wery sclu)ol. ]'art of tlic. curriculum should be to 
inculcate this spirit of service so that the students may learn to b('come good 
citizens and have a sense of responsibility to those round liim. AVliaicvcr w'o do, we 
must do for service. 1 always fe(‘l irritated wluai some of our great educationists 
tell ns that knowlcib’c must, be ac(piirc<l for the sake of knowledge. T entirely deny 
that, I hcli«^ve that, knowledge must be acquired for the sake of service. Knowledge 

is oidy a moans to an end and not an end in itself. I would like to see very 

much that the whole system was entirely remodelled, so that while from one point 
of view we may stress a ha])py and ellieieiit individuality and from the other stress 
the urgent need of good eitizenshiy). 

“It is a good thing to have schemes of education like the Wardha Beheme, 

but it is better thing”. Dr. Arunddlc ]>roceeded, “to have movements in 

education. I should like to sec the (iovernmont not hesitate to do things that 
(lovernincnts generally do not do. I want the (lovernmeut to lead move¬ 
ments of students and teacliers ami of those interested, to 8])rcad the know¬ 
ledge they have. T think, the hon. Air. Verkey, our new Education Minister, 
might well become an apostle hero in Madras of a great movement to lift uj) the 
])Oi)ulation to a higlier status. The (lovernment should lead, and the Government 
should insiiire. It is not enough for a Government to be merely etlicient, pass 
Acts and y>erform ordinary functions. We must btrike out in this country a new 
B])irit in Government, a spirit whereby every Alinistcr is far less an official and far 
more a non-ofiieial and gather round liim those who arc substantially helping the 
]»eople to live more happily and lead more luosperoua lives. Foor yicople must 
feel that we arc thinking of them and that we are i>laeing at their disi)08al the 
knowledge that we have. 

“1 should like to have a national Students’ Service Crops and to make that 
corps ros])onsiblc for adult education throughout the y)rovince. It could be done. 
The question is wdiether ^Ye feel that it is ros]>cetable for us to have enthusiasm to 
do it. Peoi)lc are afraid of enthusiasm, of emotions and of feelings. Tliere is no 
education of emotions as far as I know at tlie yiresent day in India. A movement 
like this really dcvelojis the emotions and feelings and enthusiasm. Wc can have 
heart to heart meetings with the masses.” 

The Presidential Address 

Mr. N. Rojagopalan then delivered his presidential address. He said that 
nearly 86 percent of the r)0])ulatioii in India W'as illiterate. The chief contributory 
cause was the failure to nave an effective system of elementary education. Even 
the elementary eilucation that w^as now given was not satisfactory as it was not 
carried to the end of the 8th standard. 

The problem of adult education was how to help the adult to get over his de¬ 
jection, and to create in him an interest in life. Next, there was the question of 
giving him such an education as would induce him to provide himself with the 
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araciitios of life. In the prot^rammc that might be considered should be included 
the establishment of adult classes on a nation-wide scale, the expansion of elemen¬ 
tary education up to the Stli standard, the training of what might be called an 
‘‘Adult Education Board” to co-ordinate work done in the province and the pro¬ 
vision of suit able text-books. 

The President, ])rocceding, said that adult schools must be established all over 
the country and it Bhould be the aim within their iidluence. The classes could be 
held in the evenings, lie pleaded for special provision for the tardy or the defective 
adults. The question of a(%*ommodation was not a serious one. The existing school 
l)uildings could be utilised for teaching the adults. No serious objection would b« 
raised so long as it would not interfere with regular working of the schools. S(;hool 
buildings could also ])e used for meetings of the local iini)rovement leagues, parents’ 
asso‘i;itiou9, civic welfare associations and debating societies, dhere should also be 
a movement to make these school buildings available as a social centre for the 
locality in wliicii they were situated. The I’residcnt said tliat local bodies and muni- 
ci])alitic8 couhl help a great deal in this work. 'Ihey were agents of the State and 
they should devote consiileiable attention to this i)roi)lem. 

In conclusion, the President said that though there were many defects in the 
present-day cdm*ation, they had made great strides. They had men and women at 
present able to tackle the problem of education, men and women who had special 
training and who could deal with it eflcctively. “The adult education movement 
needs the best mac hinery”, he said, “that can be found, the best tools that can be 
discovered—and the best tool that the w'orld lias ever yet })r()duced is a specially 
trained human brain”. Mr. Rajagopalan hoped that as a result of the (Conference, 
dehnite measures w'ould be formulated for the early attainment of their ideal. 

Resolutions—Second Day—Madras—14th. January 1939 

The Conference adopted several resolutions touching the work ahead. The 
ConferciK'e asked the (toverniiHmt to “so ameml the Madras liTementary Education 
Act as to bring witliin its ambit the education of illiterate adults” and to “so 
amend the ^ladras Pacturies Act as to make }>roYisi()n therein for im})arting 
education to adults, (he ern{)Ioyer being called upon to bear his share of the 
expenditure”. 'The conference also asked the (Toveriiment to direct their village and 
district ollicers to afford every facility in their power to those who were 
engaged in adult education work, and to authorise District Boards, municipalities 
and [)aiichayats for the spread of adult cdiieatioii. 

The CoiifcreiKT “issued a challenge to every literate man and woman in India 
to make two people literate in the great enterprise of making this great land fully 
literate”. 

By other resolutions, the Conference asked local bodies to take suitable steps 
to furtlier the cause of adult education both of men and women, and the libraries 
in the country “to take uj) the removal of adult illiteracy as an integral jiart of 
their activities”. It asked all library organisations, provincial and others, to collect 
proposals and scud them to the Committee of the South Indian Adult Education 
Association. 

The (conference asked the IMayor of Madras “(4) call at an early date a con¬ 
ference of all organisations interested in social work and to take measures in con¬ 
sultation witli them to start a literacy campaign in the City of Madras.” 

The Conference “earnestly roipicstcd the Syndicates (of the Universities) to 
institute extension boards that will carry on research on the best methods of 
B}>reading adult literacy, and produce suitable literature for adults, to enlist volun¬ 
teers in every college for adult education service during vacations, and to train 
literacy workius, by vacation and extension lectures, on the best methods of teach¬ 
ing illiterates to read”. 

The Conference askeil the Government to “encourage the production and pro¬ 
pagation of educational lilms especially in rural areas, by fixing a quota of educa¬ 
tional films in every exhibition”. 



The Madras Prov. Educational Conference 


Thirteenth Session—Madras—8th. May 1939 

The Presidential Address 

The thiteenth Rossion of the Madras Proviiieial Educational Conference commen¬ 
ced at Madias on the 8th May 1939 under the presidency of Mr. V . F . Adiseshiah , who 
in the course of his address, said that as one who has sjiciit over 30 years in the 
profession it ^^ave him ^rcat joy to be in tlieir midst. During the last 2;') years he 
had only handled college classes and as such he had not been in direct touch with 
secondary and elementary education. But he was sure that they were all connected 
together and formed parts of a unitary whole and men engaged in diflerent grades 
of teaching ought to regard one another as colleagues in a common enterprise 
an<l in tlic Imilding u]i a nation. 

Bcfcrring to recent tendencies in the educational outlook, the President said 
that Education liad been a burning toi)ic during the last two decades. Jn a 
sense it had always lu'on a toi>ic of peiennial interest. But the tendency during 
the last 2,') years had been to re-think, restate, the imjtli'^ations of sound eiueation, 
to examine, sift aud analyse the system of education in all its various aspects 
and stages, and to recast, nujdify and adjust in such a way as to meet the social, 
economic, cultural and ]>rac.tical needs of the present time, h^uch a eom])lex, 
harmonious, well-balanced system of education was not easy to achieve at one 
stroke. It must be evolved gradually in the light of ex])cricnce at tlie result of 
patient thought and strenuous endeavour. 'J'hat was exactly what had been going 
on for some years. All along there had been a sense of inadequacy which led to 
such tremendous changes. Now the emphasis was ])hieed more on the i'racti(;al 
and human side. In short, education should be in close touch with the realities of 
life and environment. A great deal of constructive and critical thought had been 
bestowed upon the subject resulting in tlie evolution of certain methods and scheme 
which might thcmsclvcB could not be said to be liiuil. 

•‘Tlie most recent of such methods, the President said, is the Wardha scheme 
and it is an instance in point. It combines, it is claimed, the salient features of 
the i^evious systems in audition to being eraft-eentred, and hence xu’e-emiiiently 
practical. The pros and cons have been critically examined, some extolling it as 
the most satisfactory scheme while others condemning it out-right. Among those 
that support tlie scheme ardently is the lion, the Education Minister who has 
written an informing book about the Behcinc bringing out its merits. The author 
of the Scheme is the first citizen of India, a sage and a saint who commands 
our unbounded reverence and admiration ami it is quite ])ossibic that our psycholo¬ 
gical attitude may uiiconsci(jusly regard this i)roduct of his great mind as almost 
infallible. 31ie scheme is still to be tried. Time and experience alone will show 
its real value in liquidating illiteracy and laying the foundation for the choice 
of a iwoper vocation for the pupils in after life. 

“Among other things underlying the conception of the scheme seems to 
belts aim to achieve economic etiiciency of the future generations but the most 
recent criticism of the system is that it lays over-emphasis on crafts and eliminates 
ail cultural education. Further it is said that it neglects English entirely without 
which for a long time to come we can ill-afFord to live nor carry on our business 
and negotiations. Again too much time spent on crafts will result in })upil8 forgetting 
the three It's when they left the school. Moreover, psychologically it is regarded 
as an unsound system, because intensive wo:k at crafts at an early stage w’ould 
have a deleterious eflect on the mental training of the [lupils. The result will be 
It is feared, that at the end of the seven yeais’ course the pupil would be stunte3 
mentally and would be fit only to be a wage slave. Thus, the children of the 
poorer classes w'ould sufter and the ruber classes would completely hold them 
in their grip. These are some of the features that arc supposed to vitiate the 
scheme completely. The picture is rather overdrawn. Without claiming infallibility 
for the scheme it may be tried, and if the result proves unsatisfactory, it may be 
discarded. This criticism has, at the back of it, communal bias, and communalism 
58 
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Bhould not be allowed to encroach upon educational sphere. In this 8])here at 
least, wo must be free from it. The tw'o systems cited above, and fairly scrutiniBed 
distinctly mark recent tendencies in the educational outlook. 

“The question of re-or^anisatiou of t^econdary Education is on the anvil. 
It is very strongly urged in some quarters that there should be a radical change 
resulting in better co-ordination aim less rigidity of examinations. The real defect 
is that the system has become out of date, and requires to be adjusted and altered 
in collaboration with educational experts.” 

On the subject of co-education, the President said : It has been carried on 
for more than thirty years in a very limited scale in the lower stages ; but recentlv, 
it lias increased by lea])B and bounds especially in tlie University classes. It 
augurs well for the nation that the women of the country are taking advantage 
of the opi)ortunitie8 given to them and are endeavouring to measure up to the 
standard of western women. Indian women should be increasingly educated not 
to compete with men, but to contribute their share to the advancement of the 
nation so that our country may take her legitimale ]'lace as a free nation in the 
W'orld. Women have a very inqiortant part to play along with men in the social, 
economic and political life of the country. INIoreovc'r, an educated and cultured 
mother’s children have a distinct advantage in their ui>bringing. Women with a 
sound education are unquestionably a social and moral asset and a ])otcnt influence 
for good in the domestic life. Under the ]ircscnt eircumsiances girls may be 

educated side by side with boys until they reach ten years of age and in the 

college classes co-education may go on as at ])resent. 

Dealing with the question of relationship between the teacher and the pupils, 
Mr. Adiseshiah said : 

“It has been said that the relationship nowadays between the teacher and 
the pupil is not what it was in the good old days. 'Jhe teacher is helpless when 

he 18 corifroiited with breaches of discipline anti disorderly liehaviour on the part 
of the pu})il8. They say that it is all the manifestation of the Hi)irit of the times 
and shojdd be dealt with tactfully and sympathetically. AVe have been reading 
recently in the newspapers about strikes, revolts against school authorities, })icketing, 
Btaging walk-outs etc. [surely, sound judgment and critical thought, acquisition 
of solid knowledge, diligent application to studies cannot flourish in an atmosphere 
of tension and turmoil. No efforts on the part of the teacher will be adequate in 
putting down such indiscipline unless the parents co-operate. The edncateil 

parents can render a valuable help in this matter. The ])Upils are sometimes 
under unhealthy inliuences and political exjdoitation of the studentry has been 
responsible in a great measure for this state of indiscipline. Immature minds 
easily fall victims to flattery and cajolery of the irresponsible politicians. The 
teacher’s task becomes extremely diflicult in such a jdight ; but he must rise to 
the demand made on him by such a situation and use his moral force or soul 
force in weaning the immature minds to the path of rectitude and dignified 
behaviour. 'Jhe capacity of the teacher to coi)o with siuh a disconcerting 
situation will be in proportion to the confidence he is able to infuse in the 
pupils by his good work, exemplary conduct and the love and respect he is 
able to command and the sympathy he shows to the legitimate aspirations of his 
pupils. Buch a talented teacher is sure to earn ^e lasting gratitude of his pupils 
and of the parents. This implies that such a teacher is a concrete embodiment of 
all that is lovely, comely and honourable.” 

University education, the President continued, had undergone tremendous 
changes during the last 2q years both in the curricula of studies and extra-curricular 
activities. The optiortunitice afforded to the students were as numerous as they were 
valuable, in spite of the acute unemployment ])roblcm wliich liacl a depressing effect 
on the students and chilled their enthusiasm. It was all very well to B))eak of the 
necessity of pursuing knowledge for its own sake, for the sake of its intrinsic value ; 
plain living and liigh thinking was a sublime ideal, but they must face hard facts 
in this work-a-day world. Maxims, however elevating they might be, could not feed 
and clothe them, and a solution must be found. If it was conceded that in any 
walk of life an educated man was more efficient than one who was less fortunate, 
more resourceful, more capable of adjusting himself to a given situation by dint of 
his academic training, then certainlv, a university man should be able to cope with 
the realities of life and get on well ; but he must be given an opportunity and a 
decent start. In this connection we should say that the insistence on the practical 
bias in his training at every stage of his^ education would become perfectly relevant 
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and imperative. One of the suggestions made to allay this grim spectre of unem¬ 
ployment was that instead of scrambling for Government posts, and becoming dis¬ 
gruntled when unsuccessful, the varsity young men should enter into enterprises of 
various kinds, rural uplift work, etc., to kec}) them busy. It was a w’dl known fact 
that the earning capacity was rarely in proportion to the amount of knowledge or 
high degrees and titles, 

“It is a mockery to call u]ion these ambitious young men, he went on to say, 
who are at the threshold of life with rosy visions of their future to do honorary 
work or set them adrift on society to take theii chance in such large numbers to 
shift for themselves. The University and the Government are endeavouring to devise 
ways and means to help these young men. There are some private bodies who are 
working towards the same object ; but nothing very substantial lias been done till 
now, or rather their efforts have not touched even the fringe of the problem. I he 
problem ought to be solved and the tense situation eased. The sooner it is done, 
the better. It should be taken up and tackled seriously by the Government, business 
firms and other private employing bodies.” 

Dealing with the condition of the teachers, Mr. Adiseshiah said that the handi¬ 
caps under which they were suffering must in season and out of season, be brought 
to the notice of the authorities. The {South India Teachers’ Union had been 
engaging itself in examining such questions on the teachers’ security and tenure of 
office, pay and prospects and other kindred questions but nothing very api>reciable 
had been done to improve their lot. There could be no two opinions on the fact 
that the Grant-in-Aid Code should be revised, the giant should be given more 
liberally, and cciuipnient grant should not for any leason be curtailed or stopped as 
it was suggested some months ago by the Premier. It might be true that in his 
days, they were getting on fairly well without costly equipment. Now the days 
were different. These were tlie days of tremendous im])rovemcnt8 in all directions. 
Education had become more realistic and knowledge was not built upon mere 
imagination. On the other hand, it was based upon the pupil’s living contact with 
concrete elements and environments. Hence, the necessity for fairly decent equip¬ 
ment which would he heliifiil in making the child’s education and exj^erimentation 
of the scientists really concrete and convincing. The inclusion of experienced edu¬ 
cational exponents should be insisted on in the proposed advisory council when it 
was created and in the preparation of any scheme to modify the present system, and 
the educational jtolicy and ]u-ogramine in general. 

In conclusion, the President said that he was sure that they were influenced by 
the sublime ideal of 'Ntshkamaknrvia,^ unconsciously. He would ajipeal to them to 
make it a conscious and explicit living princijilc, guiaing, controlling and energising 
their life and work. 


The All-India Students’ Conference 

Fourth Session—Calcutta—Ist. & 2nd. January 1939 

The Opening Address 

The Fourth Session of the All-India Students’ Conference commenced in 
Calcutta on the Ist. January 1939. Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, leader of the Bengal 
Congress Party, in oldening the Conference said 

“I have been summoned here to open this Conference. I do so with the 
greatest readiness and enthusiasm, but I am not ashamed to confess that I do it 
feeling all the time like the fifth wheel of a coach, whose utility is ‘^nil” and decor¬ 
ative value questionable. 

“In my young days and even down to more recent times, one President and 
one Chairman of the Reception Committee were considered evils enough connected 
with a Conference. It was as much as one could do to rope in one lion to act as 
President. The hunt has certainly not become easier of late. Why then dupli¬ 
cate your worries by adding a second figure-head ? It may be the introduction of 
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co-edncalion has given you new powers of ])er8uasion, which are particularly 
effective in extorting “chauth” from people who are not given to frittering away 
their bank balatues in the form of subscrii)tions. Butin ])cace as in war, tlie clefen- 
sive soon overtakes the offensive, so that in the end we stand where we always did. 
In fact, from what 1 have seen and heard, it seems in the I’resident-hunt, the 
ex])eriences of ray young comrades who have organised this Conference have not been 
less exasperating than they were ex[)ected to be. Therefore, my advice to you is :— 

Always shun and shed unnecessary ap])endageB. Be simile, be sim])ler, and 
be more simple still. Missing and hittinfr; a scries of disillusioned oldish celebrities 
and pseudo-celebrities is not as exhilarating a game as missing and hitting cricket, 
football, and tennis balls. Leave old men to their unimaginative ways. Act u]) to 
the secret conviction of youth that they are a lot of useless fogeys I know what 
vour candid views arc. You say among yourselves that their insides arc always as 
bald as their jjates sometimes arc. So, do not pretend to seek insniration from 
them, but pursue your own headlong course. If that leads you to wisacmi so much 
the better ; if that leads you to mistakes even that is not as bad as it might seem ; 
but do not, if you prize the spring-time of vour life, stand waiting for limping 
mentors which would have your 8i)arkle ana fire “sickbed over with the pale cast 
of thought”. 

“I find I am lapsing into the incorrigible w^eakness of age, which is to y)rcach 
at youth. Before coming down to this Conference, I had decided that I should 
leave this as the sole privilege of your distinguished Bresident. But it is ditlicult 
for a man of mv age to see so many young faces before him and check the flow 
of didacticism. A wise, if cynical, sphorist. has said that men give nothing more 
liberally than advice. This is truer still of the relations between old and young 
people for, there is nothing old men desire more aidcntly than that the coming 
generation should be made in their own im.age. Youth, on the contrary, would 
not bo youth if it did not rise as one man against this imTH)sition, tSo tlic sons 
mb the fathers against the grain and do things whicli set the latter’s teeth on 
edge. On a winter morning they sleep under the coverlid when the senior rush 
to the “Maidan” in virtuous and voluntary search, as tliey ]>rctend, of physiital 
fitness but in reality goaded by the tortures of insomnia. 'Ihey rom]) and rush 
without fear for their hearts ami blood-vessels. They smile at and are smiled at 
by young beauties with as little danger to their heart and blood-vessels in the 
figurative sense. All this sets up a teuBion—a real teusiou, invisible and nncoii- 
fcsBcd though it might be—between i age and youth. I bOieve tliere are 
many fiei7 communists among my young friends here. Have they ever 
given thought to tliis aspect of the inevitable class-struggle ? On the assumption 
that they liave, I would humbly inquire how they i>ropoBC to go about to create 
a class-less society in this respect. lYrhaps 1 could Jjclp them with a suggestion. 
As a lawyer believing in precedents, I would put before them the example of 
certain primitive tribes whose young men spear their parents to death as booh 
as they have reached man’s estate 1 

“My young eomrnunist friends are firm believers in a drastic resolution of 
the class-struggle. So the idea of putting an end to the eternal ‘dialectic’ between 
youth and ago in this manner might not be unwelcome to them ; on the contrary, 
if we are to believe Blato, Democracy i)rocecds on ^ subtler plan. It demoralises 
the old men. Let me quote the actual words of the great philosopher. As a 
conseciuence of democratic liberty, Plato says, ‘the father accustoms himself to 
become like his child and to fear his sons, and the son in his desire for freedom 
becomes like his father and has no fear or reverence for his parent....Tlie Bchool- 
mastcr fears and tlatters Ids piquls, and the pupils despise both their schoolmasters 
and their tutors. And altogether, the young act like their seniors and compete 
with them in speech and in action ; while the old men condescend to the young 
and become triumps of versatility and wit, imitating their juniors in order to 
avoid the appearance of being sour or despotic.’ You thus have tw^o alternative 
methods of dealing with your elders—the communistic and the democratic. 
Which of them you will choose will depend entirely on whether you have faith 
or have no faith in the principle of “Ahirasa. * As for us, the choice will make 
no difference whatever in substance. Either wc are put up against the wall and 
face the firing squad, or we march chained to the wheels of your triumphal eWiot. 

“But is there really no third way—which is neither destruction nor corruption— 
for reconciling not only the antithesis between youth and age but every species 
Qf difference in outlook ? The modern world has come dangerously near to believing 
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that there is not. Servitude and intolerance are spreading at an appalling rate 
among us. Europe which from the end of the 18th. Century made a goddess of 
liberty, is recanting her faith. Ilow far this recantation has gone will become 
disconcertingly })lain if we take the example not of Germany or Italy where free 
institutions had never taken deep root, but of England herself, whose boast used 
to be that she was the ‘Mother of Parliaments.’ I have been looking through a 
recently published book, written by an Englishman, whose theme is that 
I'arliamentary Democracy .must be thrown overboard in order to enable Great 
Britain to live in peace with the totalitarian regimes. ‘^Attachment to Parliamentary 

Democracy,” this writer says, “.threatens us with economic disaster and 

prevents our sound defence against military defeat and destruction. If we are to 
avoid these dooms the system must cither be drastically amended or completely 
abandoned in favour of some other system.” 

“Were this the view of a solitary crank, there w'ould have been little cause for 
anxiety in its expression. The most significant fact about such ideas, is, liowever, 
that they are gaining in strength among a very innuential section of the people of 
England. Many Englishmen are inclining to the 0 ])inion that Democracy will always be 
behind ‘Dictatorship’ in respect of ]wogrcsB and that, therefore, it had better go. 
Among those w^ho have sympathy for such views are included men w^ho control 

some of the great new^spapers of Great Britain. 1'he present Prime Minister of 

England and some at least of his colleagues arc also perhaps of the same w^ay of 

thinking. 

“Yet what strikes me as the queerest part of this business is not the admira¬ 
tion of the unconscious Fascists for the proclaimed ones, but the inability of those 
who dislike Fascist tyranny most to think of a more effective means of counteract¬ 
ing it than the adoption of a different kind of regimentation. This, to my mind, is a 
grievous error of method, for if history teaches us anything it teaches us that really 
progressive ideas stand in no nei'd of the com])ulsion of force. Take the ease of 
Christianity for example. It made its w’ay into the w'orld by sheer moral attrac¬ 
tiveness. So wdll, in my belief, all ideas which contain the seed of future develo])- 
ment and are based on the innate creativenesss of man. Se]f-])ropag‘dion is the 
law of their being and becoming. They wdll certainly need organisation and dis¬ 

cipline—and organisation and discijdine of a higher order than can lie conceived of 
the martinets of collective goose-step—but they will not rcfinire bloodshed, nor be 
suppressed by bloodshed. 

“To my thinking, Socialism or Communism or w'hatever yon may call it—the 
label is of little significance as long as w'c arc agreed about the substance of the 
thing - is such an iilea, Its fundamental note is love and not, as has many times 
been asserted, hatred. The ceaseless insistence on class-war does, liovecvfT, tend to 
throw the sunnier, the more altruistic, and the more messianic aspect of socialism 
somewhat into the shade. 'Jdiis has undoubtedly lessened the moral appeal of 
Socialism for men and nations wdio by tradition and temperament arc not drawm 
to the idea of intolerant conflict. On a recent occasion, I tried to bring out this 
idea and, while declaring myself a socialist, voiced my dis-inclination for class-conflict. 
This has naturally ])rovoked criticism. The orthodox Communist would no more 
hear of the disentangling of his creed from the idea of elass-war than the orthdox 
geometricians would hear of squaring the circle. But this, I submit, is love of 
dogma, not of truth. I cannot understand why Marxists of all people should object to 
any modification and adaptation of their master’s doctrine, w'hen he himself had said 
that changes in human thought were determined by the material conditions of life 
taken as a whole. Tliis sound doctrine, I presume, entitles us to reshape Sotdalist 
d(x^trine in conformity with the conditions in which it is to be anplied. Marx took 
a similar line with his master Hegel’s doctrine and re-oiienteu it in a manner 
which the latter would have been the first to repudiate. Y^et Marx is no less of a 
Hegelian for that. 

“I enter this plwi for greater openness of mind and fredoom from dogmatism 
not in re8})ect of Socialism alone but for the whole circle of human thought. We 
must not forget that political freedom, with all its urgency for us, is only a part 
of freedom. It must be completed as well as made possible by freedom in other 
spheres. I consider the maintenance of intellectual freedom—freedom of thought—to 
be one of the highest duties of youth. In the modern world, intellectual freecTom is 
threatened both externally ana intenially. Authoritarianism is attacking it from 
inside, and the second clanger is not a whit less serious than the first. The age 
we live in is often called the machine-age. I think it can with as much propriety be 
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called the “age of slogans.” Their deadly blight is spreading like locusts to destroy 
the hard-earned intellectual harvest of mankind. Under their hypnotic sway we 
are very near forgetting that Truth has to be upheld and discovered afresh by every 
age if the fountain-head of human endeavour is not to run dry. It should be the 
mission of youth to free us from this bondage. They must liberate Truth from 
the many shackles of self-interest, obscurantism, and mental inertia. 

“My call is then for freedom freedom, no less in the things of the mind 
than in the social and j)olitical order. But in order to give freedom its chance, 
it must have its necessary com])lement—discipline. By discipline I do not mean 
disci})line induced by external power, which is beat exemplified by the regimentation 
prevalent in the totalitarian states. This kind of discipline and this use of power 
has been brilliantly analysed by Bertrand Russell in his new book on “Tower,” 
from which I would read out to you the following passage :~ 

“These forms of power are most nakedly and simjdy displayed in our dealings 
with animals, where disguises and pretences arc not thought necessary. When 
a pig with a rope round its middle is hoisted squealing into a ship, it is subject 
to direct physical power over its body. On the other hand, when the proverbial 
donkey follows the proverbial carrot, we induce him to act as we wish by 
persuading him that it is to his interest to do so. Intermediate between these 
two cases is that of performing animals, in whom habits have been formed by 
rewards and punishments also, in a different way, that of sheep ijiduced to embark 
on a ship, when the leader has to be dragged across the gangway by force, and 
the rest then follow willingly. 

“All these forms of power are exemplified among human beings. 

“The case of the ])ig illustrates military and iiolice ]>ower, 

“The donkey with the carrot typifies the iiow'cr of ]u-opaganda. 

“Performing animals show the I'ower of “education,” 

“The sheep following their unwilling leader are illustrative of party politics, 
whenever, as is usual, a revered leader is in lioiidage to a clique or to i>arty bosses. 

“Let us ai)]dy these Aesopian analogies to the rise of Hitler. The carrot was 
the Nazi ])rograinme (invohing, e.g., the abolition of interest) ; the donkey was 
the lower middle class. The sheep and their leader were the Social Democrats 
and Hindenburg. The pigs (only so far as their misfortunes are concerned) were 
the victims in concentration cami'S, and the performing animals are the millions 
who make the Nazi salute.” 

“Well, there are many even amongst ns whoso conre])tion of disiupline docs 
not go beyond wearing the badge and giving the salute. T ha\'e very little rcsjject 
for this kind of discipline, although 1 atlmit it might be an instrument of power 
for those who covet (lictatorshij). When T B])eak of discipline I have in view a 
totally different state of the mind. That discipline comes from freedom from 
those archaic- impulses within us, which make it <lifheult for us to reconcile the 
pursuit of individuality with collective good. “Life is a ])ure flame ; \vc live by an 
invisible sun within us,” said Bir Thomas Browne. But not to all is given the 
perception of this invisible sun in all its uiidimmed glory ; nor does life’s flame 
burn at its purest at all moments. When the dust of daily life or the dross of 
earthly aims lie thick on us, egotism gains the mastery and makes ns forget that 
freedom is not a single inclividiiurs privilege but^he birth-right of all It is in this 
forgetfulness that lies the greatest danger to freedom. We must guard against this 
danger by remembering that on the highest plane Self-discipline merges with Freedom, 

“Comrades, I welcome you all to your spiritual home. It is not a city of 
“dreaming spires” ; nevertheless, it is your spiritual home, for it is here that the 
students movement had its birth about three de(;adc8 ago. The site on which you 
and I have assembled to-day is almost classic ground. It is hallowed by the 
memories of Lai Mohan Ghose and Burendra Nath Banerjee, Ananda Mohan Bose 
Abdul Rasul, Aurobindo Ghose and Bipin Chandra Pal, Deshbaiuihu Chittaranjan 
Das and Deshpriya Jatindra Mohan Ben Gupta. Bear proudly the torch of freedom 
which they have handed over to you and hand it over in your turn, pure and un¬ 
sullied to those who are coming after you. With these words I declare this con¬ 
ference open”. 

The Presidential Address 

In the course of his Presidential address, Dr. K. M. Aahraf said:— 

“I frankly confess to a sense of extreme hesitation and embarassment when I 
rise to address you on this occasion.^ Ten or twenty years ago the task of the 
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president of the All-India Students’ Federation, if there was one, was comparatively 
Bim])le and even pleasant. He was expected to deliver a bright sermon t-o the youth 
with apt quotaiionH from classical writers and with an anecdote or two to relieve 
you from the strain of exhaustion. They do that successfully even now in the 
liberal federation and you {^et some of that atmosphere when you visit a well-pro¬ 
vided lawyer or doctor of so-callcd liberal oninion. I am afraid you are no niore 
satisfied with th.t sort of stuff. You are faceu with a concrete situation and living 
problems and you want straight and clear answers to the various issues that face 
you. Comparatively young in years, yours is a privileged class which brings fresh¬ 
ness and vigour in every ])roblem it analyses. Like older ])eo])le you are not 
obsessed with inherent and accpiircd inhibitions and you look to the future with 
confidence. It is not surjirising that the old guard has been mercilessly treated by 
younger elements in some countries, and from what I sec I feel it richly deserves 
the fate.” 

^'Our country,” Dr. Auhraf observed, “has gone through two whole de¬ 
cades of national mass struggle and during the course of the experience w'e have 
developed a bigger and broader outhxik until finally we have begun to realise that 
our national struggle is a i>art of the world struggle for a better order of society. 
We have definitely allied ourselves with democratic, forces of the world against 
Fascism. The Indian National Congress has now formulated a more or less clear 
foreign poliry of its own as against our iiiij^erialist rulers and it is a fact that 
at the same time when the Coiiser\ative British Premier wuis secretly helping 
Fraruo to win the war ofFascism in Fi'ain, Pandit Jawaharlal, a distinguished ex- 
president of the CongriiSH was o’pcnly fraternising wdtli Repulilican {Spain of workers 
and peasants. In fact valiant Indian comrades were ai tually fighting with the 
International Brigade, wliich built u]) a glorious defence of ^ladiid and gave a 
concrete example of tJie international solidarity of the weak and exhibited liumani- 
ty against im]ierialism and fascism. I take this o])portunity to congratulate comrade 
Hiiddar who has just returned to India and comrade Anand who is with us. It 
is the same with Cliina. 'J'he Indian National ('ongress has sent a medical deputa¬ 
tion as a mark of its solidarity with the Chinese as against Japanese imperialists. 
The Indian national movement is no more an isolated phenornenen. It has been 
lined up w'ith the w'orld forces of democracy, peace and jjrogress as against fascism 
and war. 

Referring to the student movement in India, Dr. Ashraf said essentially de¬ 
mocratic and anti-imperialist in its nature it has allied itself with the progressive 
youth of other countries, and it is a matter of some satisfaction to all of us that 
the All-India Students’ Federation has already been represented at the World Peace 
Conference and the World Youth Congress. I will not detaid you with a long 
analysis of the world situation for it has already been realised in practice. I will 
not even tax your ))atiencc by examining the international crisis of cajutalism. I 
am here concerned with the general lessons of tJiis world struggle which 1 am 
afraid has not been fully realised in this country and wc have to take very good 
care that w'e don’t commit the mistakes which have cost so much to the people of 
other democratic countries. You remember that international capitalism suffered a 
com])lcto collapse after the last World War, hut except for the communist party of 
Russia other democratic movements failed to utilise the o))portunity and captitulated 
before the onslaught of cajiitaiism under the guise of fascism in various ways until 
finally at Munich capitalism succeeded in building up an open united front. By 

the very logic of the situation wx* too have to build up a united front of all demo¬ 

cratic and progressive forces in India, and lot us be clear as to the direction it takes 
on the national and international idaces. 

“When one hears politicians talking against Russia” he continued, “and the com¬ 
munist party, one very much suspects that the lessons of tlie international struggle 
liave not been imhibod by many of us in this country. Tlie situation in India is 
undergoing a revolutionary change and the rclatioivship of forces ns hetw'een the 
various class groupings in society is shifting from day to day. The political parties 
and programmes are therefore without exception in a state of constant flux. As 

students of practical politics we must understand the process of history in the 

making and the exact nature of social science to understand the laws of motions 
underlying these changes, and to grasp the fundamentals of the Indian situation. 
Do not forget that the social forces which cease to be progressive do not die out. 
They too change in reverse. Hence the growing conflict of ideology and its decisive 
significance in our national struggle. Speaking broadly, all our national struggles de¬ 
velop on the basis of a united front of all anti-imperialist forces in our motherland. But 
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we have to determine from time to time what exactly is the role of a particular 
social group in a given situation in our anti-imi)enalist struggle. It is not very 
long when even ])olitical mass consciousness on a communal scale was progressive, 
even revolutionary and the Hindu revivalist movement, the ran-Islamic and the 
Khilafat movements materially contributed to our national struggle. But can 
we say the same thing to-day about the present forms of communalism ? The 
message of Mahatma Gandhi was certainly of the utmost revolutionary importance 
in 1019 and even later, but can we say the same at the time when even according to 
him constitutionalism has come to stay. During; the course of two decades our 
national struggle has released new social forces and one witnesses millions of 
})ea8ants and wotkers joining our national struggle. The ]>eople of Indian Btates 
are now coming in with a revolutionary fervour which was dillicult to visualise 
even five years ago. The present leadership, developed under very diflerent 
circumstances, finds itself more or less hcli)les8 in the situation, and one gathers 
the impression as if like King Ganiitc wc are trying to control the social forces 
inspite of consciously developing tlnmi. This siliialion has given rise to the problem 
of new leadership to correspond with the new B(x*ial conoitions. and it is here 
that comrades lilio yon are ealled upon to build up the new front of anti-imperialist 
forces and an ap))ro})riatc leadership to suit the present situation. We arc sufrering 
from a deadlock in our national movement and it is diflieult to visualise how 
we shall develoj) an alternative Icadershi]) and an adefinate ]>rograninic of struggle 
excej)t on the basis of the worj^ing class, the greatest and the most (‘onsistent 
revolutionary force in the modern society. 

“I have given some consideration to the national movement and international 
situation to }>oso before you the majority ])r()l>lenis of the situation. In your own 
way you have got to face them also. After all why have you come to organise a 
student’s movement iii this r*oiuitry on an all-Jndia scale. The ajisvver is simi)lc. 
What you seek is simple and should belong to you as a matter of right. You 
seek education, yoti want emidoymcnt, you wish lo live a hapi)y and fruitful life. 
In short you sland for liberty, ])eace and progress bolii individually and as a 
grou)). These dt inands are by no means unreasonable. Our country is i>otentially 
one of the rieliest in the world. It should have more than enough to allow for 
voiingmcn and women a chance to work and study to make the best of Ids or 
her (ueative eaiiacity. d'lie question uiijiermost in your mind is who is rcsjumsible 
for the wreckage of you hopes, for tlie w'astage of your lives. And the answers 
bring you in eonllict with the present social system, in the lirst instaiiec, against 
British im[)erialisni and its allies. This incidentally solves the question whether 
students should take part in politics. 1 do not think how you can keep out.” 

In this conncctoii he mentioned of unemployment now i>revaleiit in this 
country and said, “It is common knowledge that hundreds of educated young- 
men all over India, and iiarticularlv of Bengal, have been driven to desjiair 
through unemiiloyment and misery and have committed suicide. But has Goverii- 
ment done anything to relieve them beyond jireaching sermons on the dignity of 
manual labour? Before the Congress came in, the U. V. (iovernrnent at the 
instigation of the Imperial Government ajipointed what is now known as the 
Saprii Committee l-o consider the problem of educated unenqiloyment. The (jongress 
has now come out witli the plan of national indu?flrialiBatioii, but other factors ai>art, 
has this plan any thing in the way to offer in the wuiy of immediate relief? Recently 
there has been so mucli talk about villge reconstruction and cottage industries. I 
need hardly say that these plans of village reconstruction offer no solution on a 
national scale within Uu‘ present political framework and are not a practical 
pro})Ositi()ii for us to consider. Again, take the question of education. After fifty 
years and moie British iinperialism has succeeded in giving rudiments of educa¬ 
tion to just more than eight per cent of the iiopulation and w’C know it to our 
cost how our i)arents have sacriljced themselves to give us the benefit of school 
and college education; and yet at the end of it their liearth as well as ours 
are heavy because the elementary needs of life are being denied to most of us 
by the present social order. I know that the Congress is committed to the princi¬ 
ple of universal education free, inimary and secondary.” 

He pointed out the Wardha scheme of education and said ; "The Zakariah 
Hussain Committee has in fact prepared a new and progressive syllabus but this 
is just one item of our social programme and if the Congress seriously takes it 
up the whole of the present provincial budget will be exhausted by putting it 
into operation. 1 do not know how we can get through our national programme 
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reconstruction without a rcvoliitiormry capture of power. I do admit that under the 
Congress (joveniments, the attitude of authorities towards students has slightly 
improved, but I may be no more sure that the students can rise to their full 
stature even under the C'ongvess (jovernmcntfl. We have to function through 
the old bureaucratic macliincry and it is very ditlicult to make the present instru¬ 
ments of Covernments to suit our needs. 

In connexion with hardships encountered by students, Dr. Ashraf stated ; 
"Only the other day we read of hundreds of students being expelled from the 
Hyderabad College for singing the ‘Bandematararn’ song. You can appreciate 
from this im-ident how much we have yet to struggle to establish our elementary 
rights. Of course the censorsliip of the imi)erialist government and the ban on 
progressive literature still remain and our chances of cultural dcveloitment arc 
very meagre indeed. 

"Among ])roblcm8 the student movement like the national movement is 
faced with the disrui)tive forces of communalism,” iwoeecded Dr. Ashraf, white 
speaking on eommunalism. “Attempts are being made by both Hindus and 
Muslim communal politicians to disru]>t the national front ot the student move¬ 
ment. I will not take your time by discussing eommunalism in any details 
on this occasion. HuHice it to say that eommunalism as a whole is nothing more 
or less than imperialist conspiiacy to disrupt our democratic and national 
movement. Internationally, eommunalism is allied to-day wuth fascism. Only 
recently the rej)resentativc*of the Muslim Jvcague met General Franco and gave 
him his blessings. \Vc know only too w’cll that t^avarkar and Bhai Permanaiid are 
working in India in the interest of Japanese im])erialism. 

He observed, "Again in our class organisation of the tieasants and w'orkers, 
eommunalism sui>i>orts vested interests. It is committed to Federation, the hitatiis 
Quo of the Btates and in its methods and programmes it stands for eonstitutioiialism 
ns against mass struggle. To elucidate this disruj)tive role ot eommunalism 1 can 
only cite the example of Bengal, which has the good or bad fortune of having a 
government by a Muslim League Ministry. Be it recorded to the shame of the pre¬ 
sent ^linistry that our detenus have not yet been released in spite of agitation all 
over India. 

Criticising the action of the Iluq Ministrv of Bengal in this eoniicxon, he said, 
"Instead of relieving the jute growers, the liuq Government have enforced the 
Ordinaiu ‘0 and the way strikers are being treated is only too familiar to you. The 
present Government has actually gone a step further and has encouraged communa- 
lisni in the ranks of labour. As to the general atmosiJiere in Bengal, I can only 
say that our tone and behaviour has been deteriorated and that the city of Calcutta 
lias witnessed ugly and shameful demoustratiuns on more than one occasion. Only 
on the last occasion wdicn the vote of no-eonlidcnce was being diseussetl on the floor 
of the Bengal Assembly shameful seencs were witnessed in Calcutta and I am not 
sure they will not be repeated again.” 

Passing on to the organisation of students, Dr. Ashraf said : During the last 
three years there lias been a development in our country. This refieets on the grow¬ 
ing strength of the All-India ytudeuts Federation. By now all the provinces have 
functioning provincial liranehes in them, and the i^aiijab which is not formally 
represented this year in our Couferciiec is reorgaiiising itself on healthy lines and 
will soon be with you. Some of you hranehes have started social w’ork of an edu¬ 
cative nature and in Godiwalla Memorandum has given an aiipropriate lead in this 
direction. In many ])laccs members of your Federation have joined in the literacy 
campaign now being started by the Congress Governments. In the political field a 
number of studeuts are now' engaged in working among jicasants with a view to 
organising ])ca8ants and workers. Two of your memlicrs are actually in prison 
to-day. In short, the rei-ord of the Students Federation is a very 'satisfactory one 
and 1 take this opixirtunity to congratulate all for the good work the Federation has 
done. Above all, 1 must congratulate you on the solidarity which you have shown 
by unifying your ranks here in Calcutta. I hope and pray that this unity will develop 
and grow as years ^lass by. I have a few observations here to make in connection 
with the organisational work of the Federation. 8o far the Federation is primarily 
urban in its character and your members are mainly enrolled from among college 
students. This is a serious limitation. For, in India, if the anti-imperialist move¬ 
ment, specially in these days of mass struggle everywhere, keep on functioning 
within these limits, I am afraid, we will belieset with serious problems of outlook 
and methods of work. “I find, moreover,” he concluded, “that we have so far done 
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nothing to organise social and recreational activities among students. We should orga¬ 
nise our holidays and in a word the programme of our Federation should embody 
within it the demands and wants of students. I am sure you will adopt concreic 
pioix)sal8 towards this end in this conference. In concliision, I thank you for the 
honour you have done me by inviting me to preside over this occasion.” 

Resolutions—Second Day—Calcutta—2nd. January 1989 
The Fundamental Demands 

The following resolutions were adopted at the second day’s sitting of the 
Conference on the 2nd. January 1939 

1. This Conference resolves that immediate steps be taken to realise, as soon 
as possible, the following fundamental demands of the stiidents : 

1. That legislation for the compulsory recognition of only the non-communal 
and non-sectarian Students’ Unions by universities as well as by other educational 
authorities be enacted, and that representatives of the sttidcnts from such organisa¬ 
tions be authorised to submit their demands and grievances from time to time, or 
as they may arise and that the schools and colleges whii‘h foster commimal or 
sectarian spirit shall not be recognised, and all institutions run for commercial 
ends be municipalised. 

2. That there shall be complete freedom of speech and organisation of the 
students in schools and colleges. 

3. That free and comi)ulsory primary education shall be provided for all on 
the basis of one school for every unit of htK) souls. 

4. That com}>nlsory })hysieal training in schools and comiuilsory military 
training in colleges, without any obligation to serve in any imi)criaJist war, be im¬ 
mediately introduced. 

5. That productive vocational education based on modern methods of 

production sliall be immediately ])rovided in all schools and colleges. 

0. That the Municipalities, local bodies or other statutory bodies be authorised 

to take over such ])rivatc schools as are run for ])roflt only to the j)roj)rietors. 

7. ^'Lat secondary education shall be free from unnecessary ilej)artmental 
interference, and that the control and supervision over these institutions concerned 
with education be entrusted to a statutory body organised on a democratic basis 
and functioning as a responsible authority. 

8. That the constitution of the Universities in India be remodelled, freeing 

the Universities from needless Government interference, democratising the consti¬ 
tution 01 their legislative authority, including thereon representative of the Universi¬ 
ty students and providing for elected and responsible Chancellor, vice-Chancellor 
and executive. 

9. That the University be required, if necessary by legislation, immediately 

to put in practice the following demands, viz., (a) that the general cost of educational 
and particularly examination fees be reduced by at least 5U i>er cent, (b) that books 
and other requirements of University education should be so selected, produced and 
supplied so as to preclude anti-national or anti-democratic ideas, and excessive cost. 

(c) that instruction shall be provided through the medium of an Indian language, and 
every encouragement shall be given to the development of indigenous euiture, 

(d) that foreign missionary organisations be c.()mpletcly excluded from any 

concern with higher education, and that no grant from public funds be made to 
such organisations, (e) no diBcrimiuatioii be made, either on communal or sex basis 
ill any educational institution. ’ 

10. That the department of Tublic Education be conqdetely overhauled and 

the administration and control of educational institutions be entrusted to this depart¬ 
ment reconstituted on a national basis. * 


Immediate Requirements 

^is Conference considers the following to be the immediate requirements of the 
students of this country, which can and should be immediately granted by adminis 
trative action, which would oiler a wider scope to students in the pursuit of tlieir 
academic activities. It, therefore, calls upon the provincial governments and nil 
authonties concerned forthwith to: (a) amend the circulars issued by the Govern 
merits of Madras, Orissa, Bombay, Bengal, U. B., and Mysore as to give 
wider latitude to students and teachers to take part in any political activity or loin 
any political organisation ; (b) abolish all degrading or humiliating forms of 
punishment; (c) discontinue any grants from public funds to any educational 
institution making rehgious instruction of a given sect compulsory; (d) give 
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facilities to all post-graduate students to have a free access to all public and 
college libraries; (e) supplementary and compartmental examinations; and (f) subs¬ 
titute percentage system by tutorial one. 

Spain and China 

History has never witnessed such barbaric and wholesale destruction of human 
life and property, art and culture as is being carried out by fascist and imperialist 
aggressors in Spain and China to-day. This Conference looks up with pride and 
respect at the wonderful a('liiev<unents of the students in these countries, united 
under a peoples’ government. While appreciating the efforts made in the past by our 
students to nelp these co-fightcrs abroad, this Conference calls upon them to make 
greater efforts to ensure the victory of the i)eople8’ goverjiment towards this end. It 
suggests active co-operation in the despatch of the food ship to Spain as 
suggested by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and the vigorous boycott of Japanese 
goods. 

Events in Ppain and China have revealed the barbaric character of 
modern wars which are force<l on the peace loving of the v ’Id by the empire 
Inst of a handful. Wars of the future will be many times more barbaric in 
their destruction of all that progressive humanity stands for—freedom, peace, 
cnllurc, sanctity of human life, eU\ Htndciits standing for their ideals have in 
other countries showm that anti-war role they conld play under an effective 
organisation. This Conference, therefore, urged upon the student workers and 
nnio]JS in this country to immediately organise with the active co-operation of all 
progressive forces, anti-war committees, with a diverse programme to educate the 
peo])le to actively resist Pritain’s jdaiis to drag our country (Army Recruitment 
Act) into her wars—not a man, not a rii])ee for imperialist w’ars. 

Palestine Affairs 

4. This Conference expresses its solidarity with the Arabs in Palestine who 
are fighting with heroic persistence the massed forces of British imperialism 'which 
is intent, as ever, on thriving on the imaginaty conflict of interests which it has 
sedulously cultivated between Arabs and Jews and is imrsuing its nefarious policy 
of permanently antagonising the two commuiiitieB by alternative promises to either 
party and thereby consolidating its hold on one of the world's most strategie 
positions: 

The Conference is convinced that the Arabs arc fighting bravely the same 
forces that are keeping India down in servitude and misery and assure the anti¬ 
imperialists iu I'alestine of their whole-hearted support. 

5. The students of India through their representatives assembled here appeals 
to the delegates to the next session of the Indian National Congress that in view 
of the impending danger of the imposition of the unwanted federation as embodied 
in the Government of India Act l‘J35 and the bold stand that 1‘resident Bose has 
taken to combat and kill it, he be re-elected as president of the Congress. 

0. The All-India Stndonts Conference looks up with pride to the World 
Students Association and declares its whole hearted su]>port to its programme against 
fascism and warmly appreciates its work for the solidarity of the progressive 
students of the world. 

7. This Coiifercncc warns the students of Burma against falling prey to the 
misleading slogan “Burma for Burmese” and requests Indians in Burma to settle 
matters amicably with the Burmese and unite in a common fight against British 
imperialism. 

Further, it condemns the imperialist repression against the students of 
Burma which has resulted in the deaths among others, of the Vice-President, 
the All-Burma Students Union and express its sympathy and solidarity with them. 

8. This Conference appreciates the work done by the Indian Delegation to 
the World Youth Congress at New York under the leadership of comrade Yusuf 
Meherally and supports the Wassor peace pact. 

9. This Conference resolves to invite the next World Students Conference 
to India. 

10. This Conference condemns the repressive policy of the Govt, of Bengal 
against student movement as visualised in the arrest of active student workers 
like Com. V. Dubey, Promode Sen, Dharitri Ganguly and others and demands 
the immediate and unconditional withdrawal of the prosecution instituted against 
Comrade Dharitri Ganguly. 
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11. The conference demands the immediate and unconditional release of Rani 
Ouidalieu of the Na^a Hills, who is incarcerated for her strii^^iile for country’s 
freedom and whose release is being iinjiistiriably delayed by the Central Government. 

Tuk Statks 

12. ’rhe emergency of Congress IMinistries in provinces, the consequent 
widening of civil libcritics therein, the struggle of the Slates’ I'coplo for responsible 
liovernmcnt against the autocratic rule of the native princes has assumed a dyna¬ 
mic form. The brutal rc\)rcsBive measure ado])tcd by their rulers with the connivance 
and support of the raramount Tower, the elejhant charges at Kashmir, ijidiscrimi- 
nate lathi charges and bannings of public institutions at Hyderabad, Raipur, 
Mysore and Travancore and bring at Vidiirashawatham and Dhcnkanal liave failed 
the will of the i»co))le to be free. 

This Conference congratulales the States people on their heroic stand and feels 
proud that students are taking ])nrt in this struggle. It feels Inippy that the people 
in Rajkot have won their struggle and congratulates them on the same. 

This Conference further assures its full su]>port to the struggle of the States 
people for the legitimate cause and aiipeals to the Indian National Congress to 
abandon its policy of non-interference arid to actively support the movement in the 
States for responsible Government and Civil Liberties since it forms a vital part of 
the struggle against the Federation. 

Pt. Nehru’s Speech 

“You must come to this clear decision that the students’ movement must be 
broad-based and must not on any account become sectarian”, said Pandit Jmoaharlal 
Nehru, in di8a])provul of idcologic.al dispute among students, addressing the 
confeu’ence on the 2nd. January. There was no reason, he observed, why they 
should not harbour in the Federation people holding diirerent ])olitical views and 
that It must be higldy improper for the vStudents’ Federation to become an injudi¬ 
cious sectarian body, for in that way it would not lead to ]>rogress but to weakness 
and disintegration. He strongly criticised the extreme facility with which students 
in India resorted frequently to strikes and Hatyagrahas. 

Giving his im])re8sions of his recent tour of lOuropc, Pandit Nehru said that 
he had found an extraordinary intellectual ]>aralysis in the democratic countries and 
that most people there felt that some changes must come, (^including, Pandit 
Nehru w'as sure that “British lmi)crialism cannot ])revent us from achieving 
independence. We are strong enough to face it jwovided certain inner weaknesses 
do not come in our way.” 

“Ever since T returned to India about six weeks ago I have received requests 
and demands from the Btudents Federation to come and attend this conference. 
First of all, the demand was to ])residc over it and later on it was reduced to at 

least to attend it.. I tried to avoid it for many reasons. First, because I w^as not sure 

of my ability to (*ome to Calcutta during this week. More important, however, was the 
reason that I w^as not quite sure of tlie desirability of my juesiding over it, because 
I find this habit of imiiorting nresidents from outside, I'olilicians, well- 

known men and w'omen, is not a good habit for any live organisation, least of all 

for a students’ organisation. If you want to grow seU-rcliance, you have to stand 
up on your feet and legs. 

“I have extreme dislike,” proceeded Punditji, “for iieople travelling long dis¬ 
tances to preside over conferences. Abiuit 15 or lu years ago in my own province, 
United Provinces, we made it a rule in our Congress organisations not to bring 
presidents for inovincial organisations from outside. We would iw^elcome prominent 
people as visitors, but not as presidents. A similar rule was 'made with regard to 
district conferences, though it was more honoured in the breach than in observance. 
This was because we wanted people to assume responsibility and get used to it, 
because we did not want to make these conferences gala occasions for prominent 
politicians for adorning the idatform but occasions where we were to arrive at clear 
decisions and give shape to them in the shape of resolutions. When prominent 
people came, large crowds came to listen and to applaud, while tlic main problem 
before the conference faded into background and the conference became a big 
demonstration. A conference should bo more than what we have in a public 
meeting and demonstration. When we convert our conference into a pure demons¬ 
tration, that (ionference fails to achieve its purpose, more specially students’ confe¬ 
rences, where we should consider intellectually the very many problems that face 
the country. Therefore, I hesitated to come.^’ 
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Prooeedinpr, Pandit Nehru said that he was not quite clear as to the subject on 
which he would address the gathering. Not that he was lacking in ideas, because 
there were too many ideas on which he would like to speak. There were too many 
problems, national and international—that demanded answer. They had to find out 
what the answers were. In their attempt to find the answer to a problem, they had 
to define the problem itself first of all. It was an extraordinary thing to find in 
many cases people attempting to find an answer to a question when the question 
had not been framed at all. When one came to an answer before the problem 
itself, it was an absurdity. In other words, they came to a sentimental conclusion. 
To some extent, it was natural, because the average human being was not a very 
logical, rational and reasonable thinking individual. He or she acted under certain 
urges and then, later on, tried to justify it by some argument or reason. That was 
good enough for certain individuals, but not good enough for those wdio called them¬ 
selves students. Because students had outgrowm the si age of childhood, th^ were 
not on the threshold of life alone but on the threshold of thought as well. If they 
did not take advantage of the position at the threshold, they would not proceed 
further in the house of life. They should retain the outlcK)k of students all along if 
they wanted to learn much afterwards. In student days, they acquired certain back¬ 
grounds, habits of mind and the training to learn. If, afterwards, they retained 
that training and liabit of mind, they could play an effective part in world 

affairs. 

“If I may speak personally”, went on Pandit Nehru, “I was an average 
student in school and college, may be from the point of study just above 
the average. But whatever 1 learned, and that was very little, I learned by 

self-learning and self-education, by hard work and not casually. If you 

imagine you could achieve anything without hard work, you are mistaken. 

Most of what I have learned i have learned by hard w'ork and study since I left 
the college. Fortunately I had oi)]>ortuiiitic8 of study which other peo])lc do not 
usually have ■ that of long years of study in prison. Even outside, when I lead a 
pretty busy life, I try to find some time at least to keep in touch with ideas, move¬ 
ments, books and literature, because I do not w'ant to fail to keep pace with the 
world but I want to have the mental equi})mcnt to deal with the problems I have 
to face and solve. That I did not learn much at school and college is true”. 

Proceeding, Pandit Nehru said that w'hen he laid stress on the approach to 
a question, he very often found that the approach was a narrow^ appioach to a 
particular problem. 'Jhat ai>proach might be good enough wheji they were dealing 
with a particular ]u*oblcm, but unless they had a wider ap])roach they could never 
solve a ]woblcm satisfactorily. He w’as not in com])lele touch with the activities of the 
btudenls’ Federation, but somehow vague reports of what they were doing had 
reached him. He was eager to know' how the {Students’ Federation during its brief 
existence had become a great organisation. It was a hcjilthy sign in the students’ 
w'orld of India. He Inicl heard that during the last session at Madras there w'as a 
minor dispute which ultimately broke it up or something haitpened and they could 
not agree upon. He did not enter into the merits of arguments. What struck him 
as strange was that in the Htudents’ Federation they should get excited over those 
arguments. It w'as right that they should formulate arguments with regard to 
these matters on an intellectual basis. There was no reason why they should not 
harbour in the Federation ]>eople holding different ])olitical and economic views. 
{Speaking generally, there might be some limiting factors, but subject to this it 
must be highly im]ironer for btudents’ Federation to become an injudicious sectarian 
body. By ‘sectarian,’ ne did not mean it in the religious sense, but in the mental 
sense. There was far too much develoiiment of scctariaiiisra in India. To a 
certain extent it w'as inevitable in the changing condition of things. It W'as more 
so in the case of students organisations. 

“You must come to this clear decision,” said Pandit Nehru, “that the students’ 
movement must be broad-based and must not on any account become sectarian. 
We have in India various ideologies, with their conflicts. Some of these conflicts 
might be reflected in the students* movement. I would not mind students forming 
separate organisations for the study of certain ideologies.” If they w^anted to make 
the Btudents’ Federation narrow, 0 ]nned Pandit Nehru, it w'ould be utterly wrong. 
For in that way the Federation w'ould not prosper but would lead to bitterness, 
weakness and disintegration. They had in India numbers of disintregating factors 
in the body politic and in public life. It was for young men and women to fight 
these disrupting and disintegrating factors. 
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During his stay in Europe, said Pandit Nehru, the last three monEhs were re¬ 
markable months. Many extra-ordinary things happened. How many of them 
realised their background ? They might have passed some high-sounding resolutions 
about fascism and other things. They might have a mental understanding 
of them, but how many of them had in their mind a clear analysis of the back¬ 
ground of the resolutions ? During the last three moidhs of his stay in Europe, said 
Panditji, many strange things happened, events from a historical point of view as 
big as those of the Great War ol 1914-18, not so big from the point ot view of 
casualties or destruction, but from the point of view of changes as momentous as 
those of the last War. There had been an entire change in the map of Europe and 
it was still continuing. 

I have been, })rocecdcd Pandit Nehru, in England and France and other coun¬ 
tries who call themselves democratic. In those countries I have found an extra¬ 
ordinary paralysis of the intellects of the people, young and old, among highly 
advanced groups and less advanced groups as well—-a strange paralysis of intellect 
overwhelmed by ])roblcms they have to face but to wdiich they cannot find any 
answer. Home of the peo])le are repeating the old slogans no doubt, and suggesting 
old remedies as they had done previously. But in their hearts, they were doulitful 
if they were right and treailing the right w'ay.” Proceeding Panditji said that 
people came to him with extraordinary scheme for national reconstruction etc. 
involving crores and erores of rujiccs, but they failed completely because they 
had noconncction wdth reality. 

Panditji next dealt with the problem of democracy. What exactly did they 
mean by it ? The 19th (;entury I’arliamentary democracy that still existed in a 
greater or lesser measure in England, France, IJnited Btales and some other smaller 
countries ? They saw that kind of democracy had been thrown over board in 
Germany and Italy. They also saw a dillerent system of (iovernment existing 
in Eussia. What they found in England and France was different from the 19th 
century democracy. That was a changing thing. Most ])eople in England and 
France had come to the conclusion that this could not continue as they had conti¬ 
nued in the i)ast and that some changes must come. 

If they applied the democratic ideas to India, how did they find the back¬ 
ground ? They found that for a number of years India liad no democratic back¬ 
ground. Their methods of Government were very remote from democratic. Demo¬ 
cracy required certain traditions, certain discipline. Democracy without discipline 
went to pieces. Too much discipline without democracy was also highly undcsiralilc 
as it led to exploitation. Too much democracy without discipline lead to disruption 
and license. Not only in the students’ organisation but in the Congress organisation 
as well they had to face the problem of demoeracy and diseiidinc keeping together. 
For, without a certain measure of discipline and democracy things ran into little bits. 

Proceeding Pandit Nehru said that their national movement had grown into 
tremendous dimensions during the last 50 years. While it started as a small move¬ 
ment, it grew and grew till it comprised millions of people. The w'hole of the back¬ 
ground of the national movement was then agitational. It then shouted and cried 
even though that was limited. When it passed a resolution, it gave expression to 
their anger. Then came a stage when they developed a certain power to follow up 
shouts with some effective action. Their resolutions became a little more reasonable 
because they felt that they had to live ii}> to them. When the non-eo-o])eration and 
the Civil Disobedience movements came, there came great change. If they road the 
resolution of those periods, they found they were more moderate and dignified be¬ 
cause behind them lay the reality of threat of action. In other words, they shifted 
from the plane of words to the plane of action. Shouting conveyed weakness. They 
had yet got accustomed to their new strength and dignity, that was why sometimoB 
shoutings were heard. Panditji then referred to the change which had come over in 
the tone of Indian publicists who now went abroad. They no longer whined there 
but, conscious of their strength, they spoke in a different tone and instead of beggars 
and takers, they had become givers and consequently there had been remarkable 
psychological changes. 

Panditji illustrated with what sense of responsibility the Provincial Congress 
Committees and the A. I. C. C. and the Working Committee of the Congress had to 
speak and frame resolutions, for a word from the Working Committee could put an 
end to a ministry. If they were asked to follow a certain programme, that would 
be followed, whatever the ultimate consequences. I’hcy had shed their weakness and 
become strong. They had been fighting British Impcrialigm so long. The British 
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Imperialism was one of the biggest and most powerful organisation in the world. 
But from the long view of things it is dead. Historically speaking, it had given up 
its ghost though not in actuality, though it might be living a dozen or 15 years or 
one or two years more. Historically speaking, it is a dying thing and has lost 
everything that gave its strength, though it might still carry on because of a certain 
impetus, it has lost its spirit and material resources and cannot live long. I have 
no shadow of doubt that British imperialism cannot prevent us from achieving 
independence. We are strong enough to face it provided certain inner weaknesses 
do not come in our way.” Their problem was not, emphasised Panditji, fighting 
Imperialism but certain disruptive tendencies such as communalism. 

Referring to growth in the membership in the Congress Panditji said that he 
was not very much impressed by sheer number, because he was more concerned 
^vith what manner of i)eo})le were coming He was for stiflening the Congress 
organisation and making it a strong and well-knit organisation for fighting. Another 
problem which faced them was how to integrate the two movements, political and 
social so that these two movements did not imll in diflerent directions. They must 
think of means to make them ])ull together. 

Referring to the communal tendencies, he certainly deplored them and there 
was a new tendency among some Muslim Leaguers to repudiate the very idea of 
nationalism. Although it was distressing, personally he did not attach much impor¬ 
tance to it, but the most distressing feature of these communal movements was the 
utterly irresponsible method of dealing with major ])rohlcms. He cx])res8ed his 
utter (bstress at the methods which communal leaders were introducing in the 
public life which had the etlect of disintegrating the ])ublic, life. There were certain 
standards of j)ublic life which they might ignore at their ]>cril Progressively these 
standards were disa])itearing owing to the actions of communal leaders. He was 
sure that they would be gradually coming round and no youngmen would be 
misled. 1‘anditji strongly criticised the extreme facility with which students in India 
resorted freriucnlly to strikes and satyagrahas. 


The Madras Students’ Conference 

The Presidential Address 

The Madras Presidency Htudents’ Conference was held in ^ladras on the 
7th. January 1939. After the welcome address had been delivered by S, 
Ji(iw(niujacharf\ Chairman of the Reception Committee, Mr. N G. Ranga 
delivered lus Presidential address. It was good, Mr. Ranga said, that they 
met to bring into existence a w*ell-organised body on behalf of all the students 
of the presidency, comprising as it did four linguistic provinces. To give 
an eflective direction to South Imlia public life, to indicate the right policy 
to be pursued by the (rovernment in regard to ('ducation and to clicck “arbitrary 
exercise of }K)wcr by the various ITniversities in our area”, there was, he said, need 
for a consolidated Students’ Organisation. 

Students, Mr. Ranga continued, should shoulder their responsibilities in nation¬ 
building eftbrts. They entered public life of the country as soon as they left 
elementary schools, and they could not aflect the luxury of waiting until they had 
tifiishod their college studies, to take a hand in the nalional ellbrt to regenerate the 
masses, reconstruct national life and to free their country. 

Most students did not realise this simple fact and hence their luxurious ways. 
Surely, there was much food for introspective thought in the many and growing 
and far-from-creative activities of an increasing number of our student public. 
More and more of them seemed to be surcharged with too many anti-s(X’ial and 
uny)rogre6sivc influences, and it was suicidal that they, on whom the nation was 
banking for its future and the masses for the supply of their future leaders, should 
allow these evils to continue to eat into their very vitals. It was hight time 
for students to begin raising their own social and intellectual standards, purifying 
their tliought and shaking themeslves free from all anti-national, uon-sociai habits 
and thoughts. 
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Entering: an earnest plea for free and independent thinking on the part of 
students, Mr. lianga contended that Indian universities were “shee])ishly moulded 
on those of the capitalist-cum-imnerialist world.” Mr. Ranga suggested tliat 
students were subjected to an ‘‘all-eninracing and continuous process ot moulding 
their thought, conscious as well as sub-conscious, throughout the long years of 
school and college life, not to 8j)cak of their home life” and said that it was 
heroic of them that, despite this ‘tortuous grinding of their minds by the Fran¬ 
kenstein monster of our educational institu ions” so many students managed to 
stretch their minds beyond their colleges and schools and tried to win their own 
minds and hearts for themselves. "J’he very first thing to do was to free every 
student from the clutches of the ])resent educational system and to do all they 
could to hel^) institutions like Kisan and Muzdoor Schools, Congress and Hociulist 
Bchools, s<*hools run on the Wardha educational prin(Ui)lc, in order to minimise 
and if }>ossible eliminate the evils ot our educational tra})S. While they were still 
at school and college they should earnestly study and think out ways and means 
for liquidating the ignorance of adults, and the W'rong-headedness of most clementry 
school teachers. The awful ‘wastage that occurred in elementary schools, he said, 
had to be stopi)ed and the relapse into illiteracy of those who had been through elemen¬ 
tary schools arrested. Friendshij) between every i)U])il in an elementary school 
and the local library, communion between every child of school-going age ami 
ailolescent in a village or a city and the local library should be diligently fostered. 
Varied social activities such as National vSeouting, Folk Dancing, Rural reconstruc¬ 
tion should l)c encouraged and develoi)ed. Surely stiulcnts could do a tremendous lot 
in any or all these directions cither by thought, communion, partnershij) or active 
])artici}tation, throughout the year or at least for one or two hours a day or during 
holidays. 

What were these examinations that they should be thinking so much about 
to the exclusion of their nublic, rcsiionsibilitics? 'J'hcy were given degrees if they 
passed them, but why did they want degrees? Not even liO per cent of the 
graduates were able to oblain jobs and those that obtained had to start on Rs. 25 
per mensem. Degrees only spelt wrong ideas of status, which made them ‘‘unem- 
])loyable”. Degrees were not after all so highly valuable as to be jneferred to 
one's own duty to one’s country. His appeal to students would be to rebel against 
“this wasting system of examination”. Jjct them tlcmand better standards of 
teaching, wider concc))tion8 of education cov’ering their civic life, more aciuirate 
methods of judging the ability of students to understand what was taught to them 
in their schools and colleges, a more humane and intimate contact between the 
mind of the students and the teacher. Without a re-oriental ion of the examination 
system, neither the Wardha Educational tScheme nor anything else could help to 
regenerate the student world. The Kisan and Aluzdoor {Schools had already led 
the way in this direction with excellent results and let students demand and work 
for this reform most insistently. 

It was most de))lorable, Mr. Ranga sai<l, that the gulf between students and 
their teachers was growing wider and wider despite all the nationalist propaganda 
for a return to the ancient Giirukul system. It might be that a large number of 
teaedrers and lecturers had been coraidetely cut olf from the main stream of the 
national movement and therefore seemed to care or^ly for their salaries and daily 
routine in their classes. Hut it w’as up to them, the awakened students, to win 
them back, through comradely ellorts, to their proper role and encourage others who 
were making their approac hes to them through extra-school activities so that, they 
could have their co-oi^eration, guidance and comradeship in the ellorts to study 
more and more, render so iul service and carry on various national reconstruction 
campaigns. 

Comparing schools and colleges of to-day to prisons, Mr. Ranga said that 
students went there because they must, not because they loved them. Neither 
the management nor the teachers seemed to realise that they held the time of 
students as a national trust and that they must do all they could to help students 
to equip themselves for the great task that lay ahead. Instead of there growing 
ui) an atmosphere of mutual understanding, there to-day pervaded a horrible atmos¬ 
phere of mutual distrust and disregard. Need one wonder if there was a strike 
fever all through the educational world? Rather, one should wonder at the late¬ 
ness of its emergence and even then, at its want or intensity or diffusion. It was 
only another sign of bankruptcy of wisdom in the present day educational authori¬ 
ties that instead of winning the love and admiration of the taught by taking a 
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lead in discovering; and enforcing? better, easier and happier methods of teaching, 
tliey should be ])a8sing unnecessary and useless ukases like those of the Andhra 
IJaivertity, or the G. O’s of the Madras, Bihar, Bengal and United Provinces 
Governments. He congrutulatc<l Indian students upon their energetic protest 
against “silly methods of repression”. The sooner educational authorities rea¬ 
lised the need for enforcing only the minimum of regulations and giving the 
greatest freedom to students, the better it would be for them all. If they did not, 
it would be the duty of students to rebel against all such absurd impediments 
platted BO unimaginatively in their way by the teachers and other authorities. He 
had no fear whatsoever that this might lead to anarchy. He had had too many 
years of intimate experience of students to believe that they were incapable of looking 
after themselves once they were put on their mettle. 

To-day the comi)laint was, in his view, not that students were taking too 
much part in politics but too little. It was most unfortunate that when not even 
10 per cent of the student po[>ulation was evincing any consistent or genuine interest 
in public life, University and Goveriiinent authorities should be playing “this 
reactionary role of ]u‘eventing us doing our duty by our nation.” There was no 
danger of any outburst of violence, for the student world was to-day pledged to 
non-violence. All Indian students, irre8[)ective of their colour or creed, were pledged to 
fight Imperialism. After ])ointing out that they did not want racialism or orardpoteiit 
nationalism, the 1‘resident said : “We seek to build our beautiful edifice of freedom 
and fraternity on the solid foundation of sentiment and cultural heritage. But Nationa¬ 
lism is only a means to an end. It can never be an all satisfying end in itself. It 
is wholesome and safe only so long as it is a stepping-stone for embracing the w'hole 
humanity.” It was nnhutunate, Mr. Ranga went on to say, that the ‘intellec^tuals’ 
had failed to henelit humanity to any extent. To-day’s students would he to-morrow’s 
intellectuals. Therefore it was their iluty to avoid the follies of their intellectuals 
and to throw in their lot with the masses and thus help them to realise their 
oneness of interest with all the intellectuals. To achieve such a socialist Htate, we 
shall adopt non-violent means as it is the best suited for our condition. Knowing 
thus as wc do wliat exac^tly we want to set^ achieved in the fullness of time, it is 
our <luty to stand solidly by the Indian National Congress and Kisan and Muzdoor 
ISahhas and all other anti-iin))crialist organisations. 

The 1‘residcnt then ai)peal{‘d to them to bring more and more students in 
touch with the day to day struggle of the masses by conducting village economic 
surveys and social studies, especially during vacations. Their associations would 
also have to conduct anti-illiteracy campaigns and co-oi)crate with tlie Rural Library 
Movement in promoting adult education. The co-operative and rural development 
activities also deserved their eo-operatiou. 

Resolutions 

Resolutions offering the BU])port of the student community to the Congress 
in any fight it might launch against Federation, declaring that India should 
refuse to offer any assistance to Britain in any future imperialistic war, and 
expressing disapproval of the attitude of the Governments in the States of 
Hyderabad, Travancore and Mysore, towards the student movements in their 
territories, were passed. 

The Conference appealed to the authorities of the Annamalai University 
to “consider the just demands of the students and take back the expelled and 
iuspended hoys and establish a peaceful and cultural atmosphere in the University.” 

d'lie Conference congratulated the Madras Government on its “bold stand 
in the matter of introducing compulsory Hindustani in the schools of the 
province.” 


The Andhra Students* Conference 

Presidential Address 

^ The fifteenth session of the Andhra Provincial Students’ Conference was held 
in Sri Durga Kala Mandir, Bezwada, on the 28th. January 1930 under the president¬ 
ship of Mr. N. O, Ranga, m. l. a. who in the course of his address, observed that 
many things had happened in the country since 1927 when, as Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, he had occasion to present his thoughts to the Guntur session 
60 
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of the Students’ Conference. “Then it was the Justice Party,** he remarked, “that 
got the wind up when so many of us of the Congress persuasion were heading 
the students’ movement but to-day it is the Congress leaders wdio are upset 
by the Socialist leadership of the students’ movement.” While most of his 
endeavours to interest the students in rural reconstruction, adult education 
and other active mass work were not of much avail then, students of college 
and high schools were taking to this work now. Thus a great change for the 
better had come over the students’ movement during these ten years. 

rro(‘eeding, Mr. Ranga said that, the artificial restriction of passes to 30 
to 40 per cent in examinations would block the progress of students and 

delay their ultimate emergence as full-fledged and unfettered citizens. Ph'cn in 
the mediaeval guilds, he said, there were some sensible and well-thought out 

rules and regulations to help the apprentic^es. Rut no attempt had been made 
by their public men or educational authorities to assure an easy admission, 
low fees and reasonable results in examinations. When neither the Congress 
nor the Ministry nor the University took up such serious problems, it was not 

wrong on the part of students if they tried to remedy matters by their own 

efibrts. Referring to the ‘strike wave all over the Madras Presidency in regard 
to the detention of students in the selection examination, he 0 ])ined that everyone 
should be allowed to try his luck at the juiblic examination. 

Mr. Ranga suggested that arts and crafts sliould be taught in every school 
and a portion of the expenses recovered therefrom. JIc fhen referred to the 
various grievances of the students and observed that the stiuhaits had the right to 
strike wdieii their grievances had remained unredressc.d for a long time. 

Mr. Ranga continuing said that the Universities and the heads thereof had 
failed to give them the correud ])crBi>cctivc and light could be had only when they 
studied the lives of their great men like Candhiii, who lived only lor the masses. 
To know the secret ol their success as servants cd the masses and to imhil^e their 
spirit of service, without necessarily ado})ting either all their ideologies or methods 
was the first step in the ])rocoss of their self-edncation. He tdeaded for the study 
of the various arts and crafts from their invention to their pr(‘sent-day developments 
and the vicissitudes through wdiich they had passed and develo])ed. He liopetl 
that this process would help them to appreciate tlie value of service and enthuse 
them to action. Mr. Ranga insisted that the great need of the hour lay not in merely 
discovering truth and gathering knowledge, but in ]mssing it on to the masses at 
the earliest possible moment. If this mass education was undertaken on a larger 
scale, illiteracy would be completely liquidated and the ])roblera of the middle 
class educated unemployment thoroughly solved. 

Referring to the present political situation in tliis country, Mr. Ranga urged 
that the Congress should launch Aoti-Federatiou Batyagraha and felt that the 
time was rij^e for such a campaign and ho})cd that it w’onld lead to the convening 
of the Constituent Assembly, at wiich they could frame their own constitution. 

Resolutions 


The Conference met on the next day, the 20th. January and passed, among 
others resolutions criticising the attitude of some of the leading Congressmen 
towards Federation and urged uncompromising oji^osition to it. The (’onference 
accorded support to the Wardha Hcherae and requested the Government to 
introduce the same in this Presidency at an early date. 

The Conference (‘ondemned the attitude of the Anti-Hindi agitators and 
appreciated the policy of the Congress in having accepted Hindi as the common 
language of India. It, however, urged that the special fees now being collected 
in colleges for Hindi should be abolished. 

The Conference regretted the attitude of the Madras Government in not 
having declared the Independence Dav as a public holiday and requested them to 

Aadhra Umveisit^f^r 



Education of Muslims 

The Pirpur Committee’s Report 

To base an educational scheme on the creed of the leader of a political party 
is to import a method of education that finds favour in totalitarian states and is 
clearly contrary to sound princii)leB of education, declared the Muslim League Com¬ 
mittee presided over by the Raja Saheb of Pirpur in its report on the Wardha 
Bcheme of Education issued from New Delhi on the 8th. April 1939. 

The Committee asserts that while the Wardha Scheme claims to exclude the 
religious institutions of ditferent Indian communities, it really aims at supplanting 
all other religions by a new religion—Gandhism. 

The Muslims in India, or in any other country, the Committee proceeds, form 
a nationality of their own with their own view-point on all aspects or life and can 
own no allegiance to soul, blood or colour. The control of the education of a 
people placed in circumstances as the Indian Mussalmcris are, should be essentially 
and exclusively in their own hands. It is an invariable corollary to their being 
politically and socially a distinct entity. 

The Committee was appointed by the Council of the AII-Tndia Muslim League 
to investigate whether the Wardha Bcheme would have the effect of preventing or 
circumscribing the progress of the Urdu language and Urdu script ; and whether 
it would tend'to obliterate or weaken the religious traditions and culture of Indian 
Mussalmans so that they might lose their separate national identity and be moulded 
according to the political ideals of the Congress. 

The Committee was also entrusted with the task of finding out whether it is 
essential that Mussalmans should have tlicir own separate organisation for educa¬ 
tion, which should be under their own control and if so, how that could be given 
effect to. The report of the Committee which was presented to the Council of the 
League was signed by the Kaja of 1‘irpur, Dr. Afzal Hussain Qadri, Karimur 
Kaza Khan and Prof. Byed Nawabali. 

The Committee has found that the Wardha Schenie would both prevent the 
progress of the Urdu language and obliterate the religious traditions and culture 
of Mussalmans. For these reasons, the Committee recommends that Mussalmans 
must have comy)lete control over their education as regards policy, finance, curri¬ 
culum and supervision. 

Discussing the effect of the Wardha Bcheme on Muslim culture and traditions, 
the Committee says “Those who have experience on the working of the legislature 
in the Congress provinces are familiar with the callous disregard shown to the 
Muslim rei)resentativc. We need hardly emphasise that legislations are carried w'ith- 
out giving due weight to the opinions of the Mussalmans. 'I'he experience gained 
in totalitarian states shows that the culture and sei>arate individual existence of 
minority nations has been undermined by the system of education and Muslim 
youth w^ould be converted with apparent use of force to the Congress creed by the 
introduction of a similar system.” 

The Committee exi)lains that a system of primary education has been adopted 
in some countries as a means of wiping out the separate identity of various commu¬ 
nities and welding them into a corporate state as well as to propagate the political 
and economic juinciples of the party in control of the machinery of the state and 
for the conversion or the vouth to the ideals of the party. “We are in no way 
condemning the doctrine of non-violence, but in an educational scheme there must 
be scope for teaching different forms of political doctrines. If from their childhood 
boys and girls are made to think in terms of superiority of non-violence, it may 
produce the same results as the doctrine of sii])eriority of race has done in certain 
totalitarian States. To base an education scheme on the creed of a leader of a 
political party is to import a method of education that finds favour in totalitarian 
states and is clearly contrary to sound principles of education. This will involve 
giving education a religious garb. It will clearly imjdy the welding of two nations 
into one synthetic culture by means of a system of prima^ education and will only 
facilitate the conversion of the youth to the ideals or the Congress. 

“Wc think that in a country like India, c land of various nationalities, only 
that system of education can be successful which is calculated to make a person 
understand the society of which he is a part and to create a great body of skilful 
people who would be tolerant of other people’s views. A system of education which 
emphasises the superiority of one political ideal over others will encourage 
intolerance”. 
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The Committee demands the creation of an educational fund in every province 
for which contribution from the Provincial Governments of their due share for 
Muslim education should be secured. To mana|>;e this fund and to control, direct 
and supervise Muslim education, the Committee recommends the creation of an 
All-India organisation with a Central Education Advisory Board to assist it. 


Punjab Muslim Students’ Conference 

Presidential Address 

The All-Puniab Muslim Students’ Conference commenced at Lahore on the 14th. 
January 1939 under the presidency of Mr. Abdul Qayum, m. l. a., who in 
the course of his address declared : “A cry is raised in India that Islam is in 
danger. This cry is raised by those ])ersons who have not miide the slightest 
sacrifice in the struggle for the freedom of the country but, on the other hand, 
supported British imperialism. The real danger is from such persons who act as 
the agents of British imperialism”. 

Mr. Abdul Qayum added that the spirit of democracy was innate among 
Muslims. He was sure that Muslims would take a great ]>art in the coming struggle 
for the freedom of the country, for which they should prenare themselves from now. 
They were not joining the struggle for the freedom ot the country to ])lea8e or to 
oblige Hindus. It was the bounden duty of Muslims to fight for tne liberty of their 
country. They were not to fight British imperialism only but all imperialistic 
powers in the world. 

Peferring to the Army Kecruitment Bill, Mr. Abdul Qayum said that the 
supporters of the Bill misled the masses, saying that the Congress opj)osed the Bill 
because Muslims were in a majority in the army. This was not. a fact. That 
argument had been advanced simply to justify their siq^port to the Bill. 

Resolutions—2ml Day—Lahore—15th. January 1939 

On the next day, the loth. January, Dr. Saifuddin Kttchleiv y)rcsiding, the 
Conference passed the following resolutions :— 

The Conference opy>osed the imposition of the ])ro]oscd Fedond Scheme and 
appealed to the Muslims and anti-imy>erialist forces in India to resist it tooth 
and nail. 

By another resolution, the Conference demanded the overhauling of the ])re- 
sent system of education and urged upon the Govcriinicnt to adopt measuics in 
order to make it more com])atible with the ])rescnt needs of the country. 

The resolution further demanded that recruitment to the Provincial Services 
and the Ministerial Establishment should be made from qualified candidates in the 
order of merit. 

The next resolution condemned British policy in Palestine and sympathised 
with the Arabs. 

Another set of resolutiouft demanded the imy)arting of free education u])to the 
Martic, standard and the teaching of the Urdu language as a com})iilsory subject and 
the giving to English the same place as is enjoyed by it in other indei)ondent 
countries. 

The Conference also stressed the need for the ostablishmont of a Military Col¬ 
lege in the Punjab, which should be open to every educated })erBoii. it also called 
upon the Anjumaii-i-Hamyat-i-lslam, Lahore, to utilise the collection of donations 
for the organisation of the Muslims. 

Dr. S. K. Kitchlew, in his concluding remarks to the Conference, said that 
those who raised the bogey of Islam in danger did not in fact understand the 
spirit and moral of the tenets of Islam. He appealed to the Muslims to rise above 
narrow communaliBm and to strive hard for the attainment of freedom for India, 
economically, politically, socially and religiously. In his message to the students. 
Dr. Kitchlew exhorted the Muslim students to build up strong (character. He 
appealed for national solidarity and stressed the urgent need for a common 
platform—the creation of one nation and the rallying under one banner—and 
appealed particularly to the Muslims of the Punjab to contribute their mite 
towards the cause of the freedom of the country. 



The Convocation Addresses 

The Delhi University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Sir Girija 
Shankar Bajpai, K.B.E., C.I.K., I.C.S., Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands at the Seventeenth Convocation of the 
University of Delhi held on the 30th. March 1939 :— 

It is customary, on occasions like the present, to render thank-i for the honour 
conferred on the speaker. I am sufficiently humble to appreciate the honour as 
such, and to thank you, Mr. Pro-Chancellor, for a privilege for which I have no 
special qualifications. Such academic distinctions as I was fortunate enough to 
win in a neighbouring University are now a dim personal memory ; only the 
archivist at Allahabad may, one unlucky day, have to glance through the official 
records of these in the process of weeding out the superfluous accumulations 
that time collects. And my official designation may best be compared to a showy 
cloak hiding a skeleton ; the Secretary to the Government of India in the 

Department of Education, Health and Lands now wields little influence over 

vital educational issues. The arena for these is set in the greiit autonomous 

Provinces with whose Governments the requisite initiative and authority rest. At 

meetings of the Central Advisory Board of Education, once a year, he may watch 
these currents swirl up gently in the polite exposition of Provincial Ministers, 
Apart from this annual glimpse, he has to sit far away in the shadows. 

You can imagine, Mr. Pro-Chancellor, how presumptuous, and without 

E rofit to this distinguished audience, my acceptance of your invitation would Imve 
een if the choice of the subjec-t of my discourse had to be limited to some 
question of educational policy or the higher academics. But your example, Mr. 
Vice-Chancellor, has provided me with a fortunate means of escape from attcm[)ting 
wliat, for me, would have been quite an im])OS8ible task. Last year, in this very 
hall, and more recently at Lahore, you have shown that other themes may be 
invoked without loss of interest or lack of propriety ; that those who, having 
completed their studies, are about to leave the University to face the w'orld, may 
be expected to begin to reflect on matters other than educational ideals and 
educational practice ; to ap])rcciatc. no less, a re<-ognition of their mental coming 
of age by an appeal to share the anxieties of us older men over more pressing 
and ])erilou8 issues than learned disquisitions on the somewhat arid niceties of 
educational reform, rounded otF with sonorous periods of suj)erior admonition. 
It seems only fair to remember that the great majority of those to whom 
Convocation 8i)eeches are primaiily addressed cease to take serious interest in 
ediu'ation when they cease to be students ; that life offers them other i)roblems, 
in tel I factually no less attractive and of greater practical import. 

The subject of which I wish to speak to-day is power; not mechanical 
power, which is a branch of ]»hysical science, or spiritual jiower, which concerns 
religion, but temjKiral ])ower, especially the })olilical power of the Btate over the 
individual ; of the origin of such ]»owcr. of its purpose and its use. It is not 
given to everyone to speak of such matters with the clarity, the dignity, the 
classic case that have marked your two Convocation addresses, Bir Maurice. 1, at 
least, shall not even asjiire to what I know 1 cannot possibly accomplish. And 
from my audience I shall crave, in advance, the indulgence without which the 
contrast in quality between what you said last year, and what I propose to say 
to-day, may break down their reserves of jiatient courtesy. 

I have been led to choose this subject, })artlY oy the tide of a recent book 
from the pen of that brilliant writer, Mr. Bertrand Bussell, and partly by the 
thoughts suggested, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, by some very wise words that you spoke 
the other day at a similar function in Lahore. You will agree that the impact 
of the power of the Btate on the individual, and of cajiital on labour, constitutes 
the main problem to-day in the sphere of human ideals and human conduct. And 
it is not merely a theoretic problem, rarefied pabulum for the ijhilo 80 f)her and 
the sage, but a practical problem for every one whose allegiance to the State, 
whose dealings with his feilow-men, whether as master or as servant, are 
relationships regulated, to some extent, by free and reflective judgment, not 
servitudes imposed by coercive authority or accepted as obligations of immutable 
custom. You or I need not be a Locke or a Rousseau to probe into these seemingly 
abstruse mysteries ; we owe it to ourselves, as thinking men, to answer the many 
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questions that the demands of power press upon us, from many sides, with an 
urgency that would not brook much delay in answer. 

Power is one of those words, wiaely used but vaguely understood, for which 
few of us can readily find a concise definition. Broadly, it may be described as 
ability to produce an intended effect. All of us, in our respective stations of life» 
seek this ability; the quest is universal. And it is not necessarily immoral. 
Acton’s phrase—that all power corrupts—is too wide to be true. It is not the 
possession of power, but the use to which power is put, that determines its 
morality. A person seeking the ability that a modest income confers to maintain 
himself and his family in comfort, to educate his children, to entertain, occasionally, 
a few friends, does not behave immorally. The wealth of the Re •kefellers. to 
the extent that it is spent on opening hospitals in China or encouraging medical 
research in Great Britain, and not on breaking economic rivals, is a desirable 
possession. Capitalist wealth, controlled by corporative gronj'S instead of 
individuals or families, and devoted to such humanitarian ends as the welfare of 
workers, is an instrument of good. The political power of the ^'tate, based on 
the consent of the governed, and usm for pca(*cful purposes, is not only not 
objectionable, but essential for human progress. Hobbes’s concejHion of primeval 
man as a person living by himseli was probably never true historically. It is 
neither true nor ideally desirable, for man can attain to his highest fulfilment 
only as a member of society and the association of men into a community 
necessitates the existence of a State. It is only when we consider the other })art 
of Acton’s dictum, namely that absolute power corrupts absolutely, that we see, 
in certain contemporary events, material for thought as to the correct aim and use of 
power. At Lahore, Sir, you compared some aspects of dcmo('racy and totalitarianism. 
Your observations are, I am sure, too fresh in the memories of most of those 
present here to-day to need repetition or paraphrase by me. For my present 
purpose, it would be snflicient to emphasise that, in its origin, the power of both 
the democratic and the totalitarian Btate may be popular. Indited, it is the proud 
claim of the leaders of the two mightiest autnoritarian countries in Europe that 
they attained to power on a wider basis of individual assent than the present 
head of any democratic State. For the sake of argument, that claim mav be 

conceded, though much could be said against the methods by wliich siuh suffrage 
has been secured. I would only remark, in passing, that methods that dupe or 
destroy one’s freedom of choice will rob assent of all title to that name and only 
convert it into an uneasy mask for what is, in reality, coercion. But, judged by the 
test of the imrposc to which totalitarian pow'cr is put, it fails to satisfy any rational 
moral standard. There arc not w^aiiting enthusiasts whose admiration for the achieve¬ 
ments of Fascist or Nazi rule, the mol)ilisation of an entire reople for effort directed 
to a common end, the ctlicient devotion of its energies, in obedience to one single will, 
to the attainment of that end, is honest and boundless. They see true democracy 
in the equality of sacrifice that such a regime imposes on all except, perhaf)8, a 
chosen few; real moral grandeur in the discipline with whicth such equality is 
endured. But even these enthusiasts can give only one honest answer to the 

question What is the end of this supreme dedication of ‘‘body, w'ill and soul”, 
namely that the ultimate end is domination, the com})lete ascendancy of a system or 
race oVer all others. Now, it isnot enough to call the desire to dominatcevil. Anathemas 
carry their own condemnation unless supported by reason. But what Acton said of 
absolute power is true historically of all experiments in domination. Unchecked 
power invariably ends by becoming arbitrary. Alexander did not survive his 
triumphs long enough to prove the truth of this moral, but all absolutisms in the 
history of the worhi bear witness to it. The Empires of Persia and Rome and, in 
modern times, of Napoleon, are instance drawn from a fairly long muster-roll. 

In this, there is no cause for surprise. Where the individual is looked upon as 

the means to an end, and not an end in himself, the power of the State turns 
into tyranny. Hereditary heirs to such power abuse it for self-gratification. 
Persons who attain to it through revolution or conquest may, individually and for 
some time, use it for the benefit of a few or all of those over whom they can 
wield it. But the benevolence of these despotisms is short-lived. The substitution 
of oligarchies for individual does not alter the course of events. Plato’s 

philosopher King, whether one or many, remains an ideal or a transient being. 

This brings me to the next question : Power is sought and power exists. 

Is it necessary? In the first place, is would be well to recognise that what man 
eagerly desires he will earnestly pursue. Instincts cannot be argued out of 
existence, even if it were desirable that they should cease to be. But Uie necessity 
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of political power can be justified on moral grounds. As I have already said, 
man’s fulfilment can only come through membership of society, and orderly 
existence and development postulate the existence of an authority to piiiide and 
control it. Neither can be achieved without jxjwcr. Individual freeflom, by which, 
as I hope to show later, I set p;reat store, would, in some, if not the majority 
of us, tend to express itself arbitrarily and, therefore, dangerously, if it were not 
controlled and guided. Anarchy is no more desirable tliam despotism. 

And so we arrive at the next question :—What should be the true aim of 
the power of the Htate? The answer is simple. The ideal aim of such power 
must be to secure, to each individual, the fullest oi)portunity for self-expression. 
The ultimate purpose of man is man himself. His life in isolation may, in ilobbes’i 
well-known phrase, tend to become “solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and short”, but 
association with his fellows brings no salvation if, for the dangers of the unchec¬ 
ked, arbitrary behaviour of his neighbour, he is to exchange the arbitrary authority 
of the [State. In the one case, he has the option, and a sporting chance, of 
successful self-defence; in the other, the option bec.omcs unreal and the chance of 
successfid defence extremely feeble. I can resist another man, but not a Leviathan. 
The i)Ower of the State must, therefore, be harmonised with the liberty of the 
individual. So far, 1 have 8{)oken mainly of political ])ower. This has existed since 
the beginning of history. Economic power, namely tha control by individuals or 
association of the means of PnHuction, is a plieiiomonon peculiar to the modern 
age. In the language of present-day controversies, this is compendiously described 
as capitalism. It is iiot iny purpose to-day, even if this were relevant, to discuss 
the intiuenec of capitalism over the ])oUtieal state, tlie ambitious leading to 
violence and war which cai)italism is alleged to cherish and pursue, the enslavement 
of the manual worker which it is Bup]>osed to seek and encompass. Nor shall I 
attempt a critical comi)ari8on of capitalism and communism; the rival creeds for 
which, according to the protagonist’s point of view, are claimed the power to 
attain millennial perfection or plunge the world into abysmal catastrophe. For 
the ]>resent argument, what is important to recognise is that the concentration 
of ]uoductivc power, whether in the hands of an individual or a group of them, 
produces problems akin to those that arise between the individual and the State. 
These units of economic power profounly affect the lives of large bodies of indivi¬ 
duals, whether as consumers or, more directly, as employees Every student of 
economics knows how prices may be artificially raised by monopolies and combines. 
Strikes of workers, with which we have now become fairly familiar even in India, 
are frequent reminders of labour’s claim to get more of the profits of productive 
enterprise. Tlie right use of newer, therefore, is as much the need of the economic 
as it is of the political world, enlightened appeasement must be the purpose of 
both, if power is not to beget strife. That the State must ultimately regulate the 
relations of capital and labour does not detract from tlie truth of this conclusion. 
Class iidluence, under any system of Government, colours both economic outlook 
and economic polic-y. Even a coraraiinist State is no exception to this rule; only 
the dominant class is different in such a State. Moreover, within the framework of 
policy, there is wide scope for administrative discretion, of which the right use is 
of fundamental importance. 

To sum up the substance of my thesis as I have tried to develop it so far, 
the quest of jioiitical and economic power is both an urge of human nature and a 
im?essity of civilisation. Rightly used it is not immoral. It is evil only when 
directed to ends that curtail man’s legitimate freedom or corrupt his will. The 
crux of the matter, therefore, is how power, be it |)olitical or economic, is used. 
To that, also, I have suggested an answer ; it must seek to assure, to every citizen 
the fullest scope for self-expression. And I submit that the attainment of this 
i(leal depends upon the character, the etho^^ to use a Greek word which it is 
difficult Biiccinctly to paraphrase, not of the few but the majority of a people. 
Earlier on, I said that the end of man is man himself; he also holds the key to his 
own salvation. Let me elaborate the point. Over the greater part of the world, the power 
of the State dft})end8 on the Bup])ort of its subjects. The purposes, for which that 
power may be used, must also depend on the will of the people. No Government 
can, for long, pursue an aim which a majority of its suljjects do not desire or ai’e 
unwilling to work for. Totalitarian States are as much subject to this law as demo¬ 
cratic ; in the last analysis, the common man can be master of both. It is true 
that he is now beset by new temptations. The appeal of totalitarian propaganda is 
subtle and seductive. It stirs emotions which are all the more powerful, because 
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they arc ]>riinitive ; love of physical prowess, joy in battle, pride in vic-tory and in 
the ascendancy of the tribe. For the freedom of his soul, man is invited to 
exchange absorf)tion in a Slate vvhicli, it is edaimed, must be benevolent, because it is 
omnipotent, lint these alluriiiL; b()])histries only cnpdiasise the need for a clear pcrcej)- 
tion, by eacli of ns, of (he moral pnr[>ose of the State and firm determination to seek 
and ensue it. It will be asked—V\Tiat do 1 mean by the word ‘moral’. Here ai^ain, 
compression is not easy. Morals have been the theme of much B])eculation and writing, 
since man began to think of his relations with his fellows. 'J'hat those who have 
thought about these matters have not always agreed adds to tlie ditlicnlty of detirii- 
tion. Plato and Nietzchc, for example, are poles apart in their conception of moral 
values, lint this diversity of opinion amongst the Olympians is no obstacle to a 
plain statement that most reasonable ])eo[de would accept. For my part, 1 would 
describe morality as the active pursuit, singly or in co-operation with others, of 
personal fultilment without arresting the fullilmcnt of some-one else ; the combina¬ 
tion of what, Burke called the equality of restraint with emulons endeavour to 
achieve the highest good of which a i)eison may be capable. 1 venture to suggest 

that this dehnition will be found to be consistent with any salutary principle of 

individual or international relation8hij)S. AVheii men live their lives in this sj)irit, 
they cannot hurt one another. If nations deal with one another likewise, the world 
will be a safer and a happier place to live in. >Strife is born of a contlict of ambi¬ 
tions in which the rivals fail to recognise any point of view but their own. 

The sceptics and the cynics will ask ‘.-Is this a sane faith for any realist ? 
Tb not life a struggle in which the weak must go under, and those who wish to 

•urvive must either be lighting or luepared to fight ? J.anguage, tradition, race, to 

Bay nothing of interest, divide mankind into warring groups ; they can never lie 
harmonised sutlicicntly to make universal and lasting peace anything more than the 
idle dream of visionaries. It is a point of view that one i-annot ignore. Even 

within the last few days, we have had rude reminders of the swift and ruthless 

■WOO}) of arltitrary force, obeying no law but the juomjttings of its own wayward 
ambition. What is worse, a mere apjieal to idealism will never convert those who 
reason thus. One can meet them wdth only one clfective argument ; that science 
has so })erfected man’s armoury of destruction that modern war, on a w'orld scale-- 
and there are signs enough that war, if it breaks out betwi'cn the Great Powers, 
will envelope the world—will leave neither vanquished nor victors- only a desolation 
of death and suffering. On tliis view% and those who acclaim war may well ])onder 
it, even the way of self-interest would seem to be the way of a humane and liberal 
morality. 1 do not claim any originality lor what I have said ; true originality is the 
prerogative of genius and genius is rare. And 1 have deliberately avoided giving 
local colour to my remarks, as 1 am not discussing Indian politics, but the general 

ethics of political and social conduct for the plain man. What I wish to urge is 

that never before, ])erhai)8, in its history has the world been confronted with such 
perils as surround it to-day. These dangers threaten, not from the side of nature — 
man’s control over the forces of nature w^as never greater—but because of man’s 
misconception of his obligations under a mistaken sense of values. Neither indiff¬ 
erence nor fatalistic resignation would befit the present crisis in the history of 
civilisation, and an unaided Providence will not avert disaster. Men and women, 
everywhere, must search their hearts and clear the eye of seductive but dangerous 
illusions. Even that would not be enough. Each^iust strive, in his or her sphere 
to temper to liberal ends the T)Ower that ultimately the tState derives from the indi¬ 
vidual. The ideals and the endeavour of a Government are only the resultant of the 
will of its more active subjects. That is why each one of us can, in some measure 
Bhape national and international destiniefl, ^J'he obligation and the opportunity should 
be Butlieient insinratioa to purposive effort. And the task would not be difficult if 
wc would be honest with ourselves in action as well as in thought. ’ 

What part can yon, who graduate to-day from this University, play in leading 
the world to sanity and to })cace ? If you nave a true conception of the purpose 
of power, you may, I would beg leave to suggest, do a great deal by active example 
as well as by precei>t to ensure that i:K)wer is rightly used. Youth has been described 
as the season of revolt ; it is certainly the period of high energy and noble purpose. 
You are richer in these possessions than we who have travelleii farther along life’s 
appointed span. 



The Gurukul University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by the Honble 
Sri Sarnpurnanand, Minister of Education, United Provinces, at the thirtyseventh 
anniversary of the Gurukul University held at Uardwar on the 9th. April 1939 

I am grateful to the authorities of the Gurukul for having kindly invited me 
to attend tliis function. This enables me to gratify a M'ish I formed long ago but 
have so far been unable to fulfil. 

The Gurukul is one of those noble edifices—I am not speaking in a purely 
material sense -which the Aryu h^amaj has reared in the country. It is not neces¬ 
sary to be an Arya Bamajist to amu’eciate the great value of a thing like this. I 
am myself a Banatan Dharmist but have no hesitation in admitting that like 
thousands of other Hindus my outlook in life has been yn-ofonndly influenced by the 
Bamaj and some of those great men who have owed it allegiance. The number of 
educated Hindus who have come unconsciously within the orbit of the Bamaj’s in- 
fluen(*e must be very large iiuleed. Gne may not agree with the theological doc¬ 
trines and metaphysical theories of the Bainaj but that it has deeply influenced the 
spiritual -mental ecpiipment of Hindu Bociety goes without question. Those 
social reforms for which the Arya Bamaj was devised a decade or two ago are now 
the a(‘ee]»ted arlitdes of faith of Hindu Society. This is uiaiuly responsible for the 
l»rac.tical disa|»i)carance of that antagonism wdiich ]irevious!y marred the relations 
of tlicsc two sections of Hindus. No si)eotacle could be more ]>ainful than that of 
k bitter fratricidal quarrel betw(’en ])eoide who hold the sarm; scripture's in venera¬ 
tion, accept the autlauiiies of the same canons of law and morality, are ])roud of 
tile same culture. Fortunalely for ns all, those days are gone, never to return. 

Not only Jlindus but otlicrs who had and liave fundamental difierenccs of oj)iuion 
with tJiciu would uniicsitafingly admit the greatness of the personalities of some of 
tliose men who liave asso. iate<i with tlie Arya Bainaj so long as society attaches any 
value to one joiulcdness. sacrifice aud ])atriotism. Surt'ly everyone will bow his head 
in memory of men like l^ahi Lajpat Rai, Swarni Sliradhananfl and Mahatma Hansraj, 

Althougii tliere are several institutions working to-day more or loss on the 
same lines as you arc, tin^ Gurukul is, 1 believe, the oldest of them all and we are 
all watching this ex)a'riment, witli interest. Our country and j)aTticulaily our Pro¬ 
vince' lias been noted for its love of learning. We have ancient sc'uts of learning— 
Kashi, for instance, of which 1 luive the honour to he a humble citizen—of which 
any countly may well be }>roud, cities whi'*h the University towns of the west can¬ 
not rival in any respect, d'housands of students still receive education there at the 
hand of scholars who do the work not because they consider it a sacred duty to 
hand on to others the torch of knowledge which they have received from their ])re- 
eeptors. For Avaiit of State su]>port, this system has fallen on evil days but what 
still remains is a reminder of wiiat it must liave been in its days of glory. 

In the Gurukul you arc carrying on the experiment of combining the old 

and the new riinniug a University on ancient lines under present-day conditions. 

Here you have not only made the attempt to impart higher ediu-atioii in Hindi 
but you are making your students live ^e^y much in the way students lived in the 
Gurukul of old. Now, tuc life of the student is a preparation for the life of the 
householder and very much on the same lines. This was so in ancient India, 
d'he lirabma^.hari lived among Vanajirastliis and his food, mode of dress 

and daily routine did not differ very materially from those of the ordinary 

citizen. To-day it is diflerent. The life inside the Gurukul is lived in a plane 
apparently entirely ditferent from that of the world outside. This is liable to 
prodmai one of two psychological reactions : either an inferiority complex or a 
superiority complex. Man is gregarious and one essential condition for social life is 
similarity. This similarity makes one ill at ease and one tries to find some kind of 
an explanation for it. Either one imagines oneself to be an object of satire and con- 
t(un}»t to other people and tleve!o}>8 a defensive attitude of domotistrating one’s 
eipiality to others, picking up insults where Tionc are intended or, on the other hand, 
one imagines oneself to be immensely superior to others where criticism has no value 
and must be treated with contempt. Either frame of mind is unsocial. I hope you 
keep a watch on this. 

1 shall not say much about your syllabus and teaching. Here, as in other 
educational institutions, questions like these must have arisen : Should Bcience be 
made a compulsory subject ? Is it worthwhile teaching literature ? At what stage 
should specialization begin ? We in this Province have entered a period of great 
61 
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chan^es in the field of education. True, most of these chan[!:e8 lie in what is called 
the field of primary education but they are sure to affect all aspects of education 
in the end. You will no doubt be taking an interest in this aspect of our national 
life. I should like to refer bricfiy to the demand that we should recognize the 
Gurukul degrees. 'Jhe question is before the Government and we shall announce 
our decision shortly. 

There is one question which has assumed great importance of late, the question, 
namely, how far education should be controlled by the State. In so far as control 
means merely seeing that accounts are preperly kept and that the institution is 
doing the work for which it was started, there cannot be two oi>inions. The State 
represents the public and must see that all bodies to which ])nblic money is con¬ 
tributed work properly. All institutions, registered and unregistered, aided and 
unaided, those whose degrees are recognis(!d and those whose degrees are not, must 
submit to Btatc control to tliis extent. No institution which derives advantage from 
the orderly conditions created and maintained by the {State should grudge the 
State this power of general BU])ervision. Rut control to-day means much more tluin 
this. Look at what is hai>pening in Germany to-dav. The {State determines not only 
the age at which education shouhl begin, the numbers of those who shall be edu¬ 
cated but also who shall teach, who shall study, how teaching shall be given, 
teacher and taught must be ]>ure Aryans which means that they should be able 
to prove non-Jewish ancestry at least up to their great grand-fathers and great 
grand-mothers on both sides. I have seen extracts of some lessons on grammar and 
geogra])liy for children in the primary classes. They are designed to make them good 
Nazis, peojde who refuse to a<-knowledge that any useful c'ontribution to world 
culture can be or has been made by non-Nordics, ]>articularly .Jews, and are firmly 
convinced of the sn]>eriority of the (xcrraan ra'-e and all that it stands for. This 
goes on right u]) to the ITuiversity. We in this country ha\c some experience of 
the results of such teaching. The history we learnt at school was designed to create 
the impression that Hindus and Muslims arc utterly alien to each otlu'r, that the 
people of India have almost always been a subject race and that they jiever knew 
real })eacc and concord before the advent of the British. We lost all confidence in 
ourselves as a nation. Where the {>tate undertakes such regimented teaching in an 
organised manner, the results are bound to be striking. A man with peculiar 
attitude on life is being created. And we must remember that the same attempt 
is being made, with more or less success, in every totalitarian country. This is 
bound to lead to an intensification of national pride and ])rcjudiccs, and consequent¬ 
ly to wars and tearing up of treaties. But is this to be allowed to go on ? Is 
there to be no standard or values common to all civilized mankind ? Are truth 
virtue, morality, to have a difrorent meaning in every country, in every (‘ontinent ? 
If so, how will commerce and cultural exchange between peoples be possible ? Are 
culture and civilization doomed to perish to-day ? 

Analogous, and equally important, ])erhai)s, is the question how far education 
is to be regulated by the tenets of any particular religion. For instance, you, here, 
look upon the Sruti as revelation. Wliatever does not seem to accord with your 

interpretation of the kSruti must necessarily be wrong, for the word of God is self- 

evident Truth : all else requires demonstrations. {Science is everyday studying 
phenomena and framing hy[)othesi8 which in some cases may ap])ear to come into 

opposition with scripture. In such a case, one of two things* happens. Either an 

attempt is made to distort scripture and its interpretation and make it to convey 
meanings which will some how embrace the results of scientific research or to 
denounce outright the theories of the scientist. We have seen both things done. 
The first is unfair to scrijiture, the second to science ; the. first degrades religion* 
the second stilles the advance of knowledge. We know that even in advanced 
America, the teaching of Evolution is taboo iii some institutions and 1 shall not 
be surprised if, nearer home, some educational institutions try to subject their staff 
and students to some kind of a searching religious inquisition. TJic result can only 
be hypocrisy anti cant. Essentially of course Truth is one and, if scripture is really 
revealed knowledge, truth in the laboratory and truth in the pages of Holy Writ 
cannot be different things. But I submit that no attempt should be made at 
arbitrary retxuKulation and what is worse, on a priori grounds, to sacrifice one at 
the alter of the other. This would be bad both for science and religion. 

But having said this, I must hasten to add that I strongly feel that while 
knowledge and the spread of knowledge f. e. education, in a broad sense, should 
not be tied down either to the chariot wheel of the State or to those of a religious 
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is to-day. The great defect in 
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dogma, it should not be aimless, as it - The ereat detect m modern 

society is "X"'for° Ms self-aggrandisement and.tbeoretically he puts 

no limUs to the ™s is equally true of 

no limits to tnc noi j ,, ji„st each and of each 

aea nst Zl unbrMle,\ V!onipetition is the _ law of life. .This a«'OuntB tor 
agaiDHt a , i tremendous advance in knowledge made 

n" r^?ent years we ha "e not been able to banish disease and poverty from 
oor midst ^ Ages ago, the Aryans of India, devised a scheme of life which, 
whatever its shorteomings in the world of to-day, was a complete and 
tnnt scheme There was a work for every man and a man for every woik. 1 e 
life of individual and of every group fell iuto its ulacc lu this scheme and 

wns ree-ulatcd by it. A man had the greatest freedom ot thought and action no 
one bothered foV instance, about other peoples’ theologual belie s-coiisistent with 
the Varnaslirain Dharma. 'J'o-day, the leaders of bocialist thought—Maix and 
Fhleels and Lenin-have placed anollicr scheme of life ^^efore 
These two schemes are dillcreiit from each other in a hundred different 
wavs but tMy ha^c this in common that they substitute order and 

roloneration for anarchy and the law of the pingle. They teach 
that a man’s worth is to be measured by tlic sacrifice he makes m 
Ihf scrvkc of others, not by the money he earns. It is absurd to talk of he 
individual as an entity npart from society. (Society consists of iiKlnidual and the life 
S the indivM.ial finds its functions and completeness only in _ society. It 
?s absllii oWnecessarv, tlierefore, that we should have a con, Ice picture of the 
kind of soefetT the k nd of man we want, and education should then proceed 
kind 01 arroi’dinclv Su<-li u pictuio cannot he based on the cfiorls ot 

imaLdnat m bavc to be based on a phdosophv 

oTliTe >v ^ the activities of men and groups of men Avill be co-ordiuateJ. 

The Aryan bis bis Vedanta and bis doctrine oi Karma; the scK’ialist ban liis 
theory of dX niaterialism and his materialistic interpretalion of History 
The tnith may lie in either or both or neither of these svstems of thought but 
m iU n 1 muS gel itself to the task of evolving a rational scheme of life based on 
r.»oi nhilosophy It is the absence of such a liasis of conduct 

nermits tlie ninii of L-ience to^cll his knowledge to the sellisli capitalist and 

i h w-1 meIMctnar nd material resources wliich could convert this earth into 

mmbsrto lie used for purposes of wholesale destruction. '1 lie man of scion, e must 
rcMise that he is 11,0 Brahmai, of to-day ; ho n,list not pros!itulc his knowledge 
fir base cndl or else it will destroy Mm and the world in wl.n li lie lives, jliis is 
the gTcItcst problem of lo-dav, if cullnrc and civi isatioii me to lie saved and the 
resnmisibiiity of those of us who have nnylhiiig to do with education is great indeed, 
rtsponsiimuy 0 address a few words to the gradiiates who arc leaving 

the Gtirnknl to-dav, after faking llieir degrees. I wish you all a long bfe and 

all hmipit ess and prosperity, the fullest realizatmii of the four riiniBharllias. 
Xy im sorlow or failure cross your path 111 any corner of the universe slightly 

altering the woitIb of the ^rnti, i i « 

‘May the lleavcuB iihoye and the Knrth below gne 
fear, disappointment, fsiilnre), may the intcryening space 
you have abhaj/a, in front and behind, above and below. 

isT/vil-e'whh'h .-an be given to graduates in all ages and times. In 
the words of the Upanisluul, speak the truth, 1 -ractisc phm-ma, show reveienee 
to vour parents and vour prccei>toTS, repay the trifle debt to .he mds the Kisliis 
and the fathers Work not for reward but for a sense of duty, for the service of 
Mimanity. All this is sound advice and you have to take it to hcait but you will 
have to interpret it accooling to the circumstances in which you Mid yourselves 
to-day Indians very near ilie attainment of Swarajya and I speak with all the sense 
of confidence of which 1 cm capable that no jower on earth can keep us in 
bondage much longer. But there are still impediments and they will require 
sacrifice and tapasya to overcome them. The measure iii which you give evidence 
of these qualities will be the measure of the c.xtent to which you have utilized 
your stay at the Gurakul. But the prosenmtioii of fewarajya will require greater 
sacrificcsl it will demand higher self discipline and greater strength of character. 
I hoiw none of you will he found wanting in this lioui of trial. Lou will be 
engagetl in different professions, following different walks of life but I hope all 
i|he spiritual, intellectual and material resources of every one of you will always 


you ahhaya (absence of 
give you ahhaya, may 
May you prove worthy 
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be dedicated to the service of the motherland. There is such appalling i^ovcrty, 
ignorance, superstition to overcome and it is a tliankless task as all those who 
have any experience of pubru- life know very well. And there is the great virus 

of coinmunalism which is eating into the vitals of our body politic, ilindue and 
Muslims—sons of the same ancestors, s]'eaking the same language, following very 
much the same customs -are Ix'ing taught to regard theinselycs as memhers of 
different races, different nationalities ami theie are wild talks of cutting of the 

country into regions based on liu'se divisions. Heavy is the res]H)nsibility of 

those who teach such doctrines. Jt is a tragedy tliat a few self-seekers should 
in this way be able to jeojtanlize the best interests not oidy of the coiDitry at 

large but of those communities whose inlcrests they ]uofess to serve. 

But apart from the reprehensible activities C)f such ]x'ople, our problems arc 
difficult enough in all cons' irin'c. Every country which establishes a new regime 
as a result of a ])olitical revolution has to ]>ass tiirough a jierio<l of rc'constriiclion 
which is a much more diffcnlt task than (lestruclioti. But our (ask is lu'avicr 
than that of otlnu'S ])e.cairse W(‘ have tf> (h'al ui(h large mass<'H of ] eo])h' following 
different religions and at dith'renl, cultural hods. In our own rrovince, we 
have the large Hindu majoiity ami (he no( m'gligibli' Aluslim iniiiruhy ; classes 
culturably as advanced as the highcsl, classes dscwliei’e and trilx's wliicii 
have little to distinguisli them fioin llie wild im'ii ol tlie Hentral Indian 
Jungle. Eussia and China had somewhat similar ])rol)lenis but (Ikmo tlic various 
groups w'ere geographically separate units. Here there is grea(('r inter-mingling, 
greater inter-dependence. If we can solve our prolilems, we shall set an i'>;ain])le 
to other lands. In this respect, the resjxinsihility of the Hindu majority is great, 
indeed. There can he no sacrifice of piinci])lcs but we }ia\e (o show' infinite 
patience and tolerance to win the couridciicc of the minoriiif s living, in our midst, 
BO ihat they may feel assured that their interests are safe. Oiir ])io\'im*e ptissesses 
the Great centres of Hindu and Muslim culture- Benares, Allaluibad, Ajodhya, 
Mathura, Lueknowg Agra -and w’e have to forge a great Indian eiiltuve to which 
all sliall have contributed, of which all shall l)e luoud. 

But India is not isolated from the rest of the world. We are not only 
witnesses but actors in a great drama. The great i»owers, ]iartienlar]y Britain and 
France wdiieh should have acted as the guardians of tlm liherlit’S of weaker Stut('s, 
have betrayed them and w'o see, as a consc'qnence, the rape of Al)yssinia, Czeclio- 
Blovakia, S]>ain and China, '^i'he natural result has followt'd ; tlu'y have increased 
their own difficulties and added to the atmosphere of gemnal iinrist, and mutual 
distrust. No one knows w'hat will ha])]>en. Any day a war may break out and 
we may be asked to figdit in defence of the juineiplcs of ilemoeracy wliich we do 
not enjoy in our own eountry, even in the limited sjdiere of jiiovincial administra¬ 
tion. It is farcical that those wdio liavc no control ovc'r tlnir own economic or 

military i)olicy should he called upon to take an active part in disputes which 

will decide the fate of indeiiendent people but it is none-thc-less a fact. As to 
W'hat we should do in these cinaiinstances, is a (picstion for ])olitical bodies 
to decide : here, 1 am only asking jou to take stock of the world situation. 

These are not merely academic questions ; they have a vital imjiortanco for us. 
Is this state of affairs to continue? If it is, w'c, on attaining Bw'araj, shall have 
to engage in the same dirty game: we shall be as much responsible, as any 
other nation, for the tears of the widow and the orplian ; against us also will 
rise the curse of the halt and the maim, tlie hiin^-y and the naked. Surely such 
Swaraj is not w'orth having. VV’'e Iiave to set ourselves to the task of creating a 
new woild-outlook, a new world in which exploitation of man by man shall 
not exist, in which work shall be a joy, in which each sliall find his happiness 

and prosperity in the happiness and prosperity of all, in which nation shall 

co-operate with nation for the common good of mankind. This sounds like a 
dream but it is a dream which mankind has been dreaming all down the ages. 
"Ihe Puvanas speak of Uttarakuru \ other countries have had their utopias. I am 
not advocating any fanciful utojna hut what the ])rescut advances in scientific 
knowledge have brought abundantly within the hounds of possibility, if only we 
would agree to live like human beings. This is the true spirit ol Aryan culture. 
It requires that each one shall realise his identity with the all of which he is an 
organic part. It is a dream which it is well worth our while to make an attempt to 
materialise. It is only in such a world that every one can realize his highest self, unfold 
his greatest potentialities. 1 ho}^ every one of you will hear this call and set himself to 
this task, according to the measure of his abilities. I wish you all strength and success. 



The Calcutta University Convocation 

A S])iritcd defence of the achievemcidB and gifts of the Calcutta University 
against uninformed ciitics was made by the Vice-Chancellor, Khan Bahadur 

Azizul Ha(iue in the c.ourse of his address at the Annual Convocation which was 
held at the Ihesidcncy Colle^ie ground on the lltli. March 1989. In the course of 
his address, the Vice-Chancellor said :— 

‘To carry on the vast magnitude of work in the whole circle of mental and 

moral philosophit'al and historical sciences, and the ever-growitjg groui'S of 

})hysLcal and natural sciences in all the variety of their branclies we have to 
doi)ond at ])rcsent on 12 ]>rolessors, 49 Iteturers, tuo assistant lecturers and 61 
teacheis outside the grade in the arts sectioji and 19 juoichsors, 27 lectiners, 17 
assistant lecturers and 19 teacdiers outside the grade in the science section ^Ahich 
includes a}>] lied mathematics. In addition, services of 22 honoraiy lecturers in 
the arts deivirlinent and 96 honorary JecUireis in the science dej aitmcnt are 

leCiUiHitioiHHl from various colleces and other instilutio- On ti c haOs of the 
actuals of 1997-98 we have roughly to spend about Us. 12,r)rMitKi, annually for 
the ])ur))Ose of teaching and research. 7he h'cs from siudeiiis h'ldi an income 
of roughly Es. 1.76,tit Hi, while receipts under various endownunts come to about 
]is. l,9t),(K)6. The balance of nearly Ks. 9,oO,UO(i has to bo met from the general 
funds of the university. 

“We have now no Senate Hall adequate to hold the convocation. Our record 
rooms are terribly congested. 9he lilirary daily requires exj-ansion. Our laboiutoriis 
and buildings arc s<*altered all over the town, teaching classes cannot be 
extended, llooms are not available for all the blanches of higher studies and 
research. A new ])lanning is there!ore the immediate end of all our reqniiements. 

“Nobody will accept to-day that the university is merely to teach tl.eorics and 
not to train students in the a])]>lication of these theoiiee, that ^^e should coniine 
our woik merely to study and analysis, to teaching the moie basic Tuiiuijdes, with¬ 
out a corresponding touch with the fundamental economic and industrial needs of 
the country. 8uch critics peneially, with an abundance of their only gift lidicule 
and irony, are imi'ati('nl of what they call our expansion but aie generally blind to 
the achievements and gifts of the uni',ersity ; they arc alike deaf to the call of 
the future. 9 hey do not realize the ]>ast achic\ements of this univeisity, nor e\en 
get a grasj) of the imjdications for teaching and research in the univeisity lor the 
industrial and cultural development of the people. 

“Hut those who arc able to appraise facts and lessons of history in their pro])cr 
perspective will admit that this university has not only been tlie pioneer, but most 
forward in advancing the cultural needs of the }ico])le.* The whole structure of our 
national life and thoug:ht has been ])rofoundly atlceted by the university. It has 
extended the bounds of human knowledge and it has made the j'eople value and 
ap))reciate the arts, liter- lure and science. It has given leaders of men for the 
dillerciit political, economic, social, industrial and scientific activities of the people. 
Kcvohitionary changes are distinctly visible in the struetiirc and organization of 
society. Are we to remain content with pioneer works and add no supersructure ; are 
we not to ])rovide for greater facilities for more knowledge and are we not to create 
oi)portunitie8 for further studies and research ? liut such work requires considerable 
outlay of money and no university in the world has the power of taxation. The 
sources of its income, apart from the income limited to fees and other miscellaneous 
receipts, must necessarily depend upon State grants, generous endowments and con¬ 
tributions from the j^eojile. If the country has to be benefited from work within the 
university, it can legitimately cx])cct money from the State as well as from private 
nersons for all necessary expansion and proper maintenance. If industries have 
benefited in the past from studies and research in the university, getting them 
profits and dividends, one can reasonably expect funds from these industrial eon- 
ceins to carry on further work. Can the best of the universities, the best of scholars, 
the best of teachers, the best of curricula do anything if there is not enough 
laboratory space and if the research grants are not adequate ? 

“My special appeal is particularly directed to those notable firms and indus¬ 
trialists of this province who have not only the ability to pay but also have ability 
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to appoint a large number of our trained scientific men and scholars under them 
for research in specialised work and I trust that they will realize that this is a 
question of national importance. If they fail, the responsibility of the future will 
not be at the door of the university. 

“In this connexion may I pointedly bring to the notice of all concerned the 
necessity of providing greater opportunities of emnloyment and avocation for our 
highly educated and trained young men to wliich their training, culture and 
academic attainments fully entitle them. Unless Bengal is developed industrially, 
unless there are opportunities for our trained men to be em})loyed in many different 
branches of industries, commerce and business, it is futile to expect that this 
province will be able to make any great head-way in the progressive development 
of India.” 

The Vice-Chancellor dwelt briefly on the work being done in the different Post 
Graduate Departments and referring to the Department of History stiessed the 
importance of having a survey of the economic, social and cultural history of mediae¬ 
val India. “The history on India”, he sai<l, “is a great heritage to each and every one of 
us. We have to introduce a new vision in our history which will make Hindus and 
Moslems realize that to-day they belong essentially to the culture of India as a 
whole. It is from this point of view that historical studies arc to be organized in 
future, but it requires a number of additional men and staff to take up the vast 
amount of material that is now lying about especially dealing with the Islamic 
period. 

“In connexion with higher post-graduate studies we are gradually realizing the 
necessity of ])roi)erly organizing Islamic studies within the university. That cannot 
be done merelv by the study of the Arabic and the Persian languages. The univer¬ 
sity is situated in a province where Moslems form more than half of the total 
})opulation and it is only an inevitable consequein'c of higher education tlie Moslems 
should keenly feel the ne(;essity of having a fuller scope for their intellectual and 
academic activities within the university. 

“It is eminently desirable that, under the guidain^e of the university, Moslem 
Btudetd.8 should be so educated that, wdiilst being fully imbued with the modern 
8i)irit and animated by })rogre8sive and scientific ideas, they may also fully know 
the creative thoughts in Islam without in any way forgetting that they belong to 
Bengal and to India. 

“India is formed of different races and cultures. Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam 
and Christianity have all ])layed their ])art in diverse ways and manners. India 
has had the impact of teachings from both the East and the West. Work within 
the university should therefore, be so ]danned that tlicre may be a critical study 
of all the cultural streams of Indian life. In the highest interests of education in 
this province, Moslems and Hindus should both co-oi)erate. one considerately 
respectful of the other’s convictions, always ready to preserve their individual 
cultural traditions within the wider frame-work of the university’s corporate life. 

“Hiat will truly bring in a spirit of harmony and concord and will remove 
antagonism, hostility and conflict. Diversities of races, cultures and religions will 
then be harmonized into one national outlook for India. 

“There is another aspect of the ])roblem which I should refer to in this con¬ 
nexion. It is the paucity of Moslems in the science classes. There are at present 
only three Moslem students in the 5th-year science class out of a total of 15C and 
three out of 121 in the Gth-year scienc^e class ; while the average of annual passes 
in the Intermediate Bcience Examination during the last six years has not exceeded 
100, and the number of B. Sc., has been less than 20. This is a serious matter 
and early attention of all concern should be directed towards this.” 

Adaressing the graduates, the Vice-Chancellor Bai<l “Play your part nobly in 
the task of reconstructing our national life. Let us have Bii])reme faith in our 
traditions and past. I^et us all remain essentially an Eastern and an Indian nation. 
Let ns not abandon the pricelt'ss treasure of our own cultures. Be worthy of your 
degrees and keep the map of this province and this country before you in your life 
and career. 
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Indian Trade in 1937—38 

London Commissioner’s Report 

The trade conditions in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Italy, 
Norway, Sweden, Denni.iik. Belgium, Holland, the Uiiited States of America 
Argentina, Brazil, Japan and India are surveyed in relation to Indian trade and 

commerce in the report on the work of Sir David Meek, tlie Indian Trade 

Commissioner in London, during 19J7-38, published on the 19th. January 1939. 

‘Tndia being ])rcdominantly an agricultural country, the prosix^rity of her 
trade”, says the Deputy High Commissioner of India in London commenting on 
the report, “is dependent on world commodity prices. In 1930-37 she derived the 
full benefit of the progressive rise in commodity prices. To some extent this boom 
was due to an element of speculation and a fall in i)rices was inevitable. But the 
decline in the early months of 1038 was so steep that the exports fell olF considrea- 
hly both in quantity and value. In j)articular tlie i) 08 ition in rega.'l to wheat was 
most unsatisfactory, the jirice having droi)i)ed to so low a level as to i)reclude the 
possibility of further export on a large scale. 

“Similarly, India’s exports of linseed an<l castor seed have dwindled considera¬ 
bly in the early months of 1038. India has lost ground to other exporting countries, 
maiidy the Argentine. In raw cotton and cotton waste there was a slight 

impiovcment in 1037, but this was followed by a serious decline in the first (piartcr 
Ol lOitS, which was due to American conii)clition. retluccd demand from .lapan 

owing to the Sino-.lapanese war and the diilic.ultics e\]>ericiK‘e<l by the Jiancashiie 
cotton industry. Similarly, the cx})ort of wool, which showed an ciu'ouraging 
expansion in 1037, r(^gistel•ered a heavy decline during the first quarter of J0.38. 

“Ihere was a considerable (hvvease, both in (piantity ami total value, in the 
export of shellac, see.dlac and sticklac, the prices being nn)st disa])point.ing. Odie 
same unfortunate tendency is noticeable in the case of base metals, brass and 
copper having dropped by 47 ]W cent during the year, tin by 48 i>er cont, lead by 
.50 per cent and zinc by oG per cent. 

‘^But there arc a few bright ])atches in an otherwise gloomy ])ietnrc. Ohe 
export of tobacco from India showed an iin’uovcmeiit throughout the year under 
review, the imjKwts to the Unite<l Kingdom during the first quarter of 1038 being 
valued at ,€131,7G'), as against .€JG,ii7G in tlie corresponding (piarter of 1037. Brovidea 
the quality is improved, tlicre is no doubt that Imlian tol)aco() has a bright future 
in the Ujiited Kingdom market. There was also a furtlier increase in the imjmrts 
into the United Kingdom of decorticated groundnuts and in feeding stutls for 
animals, e g,. rice dust and meal, groundunt cake and meal, linseed cake and 
meal. In S})ite of the general rc<'ession there was a large inen^ase. in the imports 
of i)ig iron, while manganese ore continued to appreciate in ])rice, accompanied by 
an increase iu Indian exj)ort8 of this commodity. 

‘^The trade in Indian carpets was also encouraging, and the improvement in 
export was maintained right throneii the year. India is now the largest suj)])lier 
of car})cts and floor rugs to tiie United Kingdom. For Indian (including 

Burman) timber, 1037 was a record year and the demand in the United Kingdom 
for gurjun and the silvergrey wood from the % Andamans eontinucs lobe for 
satisfactory.” 

Kf)eaking of Indian agriculture and industries, the Dei)ul,y High Commissioner 
of India says : 

“Generally speaking all the crops w'cre satisfactory. While there was a 
shrinkage in the area under rice, linseed, sugarcane and jute, there was an 
increase in the acreage under wheat, cotton and groundnuts. O'he protected 
industries eontinued to do well. The iron and steel industry witnessed another 

prosperous year. Although the cotton growers did not do well, owing to the fall 

in exports, the cotton textile industry showed marked progress during the year. 

The cement and ])apcr industries also showed signs of expansion. The sugar 
industry was threatened with over-production, but the action taken by the 
Governments of the two provinces in whicdi the industry is concentrated, viz.. 
United Provinces and Bihar, to stabilise the price of both sugarcane and sugar has 
had a steadying effect. 

“Of the industries which are not protected, rubber and tea come under a 
special category, inasmuch as production and export in the case of rubber and 
export in the case of tea are regulated by international agreement. During the year 
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1937-38 there was a decline in the prices of rubber, which was checked by the 
reduction of the permissible exportable percentage. There has been an increase in 
couBuraption, particularly in Germany and the United Kingdom. But in spite of 
the low price, at least from the protlucer’s point of view, attempts continue to be 
made in some countries to increase the prodution of synthetic rubber. Up to now 
the price factor continues to be in favour of the natural product. 

‘ The tea industry completed the first quinquennial period of regulation, and 
the participating countries have agreed to extend the period for another five years 

on the same quotas as the previous preiod. The International Tea Market 

Expansion Board are making strenuous elForts to stimulate tea drinking, and during 
the year the (*on8um])tion of tea increased considerably in the United {States. The 
pric-e has remained more or less stable, but there was some apprehension that the 
increase in the import fluty on tea in the United Kingdom would affect Empire 
growers, more especinllv the lu'oduces of high grade tea. ‘Phe Indian tea industry 
is highly organised ana should be in a position to take advantage of the higher 
I)crmi8sib]e ex])ort perc^entage fixed for 1938-89. 

“The coffee industry was affected by the decision of the Government of Bra¬ 
zil to allow free competition and to retluce the export tax. As a result, the world 
price of coffee fell by about 40 per cent in the first quarter of as compa¬ 

red with the I’orresponding quarter of 1937. Consumption increased in Euroi>e, 
but tliere was a heavy d(H-line in the United States. The consumption of Indian 
coffee in the United Kingdom has been falling since 19J1 hut in 1937-38, there 
has been an increase in the sales of Indian coffee, and the ])riccs obtained 

have also })eefi favourable, when compared with the pric.es obtained for other growths. 

“Of the industries which arc not prote^-ted the most imptnfant are the coal 
and jute industries. The former witnessed a general revival after a prolonged 
y)eiioa of depression, but for the jute industry the year under review was the 
jM’jorest in its history. The dillicidtics of this industry arc due to internal 
com])etit,ion and tlm failure of the manufacturcis in India to arrive at any 
agreement among themselves on the question of i)roduction. Fortunately, the jute 
growers did not suffer to the same extent as cotton growers. 

In Ids Biirvcv of the economic conditions of different countries, the Trade 
Commissioner finds that the total value of world trade for 70 countries during the 
year 1937-38 was l29,9y'2,OlKJ gold dollars as against Jb,o54,(XX_),t)00 in 1930-37, an 
in.'.rcase of 4,138,000,000. 

The fiscal year 1937-38 however, closed with falling off in all directions, 
as illustrated by the index of shipi»ing freight rales which fell from 118.9 in 
Eelnnary (1998-1913 = 1(1)) to llo..") in March. The volume of idle shipping in 
Brit.isli ports nearly doubled itself from December 1937 to March 1938. The 
Anglo-Italian Agreement, Ib'esident Roosevelt’s decision to resume large-scale 
Goveriunent expenditure, the interdei)endence of the United Kingdom markets—all 
these infiuencea trade. 

The year 1037-38 was a very prosj>crous one for Great Britain, but closed 
with considerable slackcidiig in all but two or three industries. The production of 
]>ig iron rose; so did its import, as also the production and imports of iron and 
steel. O^he coal industry had an excellent year. Shipping fieight continued to 
rise from i\Iarch till September 1937 declining afterwaids. The motor building 
industry had a good year. The aire.raft industry was stimulated by Government 
rearmament. 

Amongst the trades which had an unsatisfactory period were the Lancashire 
cotton industry—production in .Marcli 1938 was a little more than 50 per cent of the 
capacity—and the woollen textile industry which worked short time. The hosiery 
trade w'as dei)res8ed ; so was the jute trade, though rayon industry remained quiet. 
On the manufacturing side the electrical inaustry also showed a slight depression. 

“The total value of imports into the United Kingdom in the first quarter of 
1938”, says Sir David Meek, “was £ 245,218,81.3, which was £ 15,276,220 more than 
the value of total imports in the first quarter of 1937. There was an increase under 
the heafls Food, Drink and Tobacco, and Manufactured*Articles, but a decrease under 
Raw Materials, and Unmanufactured Articles. The total exports of British produce 
and manufactures daring the first quarter of 1938, however, declined by £ 250,677, 
to £ 120.869,939. But it must be pointed out that the exports of manufactured 
articles during the quarter were over £ 2,000,000 better than the exports during the 
corresponding period of 1937 and accounted for nearly £ 96,000,OCX) out of the total 
given above.” 
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Reviewing the conditions in countries other than the United Kingdom, the 
Trade Commissioner finds that France had an acute ec^onomic position—* a rise in 
the cost of living, increase in the adverse balance of trade, a decline in industrial 
production, increase in the number of unemployed. 

In Germany, during the year, records of the boom year 1928-29 were exceeded 
in a number of branches. Government control, tarifV wall, complicated Govern¬ 
mental machinery, all aiming at self-sulliciency and rearmament, have not, however, 
made it easy for her to expand her foreign export trade and to obtain raw materials 
from abroad, though a four-year plan umler General Goering was vigorously 
pursued. Shortage of foodstuffs, the ration card system, stable wages, unsatisfactory 
cereal crops, consequent import of over a million tons of wheat, and an economic 
j^rogramme for the addition of 7,fKK\(XK) inhabitants through the incorporation of 
Austria, were features of the year in Germany. 

Italy 8C(!ured a sur])lus of 37,(XX1,()(X1 lire l>y heavy taxation and a 10 percent levy 
on joint stock companies to meet the cost of armaments, public works and land 
reclamation, making the year 1937, on the whole, one of marked recovery and con¬ 
solidation. 

The review finds that Norway had a satisfactory year, the best since the War. 
Belgium’s trade ended less favourably than it began and Argentine experience*! 
real prosperity. Ja]>an’s adverse balance of trade increased and her imports were 
restricted because of her engagement in war. 

Coming to India, the re]>ort finds that in 1397-38 India derived full benefit 
from the rise in commodity juices and that her own crops on tlie whole were satis¬ 
factory. Financially the main teiulcncy of the closing months of 1930-37, which 
contii»ued in the succeeding year 1937-38, was a rapid impro^'cmcnt in railway 
traffic until the autumn, wliich was followed by a rapid decline from the figures of 
a year before. The same was true of customs receii)ts. The dc(dinc in imports 
also meant a loss to the (‘ustoms revenue. 

The year, however, closed with a downward trend in all *lirections and in his 
Budget Speech the Finance Member was constrained to remark that they would 
“not be justified in expecting the maintenance of the current year’s figures.” 

During the period from April to November the Government l)orrowed small 
sums occasionally from the Reserve Bank and were able to liquidate them promi)tly. 
There was a gradual inflow of funds and on October 1 their balance stood at Ks. 
1,G4,100.(XX). Thereafter the revenue returns weakened and the Government were 
compelled to borrow from the Reserve Bank more frequently towa^s the elose of 
the year. The maximum amount horrowed was Rs. 4 tX),(KJ,tXK). 

The Government did not raise any long-term loans during the year, as no 
loans matured during 1937-38. This enabled the provinc^es to raise loans. Five 
provinces took advantage of this position and were able to raise an aggregate sum 
of Rs 4,60,00,000 by the end of August. 

Throughout the year negotiations were in progress for a new agreement with 
the United Kingdom. As a result of the decision of the Indian Legislature the 
Ottawa Agreement between India and the United Kingdom was terminated in May 
1936 although pending the negotiation of a new agreement the obligations imposed 
by the Ottawa Agreement were allowed to continue. 

Coming to the trade between India and the United Kingdom, the report shows 
that the year 1937 w'as an extremely prosnerous ^ne for British trade and India 
and all other participating countries shared in it. CJrain, flour and rice went up in 
1937, as did linseed cake and meal. 

Export of unmanufactured tobaeoo from Tmlia to the United Kingdom mar¬ 
ket was the largest ever recorded, being 19,10CU)t)0 lbs, as compared with 13,50(),CXX3 
lbs. in 1936. It seems that Indian tobacco has at last “caught on” in the British 
market. To improve the quality so as to consolidate the j)Osition gained will he 
the task of the Indian producer. The report gives details of the exports of seeds, 
oils, fats, resins, and gums from India to the United Kingdom. It also deals with 
textiles and fibres and exports of raw wool, Indian carpets, jute textiles, pig iron, 
shellac, hides and skins and other commodities. 

It also gives details of India’s particination in various fairs and exhibitions. 
Ten of these nad Indian stalls and exhibitea Indian raw material and fancy goods, 
sports goods, lace, coir mats and leather goods. India had six different sections in 
the British Industries Fair, 1938, covering an area of 3,681 square feet, an increase 
of 650 square feet from last year. By far the largest number of enquiries were for 



The Industries Conference 

Tenth Session—Bombay—23rd. & 24th. January 1939 

The Viceroy’s Address 

H. E. the Viceroy inaiig;uratc(l the Tenth InduBtries Conference at Bombay 
University Benate liousc on the 2.^. January ’39, under the presidency of the hon. 
Sir Zafrullah Khan, Commerce Member to the Government of India. The Con¬ 
ference was attende(i by the Indnstrics Ministers of the various British Indian 
provinces, representatives of the Indian States and the Industries Minister of 
Ceylon. The following is the text of II. E. the Viceroy’s sjtccch 

“It was with real pleasure that I found myself aide to accept the invitation of 
the hon. the Commerce Member to inaugurate this morning the Tenth Industries 
Conference. It was peihaj)8 inevitable, having regard to my previous connection with 
India as Chairman of the Eo}al Commission on Agriculture, that hopes should be 
raised that the period of my Viceroyalty would be s])ecially as- ociated with the attempt 
to solve some of India’s more ju'cssing agricailtural problems. I earnestly desire that 
these hopes sliould be fulfilled, for there is no doubt in my mind that the hai)i)incB8 
and contentment of this great land must continue to be broad-))Mscd upon the pros¬ 
perity and welfare of the cultivating classes. But human iia; mc being what it is, 
there may have been misgiving lest my preoccipaition with agricultural matters 
should result in less than a due appreciation of the importance of the develojnnent 
of Indian industries. It was j^artly in the hope that I might bo able to di8i>el any 
such misgivings that 1 welcomed the oi)portunity to 0 })en vour proceedings to-day. 

“'J’hcrc is no doubt in my mind that conditions to-flay in the world at large 
make it more necessary that ever before that India should attain a certain balance 
in Iier agricultural and industrial economy. The goal of self-sufliciency which is 
l)eing pursued by many foreign countries is not one, tliat is, in my judgment suit¬ 
able for India, But the falling oil in the demaiul for India’s raw^ ])roducts, which 
is one of its Hym])toms, imposes on us precisely, in the interests of the agricultural 
classes, the duty of making a fuller use of those raw products ourselves. 

“I understand that it is now <Mistomary to hold these annual conferences, which 
formerly were held either at Delhi or at Bimla at a <lifrercnt I’rovincial (‘cntrc each 
year. I am sure that this is a wise departure. It gave the representatives of the 
(liffercnt rrovinces and States some op]'ortunity to study on the 8})ot industrial 
])roblems other than their own and it enables them and the re])rcBentatives of the 
Central Government to make i>ersonal contacts outside the Conference Chamber, 
which cannot but be of great value. 

“And I must commend your choice of the actual meeting ])lacc in this City, 
the University Benate Hall, which I hope is symptomatic of the closer eo-operation 
in which it is desirable that industry and the Ibdversities should work. I am happy, 
too, to see so many rep^-csentatives of the Indian States taking ])art in your Con¬ 
ference. It is a recognition of the close int<*r-action, in the industrial, as in many 
other spheres of ]Uiblic activity, of the ])roblems and interests of British India and 
of the Indian States. The solution of common problems cannot but be facilita¬ 
ted by the increased opportunities for formal consultation and co-operative effort. 

“The Industries Conference is now an annual insliaition, but I notice that, 
although this is the tenth Industries Conference, it is over eight years ago 
since the first of the series was held at Simla in Ajiril 1929. In view of the some¬ 
what different scope suul com})Osition of that Conference wdiich we are inaugurating 
to-day, it is perhaps desirable to indicate briefly the circumstances which have 
brought about the cliiiuge. 

“Twenty years ago, the Indian Industrial Commission, appointed during, and to a 
great extent owing to, the stress of the Great War, had just issued its report. Its 
ambitious proposals for a great advance in industrialisation depended on the acceptance 
of two iirinciples. The first was that the Government ought to take an active part 
in the industrial development of the country with the aim of making India more 
self-contained in men and material. The second was that it was impossible for 
the Government to undertake that part, unless tliey were provided with adequate 
administrative equipment and fore-armed with reliable and technical advice. It waa 
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to the Central Government that the Commission assigned the main responsibility 
for further industrial advance, and to this end, one ot their main recommendations 
was the formation of an All-India Industrial Hervice of vSjjccialists and Technical 
Experts who would largely have been seconded for Bervi(*e under Provincial 
Directors of Industries, by whom, under the General contiol of local Governments, 
the actual administrative work would have been carried on. 

“But about the time when the Indian Industrial Commission made its renort, 
far-reaching constitutional changes were under contemplation, changes, which haa not 
been envisaged by the Commission, and which were to render substantial parts of their 
scheme impracticable. By the time the lirst Industries Conference met in 1920, it was 
already known that ‘Industries’ was to be a Provincial d'ransferred Subject, to 
be controlled and administered by Ministers. The Conference, therefore, although 
it consisted entirely of otiicials, concerned itself mainly with the details of the 
organisation of the growing Provincial Deiuirtments of Pidiist ries, and little was 
done in the way of co-ordination of ctlbrl. At the Confenmee ludd in A]u-il 1921, 
the new Provincial Ministcis for Industries were present for the fust time. 

“At this and at tlie next Clonference, there maniff'sted itself a certain 
apprehension lest co-ordination and altcmi)ls at unilied ellort might mean 
interference : and though it \\a8 I'limaiily as a measure of retrenchment that 
these Conhu-encos were abandoned in 1929, there is, 1 think, no donht that, a 
contributory cause was what I may, for want of a better word, rdcu- to as the. 
8ej)aratist tenden(‘y of individual Provinces, who for the most ])art had ceased 
to attach any great importance to co-ordination in this field. 

“Fortunately this tendency, the strength of which 1 have no desire to 
exaggerate, did not last long and certainly docs not ]>crsist to-day. For it 
was at the request of the Provincial GoverumentH themselves that tlu'sc annual 
Conferences were revived in 1999. Indeed, what I notice nowadays is something 
very ditferent from any apju’ehcnsioii that the Central Government may encroach 
upon the legitimate sphere of I’rovincial aidivities. It is rather a certain 
exasperation at the inability of the Central Govcniinent to exercise, in certain 
directions, powers which were long ago taken away from tlic Central Government 
and handcu over to Ihovincial Ministers. 

“This seems to me to be a perfectly natural outcome of tlic growing 
realisation that a real co-ordination of industiial eflbrt between the Provinces is 
essential, if India as a whole is to advance or even to uiaijitain the iiosition 
that in certain industries she Ivas already won. For, from time to time, tissi]>arou8 
tendencies sliow themselves, and though we can hardly liojic to see a eo7n}'lete 
identity of views established through the raaeiiineiy ot these (.'onferciKes, it is 
nouethelcBS along the liiU'S of such free and fiank discussions of common 
problems, as is here ]) 08 sihle, that a solution is to be sought. 

“What part, however, is there still left for the Central Government to play 
in the future industrial development of the country ? An examination of what 
has already been done will perha]»8 shed some light on this. I have already 
indicated the circumstances in which it 'was not uossilde that the Central 
Government should put in operation the scheme drawn up by the Indian 
Industrial Commission, 

“Looking back on that scheme, the part I am most inclined to regret, was 
the abandonment ot the scheme for^ an All-ludk Industrial f^crvice. If that 
recommendation could have been given effect to, tliere would have been in 
existence to-day a central pool of industrial experts on which the Provinces 
could have drawn to man their departments, and I feel sure tliat the existence 
of such a body of trained men would have been felt to-day by many Provincial 
Ministers to constitute a very material reserve of highly qualified expert advice, 
of which they could, if they so wished, avail themselves. 

“Nevertheless the Central Government have been enabled to play a role, 
different, indeed, from that envisaged by the Commission, but one which has 
exercised a notable influence on the develoi)ment of Indian industries. By their 
control of tariffs, and in pursuance of the policy of discriminating protection, 
which was accepted as the result of the recommendations of the Indian Fiscal 
Commission, many great industries—steel, cotton, textiles, paper, sugar—have been 
built up. By their stores purchase policy, under which a definite preference is 
shown by the Government, in tWr purchases undertaken to meet the needs of 
the Public Services, to articles of indigenous manufacture, the Government have 
done much to assist many large and small Indian industries. The extent of 
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these purchases is not perhaps as widely realised as it should be. During the 
ten years from 1928-29 to 1937-38, articles wholly or partially manufactured in 
India were purchased for the Government to the extent or twentythree crores of 
rupees. The Indian Stores Department exercises constant vigilance to prevent 
the purchase from abroad of articles, which can equally well bn obtained in India, 
and has succeeded in diverting to indigenous sources of supply many demands 
which can be met from Indian markets, but which might otherwise have been 
filled from elsewhere. 

“Again, the action taken on the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture has dcmonstraled in a striking way the advantages to the Provinces 
of the co-ordination of research and guidance, undertaken by the Central Govern¬ 
ment, and tliis example has been followed, though not T)erha])8 to the full extent 
that some of you may have desired, in the industrial field. The co-ordination of 
Provincial efforts which is etleclcd by your Conference has been emphasised by 
the establishment of the Industrial Research Bureau, the Industrial Research 
Council and the Imperial Sericulture Committee, and by the grants given to 
the handloom, woollen and sericulture industries. Last year the Government 
took the decision to jlace the Industrial Research Bureau on a permanent footing. 
Owing to the deterioration of the general financial position during the current 
year.^my Government have felt <-omi>clled to re-examine that decision. But I am 
glad* to be able to announce that it has been decided to maintain it. 8imilarly, 
I am ghid to say that it has been ]>rovisionally deeicU'd to <’Ontinuc for anotliM* 
financial year (1939-4(1) the handloom grant w’hicli was due under the original 
scheme to ex])ire next October. 

“In the legislative field, measures recently passed by the Central Legislali tc, 
such as the Comi-anics Act and the Insurance Act, cannot but have a far-reachiiig 
effect of a beneficial nature on other measures on the anvil, such as the Patents 
Bill which proposes to i>cnalise the jarating of designs ; a Bill to facilitate the 
registration of trade marks in India ; the ixnision of the Law of Mereliandise 
Marks ; and a Bill which will enable the Central Government to jirescrilie a 
unilorm standard of weights. All these legislative activities will help to create 
an environment in which industry can flourish. 

“I have perhai)s said enough to indicate that the Central Government have, 
within the limits of the Constitution, played their due part in development of 
Indian imliistries. It will not have e8cai)ed vour notice that when the scheme 
of Government conlemj'lated by the Government of India Act has been brought 
into full oi'cration, the responsibility for the devcloi.mcnt of those industries, 
where devel()]mient under Federal contiol is ex))edient in the public interest, will 
remain witli the Federal Goveinmcnt. (Biitc aj art fiom this, however, there is 
a large and fruitful field for co-operation and dis<-iission in industrial matters 
between the Provinces and t^tates interse^ and between them, and the Central 
Government. 

“I have studied your agenda with much interest. I am glad to see the important 
place occupied in it by the development of small and cottage industries. To my 
niiiid the siqqdementing not only of the earnings, but of the healthy human 
interests of the rural population is more bound up with the development of 
small subsidiary industries than with that of large-scale industries. I notice 
that the hon’ble the Minister for Industries in Madras, whom 1 had hoped to 
have seen here to-day, laid stress on this point in a recent s])eech, and that he 
estimated that big industries could not feed moie than ten million peo])le in 
India. I am also glad to see that you ])ropose to consider how the services of 
the Indian Urade Conimissioncrs abroad can best be utilised to difluse the kind 
of information you require. There has, as you know, been a great expansion of 
this service during the lust five years, and it is the desire of my Government that 
their services should bo enlisted to the fullest possible extent in the expansion 
of Indian industry and trade. 

“It is no doubt possible that the discussion of certain items on your agenda 
may disclose marked divergences in the view-]>oint of the different Ih’ovinces. But 
it is essential to the success of the free and democratic institutions which we are 
building up in India, that there should be frank and cordial exchanges of opinions 
with a view to reaching agreed solutions, and I do not know that there is any field 
in which this is more important than that of industiy at a time when such a free 
discussion of ditticulties has drawn us back from the brink of a world war, but 
when the menace to freedom and democracy has by no means disappeared. It is 
on this note that I leave you to your deliberations.” 
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DiscusBion—2nd Day—Bombay~24th January 1989 

The Conference resumed work on January 24. The first Bub’jQCt taken 
up for consideration was the development of the handloom weaving industry. 
The progress made with the schemes in the various provinces was reviewed 
and the additional grants asked for by certain provinces over and above 
their ordinary basic grants were considered. Allotments for the year 1939-40 were 
decided upon on the assumption that the grant-in-aid would be made available for 
the twelve months of the finanacial year instead of for only seven months accord¬ 
ing to the original arrangement. 

The Conference then w'cnt on to discuss the question of the ulilisation of 
the services of the Indian Trade Commisioners, with special reference to the 
collection of information in regard to the running of cottage and small industries 
in Japan and other countries. It was also ])ointed out that the functions of 
these officers could usefully be amplified with a view to finding markets abroad 
for the products of small and cottage industries. The question was raised as to 
how the additional expenditure involved in making special enquiries on behalf 
of the province should be met. The Chairman explained that the Trade Commis¬ 
sioners would continue to suiqdy current information w’hich they could furnish 
without difficulty from printed j)ublications, but that special enquiries undejtaken 
on behalf of provinces should be paid for by them. He promised that the Wiews 
expressed at the Conference would be carefully examined by the Government 
of India with a view to issuing any further instructions that might be 
necessary. 

The next question taken up was the holding of an annual All-India Indus¬ 
trial Fair. The principle of having such an exhibition at a fixed central place 
was generally accepted. The Chairman made it clear, however, that the Central 
Government was not in a ]>osition at ])rescnt to bear any portion of the cost. 
It was eventually decided that a Sid)-Cominittec of the Conference should 
be ay)i)ointed to go into the question and rei)ort to the next Industries 
Conference. 


The Federated Chambers of Commerce 

Annual Session—Delhi—8lh and 9th April 1939 

Presidential Address 

The annual meeting of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry began in Old Delhi on the 8th. April 1989 with Mr. Jamshed N. R. 
Mehta in the chair and in the ]>resenc.e of a large gathering of delegates from 
many parts of India, including Btates and members of the Legislature. A critical 
survey of Indian commercial conditions was made by Mr. Mehta in his presidential 
address. 

Dealing first with foreign trade, Mr. Mehta pointed out that with the 
diminution of India’s former export surplus—owing to the pursuit by certain 
countries of economic self-sufficiency—the per-war mechanism by which India 
met her liabilities to the United Kingdom by means of this surnluB might cease 
to operate. It was necessary, therefore, that India should expana her exi)ort8 to 
countries like the IT. 8. A., the United Kingdom and the members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. Also, the United Kingdom should either 
allow India to expand her ex])ort8 to the U. K. or restrict its own exports to 
India, thus creating an export surplus equivalent to the payments due by India, 
It was a matter of deep regret, Mr. Mehta said, that the Government should 
have though it wise to ratify the Indo-British Trade Agreement in the teeth of 
the opiX)sition of the Legislature in general and the commercial community in 
particular. lie also regretted the Government’s not heeding the rec'ommendations 
of the unofficial advisers. As regards tariff policy, Mr. Mehta earnestly urged 
the Government to make a getiuine effort to carry out the recommendations of the 
Fiscal Commission as regards the fixing of definite periods of protection of suficient 
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length to enable the industry concerned to take full advantage. India was no 
longer merely an agricultural country, but would soon a8y)ire to be an important 
agricultural and industrial country like the U. B. A. It seemed to Mr, Mehta, 
therefore, that the time had come when the Government should definitely revise 
its whole y>olicy as regards India’s trade relations with foreign countries, and he 
urged that the Government should take immediate steps to conclude trade agree¬ 
ments with countries like Germany, Italy, the U. B. A. and Jai)an. Even, 
however, if India’s commercial policy was modified in the direction of encouraging 
exy)orts abroad, Mr. Mehta thought that they would not be in a position to take 
full advantage of siK^h trade agreements, unless the defects in the grading and 
marketing of the staple export commodities, such as linseed and groundnuts, wore 
rey)aired. 'Ihe Presidcrit urged the Central and rrovinciul GovcDiments to collect 
statistical information about the medium-sized and minor industries. The present 
lack of this information would juevent the drawing up of any well thought-out 
plan regarding the lo<‘atioii of new industries and the development of the existing 
ones 111 the country as a whole. Mr. Mehta also mentioned the efforts which 
the federation has long been making to yiersuade the Governments to undertake 
an industrial survey of the whole country, which would give authentic figures 
relating to the mineral wealth as also the total volume of raw materials available 
in each province. 

Mr. Mehta said that the commercial community whole-heartedly supported 
the aim which the National Planning (Vimmittce had in mind, namely, the ( ollcction 
of the necessary statistical data in order to design a scheme for the de^elopment 
of the iinlustries of this country, lie was afraid, however, that the questionnaire 
which the Committee had issued, though exhausovc, was not likely to secure all 

the information necessary for the evolution of a satisfactory ydan of industrialisa¬ 

tion and it appeared to him that the Provincial Government alone were best 
fitted to collect all the data relating to the volume and nature of agricultural 
produce, mauufacture(l articles, mineral resources and the extent of the internal 
market. Mr. Mehta next referred to the “growing menace” of the increase of non- 
Indian cuter])riseB “behind the shelter of our tariff wall”. Nearly 150 large 

industrial coneerris of non-Indian origin had thus come into existence, and the 
whole ohiec-t of the policy of protection would be defeated unless the Government 
and legislature took adefpiate steps to control this dc.elopmcnt. 

In eouclusion. Mr. Mehta dealt with “the new trends in the ymovinoial 

public finance wdiieh are noticeable in the budgets prepared by the Ministers of 
Finance for the various provinces for the year 1980-JO” and declared that the 
Indian commercial community was deeply interested in the success of the efiorts 
of the popular Ministries in tackling the question of imyiroving the economic 
conditions of the masses. Despite the agreement about the ultimate objective, 
however, it is jiossible to have genuine differences about the right means to achieve 
this objetdive. I wonder whether a wholesale and indiscriminate resort to essen¬ 
tially regressive w^eanons of taxation like the sales tax on c.on}moditie8 of general 
consumption, esy)ecially cotton textiles, is the right method to acliieve the object 
which toe Provincial Governments have in view. Such a tax is bound to arrest 
any increase in the par capita consumption of the masses.” He felt that the 
time had come when the Provincial Ministries should guard against the possibi¬ 
lity that “in adopting specific measures of taxation to bridge the gap between 
income and expenditure, of having recourse to means wdrich are likely to dry up 
the very sources from which the income flows.” 

The main issue in this country, Mr. Mehta considered, was the precipitous 
fall in the prices of agricultural produce and to ask the agriculturist to pay more 
for manufactured products by the levy of a sales tax without making any effort to 
increase his purchasing power seemed to be a wrong approach to the whole problem. 
The Budget proposals of the Provincial Ministries showed the eventual necessity of 
an annual Conference of Finance Ministers, so that greater co-operation and co¬ 
ordination of policy between the provinces on the one hand and the Central 
Government on the other might be secured. If no early effort was made in this 
direction, confusion in the administration of the various taxes and practical diffi¬ 
culties in inter-provincial administration were bound to occur. 

Resolutions—I ndians Abroad 

An important resolution passed to-day related to the position of Indians 
abroad. It expressed deep anxiety* and alarm at the “steady encroachment on the 
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limited rights enjo\Td by Indians in Colonies and elsewhere outside India” and 
conveyed to His Majesty’s Government “that unless the rights of Indians in Colo¬ 
nies and abroad are adequately protected, the discontent among Indians, both at 
home and abroad, cannot but continuously increase.” 

The resolution expressed disa; pointment that the Government of India and the 
Burma Government “failed to take satisfactory steps to safeguard Indian life and 
property against anti-Indian riots in Burma and urged the api)ointmcnt of a high 
non-official Indian as Agent in Burma and the taking of immediate steps to ensure 
compensation to the victims of anti-Indian riots and the protection of life and pro¬ 
perty and the civic rights of Indians.” 

Si?' Purshottamdiis Thakurdas, in moving the resolution, referred to his asso¬ 
ciation witb the problem of Indians abroad during the last twenty years and said 
that, never before had he found greater distress and des]iair among them than now. 
It was time, he declared, to bring home to the Government of India and His 
Majesty’s Government that the policy followed during the last last three or four 
years in the colonies with regard to Indians was iin(lermining confidence in the 
Government of India and atta(hment to the British Empire. Ckmld th(' I’hderation 
do anything milder than what was indicated in the resolution ? , he asked. 

Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas dealt with the Kenya Order in Council, and said 
that for the (Jovernment of India to say that the t)rdcr merely confirmed i)ast ad¬ 
ministrative ])ractice, was as good as asking Indians in Konya to reconcile tlumiselves 
to the })Osition. After referring to the ])osition in South Africa in view of the new move 
to segrep'atc Indians further, Bir Purshottamdas asked if the British Government wish¬ 
ed to do justice to Indians who went there to earn a liveliluiod, or if the Governnn'iit 
only wMiited to give way to some of the Ifictatora of Kur()]te and tlieir arnn'd 
might ? Sir Purshottamdas mentioned two recent incidents, one in America wheie 
the wife of Mr. Dave had been asked to quit on the ground that in the absence 
of a treatv of commerce and navigation betwetai India and America, she could i.ot 
be allowed to stay on in America beyond a certain ]»eriod. The 8e('ond was the 
]>rohibition against Indian passengers landing in Manila, where steamers halti^d. 
The matter had been referred to Sir Aubrey Metcalfe, who had ju'omiscd to 
investigate. 

Mr. T. T. Krishnawachariar, seconding the resolution, ])ointefi out that the 
]>osition of Indians in Burma was not on all fours with their position in other 
parts of the Km]nrc. He traced the history of Indian emigration to Burma since 
1S72, and said that, by now, nearly a million Indiana were in Burma, and they 
had invested about Rs. 80 crores there. Now, he continued, further legislation 
to im})ose restrictions on Indians was on the anvil. The Government of India, he 
declared, should shake themselves from their lethargy and see that there was an 
organised department of the Government of India in Burma which would do all 
that was needful to protect Indian life and interests. 

Mr. G. L. Mehta. 8uy)porting the resolution, felt that the idea of Dominion 
Status had by now become alien to Indians because, Indians liad become foreigners 
in all parts of the British Commonwealth. He reminded the meeting that the 
whole urge of the national movemen! in this country had originated from the 
suffering of Indians in South Africa. As regards the attitude of the British Govern¬ 
ment, he agreed with the Irishman’s statement ^lat the sun never sets on the 
British Empire because the Almighty could never trust the Englishman in the 
dark. 

Mr. Hosftmihhai Laljer, in a vehement speech, described himself as one of 
those unfortunate Indiana who had been trading abroad. The only help that they 
could now expect, he asserted, was from the Congress Governments in the provinces, 
because the British Government at the Centre were only trustees for Europeans. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried. 

Labour Legislation in Provinces 

Seth Kasturbhai Lalbhai next moved a resolution urging the Government of 
India and the Provincial Governments to appoint a Board for the co-ordination of 
Labour and Social legislation already undertaken in the provinces and to guide 
future legislation on uniform lines throughout the country. 

Seth Kasturbhai admitted that the legislation passed was very comprehensive 
and calculated to reach all fields of economic activity. But it was essential that 
there should be some sort of machinery to co-ordinate all such legislation, because 
the political demarcations effected in the country could not be made to apply to the 
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economic field of activity. Ho stressed the need for co-ordination to prevent artifi¬ 
cial stimulation or retanlation in industrial activities, and quoted the ditliciilties 
of the United States Federal Government to show the urgent need for co-ordination. 

Lala Padampat Stughaiita, seconding the resolution, urged the need for uni¬ 
formity in industrial activity, particularly in the field of Labour legislation. It 
was the duty of tlie Central Government to sec that a Co-ordination Board was 
constituted. He appealed to the Provincial Governments to take the initiative in 
the matter in the interests of the provinces and Indian industries. 

Mr. JJurgaprasad Khaitan stressed the need for showing some consideration 
to the industjially backward j)rovince8 as otherwise giving effect to the present re¬ 
solution would mean a hadicap to tho.so proviu'-es. 

Mr. G. Somdiii and Pai Bahadur Mohattn also supported the resolution, 
which was carried unaiiimously. 

CuEEEN(’.Y Policy Criticised 

A number of resolutions were put from the chair and carried. These declare 
that tiic Eighteen JVnee Ratio is detrimentul to the ec'onqmic interests of India, 
and lias been maintained by methods which have been injurioui to the country’s 
real interests ; demand that the Central Legislature should be given yowey to review 
exemptions from incornc-tax of interest on ntiuling sccuiities and pertain pensions 
as well as tlie double taxation relief arrangement between the U. K. and India; 
favour tlie suggestions of the Ivesorve Lank of India for reducing tlie stam]) duty 
on inland bills ; urge the development of the refining industry in the country ; ask 
fur legislation to regulate tlie import, manufactine, storage and sale of dru;is, medi¬ 
cines and bi()logi(tal prodnets in order to prevent the sale of inefficient or adulterated 
or spurious drugs; urge the desirability of the (Jovernment of India securing ade¬ 
quate interest in the Air as well as Sea Plane seriices so as to have an effective 
voice in the coiitrol. direction and management of these services and the promotion 
of the training of Indians for the Air services; demand revision of tlie constitution 
of the major j’ort Trusts so as to ensure an adequate majority of Indiana on the 
lioards and in (he administralioii ; "want complete Indianisation of the Imijcrial 
Lank staff and the stO]>pugc of non-Indian recruitment. 

The Federation cougratulatcd the Government of Bombay on its decision to 
Bni)port Indian insurance companies by ]>la{-ing all insurance controlled by them 
with indigenous com|>anie 3 only and urges other Provincial Governments to follow 
the example. 

The Federation Constitution 

The best part of the after-lunch sitting of the Federation was (^ciipied in a 
full dress debate on an amendment to the constitution of the Federation moved by 
Mr. ,/. C\ Setalvad, who sought to give a vote to each of the four deleLmtcs repre¬ 
sent iiig a member-body insteail of the existing provision which gave the right to 
vote to only one of the representatives from each body. Over a dozen speakers, 
including Messers. 1). P. Khaitan, J. C. Setalvad. Thakkar, Baiitanam, Krishnama- 
chariar and Chiinihd B. Mehta, participated in the discussion. The amendment 
was rejected by 35 votes to 11. 

Industrial Self-Sufficiency 

Earlier, the meeting accepte^l Lala Shri Bands resolution relating to fiscal 
policy. The resolution recommended that as the pace of Indian industrialisation 
under the })olicy of discriminating protection had failed to satisfy Indian ojnnion, 
the Government of India should adopt a more dynamic and active policy of full- 
fledged \>rotet*tion for industries under the active control and management of the 
nationals of the country, having for its object the achievement of industrial self- 
sufiicieiicy within a reasonable period of time. It furtlier opined that the Govern¬ 
ment should grant protection not merely to an infant industry, but also consider 
the question of granting protection with a view to heljiing the very establishment 
of a new industry which coiihl not be organised owing to the hesitant and dilatory 
attitude of the Ciovernment and the consequent uncertainty of Beciiring taiifl help 
for a reasonably long period of time. 

Moving the resolution, Lala Shi'i Bam pointed out that a change over from 
the present Miscriminating” policy would go a long way in solving the problem 
of unemployment among the educated edasses, and also help in finding a good 
Indian market for Indian agricultural produce. 

Mr. Chunilal B. Mehta, who seconded the resolution, referred to the National 
Planning Committee set up by the CongreaB and expressed his optimism as regards 
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the successful out-come of the scheme. The meeting at this stage adjourned till the 
next day. 

Second Day—Delhi—9th. April 1939 

Trade Pact with Foreign Countries 

The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry resumed 

its sitting on the next day, the 9th. April 1939. Sir Purshottamdas Tliakurdas 
moved a resolution relating to trade treaties with foreign countries. 

The resolution reiterated the Federation’s view that the Government of 
India should immediately take steps to conclude a treaty of commerce and 
navigation with the United States of America and trade treaties with foreign 
countries in consultation with representatives of Indian (Commerce. 

Moving the resolution, Sir Purshottamdas dwelt at length on the position 
of reiuesentatives of Indian Commence as Un-otlicial Advisers during the 

Indo-llritish Trade negotiations. Ho paid a glowing tribute to the cai^acity and 

cordiality of Sir M. Zafrullah Khan until the submission of the fourteenth 

and last report of the Un-o(licial Advisers. 

Proceeding, Sir Purushottamdas said ; ‘T admire him and wish to say that 
he acted as a non-official though he was an official. But who docs not know his 
limitations as a Member of the Executive Council ?” 

The Iln-official Advisers, he continued, when they reacdied London were 

distinctly given to understand that if India desired a trade treaty with the 
United Kingdom, it could only be ])ossible if Lancashire was satisfied. He 

challenged amidst cheers the statement tliat the Indian Un-official Advisers’ 

vision had been vitiated by political considerations. He asserted that, all 

through, they had borne in mind carefully that they were only concerned with 
economic and commercial considerations. If they wanted to venture into the 
realms of politics, certainly f^ir Edward Benthall would have protested and 
cx})res8ed his disagreement. On the other hand, f^ir Eilward was in agreement 
with them on the fundamental princii)les. The Government, he proceeded, had no 
doubt accepted the broad outlines of their ret'ommendations, but his grievance 
was that they had fouled the field before the recommendations came up before 
the legislature, by the advantage of three to four per cent given to Lancashire 
in the form of the additional cotton import duty. It was clear proof of the 
fact that the (Tovernment did not want a trade treaty to go tnrongh unless 
the dice was loaded against India. By this the Government had granted 
through the hack door, under the guise of squurring the budget, the maximum 
demands of Lancashire. 

Seconding the resolution, Sir. O. L. McJita referred to India’s foreign 
trade and pointed out that now the rcjiorts of Indian Trade Commissioners 
of late made depressed reading. While in European countries tlie policy in 
respect of foreign trade was considered very important, foreign diplomacy, the 
Government of India had no policy at all. The whole machinery of the 
Government had been directed towards pla-cating Laiu'ashirc ami the Government’s 
refusal to hike up any other questions reminded him of the Scotchman who 
was delaying the juirchase or the iiiaj) of Europe until Hitler had settled all 
European boundaries (Laughter). 

The resolution, which was supported by Sardar P. S. Sodhbans^ was carried 
unanimously. 

The Control Rules 

The meeting passed a resolution, moved by Mr. Akhil Chan Ira Dutta 
and seconded by Mr. I). B, Ohonh, exiiressing grave eoncern at the manner 
in which Indian Tea Control Rides have been iiolilied by the Central Government, 
and stating that the rules require immediate revision in terms of rejn-esentation 
made by the Indian Planting community and by Indian Commercial interests 
in general. 

Indo-British Trade Pact 

A resolution on the Indo-British trade agreement, put from the Chair, 
expressed tke Federation’s warm thanks to the Non-Official Advisers, and while 
giving support to their recommendations in the majority report, strongly condemned 
the action of the Government of India in circumventing the recommendations 
of the Non-Official Advisers directly and indirectly, and in overriding the clear 
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verdict given by the Assembly against the trade treaty as proposed. The 
Resolution expressed the conviction that any trade treaty imposed on India 
against the wishes of her accredited representatives could only estrange the 
relations between the two countries, and warned the Government of India against 
persisting in giving effect to the Agreement in its present form. 

Non-Indian Concerns in Indian 

The next resolution related to the establishment of non-Indian concerns in 
India. 

The resolution recommended “that no company should be allowed to be 
registered in India unless it has a rupee capital, at least two-thirds of the 
shareholding is restricted to Indian nationals, and at least two-thirds of the 
dominant control and effective voice in the management is in Indian hands in 
their own right, and that in the case of key industries the entire capital and 
management are restricted to Indian nationals only ” 

Mr. C. Setalvad, who moved the resolution, declared that it was of paramount 
importance that the profits, perquisites and the fruits of any ])olicy of indus¬ 
trialisation should go to the sons of the soil. After all, there was no fun in developing 
industries in the country behind a tariff wnill if the benefits of such industrialisation 
were to he enjoyed by those who liad no permanent stake in the country, and if the 
wealth consequent on such a policy was meant to be taken outside India. Foreign 
capital was flowing in and foreign companies were establishing subsidiary companies. 
The right of the State to restrict, regulate and even prohibit the entry of non¬ 
nationals into certain branches of the economic life of the nation must be recognised. 

Mr. Madhavlal Bhatt, seconding the resolution, ])ointed out that these non- 
Indian concerns were stultifying the recommendations of the Tariff Boards and 
ousting Indian industries from the home market. India thus was the happy- 
hunting ground of foreign exploiters. 

Debt LEcasLATioN 

The resolution on debt legislation, moved by Lala Hart Shavkar Bagla, was 
keenly debated. The resolution ex]>ressed the opinion that no legislation designed to 
give relief to the agriculturists should be enacted in any of the i>rovinces so as 
to extend facilities toothers in reducing their liability for commercial debts; 
and where such legislation already exists, as in the case of U. P. the 
Encumbered Estates Act and the IT. P. Agriculturists Relief Act. the Provincial 
Governments should immediately amend the law so as to withdraw such facilities. 
The resolution also asked inter alia for amendment of the existing debt legislation 
so that Iverson a whose total income from agriculture is smaller than from other 
sources should not be given any advantage under the Acts. 

Mr. Haridas Laljee suggested that consideration of the resolution should be 
postponed pending the obtaining of the necessary information from the different 
members. 

Mr. T. T, Krishnamachariar, opposing the resolution, urged that it would 
be wiser to discuss the whole question with representatives of the Provincial 
Governments concerned. He felt that the resolution was premature, and ought to 
have been on more general lines instead of referring to legislations in one or two 
provinces. 

Supporting the resolution Mr. Begraj Gupta said that the use of the legisla¬ 
tive power in the manner would not achieve the desired result. The resolution was 
carried by 25 votes to 0. 

Silk Industry in India 

The parlous condition of the Silk industry and the need for the Government 
of India releasing the Tariff Board’s report on it formed the subject of a resolution 
moved by Mr. D, N, Sen, It was supported by Rao Saheb 0, H, Rao and carried. 

India’s Minor Industries 

A resolution moved by Mr, D. N, Sen urged the Government of India to take 
up again the departmental enquiry into the position of minor industries in the 
country, which, having been initiated was later on suspended two years back on 
the plea that prices of Japanese manufactures had gone up. 

Mr. 8. G. Shah supported the resolution. 

A resolution dealing with inter-provincial barriers and the need for uniformity 
in excise duties, moved by Rajratna Seth B, D, Amtu, was carried. 
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SALT Manufacture 

Mr, IlaridaR Laljee then moved a roBohition nrj;ing the Government of India 
to take immediate steps to save the Indian salt industry from ruination and safe¬ 
guard the importing provinces against the dangers of a salt famine by imme¬ 
diately re-imposing an additional import duty on foreign salt at an adeciiiate rate for 
an adequate period. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Mohatta and carried unanimously. 

National Shipping & Oveusevs Trade 

The last resolution expressed deep concern at the policy of utter inaction on 
the part of the Government of India to do anything to help the entrance and ex¬ 
pansion of national shipjung in the overseas trade, and urged the Government of 
India to take early and etlective steps for securing carriage of a substantial portion 
of the overseas cargo trade and passenger trallic for ship[)ing owned, controlled and 
managed by the nationals of this country. 

The resolution, which was moved by Mr. O. L. Mehta and seconded by Mr. 
Khaitan, also expressed grave concern at the crushing rale-war waged by the 
British vested shipping interests against the Scindia (\)mi\‘Uiy in the Haj service. 

The meeting at this stage concluded with a vote of thanks to the retiring 
rrcsident and to the delegates present. 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce 

Thirteenth Session—-Calcutta—27th. February 1939 

The Presidential Address 

rrcsiding over the thirteenth annul general meeting of the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce, Calcutta, on the 27th. February 10H9, Sir Ardeshir lJalal, {\\c 
ITesidcnt of the Chamber, advocated a ]X)licy of caution with rcgaid to the cUbits 
of the Cvongress Governments to bring about prohibition, in \iew of its lar-reacliing 
financial im]>li(*ations. 

“The eradi<*ation of (he drink evil requires suslaincd moral and social effort 
over a long period of time”, said Sir Ardeshir, “and it an att('m])t is made to biing 
about the result in such a sliort space of time as two or llncc years, crorcs of j)ublic 
revenue, so urgently needed for every form of nation-building activities, are sacii- 
fiecd and extraordinary heavy burdens im])Osed on the peoi)le. 'J'hc finan(‘ial 
structure of the province may suffer a shock from which it will liiid itself difficult 
to recover. Moderation in the su]>pressioii of drink is as necessary us moderation 
in its eonBum])tion.” 

Bir Ardeshir apprcciafcd the manner in which the different ITovincial (fovern- 
ments had iriitiatc(l measures for the amelioratimi of the condition of the j^oorer 
claases but sounded a note of warning against undue haste in undcr-lakiug measures 
of far-reaching social and economic im]>orlance. He referred in this connection to 
the Money Lenders Bill which the Government of Bengal have brought forward 
and stated that the Bill, as modified by the Select Committee, seemed not only to 
contravene some of the provisions of the existing acts, but was also highly detri¬ 
mental to the general inteicsts of business in the far-reacliing scope of its provisions. 

The speaker referred to the shortsighted view taken by some of the older 
manufacturing countries of the West that the present efforts of India to develop 
her industries was a menace to tlieir trade. He refuted the argument that industria¬ 
lisation in India was likely to lead to a serious clash of Interests with agrieuKural 
elements or to a crisis in Indians finances. To have a more reliable and assured 
home market for their products was certainly more in the interests of the agricul¬ 
turists themselves than an almost complete dependence upon the international 
market which has, of late, become a very uncertain and unreliable factor. "J'he 
standard of living of the Indian people was low at present and the achievement 
of a more balanced economy and increased industrialisation would lead in the long 
run to expansion of wealth increase in India's consumption and in consequence of 
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her international trade. With a higher standard of living, India was bound to 
purchase and consume more goods and of a more varied character than she had 
done in the past, , , . . , . 

Referring to the imperative need of assisting and encouraging the 
growth of Indian 8hipi>ing, Bir Ardeshir Dalai stated that commercial agree¬ 
ments with other countries like Great Britain and Japan should provide 
excellent opportunities for securing the expansion of Indian 6hii)ping m the 
overseas trade of the country. When British shipping, which was one of the old^t 
and most powerful industries in the world, had been receiving the support of its 
Government and the country, an incipient industry in India was surely enUtled to 
receive adequate recognition of its claims, especially because national shipping was 
a vital factor in any scheme of national defence, lie welcomed the conclusion of 
the volutary agreement among the jute mills in Bengal and envisaged more stable 
and prosperous conditions for the jute industry. 

Sir Ardeshir also referred to other important matters concerning the mercan¬ 
tile community of India such as making further provision for safety in coal 
mines by sand stowing, the necessity of early legislation for tlie control of adultera¬ 
ted drugs and the present unfortunate situation created in Burma with regard to 
the relations between Indians and Burmans. He urged that elective stej s should 
be taken by the Government of India to see that Indi oi life and property in 
Burma were adecpiately protected and advocated a conference of representatives of 
the Indian mercantile community in India and in Burma in order to review the 
whole question relating to the regulation of trade between the two countries. 


The Andhra Chamber of Commerce 

Annual Session—Madras—29ih. April 1939 

The Presidential Address 

“We recognise the necessity of more revenue for the Government. But tlie 
Tobacco tax is ex]iected to yield the treasury neaily a crore and half of rupees. I 
appeal to the Biiiuc Minister, therefore, not to estrange the Indian business com¬ 
munity and to find out a via media by fixing the late of the tax (Sales Tax) at 
one-fourth of one per cent. If there is need for additional money, let him increase 
the rate to half ])er cent in the next linancial year”, observed the hon. Mr. 
Naruyandas Girdhardas, }*resident of the Andhra Chamber of Commerce, 8i)eaking 
at the annual meeting of the Chamber held on the 20th. April 1939 at the Chamber 
liremises, Madras. 

Mr. Va villa Venlaiteswaralu Sastiulu presented the annual report and the 
audited statement of aiv-oiints. 

The hon. Mr. Narayandas Ou’dhardas then addressed the mooting. lie referred 
to the increase in the membership of the Chamber inspite of the raising of the 
entram'e fee and the ]>art it played in the politico-economic life of the country and 
hoped that the Chamber would, in the next year, outstri]) its record of work for the 
past year. Mr. Girdhardas next referred to the international situation and said :— 

'Tf another war breaks out, to us in India, it is largely a question of choosing 
between evils. We can have no doubt that our veteran leader, Mahatma Gandhi, 
will give us the right lead at the critical moment and that the peoi)le will loyally 
abide by his advice”. 

Turning to the political situation in India, the President said, “we find that 
British statesmen are marking time and are in no mood to make an immediate 
decision as to whether Federation should be imyiosed or not. The recent amend¬ 
ments to the Government of India Act arc calculated to further whittle down 
provincial autonomy. 

‘‘To 118 what is of immediate and lasting interest is the formation of an 
Andhra Province. The Secretary of Suite for India has thought it fit to veto the 
proposal submitted by the Madras Government. But the matter cannot be allowed 
to rest there. I would suggest that the members from the Telugu-speaking districts 
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in the local legislature should sit informally but regularly during every legislative 
session so as to keep the Andhra demand constantly in the mind of the public. 

The Indo-British Trade Agreement, the ib-esident continued, sufficiently bad in 
itself, could never be acceptable to the Indian commercial community, coming as it 
did on top of the doubling of the duty on raw cotton. Tlie pact no doubt has 
become an accomplished fact a? a result of the certitication of the Governor-Oeneral. 
But in all conscience 1 want to ask you what in essence is the ditference between 
this act of the Government and the policy of Germany in forcing Rumania to give 
economic concessions to her, of which we have heard so much lately. 

‘'Another important factor to which I would like to draw your attention is the 
gradual abandonment of the policy of discriminating ])rotection to which India has 
been committed for a long number of years. The Tariff Board itself had rec-om- 
mended lower rates of duty in rcsjiec.t of sugar, paper and magnesium chloride 
industries. Bui the Government have further reduced the duties as well as the 
period of protection except in the case of magnesium chloride. Evidently the 
Government laid greater emphasis upon the word “discriminating” than ‘'protection” 
in that blessed phrase “discriminating protection.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Oirdhardas said: ‘ We in this presidency have been more 
agitated by the local Government’s proposal to levy a sales tax than by any other 
factor. It is regrettable to note that the agitation for and acainst the measure is 
carried on with unconcealed bitterness. I doi>rccate the aao}>tion of a defiant 
attitude on either side. Though Congress Governments since they came to power 
have not done anything considerable to improve the trade and industries of the 
country, we must all be grateful to the Congress for the unqualified support which 
it has given for protection to Indian industries as a result of which ])licnomenal 
progress has been made in many industries. But taxation mcaaiires have come in 
quick succession. I’ctrol, electricity, tobacco and entertainments have already been 
heavily taxed and I am sure our Prime Minister will a]q>ieciatc the diOiculty which 
the Indian business community will have to ex])cnence as a result of being called 
upon to make huge sacrifices all of a sudden. We recognise the necessity of more 
revenue for the (tovernmerit. But the tobacco tax expected to yield the treasury 
nearly a crore and half of rupees. 1 appeal to the Prime Minister therefore not to 
estrange the Indian business community and to find out a via media by fixing the 
the rate of the tax at one-fourth of one i)er cent. If there is need for additional 
money, let him increase the rate to half per cent in the next financial year. But 
let him not wound the pride of the business community by sticking to air guns. 

“As for prohibition, I am of the o])inion that the pace should not be forced. 
There is no politics in ])roliibition and when it is remembered that no other country 
in the world, not even iSoviet Russia where it is said tliat there is no exi)loitation 
of any kind, has attempted to enforce complete prohibition. I think I may be 
pardoned for suggesting that the Congress Governments may be a bit more cautious 
in introducing prohibition. 

•‘Before I conclude, I want to refer to two things. We have not heard of late 
about the activities of the National Planning Committee. I amt, particularly keen on 
the starting of an automobile industry in the country. What with another war, 
the need for motor vehicles and aeroplanes will be great and I feel that properly 
organised we can export these goods to other countrms. 

“I do not believe in the policy of pandering to labour with a view to placate it, 
favoured by some governments. 1 doubt it there arc any better employers in the 
world than the Tata Iron and Steel Cora])any. The boycott of tbe centenary 
celebrations of tbc birth of the founder of the Tata house by the workers due to 
some imaginary grievance fills me with despair regarding the future of trade union¬ 
ism in the country. Apart from this, 1 think that Indian industry is not in a 
position to bear any additional burden in the shape of labour legislation.” 



The Punjab Chamber of Commerce 

Annual Session—New Delhi—14tb. April 1939 

The Presidential Address 

Tlie annual p:eneral meeting of the Punjab Chamber of Commerce was held 
on the 14th. April 1939 at New Delhi. Mr. P. F. Gary presided and Mr. E. M, 
Jenkins, Chief Commissioner of Delhi, was present by special invitation. After the 
annual rejwt and accounts had been adopted, Mr. Gray and the Chief Com¬ 
missioner of Delhi addressed the meeting. 

Mr. Gray, in the course of his address, referred to.the Indo-British Trade 
Agreement and said : question still appears to me to be quite sinqde in its 

essential lineaments. It was not merely a question of what India was asked to 
give. It was also a question of what India got in return and this was appreciably 
more. The object of the Agreement was to provide, in the uncertain political and 
economic conditions of the world, a better basis for business, by assuring to the 
two countries a market outlet for each other’s products. The ways of the legislature 
are inscrutable to us, mere businessmen, who are not also politicians. The Agree¬ 
ment seems to have been overshadowed by the cotton part. For, in that Iiidia 
has been asked to give something, but for the something she gives on cotton piece- 
goods, she is assured a much better market for her raw cotton and concessions in 
other lines. And what is she asked to give ? 

‘Tjancashirc exported last year 2-0 million yards of cloth, as against about 
3,000 million years ago. Indian mills produced last year over four thousand 
million yards and hand-looms 1,400 yards, altogether nearly 5.500 million yards, 
jloes it matter much to them whether the Lancashire quota is 225 millions or 350 
millions, namely 4 ])er cent or G per cent of Indian consumption ? At any rate, I, 
for one, am very glad that the question is settled. For two years now we, imi)or« 
ters, have had this duty reduction hanging over our heads. Many dealers have left 
goods lying in bond for twelve months and tliis has upset trade tremendously. If 
the Government had stated that they would not reduce duty at all a year ago, I 
venture to say that last year’s trade would have been far greater. The uncertainty 
of customs duty upsets trade more than anything and this upsetting has been a 
setback to the export of cotton itself”. 

Mr. Gray then examined the taxation proposals of the Punjab Government. 
He said that a sales tax was more an emergency measure of taxation such as 
might be instituted in the case of war and could not be regarded as a normal fea¬ 
ture of a budget. He claimed that the sales tax on motor spirit would operate 
0 })])reB 8 ively and would mean increased transport charges for the rural population 
of the Piiujab. 

Kesolutio^^s 

Mr. IJ. N. J^en then moved the following resolution *.— 

‘'This Chamber pla^'es on record its deep appreciation of the services rendered 
by Mr. V. F. Gray, both as a member and President of the Chamber in furthering 
its interests.” 

In doing so, Mr. Ben said that he did not like to let the occasion pass 
without publicly recording the services rendered by Mr. Gray to the Punjab 
Chamber of Commerce and to the commercial community of Delhi, both Indian 
and European. Mr. Sen felt glad that Mr. Gray would not totally sever his 
connections with Delhi and India, but would be visiting his old friends every 
cold weather. 

Kai Bahadur P. Miikherji seconded the resolution and said that the Punjab 
Chamber of Commerce owed its present position mostly to Mr. Gray’s untiring 
energy. His services would always be remembered by the Chamber. 
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